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By Way of Explanation 


More than a quarter of a century in newspaper work’in the city of 
Scranton served to stimulate my interest in the history of the city, the 
county of Lackawanna and northeastern Pennsylvania generally. I read 
and studied practically all histories of Lackawanna, Luzerne and surround- 
ing counties, as well as biographical sketches and other accounts of pio- 
neers and men of affairs and events. In my work I found the knowledge 
these studies brought of immense value. Occasionally I was called upon 
to address gatherings about local historical topics. As one who lived by 
the pen I fondly thought of some day turning my attention to putting into 
permanent form some of the things about the community and its people— 
past and present, I had learned by study and investigation much of the 
latter in the course of my work. There was no lurking dissatisfaction in 
my mind regarding what others had done along this line. One rather 
marvels that the men who have written earlier histories of Lackawanna 
and Luzerne have done so well. I confess that without these books by 
Hollister, Throop, Hitchcock, Clark, Pearce, Miner, Peck, Chapman and 
the Tri-County History my effort would have been much more difficult 
and perhaps I would have been discouraged altogether. A perusal of the 
pages to follow will disclose that I drew generously on my predecessors 
and also am indebted to many good friends for contributions to this work. 

I am not under any misconception regarding either the quality or 
the demand for what I have produced. Sometimes I doubt that this should 
be called a history, the more simple term account, would it seems to me, 
fit better. My hope is that it will prove not only entertaining but in- 
formative. There are some things, many things in fact, omitted. Space 
limitation is one reason for this, in other instances I was unable to get 
what I wished in the way of material. There is condensation into a chap- 
ter what could be expanded into a book. This statement applies par- 
ticularly to the hundred years of the anthracite industry in Lackawanna. 
Repetitions will be found. These have been avoided so much as possible 
but for the sake of clarity and better understanding could not always be 
eliminated. The general arrangement of the book has no reference to 
importance of the subjects. The classification will, I feel, make it easier 
for the seeker of information. 

This fiftieth anniversary year of the creation of Lackawanna is a par- 
ticularly appropriate time for the issuance of a history of the county. No 


pase ahh 


county history has been written in forty years. A goodly part of this 
work is, what we in the newspaper game, eall, “new stuff.” Naturally 
there is much to be found in other histories of the county. It deals chiefly 
with the Lackawanna Valley and what is now Lackawanna County but of 
course has something about Luzerne County out of which Lackawanna 
sprung. No history of our county could be written without reference to 
the mother county. Nor is it possible to write of the county without in a 
large way telling of Scranton, the county seat and natural center of all 
activities. 

For special articles and help I make acknowledgement and thanks to: 
Dr. George P. Donehoo, former state librarian of Pennsylvania and world 
authority on Indian history; Prof. R. N. Davis, geologist and curator at 
the Everhart Museum, Scranton; Cornelius Comegys, Esq., president, 
Lackawanna Bar Association; S. Fletcher Weyburn, secretary, Lacka- 
wanna Historical Society; P. J. Moore, mine inspector, Carbondale; Prof. 
M. J. Costello, editor, Catholic Light; Rev. John A. Bender, pastor, St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church; Prof. Francis E. Fitzgerald, librarian, St- 
Thomas College; Hon. David Davis, of Taylor; Hon. Frank E. Coyne, Old 
Forge; Dr. D. E. Jones, Mus. Bac., Taylor; E. M. Rine, vice president and 
general manager, D. L. & W. Railroad; Prof. Thomas Francis, superintend- 
ent county schools; Phillip V. Mattes, Esq.; C. R. Acker, Isaac Harris, 
Raymond C. Gibbs, secretary, Scranton Chamber of Commerce; Dwight C. 
Weist, secretary, Scranton Community Chest; H. B. Robinson, of the 
IL. GC. S.; Thomas Grier, Dickson City; John Walsh, Carbondale; Attorney 
John Kelly, C. F. Henne, Anthony McAndrew, M. J. Coleman, Arthur 
Goodes, John Johnson, M. E. Sanders and Miss Emily Wilcox, of the 
Scranton Times; Charles P. Savage, R. W. Bowen, George Bailey, of La 
Plume; Arthur Snover, of Clarks Summit; E. W. Evans, of Clarks Green, 
and others. Nor must I forget to mention how helpful were year books 
of the Scranton Times and Scranton Republican and the use I made of the 
records and datum in the statistical department of The Times. 

I have tried to avoid animus, to be accurate and impartial. I conclude 
my effort with deepened respect and regard for this valley’s pioneers and 
all the people in it. 

THOMAS MURPHY. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Feb. 1, 1928. 
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History of Lackawanna County 


CHAPTER I 


fe 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 114460: 


POPULATION—COUNTY ESTABLISHED IN 1878—AREA—AGITATION LEADING UP TO 
ERECTION OF NEW COUNTY—INDIAN HISTORY—VERY EARLY SETTLERS— 
INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL SECTIONS—EARLY NEW ENGLAND SET- 
TLERS AND NATIONALITIES OF LATER COMERS—INDUSTRIES—SCRANTON, 
THE COUNTY SEAT—JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 


In the 50 years since Lackawanna county was created it has made 
giant strides. Although the most recently established of Pennsylvania 
counties Lackawanna today is the fourth most populous in the entire state. 
In a half century it has grown by leaps and bounds until its population 
at present is estimated at 300,000. When established Lackawanna had a 
population of approximately 85,000 so that its development has been at 
the rate of about 40,000 per decade. The county’s basic industry is 
anthracite coal, the Lackawanna valley its entire length from the Luzerne 
county line to Forest City being underlaid with great deposits of this 
superior fuel. Scranton, the county seat, while its genesis was in iron 
rather than in coal owes its greatest development to the county’s basic 
industry. It is today the third most populous city in the commonwealth 
and the greatest in all the anthracite region. It is not an overstatement 
to say that Lackawanna county and Scranton have made more progress 
from the point of population and industry within a half century than 
any other county or city in Pennsylvania. 

Lackawanna was carved out of Luzerne by act of the legislature 
approved April 17, 1878. On July 8 Governor Hartranft issued a proclama- 
tion ordering an election August 13, in the territory of the proposed 
county. The new county act was approved by a vote of 9615 as against 
1986. The result was certified August 15 by David Sommers, William 
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Griffis and Richard H. Saunders, commissioners, appointed to report con- 
cerning a division of Luzerne and the erection of Lackawanna. Governor 
Hartranft proclaimed Lackawanna the sixty-seventh county in the com- 
monwealth on August 21, appointed the necessary office to set up the 
government of the county. The new county act did not create a new 
judicial district. For several months following the establishment of 
Lackawanna the county remained a part of the Luzerne judicial district. 
This oversight was corrected the following spring and the courts of the 
county established. Scranton which was the overwhelming choice of 
voters as the county seat, was made a city in April, 1866, by merging of 
the boroughs of Scranton, Dunmore and Hyde Park and the township 
of Providence. 

Lackawanna has an area of forty-one square miles or 288,600 acres. 
At the time of its creation there were thirty sub-divisions including the 
cities of Carbondale and Scranton. Carbondale, the oldest city in the 
county, was created by act of the legislature in 1851. The federal census 
of 1880, the first taken following the establishment of Lackawanna, showed 
the new county with a population of 89,269. The federal census of 1920, 
the last official enumeration, gave the county a population of 286,311. 

For 40 years previous to the creation of Lackawanna there was an _ 
agitation for a new county in the upper end of Luzerne. Efforts at bring- 
ing this about were frustrated chiefly by political leaders and officeholders 
from lower Luzerne. An amendment to the constitution put through in 
1857 aimed directly at aspirations of new county advocates in the Lacka- 
wanna valley, prohibited the erection of new counties without the question 
being first submitted to the vote of the entire county. The new state 
constitution of 1873, however, removed this barrier so that within a few 
years after the new constitution became effective Lackawanna county 
adherents were able to marshal sufficient forces to induce the legislature to 
pass the new county act. 

When back in the 30’s the agitation for a new county to be carved out 
of upper Luzerne began to show itself the problem of getting to and from 
the county seat was difficult and inconvenient. There were no railroads. 
The highways were little more than paths through the forests. A 
journey to Wilkes-Barre from Scranton, now a matter of less than an hour, 
meant a day’s travel each way. From Carbondale then developing as a 
mining center and rapidly increasing in population took a day and a half 
or two days to go to the county seat. Upper enders had little say in the 
government of the county. While the Lackawanna valley and townships 
east and west of the mountain ranges which enclose the valley were on the 
whole undeveloped and comparatively unpopulated, the political powers in 
Wilkes-Barre and lower Luzerne strenuously opposed all efforts at a 
severance and the creation of a new county. Luzerne county originally 
took in not only the present county of that name but Susquehanna, Lacka- 
wanna, Wyoming, Bradford counties. As one means of circumventing the 
effort at creating a new county in the Lackawanna valley Luzerne leaders 
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sanctioned the establishment of Wyoming county but eventually the force 
of influence wielded by Scranton and Carbondale, was successful and 
Lackawanna came into existence a half century ago. 

While the Wyoming valley has a plentitude of Indian history, was 
the scene of a sanguinary conflict between rival claimants colonists from 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania and that beautiful region ran red with 
blood during the Revolution, there is very little of Indian or colonial 
history connected with Lackawanna. So far as known there was only a 
single Indian encampment within the Lackawanna valley—that of the 
Munsey tribe—in the present city of Scranton and during the Penamite 
war, so called, when Pennsylvania and Connecticut settlers were fighting 
and even killing each other for the right of possession of northeastern 
Pennsylvania, there were comparatively few settlers in the Lackawanna 
valley. The same is true of the period of the Revolution. 

Very early settlers in the county were farmers and lumbermen. With 
the discovery of anthracite coal, the building of the D. & H. gravity rail- 
road from Honesdale to Carbondale, upper Luzerne, now Lackawanna, 
began to come into its own. That development may be said to have begun 
about 1828 although the operation of the Wurts brothers at Carbondale 
really had a beginning a few years before. This year of 1928, therefore, 
is not only the semicentennial of the creation of Lackawanna county but 
likewise the 100th anniversary of the anthracite mining industry in the 
Lackawanna valley. 

Demarcation between industrial and agricultural Lackawanna is most 
distinct. The valley following the course of the river from Pittston north 
to Forest City is distinctively a mining region although in the city of 
Scranton there are many other industries. Beyond the mountain ranges 
which traverse the valley on both sides is the agricultural section to the 
west and north, the Abington region and to the east and south the old 
Covington region or as very early called “The Beeches.” Scranton and 
the Lackawanna valley has with good reason been called the world’s fire- 
side. Anthracite coal of which nearly a billion tons have been mined from 
out of the Lackawanna valley in a hundred years, is concededly the best 
domestic fuel in the world. This industry has brought prosperity and 
progress to the region, yet in some places has left its scars. 

Very early settlers in the Lackawanna valley were from Connecticut 
and New England. Even today descendants of these pioneers are a 
dominant force in the community, although greatly outnumbered by newer 
groups. Connecticut settlers “pitched their claims” chiefly in lower Lacka- 
wanna valley in what is now Scranton, and the Abington region. In the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century there was an influx of settlers from 
New York State and from New Jersey, many of the latter of German ex- 
traction. Development of the anthracite industry brought in a new group of 
people, Irish, Welsh, Scotch and English, so that in a comparatively few 
years the Irish and Welsh particularly were the dominant influence in 
the section. During the last quarter of a century this dominance has 
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been challenged by continental European groups, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Slovaks and Italians chiefly. Today in many sections of the county the 
so-called foreigners control absolutely. Their influence is demonstrated 
in the anthracite industry although the newer generation are entering 
business and professions, some going back to the tilling of the soil, acquir- 
ing land which had been held for a century and a half by descendants of 
original Connecticut and other early settlers. The many racial groups in 
the county for all their differences and standards of living as well as 
religion, live in harmony. There is a unity of purpose which can not 
but be helpful in the future. 

The Lackawanna river traverses the county from northeast to south- 
west. The stream, once a beautiful body of water while of no value from 
a transportation standpoint has great utility, carrying off mine water as 
well as the sewage from Scranton and the dozen or more industrial towns 


along its length. It empties into the Susquehanna river at Pittston. — 


The county derives its name from the river which is of Indian derivation, 
meaning “Meeting of the Waters.” The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad and the D. & H. Railroad systems were conceived to carry 
the product of the mines and mills of the Lackawanna valley to an out- 
side market. A half dozen railroad systems today traverse and tap the 
Lackawanna valley, giving the region unrivaled transportation connec- 
tions with tidewater, the lakes, New England and Philadelphia and central 
Pennsylvania markets. The iron mills which gave Scranton its first start 
in 1840 were moved away to Buffalo a quarter of a century ago. The 
Lackawanna region has come into its own as a silk center being rivaled 
only by Paterson, N. J. Dozens of silk mills dot the valley giving profit- 
able employment to female labor particularly. Not only has the region 
developed industrially and from a population standpoint but culturally 
as well. In addition to a magnificent public school system there are 
numerous private schools, academies and colleges of higher education. 

Creation of Lackawanna county probably meant more in the develop- 
ment of Scranton than that of any other community in the county. When 
it was first proposed to create a new county of Lackawanna it was planned 
to have the county seat at Providence, then the most populous part of 
the territory today comprised within the city of Scranton. By 1878, how- 
ever, when the bill creating the county was passed by the legislature and 
approved by the governor, Providence had been merged into the city of 
Seranton which had not only outdistanced the older city of Carbondale 
but likewise Wilkes-Barre, the county seat of Luzerne. Making Scranton 
the county seat automatically brought all of the local business of the 
county into the city. It served also to give the fast growing city an 
impetus in a cultural way and attracted trade so that in the decade be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 the city had its greatest growth. 

As mentioned the bill creating the new county failed to establish a 
new judicial district. This omission, however, as we said was rectified 
the following year. Lackawanna continued a part of the Luzerne con- 
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gressional district almost a decade after severance from the mother 
county. For a quarter of a century senatorial districts of the two 
counties overlapped. This feature has also been corrected. At the 
present time Lackawanna is a separate congressional as well as a separate 
senatorial district, has six representatives in the lower House at Harris- 
burg. In the interval since 1878 ten new sub-divisions have been created. 
In addition to the cities of Scranton and Carbondale, several of the 
boroughs, notably Dunmore, Old Forge, Olyphant and Dickson City, have 
populations sufficient to warrant their being changed from a borough to 
a city form of government. 


CHAPTER II 


THE DAWN OF HISTORY IN THE LACKAWANNA VALLEY. 
(By Dr. George P. Donehoo.) 


THREE OUTSTANDING DATES--BEGINS IN 1608—EVIDENCES OF ANCIENT CIVILI- 
ZATION —INDIAN TRIBES AND TRAILS — INDIAN MIGRATION — ALGONQUIN 
RELICS—“WALKING PURCHASE”—THE MUNSEE AND OTHER INDIAN TRIBES 
—INDIAN VILLAGE NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE LACKAWANNA—OTHER VIL- 
LAGES—TRAILS—CHIEF CAPOOSE. 


Three outstanding dates mark the commencement of the written 
history of the Susquehanna and Lackawanna valleys. These are the 
years of 1608, 1615 and 1692. These years record the meeting of Captain 
John Smith with the mighty Susquehannocks on the lower reaches of the 
river which bears the name of this dominant Iroquoian tribe; the voyage 
of the French interpreter of Champlain, Stephen Brule, from Carantouan 
(near Waverly, N. Y.) in the autumn of 1615, when on his voyage down 
the Susquehanna to Chesapeake bay,.and the journey of Arnold Viele, 
the Dutch trader from Albany down the Lackawanna and Susquehanna 
valleys in 1692 when on his way to the Shawnee villages on the lower 
Ohio. 

It seems rather significant that these three earliest recorded dates 
should have been made by an Englishman, a Frenchman and a Dutchman. 
If there are any earlier recorded dates in the history of the Susquehanna 
valley, the author has been unable to discover them. 

The history of the peoples living in the long, sweeping and beautiful 
valleys which lie within the territory of Pennsylvania, from the boundary 
of New York to Chesapeake Bay, therefore commences in 1608, when 
Captain John Smith met with the chiefs of the tribe which then 
practically dominated the entire Susquehanna valley. Back of that date 
lies the almost unknown domain of Archaeology as it relates to the 
aboriginal peoples of this vast region. 

If we could but tear down the vail which hides the dim horizon of 
history, marked by the year 1608, we no doubt could solve many of the 
problems which still confront the student of American Archaelogy, and 
especially many of the problems which relate to the archaeology of Penn- 
sylvania. With such light as we now have, we can do little more than 
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guess as to what. lies back of this commencement of written history. 
There are no ruins of temples or other monuments above ground, such 
as exist in Central and South America, to tell the story of the peoples 
who have long since departed. All that remains of the countless thous- 
ands of people who once lived along the shores of the Susquehanna, the 
Lackawanna and the other streams of Central Pennsylvania, are the stone 
artifacts and the pottery fragments which are found on the surface of 
the ground and the weapons, pipes and pottery which are found buried 
in the graves. These relics of the past add little to what we already 
know about the people who once occupied the territory of Pennsylvania. 

When Captain John Smith met with the Susquehannock warriors in 
1608 this Iroquoian tribe then dominated practically the entire Susque- 
hanna valley, including the various tributaries of the main river, from 
Carantouan to Chesapeake Bay. It is a significant fact that the “Black 
Minquas,” an unidentified Iroquoian tribe then living in the upper Ohio, 
traded with the Dutch traders on the Hudson. These “Black Minquas,” 
thought by some writers to have been the Erie, reached the Hudson 
river by way of the old trail which ran from the upper ‘Allegheny to 
Shamokin (Sunbury), up the Susquehanna to the Lackawanna and then 
up the Lackawanna valley to the Delaware. John Smith states that the 
Nanticoke, then living along Chesapeake Bay, possessed iron hatchets 
which they had obtained from the Susquehannocks, who, no doubt, bought 
them from the Dutch traders on the Hudson river. When Arnold Viele 
made his trip to the Ohio in 1692, he doubtless followed this trial of the 
“Black Minquas,” running from Esopus (Kingston, N. Y.) to Cochecton, 
on the Delaware, and then down the Lackawanna valley to the Susque- 
hanna, to'Sunbury, then up the West Branch to Lock Haven, up the Bald 


‘Eagle Valley to the mouth of Beech Creek and up-that stream to its head- 


waters and then over the divide to the Allegheny. The author has been 
of the opinion for many years that this “Black Minquas” trail was the 
earliest used trail between the waters of the Hudson, the upper Delaware 
and the Ohio Valley. In 1608, when the “Black Minquas” and the Wenro 
were carrying on a trade with the Europeans on the Hudson river, at 
Esopus and Albany, there were no European settlements on the lower 
Delaware, and this trail was the natural course which these Indians would 
follow from the waters of the upper Allegheny to the Hudson river. 

At this early historical period, the Iroquoian tribes were, therefore, 
in possession of practically all of the territory in Pennsylvania, with the 
exception of the Delaware valley, from the Hudson river to the Ohio 
valley. The westward migration of the Delaware and the northward 
migration of the Shawnee did not take place for nearly a century later. 
When Arnold Viele returned from the Ohio in 1694 he brought with him 
a number of Shawnee, who settled about the Delaware Water Gap, and 
in 1698 a number of Shawnee, from the Potomac, settled near Conestoga. 
The majority of the members of these tribes living in Pennsylvania 
settled in the Wyoming Valley just previous to their westward migration 
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to the Ohio at the outbreak of the French and Indian War. The Dela- 
ware did not commence their westward migration until after the time 
of William Penn and the various land purchases which he made on the 
Delaware and Lehigh rivers. 

Back of this period of Iroquoian occupation of the Susquehanna and 
Lackawanna valleys, there was, as in other parts of the territory 
occupied by the historic Iroquoian tribes, an earlier occupation of tribes 
belonging to the great Algonquian group. This is shown in many places, 
including the Susquehanna valley, by the great number of artifacts of 
flint and other stone, which are of Algonquian origin and which are 
older than the artifacts of Iroquoian origin. In some places these relics 
of a pre-historic Algonquian people are found under the later deposited 
relics of the historic Iroquoian tribes. The greater part of the notched 
stone axes, celts, arrow points, etc., which are found along the Susque- 
hanna valley and along all of the tributaries of the river, belong to this 
pre-historic Algonquian culture and not to the historic Iroquoian or 
Algonquian. When the Delaware and Shawnee moved westward to the 
Susquehanna, about 1700, they had given up the use of the stone and clay 
artifacts and had substituted for these the iron and steel utensils pur- 
chased from the traders. The Delaware and the Shawnee remained in 
the Susquehanna valley for a brief period and then moved westward to 
the Ohio, so that the immense amount of Algonquian material found in 
this vast territory cannot belong to the historic tribes of the Algonquian 
group. It is not Iroquoian, and therefore must belong to a prehistoric 
Algonquian occupation. It is probable that all of these artifacts belong 
to the period before the separation of the various branches of the great 
Lenape group of tribes. 

The historic occupation of the Lackawanna valley by the Algonquian 
group commenced after the time of the “Walking Purchase” of 1737. 
This purchase was the real cause of the alienation of the Delaware and 
Shawnee. It was not until after the Council at Philadelphia in 1742, 
when Canassatego, the Iroquois deplomat, ordered the Delaware to re- 
move from their ancestral habitat on the Delaware that the migration 
of the Munsee commenced. The Lackawanna valley was probably occu- 
pied at about this time by the band of Munsee under the leadership of 
Capoose, who settled at the site in Scranton (present day Western Field) 
which was afterwards known as “Capoose Meadows.” 

The tribe known as the Munsee, was one of the three Clans of the 
Lenape, it being the Wolf Clan which occupied the upper Delaware valley 
and the Minisinks in New Jersey. It was the most warlike of the three 
Clans, and in the period of Indian hostility which followed the defeat of 
General Braddock in 1755, it was nearly always associated with the 
equally warlike Shawnee. These two Algonquian tribes were associated 
in nearly all of the Colonial history of Pennsylvania. They lived near 
each other in the Minisinks, at the Delaware Water Gap, in the Wyoming 
Valley, at the Big Island (Lock Haven), and on the Ohio, and they 
unitedly fought against the encroachments of the white man upon the 
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lands which had belonged to the red man for almost countless genera- 
tions. While the great majority of members of the Turtle Clan, which 
had made the first Treaty with William Penn, remained at peace with the 
white man, the great majority of the chiefs and the members of the 
Wolf, or Munsee, Clan, united with the Shawnee to fight the white man 
until General Anthony Wayne finally brought them to peace in 1795. 

The Indian village, known as*Asserughney, near the mouth of the 
Lackawanna, was a gathering place of the hostile Munsee, who “were 
violently against the English” as early as 1754. The erection of Fort 
Augusta at Shamokin (Sunbury) in 1756 drove all of the hostile Indians 
away from the villages on the lower river to the villages to the northward 
and westward to the Allegheny. It seems almost certain that the village 
called Asserughney was the same as Hazirok, Solocka and Lechaweke. 
The latter name is given by Zeisberger, who visited the village with 
Christian Seidel in October 1755. He calls it “Lechaweke the Minnissing 
town.” Andrew Montour and Scarouady visited the same place in Decem- 
ber 1755, giving the name Asserughney. On the Lewis Evans map of 
1755 the village is called Sotocka, and the village called Candowsa is a 
short distance above it on the Susquehanna. These names, Lechaweke, 
Salocka (or Satocka) and Asserughney are all given as the names of the 
village, or villages, at the mouth of the Lackawanna in 1755. The author 
is of the opinion that these names all apply to the same village and that 
they were corruptions of the Iroquois and the Delaware names for the 
same place. The Delaware name, Lechaweka ‘signifies “at the forks,” as 
the name Lackawanna, which is a corruption of Lechau-hannek, signifies 
“at the forks of a stream.” 

There were several trails, leading to the Delaware, by way of the 
Lackawanna valley, and up the Susquehanna to the Iroquois country in 
western New York and down the river to the Wyoming Valley, Shamokin, 
the West Branch etc., intersecting at this place, which was the “forks” 
of the trails as well as the “forks” of the streams. The army of Gen- 
eral Sullivan encamped about a mile beyond the mouth of the Lacka- 
wanna on July 31, 1779. 

On account of the strategic position of this point, the Iroquois re- 
quested that Provincial Council to build a fort at this site in 1755, which 
is called “Adjouquay.” This request was not complied with as the fort 
which was planned at Shamokin was deemed sufficient protection for 
the upper river. All of these villages were near the mouth of the Lacka- 
wanna and were occupied chiefly by Munsee who were hostile to the 
English. 

How long the Munsee chief, Capoose, occupied the site with which 
his name is associated, it is difficult to tell. He probably came to the 
region about 1743 and remained until all of the hostile Indians had re- 
moved from the neighborhood of the Wyoming Valley after the French 
and Indian War. His name is associated with the region in which he 
lived by the name of the mountain ridge which is noted on the Morris 
map of 1848 as “Capous Mountain,” in Luzerne county. 


CHAPTER III 


CREATION OF COUNTY AND OFFICIAL ROSTER. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS TO CREATE NEW COUNTY—ORIGINAL COUNTY—JOSEPH GRIF- 
FIN PRESENTS BILL IN 1839—EFFORTS BY OTHERS—LEGISLATION AFFECT- 
ING NEW COUNTIES—LEADERS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR NEW COUNTY—COM- 
MISSION APPOINTED BY GOVERNOR HARTRANFT — RECOMMENDS NEW 
COUNTY — THE ELECTION — ESTABLISHED AUG. 13, 1878 — OFFICERS AP- 
POINTED—COUNTY BUILDINGS—JUDGES— COUNTY COMMISSIONERS — SHER- 
IFFS—DISTRICT ATTORNEYS—TREASURERS — PROTHONOTARIES — RECORD- 
ERS—CORONERS—REGISTERS OF WILLS—AUDITORS—CONTROLLERS — JURY - 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Practically 40 years of effort and political log rolling was required 
before the necessary legislation could be enacted providing for the crea- 
tion of Lackawanna county. The first attempt was made in the legis- 
lature of 1839. It was not until 1878 that the project was accomplished. 
How difficult was the performance may be judged from the fact that no 
other county has been created since the proclamation of Aug. 21, 1878 
which set Lackawanna off from Luzerne. It is not amiss to say that 
Seranton’s rise in population, as an industrial, business and financial 
center, outstripped Wilkes Barre the county seat, was the decisive factor 
in getting the new county bill through the legislature. As the first city 
in the northeast section of the state Scranton should not, the lawmakers 
were told, be forced to go to Wilkes Barre in the transacting of legal 
business. The far seeing, persevering and aggressive men, who fought 
the fight, decade after decade, rebuffed only to return to the fray, should 
have a lasting place in the memory of the people of the county. The 
story of the fight to bring about the creation of a new county is as inter- 
esting and fascinating as fiction. Briefly it may be set down as a matching 
of political wits by “upper enders” or new county advocates and “lower 
enders” or those from the county seat who opposed the further cutting 
up of old Luzerne. Scranton, Carbondale and Lackawanna valley, rich 
in coal, and industries were sources of revenue which “lower enders” did 
not want lopped off. 

Originally what is now Lackawanna county was in the Westmoreland 
colony of Connecticut or Northampton and later Northumberland county, 
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Pennsylvania. Following the decree of Trenton, which gave this whole 
section to Pennsylvania, and when Connecticut settlers began an agitation 
to create a new state, Pennsylvania in 1786 countered and effectively 
killed the movement by creating a new county of Luzerne out of part 
of Northumberland and “extending from Nescopeck Falls, to the northern 
boundary of the state.”” Wilkes Barre was made the county seat. Luzerne 
as constituted in 1786 contained what is now Lackawanna, Susquehanna, 
Wyoming, Columbia, Lycoming, nearly all of Bradford and parts of 
Montour and Sullivan counties,, Even with all the carving and lopping 
off, Luzerne is today the third most populous in the state and of an 
area considerably greater than Lackawanna. Except in the case of 
Lackawanna there was comparatively little opposition to the creating 
of the other counties out of Luzerne. Our wealth in coal however, made 
Lackawanna’s retention desirable and many schemes were resorted to 
in order to frustrate the new county movement. 

When in 1839 Joseph Griffin, the first “upper ender” to be sent to 
the legislature presented a new county bill, the development of the coal 
industry was just beginning to unfold the wealth of the Lackawanna 
valley. Griffin’s resolution, although it represented public sentiment “up 
the Lackawanna,” didn’t get far. “Upper end” influence was nill in 
Harrisburg and that initial effort fell by the wayside. The attempt set 
opponents at home to work. There was an agitation about the same time 
by people in what is now Wyoming county for separation. Joining of 
forces might be dangerous, reasoned opponents of the proposal to create 
Lackawanna into a new county. A movement was launched for a new 
county out of Luzerne, Wayne and Susquehanna with Carbondale as the 
county seat. The idea was to create division and was fostered chiefly 
to kill off the more aggressive movement which had its source and inspir- 
ation in Providence. It served the purpose for a while. 

Friends of the new county movement with Providence the county 
seat, realized the need of newspaper support. About 1845 the Providence 
Mirror and Lackawannian was started. One of its chief objects was the 
new county. Frank B. Woodward, was editor. Charles H. Silkman, Esq., 
and law students in his office were regular contributors to the new publi- 
cation. They urged the new county project in season and out of season. 
In addition to writing Silkman arranged meetings throughout the valley 
and did yeoman service in the cause. It may be imagined that the new 
county proposal was a real issue. In 1843 Hon. William Merrifield of 
Hyde Park was elected to the legislature on the new county issue. In 
1844 he influenced the house to pass a new county bill but Senator Wil- 
liam S. Ross, of Wilkes Barre, had sufficient influence in the senate to 
kill it by a tie vote. Next in 1852 Hon. A. B. Dunning, who had become 
an outstanding figure in the community, introduced a new county bill, 
which like that presented by Merrifield passed the house but was done 
to death in the senate this time through the influence of Senator Charles 
R. Buckalew, then a power in state politics. By this time “lower enders” 
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were becoming alarmed at the presistence for the new county and 
determined to once.and for all, as they thought, kill off the agitation. 
With the help again of Senator Buckalew a constitutional amendment was 
adopted which provided that a new county proposal before it could be 
made effective would have to be submitted to a vote of the entire county, 
not merely to the people within the proposed new county. It looked as if 
the opponents of Lackawanna county had won. Determination which had 
carried the battle on for a generation was not to be discouraged without 
at least one more fight. In 1863 Peter Walsh and Jacob Robinson, house 
members from Scranton, succeeded in having house and senate pass a new 
county. Perhaps the belief that the proposal was a hopeless one under 
were becoming alarmed at the persistence for the new county and 
in Luzerne at large the proposition was defeated by about 3,000 majority. 

With the authorizing in 1871 of the holding of a state constitutional 
convention, supporters of the new county, who had been forced into 
inaction if not silence saw a way out of the dilemma and the situation 
resulting from the law requiring a vote of the entire county. Hon. Lewis 
Pughe and Hon. A. B. Dunning were elected delegates to the convention 
and succeeded in having the provision regarding new counties which was 
so effectively blocking Lackawanna’s ambitions, eliminated from the new 
draft. In the interval between 1872 and 1878 “upper end” legislators by 
co-operating with members from other sections regarding passage of 
measures needed to make the new constitution effective, won friends for 
the new county proposal. In 1878 Edward Merrifield, whose father had 
fought for the new county in the forties, was delegated by the Scranton 
Bar Association to draft a new county bill for presentation to the legis- 
lature. Mr. Merrifield in due time forwarded the bill to Harrisburg and 
Hon. James O. Kierstead, presented it in house. In the fight which 
followed Mr. Kierstead was assisted by Hon. A. I. Ackerly, Hon. D. M. 
Jones and John B Smith, other representatives from Luzerne. In the 
senate Hon. George B. Seamans, of Pleasant Valley, and who represented 
the district in the upper house, although his home town continued in 
Luzerne, helped the new county movement materially. The act became 
law April 17, 1878. During the weeks in which the issue was in abey- 
ance Mr. Merrifield, and Col. F. L. Hitchcock in particular, spent nearly 
all their time in Harrisburg working for the measure. They were most 
ably assisted by Hon. John E. Barrett, former member of the house, but 
then represented the old Scranton Republican at the capitol. Mr. Bar- 
rett, was an ardent new countyite and wrote strong articles in support 
of the project. A copy of the Republican with Mr. Barrett’s articles and 
home editorials and news pertaining to the movement, was laid on mem- 
bers desks daily. Mr. Barrett’s experience and acquaintance with 
legislators was of inestimable help to the active protagonists for the new 
county. In addition to Messrs. Merrifield, Hitchcock and Barrett, splendid 
service in the cause was given by Hon. E. N. Willard, Hon. R. H. McKune, 
Hon. F. W. Gunster, B. H. Throop, George Sanderson, A. H. Winton, 
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Lewis Pughe, Hon. J. A. Scranton, H. S. Pierce, N. G. Schoonmaker, Cory- 
den C. Wells, Matthew W. Clarke, John H. Powell and others. In the 
critical hour of the fight “sinews of war” were provided or raised by the 
Scranton Board of Trade, W. W. Winton, E. N. Willard, Aretus H. Winton, 
Dr. B. H. Throop and H. S Pierce Without this money the battle could 
not have been carried on and won. 

Before the new county could.be established the electors in it must 
approve. Complying with the provisions of the act William Griffis of 
Bradford county, David Sommers, of Susquehanna county and R. H. 
Saunders, of Philadelphia, were named commissioners and on June 25, 
they recommended to the governor the erection of a new county. Gov- 
ernor John F. Hartranft on July 8, following, issued a proclamation order- 
ing a special election August 13. Let it not be imagined that there was 
no opposition in the proposed new county to the project. There was 
lively opposition which in Scranton developed into real bitterness. Oppon- 
ents led by A. A. Chase lawyer-editor, and owner of The Times became 
virulent in their stand. Sectional, social, religious and partisan differ- 
ences and prejudices were appealed to. It has been felt since that Chase 
in reality was carrying out the wishes and oposition of Judges Handley 
and Stanton, who feared creation of the new county would legislate them 
out of office. As judges they kept in the background but nevertheless 
their hands could be seen in the opposition. Helpers in the fight in the 
election for the county in addition to those who carried the burden of 
battle in Harrisburg were: Hon. T. V. Powderly, Cornelius Smith, R. 
W. Archbald, H. M. Edwards, John R. Thomas, J. B. Collings, Frank 
Johnson, W. N. Monies, I. H. Burns, John F. Connolly, D. W. Connolly and 
George Allen. As it proved, however, the Opposition was more noisy 
than numerous. The new county won out in the voting 7,629 for and but 
1,986 against. Scranton likewise was overwhelmingly made the county 
seat. What a time there was in Scranton and other towns that night. 
Bells were rung, whistles blown, cannons roared. 

Governor John F. Hartranft, immediately after the result was trans- 
mitted to him, issued a proclamation dated Aug. 13, 1878 declaring the 
new county established. He immediately commissioned the necessary 
county officials. Some changes in the original list were necessary be- 
cause of constitutional inhibitions. Benjamin S. Bentley, of Lycoming 
county, was made judge not unlikely because of the opposition to the new 
counties by Judges Handley and Stanton. Bentley came here, opened 
his court in the Tripp building (later St. Cloud hotel) Wyoming avenue 
and Linden street. A. A. Chase challenged his authority, applied for a 
writ. of mandamus and ouster which was granted by the supreme court 
which held that the creation of the new county did not automatically 
create a new judicial district. On October 24, Judges Harding, Handley 
and Stanton organized the court. The following year when the new 
judicial district was created Judge Handley became president judge. 
Hon. A. I. Ackerly was appointed sheriff by Governor Hartranft and Mr. 
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Kierstead county commissioner. Both appointments were quickly with- 
drawn, the constitution prohibiting legislators filling by appointments 
offices which they help to create. The following were accordingly com- 
missioned first officers of the county: Commissioners, Horace F. Barrett, 
Henry L. Gaige and Dennis Tierney, sheriff, A. B. Stevens; prothonotary, - 
F. L. Hitchcock; clerk, John R. Thomas; recorder, A. Miner Renshaw; 
register, J. L. Lee; district attorney, F. L. Gunster; auditors*, E. J. 
Lynett, Robert Reeves and William J. Lewis; jury commissioners, Eugene 
Snyder and James Lynch. The evident purpose in these appointments 
was to get the county off to a good start. Politically they were about 
evenly divided, leading citizens recommending that this be so that there 
be no bitter partisan feeling aroused at the outset. Now (1928) but one 
of these early officers of the county, Edward J. Lynett, editor-owner of 
The Scranton Times, survives. W. J. Lewis and P. M. Moffitt, were 
elected associate judges at the fall election of 1878. 

Organization of the board of county commissioners was affected 
Sept. 2, 1878. Henry L. Gaige was elected president, George H. Birdsall, 
clerk and E. N. Willard, in whose office the meeting was held was made 
attorney for the board. The commissioners a very little later accepted 
the offer of Addison Sweetzer, owner of Washington Hall, Lackawanna 
and Penn avenues (where the Samter building now stands) for the use, 
free of charge, of the second and third floors for court purposes. At the 
same time a lease was executed for the use of the upper floors of the 
Second National bank building (where the Street Railway Company now 
has offices) for county offices and likewise leased the premises of Hunt 
Brothers & Co., in the 500 block of Center street for jail purposes. On 
September 6th, permission was given County treasurer W. N. Monies to 
have his office in the Monies & Pughe building, Lackawanna and Wash- 
ington avenues. Washington hall and the Second National Bank build- 
ing continued as the “county buildings” until the erection and occupancy 
of the new courthouse some few years later. An issue of bonds to the 
amount of $10,000 was authorized on September 6th but later cancelled 
when the so-called Bentley court was declared illegal. Another issue 
was authorized Nov. 8, 1878 to replace the first. 

Sectionalism which showed its head so strongly when Scranton was 
formed by merging of the boroughs of Scranton, Hyde Park and Provid- 
ence was still rampant when the new county was organized. There was 
keen rivalry in the selecting a site for a new court house. Acrimony 
was stayed early in 1879 by the action of the Lackawanna Iron & Coal 
Co., and trustees of the Susquehanna and Wyoming Valley Coal Com- 
pany in donating for public purposes, the plot of ground bounded by 
Washington and Adams avenues and Spruce and Linden streets, the old 
“lily pond” which had been filled in with slag and ashes from the blast 





~*Thomas Phillips and Duncan Wright, original appointees refused 
to serve. Reeves and Lewis were appointed in their stead. 
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furnaces and mill. At the time Penn and Lackawanna avenues, were 
the principal business thoroughfares. The Lackawanna station was 
opposite Franklin avenue. Some near sighted and perhaps selfish persons 
who wanted the court house some other place inclined to think the gift 
was not made so much from a generous and community betterment spirit 
but rather to escape taxation on worthless prosperity. The donors, the 
author believes, are entitled to wredit for public spiritedness. The 
property at the time was worth $100,000, a munificent sum even for a 
rich corporation with a plethora of land. Today the “square” could 
easily command $3,000,000 in a realty sale. Nor must the gift be 
measured solely by the value in dollars of the land itself. Building of 
the court house “up town” was the beginning of a spreading out of the 
city’s business center which has added millions to the valuation of 
property near the courthouse. 

It was the original purpose of the donors to make the plot what now 
a days is termed a civic center. The deed to the land directs that it 
shall be used for city, county and federal building purposes “and a park.” 
It stipulates what part shall be occupied by city, county and federal build- 
ings. When the county erected the courthouse in the center of the 
Square and improved the ground, it was realized that to erect other build- 
ings would destroy the beauty of the square and mar the appearance of 
the courthouse. Public opinion would not permit of such “improvement.” 
Erection of city hall and postoffice on other sites makes the likelihood 
of any such attempt in the future remote. 

Competitive plans for a courthouse were asked very early in 1880 
and on May 15 that year the commissioners having adopted the plans 
submitted by Architect I. G.’ Perry, of Binghamton, N. Y., advertised for 
bids for a building 100x140 feet to be constructed of native West 
Mountain stone, trimed with Onondago limestone at a cost not to exceed 
$100,000. John Snaith, of Ithaca, N. Y., was awarded the contract for 
$139,927 for the superstructure and foundation to a depth of 24 feet 
below the water table and $5 per perch for stone masonry and 60 cents 
_per cubic yard for excavation below that depth. It had been found 
that the building could not be erected at the original estimate, contractors 
hesitating at taking the job because of the nature of the land. The 
average depth of the foundation is 30 feet. A bond issue of $150,000 
was floated to cover the cost. 

Ground for the building was broken April 23, 1881. The corner stone 
was laid May 25, 1882. The weather was rainy on the occasion, but 
failed to deter war veteran and masonic orders from parading. Col. 
F. L. Hitchcock was grand marshall. The ceremony, we are told in 
Hitchcock’s History of Scranton, was in accordance with “ancient usages, 
customs and landmarks of the Free Masons.” Asa B. Stevens was acting 
R. W. Grandmaster, Hon. Alfred Hand delivered the address. A grand . 
banquet commemorative of the event was held the night of May 25 by 
the Scranton Bar Association. Dr. B. H. Throop presided, A. H. Winton 
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was toastmaster. No less than eighteen adresses or impromptu talks 
were made by leading members of the local bar and others including 
several from outside the county. In this latter category were: Hon. 
Stanley Woodward, of Wilkes Barre; Hon. W. H. Jessup, of Montrose; I. 
C. Price, of Philadelphia; S. T. and Charles Scranton, of Oxford, N. J. A 
suggestion on the occasion by John Jermyn that a monument be erected 
to the memory of Colonel George W. Scranton, regretable to relate, never 
materialized. The committee appointed to carry out the proposal are 
now all dead. 

The original county prison was in Center street. Instead of following 
the suggestion made in the deed giving the square for public use that the 
county negotiate with the city for a part of the Tripp property at Bulls 
Head for a site for a county jail the commissioners in 1885 purchased 
a plot on the southwest corner of Washington avenue and New York 
street. E. L. Walter drew the plans for the prison. The space enclosed 
by the outer wall is 350x227 feet, the wall 25 feet high, the cell building 
is 200 feet long with a wing 50x46 feet. Conrad Schroeder was the con- 
tractor. The cost of construction was $116,441.63. Prisoners were trans- 
ferred from the old to the new prison Jan. 3, 1887. 

Following the referendum approving the creation of a new county 
of Lackawanna Governor Hartranft was petitioned to make his selection 
of officers for the county from men of both dominant political parties. 
A check up of the political affiliation of these first county officials will 
disclose about an even number of Republicans and Democrats. The 
thought back of this action was to more quickly heal the wounds of the 
new county campaign. Partisanship soon, however, showed its head and 
in the first election following the county’s’ establishment the old rival 
parties were arrayed in combat, with a bit of spice added by the Green- 
back-Labor party, which had come into existence a year or so before 
Lackawanna was born and had swept the boards in old Luzerne in the 
fall of 1877 and in Scranton in the spring of 1878. 

Governor Hartranft was forced to make several changes in his 
original list of county officers. Two of the group—Major A. I. Ackerly, 
named sheriff, and J. O. Kiersted, county commissioner—were members 
of the legislature and barred from appointment by reason of their terms 
not having expired. A. B. Stevens was appointed sheriff in place of Major 
Ackerly and Horace F. Barrett, as commissioner. Duncan Wright and 
Thomas Phillips declined appointment as auditors and Robert Reeves and 
William J. Lewis were named instead. Of the original officers of the 
county, E. J. Lynett, editor and publisher of the Scranton Times, an 
auditor, is the only survivor. An election held in November, 1878 was 
declared illegal so that the original county officers held over until Jan. 
1, 1880. 

To carry out the provisions of the new county bill, prepare a survey 
and arrange for the holding of a special election, three commissioners— 
David Sommers, of New Milford, Susquehanna county; William Griffis, 
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of Bradford county, and Richard H. Saunders, of Philadelphia, were 
appointed by the governor. Following the election they reported the 
favorable result to Harrisburg, after which Governor Hartranft published 
his official proclamation and announced the new officers of the county. 
With that the duties of Messrs. Sommers, Griffis and Saunders ceased. 

In the fifty years since the creation of the county three judges— 
Frederick W. Gunster, John F. Connolly and H. M. Edwards, have died 
in office; four others—W. H. Stanton, Alfred Hand, R. W. Archbald, John 
PS Kelly, resigned—Judge Hand to become a state supreme court justice 
and Judge Archbald to become a federal district court judge. County 
treasurer, James Young, Sheriff, J. R. Schlager; Commissioners, H. P. 
Jacobs and John Von Bergen and Coroner W. J. Daniels died in office. 
District Attorney Joseph O’Brien, George W. Maxey and Frank P. 
Benjamin, Register of Wills, Henry V. Lawler and Coroner William M. 
Lynch and County Treasurer, Gomer C. Davis, resigned. Mr. Davis 
resigned as treasurer to become sheriff following the death of Sheriff 
Schlager. 

A direct result of the contest by William Langstaff, Republican, for 
the office of county treasurer to which M. J. Kelly, Democrat, was elected, 
in 1898 was the passage of a law requiring contestants post a bond to 
cover the expense of such contest, in event that the contest failed. 

The officers appointed by Governor Hartranft, Aug. 21, 1878 on 
establishment of the county were: 

Sheriff—Mjr. A. I. Ackerley, ineligible as term as Representative had 
not expired. 

A. B. Stevens, appointed in his place. 























Prothonotary 4 F. L. Hitchcock 
ern OretnerCourts:  pieer pe A < Joshua R. Thomas 
Recorder x a » __.._._A. Miner Renshaw 
Register _ ier ee = eile h ALY At tai ae J Jae Lee 
Treasurer of ae eases Ah Col. W. N. Monies 
Surveyor —___ = my - of .P.. M.. Walsh 
Coroner é BA ee ____...___Leopold Schimpff 
District Attorney __ ne F. W. Gunster 





County Commissioners—H. L. Gaige, J. O. Kiersted (ineligible as term as 
Representative had not expired). 
Horace F. Barrett appointed in his place. Dennis Tierney. 
Auditors—Thomas Phillips, E. J. Lynett, Duncan Wright. Phillips and 
Wright having declined office. 
Robert Reeves and William J. Lewis appointed in their places. 
Following is a complete list of officers of the county since establish- 
ment in 1878: 


County Commissioners. 


1878 to 1879, Horace F. Barrett, Henry L. Gaige, Dennis Tierney. 
1879 to 1882, Horace F. Barrett, R. C. Drum, Dennis Tierney. 
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1885, W. W. Williams, H. P. Jacobs,* Patrick Coar. 

W. L. Halstead, William Franz, William J. Burke. 
1891, W. L. Halstead, William Franz, A. F. O’Boyle. 

W. L. Halstead, William Franz, John J. Flanagan. 
S. W. Roberts, Giles Roberts, John Demuth. 

S. W. Roberts, Giles Roberts, John Demuth. 

John Penman, J. Courier Morris, John J. Durkin. 
John Penman, John J. Durkin, Victor Burschel. 
1909, John J. Durkin, Victor Burschel, Morgan Thomas, 
1912, Victor Burschel, John J. Durkin, Robert Allen. 
1916, Robert W. Allen, Morgan Thomas, Henry J. Butler. 
1920, Morgan Thomas, John Von Bergen, Patrick J. Boland. 
1924, Morgan Thomas, John Von Bergen,y T. A. Quinlan. 
Morgan Thomas, Louis Von Bergen, T. A. Quinlan. 


1928, Morgan Thomas, Louis Von Bergen, John F. Healey. 


* Mr. Jacobs died Sept. 6, 1884. 


+ Louis Von Bergen appointed in John Von Bergen’s place Dec. 29, 1921. 








Sheriffs. 
A. B. Stevens Charles Schadt________ 1901 to 1904 
(appointed) eee 1878 to 1880. Frank Becker ________ 1904 to 1907 
A. B. Stevens Poo CAlpi ie ee 1907 to 1910 
(elected) Joos 27188010 1883.0 Po Connor oe 1910 to 1913 
Randolph Crippen_____ 1883401885. SB SsaPhilpsi ee 1914 to 1918 
William J. Lewis______ 1386:to. 1889.2 Js Ris Schlager. 22) os 1918 to 1922 
Charles Robinson _____ 1889 to 1892 Jim Reap Petre hs year haya hs PAs 
John: J: Faheysssn 1892 to 1895: 0.0 sciaeere en ae 
Frank ‘Clemens222 222 169 101 Sup eee 1926 to August, 1926 (died) 
C. E. Pryor _____1898 to 1901 *Gomer Davis_August, 1926, to____ 





* Appointed by Governor Pinchot 


following death of Sheriff Schlager. 


Elected for full term in November, 1927. . 


District Attorneys. 


PJ Gunsterma2 wee 1878 to 1880 
Eugene Simrell ______ 1880 to 1883 
J BE Connolly Soa 1883 to 1886 
Hi) MM. Edwards2i2322 1886 to 1892 
John <P. Kelly. 1892 to 1895 
John’. Ry Jones’ sees 1895 to 1901 
WOR: Lewis 223 1901 to 1907 


Rent 1907 to 1911 
(Resigned) 


Davids J ;oRéedy 22 -e 1911 to 1914 
(Unexpired term of O’Brien) 
George W. Maxey_____ 1914 to 1920 
(Elected to bench 1919; 

resigned Jan. 5, 1920) 

Frank P. Benjamin____1920 to 1922 
(Resigned Oct. 22, 1921) 

Harold Scragg___Oct., 1921, to____ 
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Treasurers. 
WEN. Monies) 2 = 1878 to 1880 James Young. 1904 to 1905 
Ezra H. Ripple-______ IsOULO1oGo 2b, I Connor. oe 1905 to 1910 
George Kinback ____ __ EAep Dy LsOOmmbs toy Duihy se oe 9 oY 1910 to 1914 
J. Bb. Van. Bergen. 2) 1886 to 1889 J. R. Schlager... 1914 to 1918 
D. J. Campbell________ 1369 10.1802 q. DaviduR. John oy 3 1918 to 1922 
DD.) Wie Powelle au Wis.. BOZO MB aAVIG AMIS 0) 1922 to 1926 
Cyr He tsenadtens ye.) 1895 to 1898 Gomer Davis, 1926 to Aug. of 1926 
Mid a eellevaias £220 3): 1898 to 1901 +Mrs. J. R. Schlager___1926 to 1928 
Joseph Scranton ______ 1901 t01904 David Price ______ CLEA A acre 7 T" 


* Appointment on death of Mr. Young; afterwards elected to full term. 
+Appointed on resignation of Mr. Davis. 








Prothonotaries. 
He: Hitehcoek. 1878 to 1880 John F. Cummings ____1904 to 1907 
Henry Sommers ______1880 t0 1886 Willard M. Bunnell____ 1907 to 1914 
Thomas H. Dale____.. 1886 to 1892 John B. Griffiths. _ 1914 to 1926 
Clarence E. Pryor_____ 1892 to 1898 George T. Williams ___1926to ___ 
John Copeland. 1898 to 1904 
Recorders. 
“R. Miner Renshaw____1878 to 1880 Frederick Warnke.__ 1898 to 1901 
Thomas R. Lathrop__*1880 to 1883 Emil Bonn ees LOOL to 1907 
Eliezer D. Jenkins_____1883 to 1892 Louis Zimmer 1907 to 1910 
dated FLCAIC Ve ae eo 1892 to 1895 Martin P. Judge _____ 1910 to 1914 
Charles Huester____ 1895 to 1898 -Peter W. Haas. 1914 toes 
Coroners. 

Leopold Schimpff _____ 1878 to 1880 Samuel P. Longstreet__1896 to 1899 
Wo). Danielss eeace © 1880——_— Jon J ahoberts 2 1899 to 1902 

etiedeiar 25.1880) 1a. ue Saltryi) 3 1902 to 1905 
HIN OY. LeCh se wares ney 1880 to 1884 James Stein —_——_: 1905 to 1908 
ete Dear l ee een B84 to 1887 Jog: eltiy 2 es BLY 3 1908 to 1913 
Pes BUInett esse eee 1887 to 1890 William M. Lynch ____ 1913 to 1915 
Herbert D. Gardner___1890 to 1893 *J. Norman White____1915 to 1920 
John-A. Kelly___s_. i303 to-1896%. DD. Ji Jenkins te) 25 1920s 


* Dr. Leet was appointed coroner on the death of Dr. Daniels. 


+ Dr. White was appointed coroner on the resignation of Dr. Lynch to 
take seat in State Senate. 
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Registers of Wills. 





a. di LeeLee 2187s £0 1680 “William Koch. 2 1898 to 1904 
George Farber 22] 1880 to 1883 Robert Allen _________ 1904 to 1907 
Dennis ‘Tracy 1883 to 1886 Henry V. Lawler______ 1907 to 1913 
A, E. Atherton! 22. 1886 to 1889 *John P. Mahon_______1913 to 1914 
W..S. Hopking-s 1889 to 1892 Thomas A. Benyon____1914 to 1922 
Henry T. Koehler_____ 1892 to 1895 Harry T. Madden_____ 1922 oe 


William S. Hopkins____1895 to 1898 
* Mr. Mahon was appointed on resignation of Mr. Lawler. 


Auditors. 


1878 to 1879, E. J. Lynett, Robert Reeves, William J. Lewis. 
1879 to 1881, A. C. Sisson, W. W. Williams, George J. Duhigg. 
1881 to 1883, E. J. Lynett, W. W. Williams, L. A. Watres. 

1883 to 1886, John Morris, H. F. Wardell, D. M. Voyle. 

1886 to 1888, John Morris, H. F. Wardell, Edward Coleman. 
1888 to 1891, John Morris, Henry T. Koehler, George W. Perry. 
1891 to 1894, John Morris, Joseph A. Dolphin, Stephen S. Spruks. 
1894 to 1897, B. F. Squire, John P. Rink, Stephen S. Spruks. 

1897 to 1900, A. E. Kiefer, Fred C. Ward, Patrick W. Costello. 
1900 to 1901,* A. E. Kiefer, William Johns, Patrick W. Costello. 


* Office abolished by act of Assembly May 8, 1901. County Controller’s 
office substituted, taking effect July 1, 1901. 








Controllers. 

Edward S. Jones___ 1901 to 1912 
Amendment to Constitution continues Jones in ‘office to Jan leioee: 
Charles P. Savage SAU ect oe) et pee aS 1912 to 1920 
W. G. Watkins___ ee “ a a2 O2ZO A Ore 





Jury Commissioners. 


1878 to 1879, M. Gilroy, Edward Coleman. 
1879 to 1883, H. L. Halstead, P. J. Philbin. 
1883 to 1886, W. W. Wallace, W. F. Loftus. 
1886 to 1889, A. C. Sisson, P. F. McAndrews. 
1889 to 1892, J. D. Kline, Thomas Kelly. 
1892 to 1895, John T. Howe, E. J. Ward. 
1895 to 1898, T. J. Matthews, J. J. Mannion. 
1898 to 1901, C. A. Wiggins, F. Dougherty. 
1901 to 1904, E. B. Sturges, D. J. Campbell. 
1904 to 1907, E. P. Kingsbury, P. F. Golden. 
1907 to 1910, A. F. O’Boyle, Ben Griffiths. 


- 


~) 


~~ 
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1910 to 1914, Ben Griffiths, A. F. O’Boyle.* 
1914 to 1922, Thomas Boland, L. W. Lewis. 
1922 to 1926, Albert Davis, John J. Healey. 
eo. tots ve lghined: Healey (Bernard F. McGinnis), Justus Englehart. 
* Mr. O’Boyle died in 1909. His son Charles was named to fill out 
unexpired term. ™ 
+ Mr. Healey resigned Dec. 30, 1927, to become county commissioner. 
Bernard F. McGinnis succeeded Mr. Healey. 


CHAPTER IV 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF COUNTY. 
(By Prof. R. N. Davis) 


AREA AND TOPOGRAPHY—DRAINAGE—MOUNTAINS—GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS— 
GEOLOGICAL AGES—POT-HOLE NEAR ARCHBALD—EARLY GEOLOGICAL FOR- 
MATIONS. 


Of the 67 counties in Pennsylvania, Lackawanna County was the last 
to be formed. It was set off from Luzerne County in 1878 with an area of 
424 square miles. The surface of the county is greatly diversified. Along 
the lower Lackawanna Valley it is but 700 feet above sea level, while the 
parallel ridges of the Moosic Mountains and West Mountain reach an 
average height of 2,000 feet. Occasional knobs in these mountains are 
somewhat higher and Bald Mount reaches an elevation of 2,223 feet. 
Panther Hill and Big Shiney Mountain in the southern part of the county 
reach to about the same height. 

Most of the county is drained by the Lackawanna River into the Sus- 
quehanna. Some of the streams of the northern part of the county reach 
the Susquehanna by way of the Tunkhannock Creek. The extreme south- 
ern part of the county is drained by the Lehigh into the Delaware. The 
eastern edge of the county, including Moosic Lake, is drained into the Dela- 
ware by way of the Wallenpaupack. 

To the southeast of the Moosic Mountains and to the northwest of the 
West Mountain the rock strata of shale and sandstone are nearly hori- 
zontal. Along the western slope of the Moosic Mountains the strata dip to 
the northwest. Along the West Mountain the strata dip to the southeast. 
It is apparent that rock strata of these mountains and the valley form a 
great trough or downfold which geologists call a syncline. The synclinal 
axis almost exactly coincides with the middle of the valley. This down- 
ward wrinkle of the earth’s crust is the great geological feature of the 
county. It is best to consider it in connection with its extension south- 
westward through a great part of Luzerne County. 

The stratum of Pottsville conglomerate is the rock most resistent to 
erosion and it is due to this formation largely that the two mountain 
ranges have not been worn down to the general level of the county. Over- 
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lying the conglomerate are the various coal beds with the intervening 
strata of slate, shale and sandstone. We might think of the Wyoming- 
Lackawanna Valley as a great bed, some 50 miles long, extending from 
Forest City to Shickshinny. The conglomerate formation will be the mat- 
tress of our great bed while the seams of coal, shale, slate and sandstone 
are the bed covers. None of these are rectangular but they are all very 
ragged in outline and irregular. The conglomerate underlies all the others 
but no bed of coal, slate, shale or sandstone is continuous through the two 
valleys. A bed of coal which may be thick in one part of the valley be- 
comes thin and peters out a few miles away. The same is true of the 
other rock formations. In some places there is but one seam of coal of 
workable thickness above the conglomerate. In West Scranton there are 
a dozen such seams with a total thickness of about 75 feet. How this great 
supply of fuel was prepared and preserved for us is a most interesting 
story. 

In the old fairy tales we began with “Once on a time” but when one 
is telling a geological story a very different formula must be used for the 
introduction. Millions and millions of years ago when the earth was much 
younger there was a great mountain region about where the eastern shore 
line of the continent is now located. There was also a great mountain 
system to the north in Canada. Extending far to the westward was a 
shallow inland sea. Great rivers flowed from the eastern and the northern 
highlands carrying into the shallow sea the sediment that eventually filled 
it. Along the margin of the sea there was a luxuriant growth of vegeta- 
tion for the air was warm and moist and well filled with carbon dioxide. 

The trees were of a very different kind from what now grow here. 
There were some conifers on the higher ground but these were quite dif- 
ferent from our present pines, cedars and hemlocks. Ferns grew into 
tree forms and the largest of all the trees of that time were gigantic club- 
mosses or lycopodiums. Our present club-mosses grow only a few inches 
high and we gather them to make wreaths and other winter decorations. 
Sometimes we call them ground pine. Both the present species of club- 
moss and those of Carboniferous time have leaves all over the trunks, 
branches and twigs. The largest of the ancient club-mosses are called 
lepidodendrons. This means “scale tree” and was given to them on account 
of the scale-like marks left on the surface of the tree by the leaves when 
they fell away. Different species of lepidodendrons are distinguished by 
the peculiarities of these leaf scars. Another type of tree of good size are 
known as sigillaria. These trees had flutings or channels upon the surface 
of the trunk and at regular intervals were marks caused by the attach- 
ment of the leaves. 

Smaller than the lepidodendrons and the sigillaria were the calamites. 
These were gigantic equisetums or scouring rushes. Their fossil remains 
show clearly their relationship to their degenerate descendants. These 
various types of trees and the humbler vegetation fell into the marshy 
ground and a sort of peat was formed. 
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The earth’s crust is never stable but there are continual uplifts and 
subsidences. When a considerable area of this marshy land sank below 
sea level all vegetable deposits ceased but sediment was brought in by the 
great rivers and covered the peat completely. When the deposits of sedi- 
ment reached the surface vegetation began to grow again and another 
layer of peat was formed. In this way many layers of peat and rock mate- 
rial were made along the margin of the inland sea. All these layers were 
practically horizontal at that time but in the Mesozoic era, following the 
Carboniferous, there was a great change. The slight rising and falling of 
the earth’s strata during Carboniferous time were as nothing compared 
with the great movements of the Mesozoic. The earth’s crust was thrown 
into great. wrinkles and mountains were formed of truly Alpine height. 
Sometimes the strata were broken and overturned. This great convulsion 
is known as the Appalachian Revolution. The high mountains with steep 
slopes had swift streams flowing from them and erosion was rapid. In the 
course of time the mountains were worn down almost to sea level and the 
rock waste carried to the sea. : 

In Tertiary time there was another uplift and the rivers were set to 
work again. It was during this time that our region was carved pretty 
nearly into its present topography. When one goes to the top of Scrub Oak 
Mountain or Bald Mount he can get a good idea of the irregular contour 
of the region. 

When looking out from such a point one should bear in mind that the 
crest of the Moosics and of the West Mountain were almost at sea level at 
the end of Mesozoic time. The intervening lowlands were then almost 
at the same level as these mountains. It was during Tertiary time that 
these valleys and gorges were formed by the erosive action of the reju- 
venated streams. The mountains are left because the conglomerate and 
other hard rocks resisted erosion better than the other rock formations. 

In the early Tertiary many streams found their way through slight 
depressions in the Moosics and the West Mountain. The streams having 
the most water cut down its bed the most rapidly. This gave a steeper 
grade to its stream and it eroded faster than its neighbors. The larger 
streams gradually captured the drainage area of their small neighbors. 
This can be best illustrated by the notch through which flows Leggett’s 
Creek and the slight notch in the mountain just to the south of it. No 
doubt at the beginning of the Tertiary a small area beyond the mountain 
drained through this southern pass but the notch through which Leggett’s 
Creek flowed was lower and had more water flowing through it. Gradu- 
ally it captured the drainage area of the smaller streams and now there is 
nothing flowing from beyond the mountain into the valley by this southern 
notch of the mountain. Other examples can be readily noted in the two 
mountain ranges. The Delaware Water Gap and Wind Gap are more spec- 
tacular examples of the same thing. At the beginning of the Tertiary 
a small stream flowed through the depression of Wind Gap. The Dela- 
ware had a much greater volume of water and eroded its bed much more 
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rapidly. As it did so it increased the erosive power of its tributaries and 
the divide between the two stream basins receded towards Wind Gap 
until the Wind Gap stream lost all of its drainage area to the northwest 
of the mountains. It should be noted in passing that the upturned strata 
of a very hard rock formation, the Oneida Sandstone, forms the Kittatinny 
Mountains. These mountains are remnants left from the general erosion 
of the region just as the Moosic and West mountains of our county. 
A hard resistant rock formation in each case accounts for their existence. 

At the end of Tertiary time the topography of this region was sub- 
stantially as it is at present but there is some change going on all the time. 
A most remarkable thing occurred during the Quaternary period directly 
’ following the Tertiary. This was the extension of the great ice sheet to 
some distance south of Lackawanna County. This ice sheet which 
extended down from Labrador was similar to the great ice cap 
which now covers Greenland but was of much greater extent. In our 
own vicinity it was not so thick as it was farther north and yet it cov- 
ered the summits of our highest mountains. On the summits of Scrub 
Oak and Bald Mount one can clearly see the striations upon the rock which 
were made by the moving ice mass. It is not likely that the ice sheet 
maintained this thickness for any great length of time since we are so 
near to the southern limit of the ice field. When the ice began to melt 
faster than the snow accumulated the mountains were first revealed while 
ice continued on the lower grounds. Along the Lackawanna Valley this 
ice flowed in the general direction of the valley trend from northeast to 
southwest except where some hill or other obstruction deflected it. The 
direction of the last movement is easily told from the direction of the 
striations on the rocks. The earlier records of glacier flow are mostly 
erased by the later movements for the striations on the rocks were rubbed 
off as easily as one can erase pencil marks from a slate. These striations 
may be seen almost everywhere when a thin covering of soil is removed 
from rocks. Along the south side of Lake Lincoln, in Nay Aug Park, is a 
fine display of glacial striations. This rock was covered with several 
inches of soil until the lake basin was excavated several years ago. This 
soil had protected the rock from the frost. Neighboring areas of the rock 
which had been bare showed no such markings for they had been withered 
away in the thousands of years since the glacial epoch. The striations 
recently exposed already show the effects of withering and they will be 
entirely obliterated in the course of time. Transported boulders are fre- 
quently seen in our region. Conglomerate boulders are easily detected 
when out of their usual location. At the outcrop of this formation there 
are usually many fragments of this kind of rock. Where there is a cliff 
with conglomerate capping it there are sure to be boulders in the talus 
slope below. All this is likely to occur in an unglaciated region also, but 
in this vicinity we may frequently find a boulder of conglomerate resting 
upon a stratum of rock of a later age. For instance the great boulder in 
Nay Aug Park against which the soldiers’ memorial tablet rests lies upon 
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rock above the lowest coal bed. The conglomerate stratum itself outcrops 
in the gorge at the waterfall. We would have to dig directly downward 
for more than a hundred feet by this boulder in order to reach the original 
conglomerate bed. We cannot escape the idea this this boulder was picked 
off of some outcropping ledge of conglomerate some distance up the valley 
and was carried along with the glacier ice. 

In 1881 the great glacial pot-hole near Archbald was discovered. Some 
miners driving a heading came upon a vertical wall of gravel and sand 
instead of coal. The owner of the mine was consulted and he directed the 
men to work to the right and left of the obstruction. They did so and 
worked around an oval mass of the cobblestones and sand. The owner 
then told them to load this material into the cars and it was drawn out of 
the mine. Their work was like the fabled task of Sisyphus for as they 
shoveled it into the cars it settled down from above and their task seemed 
endless. However, in the course of weeks they removed all the material 
and there was an open hole up to daylight, nearly 50 feet above. They 
had emptied a gigantic pot-hole from the bottom. The original surface 
of the ground above the pot-hole showed nothing unusual. Shrubbery, 
grass and weeds grew there just as in other parts of the woodland. The 
occurrence of a great pot-hole where no stream was flowing was something 
of a mystery and so the state geologist was appealed to for an explanation. 
Prof. J. C. Branner visited the spot and examined the surrounding typog- 
raphy. He claimed the pot-hole was formed during the latter part of the 
Glacial Epoch. In place of the great ice sheet at that time there was 
merely a valley glacier moving down the Lackawanna Valley. At Arch- 
pald there is an irregular ridge extending across the valley and as the ice 
flowed over this ridge it broke into what are called crevasses. The surface 
water of the melting glacier poured down a crevasse and flowed as a sub- 
glacial stream from there to the terminus of the glacier. The force of the 
water flowing down the crevasse set loose stones in motion which ground 
out the hole in the rock. Pot-holes in mountain streams where they flow 
over rocky bottoms are, very abundant but this one where there is no 
present stream seems properly accounted for by Professor Branner. Some 
years ago when the writer (Prof. R. N. Davis) was teaching in the village 
of Archbald he took a walk with some of the schoolboys after school. On 
the summit of the hill directly west of the town several well-defined pot- 
holes or parts of them were easily detected in the rocks. As this is way 
above where any present stream could have done the work these small pot- 
holes were evidently formed in the same way as the great one—by water 
flowing down through a crevasse in the glacier. 

The topography of the region while much the same at the end of the 
Tertiary as it is at present, was modified considerably, however, during 
the Glacial Epoch, Hills were rounded off by the flowing ice and basins 
were scooped out to a slight extent. When the ice entirely melted the load 
of rock waste which it carried was deposited in a very irregular manner. 
In many cases it formed a dam which held a lake back of it. Lakes are 
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very transient features in a landscape. The inlets bring in sediment to fill 
the basin. The outlet cuts down its bed and eventually drains the lake. 
Vegetation grows along the margin and the lake becomes a peat bog and 
then dry land. Lackawanna County has an abundance of glacial lakes but 
there were many more at the end of the glacial epoch. For example there 
must have been a large one covering the flat land of North Scranton and 
Dickson City. But the Lackawanna River flowed through it and it did not 
take long to cut down through the dam where Lackawanna Avenue crosses 
the river and so the lake was soon drained. Such lakes as Moosic Lake 
which have but a slight drainage basin, have but little outlet and so the 
process of draining the lake is much prolonged. It can be easily seen that 
all our natural lakes have very small outlets. 

We began in the middle of the geological story—with the formation 
of the vegetable matter that was later converted into anthracite by the 
heat and pressure due to mountain making. Let us go back of this to the 
long geologic record preserved in our region. During the immensely long 
Palezoic Era northeastern Pennsylvania was almost continually under water 
and receiving deposits of sediment which have since hardened into rock. 
If we follow the line of the Lackawanna Railroad from a few miles below 
the Delaware Water Gap to Scranton we shall traverse the outcrop of the 
various Paleozoic formations. Let us consider some of the most impor- 
tant of these. At Portland we may see where limestone is quarried from 
the Trenton Limestone formation. This gets its name from the gorge and 
creek near Utica, N. Y., where the formation was first studied and not 
from the capital of New Jersey. Next this way and overlying it is the 
Hudson River shale and slate. This formation is the basis of an immense 
industry and several Pennsylvania towns owe their existence entirely to 
the slate deposits to the southeast of the Kittatinny Mountains. The Me- 
dina and Oneida sandstone or conglomerates are the hard rocks which 
account for. the Kittatinny Mountains. They were first named from locali- 
ties in New York state. As we come on toward Scranton we traverse 
limestones, shales and sandstones of various kinds. The thickest and 
most important of these is the Catskill formation consisting of sand- 
stone and shale. This is named after the mountains of New York where 
the rocks of this series are of great thickness. On the Pocono plateau 
are extensive areas of the Pocono sandstone, a hard formation which has 
successfully resisted erosion. As we reach the village of Nay Aug we 
see where the Mauch Chunk red shale had been extensively quarried. It 
has been ground up and made into vitrified brick for paving purposes. 
Above it we see the cliff of conglomerate which forms the base of the 
Carboniferous system. 

All these formations that find their outcrop from Portland to Seran- 
ton probably extend under Scranton and Lackawanna County. No doubt 
some of them thin out a good deal for their combined thickness at their 
outcrop is somewhere near twenty thousand feet. While it is not likely 
that the Trenton limestone is that far below the surface at Scranton we 
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are ready to believe that a drill hole would have to go down several thou- 
sand feet in order to reach it. 

The geology of northeastern Pennsylvania is unique. Within small 
compass we have a continuous record of the Paleozoic Era from the 
Trenton limestone about Portland to the Coal Measures of the Lacka- 
wanna Valley. The record of the Glacial Epoch is clear and especially 
interesting as we are so near to the unglaciated region to the south of us. 
The kames and moraines of our region as well as the lakes and striated 
rocks present a great contrast to the areas south of us which have none 
of them. Between the Carboniferous and the Glacial Epoch there were 
no deposits, to be sure, for the region was above sea level and undergoing 
erosion instead of receiving deposits. We can readily infer the mountain 
making and their subsequent erosion, however, from the wrinkled form 
of the strata which must first have been deposited in a horizontal position. 


CHAPTER V 
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TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON, THE FIRST RAILROAD, CANAL, GRAVITY ROAD, FIRST LO- 
COMOTIVE, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE RAILROAD AND CANAL COMPANY, EX- 
TENSION, CENTENNIAL—DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN RAILROAD, 
LIGGETT’S GAP RAILROAD, FINANCING, CONSOLIDATIONS, SHOPS, AN AN- 
THRACITE COAL ROAD, OFFICIALS, STATION—OTHER RAILROADS—SCRAN- 
TON STREET RAILWAY. 


Delaware & Hudson Railroad.—To the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
Company goes the distinction of first railroad to tap the Lackawanna 
County coal field. The enterprise was conceived by the Wurts brothers— 
Maurice, William and John—but to the two former belongs chief credit. 
Philadelphia merchants, Maurice and William, Shortly after the war of 
1812, turned their talents to solving the problem of getting an adequate 
supply of coal to that city. The upper Wyoming coal field (Lackawanna 
County) attracted them. William did much of the exploration from 
Scranton north to Carbondale. Maurice’s work seems to have been chiefly 
in acquiring land designated as coal bearing and desirable. The Lacka- 
wanna Valley was explored almost its entire length. Vast tracts of lands 
were purchased by the Wurts at from 50 cents to $3 per acre. As early 
as 1816 a small quantity of coal was dug out of Anderson’s farm near 
Throop: and sent to the Philadelphia market. In 1822 or so the Wurts’ 
fixed on the present site of Carbondale as the center of their operation. 
They believed that the Lackawaxen and Delaware rivers would afford 
ample shipping facilities, for all the coal they could mine, to Philadelphia. 
Carbondale was accordingly founded, a cabin built, workers engaged and 
equipment for mining shipped in. By the fall of 1822 about a thousand 
tons of anthracite had been mined, principally from outcrops. Some 100 
tons of this supply was transported over the mountain to the Lacka- 
waxen and Delaware and thence to Philadelphia. Difficulty was experi- 
enced in finding a market for the fuel and the Wurts reluctantly turned 
their faces to the New York market. 

How to get their output to New York was a problem solved finally by 
the building of a canal and railroad from Carbondale and Honesdale, to 
Roundout on the Hudson. The Wurts brothers realized that the under- 
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taking was too expensive for their purse. Others, principally New York 
capitalists, were interested. On March 13, 1823, the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature authorized Maurice Wurts to make the Lackawaxen River navi- 
gable for canal boats. On April 23, 18238, the New York Legislature 
incorporated “The President, Managers and Company of the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company.” This company was authorized to open water 
communication between the Hudson and Delaware rivers, to purchase 
coal lands and to transport “stove coal’. By acts of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, April 1, 1825, and the New York Legislature April 20, 1825, 
the Wurts company and the New York corporation were consolidated. 
Financial backing had been secured. Phillip Hone, mayor of New York, 
was president of the consolidated company. A real start in getting ready 
to build the proposed canals was made. Benjamin Wright, a noted en- 
gineer of that time, was engaged to advise on the canal route. He recom- 
mended a waterway from Roundout on the Hudson to what is now Hones- 
dale and a railroad over the mountain from that point to the mines at 
Carbondale. Mr. Wright was appointed chief engineer to plan and com- 
mence the work. Maurice Wurts was named the company’s agent. By 
an agreement the Wurts brothers received $40,000 cash and $200,000 
stock in the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company for their coal holdings. 

‘The contract for the first section of the canal from Mamakating, 
N. Y., was let July 13, 1825. Phillip Hone and other officials of the com- 
pany were present on the occasion of the start of the work. By December 
the whole length of the canal from the Hudson to the Delaware River was 
under contract. A loan of $500,000 was secured in 1827 from the State 
of New York to prosecute the work. By April that year the contracts 
for the section of the canal in Pennsylvania were awarded. By. early 
summer part of the canal was ready for navigation. 

The canal for its entire length from Honesdale to Roundout was 
completed and formally opened in October, 1828. The first boat, “Orange 
Packet”, left Roundout for Honesdale October 16. It carried President 
Hone and other company dignitaries. The arrival of the “packet” at the 
little Wayne County town was celebrated in a fitting manner. The canal’s 
total length was 108 miles, 83 from Roundout to the Delaware and 25 


from the mouth of the Lackawaxen to Honesdale. The ditch was 32 to ayes 


feet wide at the water line, 20 feet wide at the bottom. The minimum 
depth of water was 4 feet. The maximum capacity of the original canal 
boats used was 30 tons. There were 110 locks, which were 76 feet long 
and 9 feet wide. In 1842 the depth of the canal was increased to 5 feet, 
allowing use of 40-ton boats. By midsummer 1847 the depth was further 
increased to 514 feet, allowing use of boats of 50-ton capacity. Hardly 
had this been done than a further widening and deepening of the canal 
to allow use of boats of 136 tons capacity was authorized and begun. 


The gravity railroad from Honesdale to Carbondale, opened Oct. 9,. 


1829, naturally was improved and its capacity increased from time to time 
to keep up with enlargements of the canal and increased tonnage of 
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- anthracite shipped from the mines at Carbondale and other points. Much 
—nearly all—of this work was in charge of James Archbald, who took 
Service with the company in 1828 and after the opening of the railroad 
and canal was made superintendent of mines and railroad. By 1841 and 
1842 Mr. Archbald recommended alterations in location of the original 
line of the railroad and other changes which he was directed to make. 
The line was also extended from Carbondale to Archbald where the com- 
pany opened the White Oak mine. In 1858 the line was further extended 
to Valley Junction, Olyphant, where the company had secured further 
coal holdings. In 1860 extension of the railroad was completed to Provi- 
dence (North Scranton). Locomotive power was used on this extension, 
constituting the beginning of the present day locomotive operated rail- 
road. 

In this connection it should be noted that the first locomotive to turn 
a wheel on an American railroad, the “Stourbridge Lion”, was operated 
on a stretch’ of the D. & H. out of Honesdale. Horatio Allen, who had 
ordered the “Stourbridge Lion” and three other locomotives which were 
made in England, was the engineer on that memorable first trip. The 
track was a straight stretch for about 600 feet before crossing the Lack- 
awaxen River on a trestle and then extended into the forest about three 
miles. The road was built with rails of hemlock stringers. The running 
surface of the rails was protected with wrought iron straps 21% inches 
wide and half an inch thick. Hardwood stringers were later substituted 
for the hemlock. The initial trip of the “Stourbridge Lion’, with Allen 
at the throttle, was made Aug. 8, 1829. The trial trip showed that the 
roadbed was inadequate for the strain. Another trip was made Sept. 9, 
after which Allen reported that “The railroad as it now stands is not suf- 
ficiently stable for operation of the locomotive.’ The locomotive was 
accordingly removed from the rails and store alongside the tracks. Dis- 
carded until 1849 it was finally taken to Carbondale and the boiler put 
into use in the company’s shops, subsequently sold to Lindsay & Early 
the boiler was finally presented by that firm on June 18, 1889, to the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, to be used in reconstructing the 
locomotive. The report that-the roadbed was too weak to sustain the 
imported locomotive had a disastrous effect on the price of the stock of 
the company, which fell from $82 to $74 a share. 

The name of John A. Roebling, afterwards famous as the builder of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, figures in the building of the acqueducts which car- 
ried the canal over the Delaware and Lackawaxen rivers. These were 
completed in 1849. Their permanency may be understood when it is 
stated that the acqueduct over the Delaware at Lackawaxen, Pa., is now 
used as a highway bridge. : 

Washington Irving, at the time the best known man of letters in 
America, made a trip over the canal and railroad in the summer of 1841. 
Irving was a close friend of Philip Hone and Henry Bevort, Jr. He 
praised the beauty of the scenery and the daring undertaking. “For up- 
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wards of ninety miles,’” he wrote in a letter to a cousin, “I went through 
a constant succession of scenery that would have been famous had it 
existed in any part of Europe.” Irving Cliff, Honesdale, was named in 
honor of his visit. 

Under the original canal and railroad charter grant to Maurice Wurts, 
the State of Pennsylvania reserved the right after 30 years to resume all 
rights and privileges, without compensation to the company, if the tolls 
received had already repaid the original cost of the canal with 6 per cent 
upon the capital invested. In June, 1851, a legislative committee met at 
Honesdale and examined Chief Engineer Russell Lord, Mr. Archbald and 
others with reference to time of completion, cost, tolls, income, etc. Had 
the state exercised its option the result would have been fatal. In April, 
1852, the legislature repealed the offensive provision of the act and the 
company’s charter became perpetual. 

Philip Hone, first president of the railroad and canal company, served 
in that capacity from March 11, 1825, to Jan. 21, 1826. (His services as 
a manager or director, however, continued until his death in 1851.) Hone 
was succeeded by John Bolton, who held office from 1826 to 1831. John 
Wurts was the third president of the company. He was a member of the 
Wurts family who founded the company. Much of the early development 
of the concern was during his regime, which extended over 28 years. 
For a time Maurice Wurts was acting president, while John was in 
Europe for his health. In March, 1855, George Talbot Olyphant was made 
temporary president. John Wurts resigned as president on March 15, 
1858, and the same day Mr. Olyphant became president. His administra- 
tion continued over a period of 10 years—1858-1868. The Union Coal 
Company’s railroad line from Hudson (Luzerne County) to Green Ridge 
was acquired in February, 1867, and the property of the Baltimore Coal 
Company in October of that year. In May, 1868, President Olyphant de- 
clared that at “no distant day” it would be necessary to make important 
changes in the railroad by widening the gauge and substituting a loco- 
motive road for the gravity system below Carbondale.” Abandonment of 
the gravity, however, didn’t come until 1899. What may be termed the 
last improvements to the gravity system were made in 1867-68. 

Scranton furnished the fifth president of the D. & H. in the person 
of Thomas Dickson. He was elected May 13, 1869, and served for 15 
years. In the closing year (1868) of President Olyphant’s administra- 
tion a contract was entered into between the D. & H. and Erie to con- 
struct a branch line of the latter from Carbondale to its main line at Sus- 
quehanna. This gave the D. & H. entry into the Rochester and Buffalo 
markets. In 1868 a third rail was laid on the line between Olyphant and 
Providence and this section was double tracked in 1870. On July 4, 1871, 
a locomotive operated road was opened between Scranton and Carbon- 
dale. 

In 1869 and 1870 there were strikes at the company’s mines, seri- 
ously affecting the output of coal and also affecting the earnings of the 
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railroad company. During the next few years much valuable coal lands 
were secured in the upper, middle and lower valleys and leases made with 
several mining companies which controlled trackage rights of great ad- 
vantage to the D. & H. The most important of these was the Northern 
Coal & Iron Company. During the years Mr. Dickson was president the 
company expanded in many directions and passed successfully through 
serious financial trouble. In a D. & H. railroad caboose at Oneonta the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was born Sept. 23, 1883, as the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Brakemen. The change in name was made Oct. Bas 
1889. This caboose is preserved in a reinforced concrete pergola at 
Oneonta. Although Mr. Dickson had been ill from early April, 1884, he 
was reelected president in May. His death occurred July 31, 1884. He 
had started service with the company as a mule driver in a Carbondale 
mine. R. M. Olyphant succeeded him. 

By the end of 1886 the locomotive road from Carbondale to Wilkes- 
Barre was double tracked. The administration of R. M. Olyphant was 
notable for the abandonment of the canal and gravity railroad. The last 
canal boat, No. 1107, to carry company coal, cleared at Honesdale on 
Nov. 5, 1898, and on Jan. 3, 1899, the gravity road was operated for the 
last time. It was found more advantageous to use locomotive roads in 
transporting coal. The day following the abandonment of the gravity 
the loaded track between Honesdale and Waymart began being used as a 
locomotive road. The New York Legislature on April 28, 1899, authorized 
the company to lease, sell or discontinue use of the canal and authorized 
the change in the company’s title to the Delaware & Hudson Company. 

When in 1863 the D. & H. line was extended to central Scranton a 
substantial station and office building was erected at Vine Street and 
Franklin Avenue. In 1894 this was abandoned and the present Lacka- 
wanna Avenue station occupied. The company had intended building its 
station along the river between the Lackawanna Avenue and’ the Dipas 
& W. Railroad bridges. Mayor John H. Fellows contended that the com- 
pany was encroaching on the street. He called out police and firemen to 
stop operation. Litigation followed. The company finally gave up the 
idea of a station at that point and built the Lackawanna Avenue structure. 

David Wilcox, president from 1903 to 1907, died April 24, 1907, while 
in Europe. He was succeeded by Leonor F. Loree, who still holds the po- 
sition. Mr. Loree had operating experience with the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Rock Island railroads and was chairman of the 
board of the Kansas City Southern Railway. Under his management and 
direction the property of the company has been modernized and its policy 
broadened. In recent years in particular Mr. Loree has become one of the 
great figures in the railroad business of the country. His efforts to pre- 
vent the D. & H. being absorbed in a merger with so-called trunk line rail- 
roads and instead make the D. & H. the basis of a new trunk line to the 
middle and southwest have been notable and won Mr. Loree great distinc- 
tion. Charles H. Weston, of Scranton, whose father had for many years 
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been general land agent for the company in Scranton, was made a man- 
ager (director) in 1916 and still holds that post. 

The centennial of the incorporation and organization of the road was © 
duly observed in 1923. Mr. Weston was one of the committee on arrange- 
ments: The celebration opened with a great dinner in Hotel Astor, New 
York, on April 23. President Loree acted as toastmaster. A special train 
left New York immediately after the dinner carrying officers, managers 
of the D. & H. and distinguished invited guests. The train went to 
Wilkes-Barre over the Lehigh Valley and then took to the D. & H. line. 
Coal and railroad property was inspected in the morning and at noon a 
great luncheon was held in Hotel Casey, Scranton. Rt. Rev. Bishop M. J. 
Hoban gave the invocation. Mr. Weston was chairman and Mr. Loree 
toastmaster. Stops and inspections were made at Carbondale and 
Honesdale. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad.—A full quarter Ofna 
century before a spike was driven or a rail laid on the Liggett’s Gap Rail- 
road—the parent stem of the great Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad system of today—a canal and railroad to tap Scranton had been 
projected. This was the Susquehanna and Delaware Canal and Railroad 
Company. Henry W. Drinker, who owned practically all of Covington, 
that vast farming and woodland region east of the mountain from Scran- 
ton, was the impelling force in the promotion of the Susquehanna and 
Delaware Company. The project was to start at Pittston. A railroad 
line was to be built to present day Scranton, then Slocum Hollow, follow- 
ing the course of the Roaring Brook into Covington, crossing the Lehigh 
River near its headwaters and thence to Delaware Water Gap. Drinker 
had the Susquehanna & Delaware Canal & Railroad Company chartered . 
in 1826. The proposition, however, never became more than a paper 
road. Investors were not willing to put their money into such a project 
even though it would tap the richest coal lands in the world. Later (April 
7, 1832) Drinker and others secured a charter for the Liggett’s Gap Rail- 
road to run “from a point in Cobb’s Gap, where an intersection or connec- 
tion can be formed with the Susquehanna & Delaware Canal & Railroad 
Company in Luzerne County to a point on the New York state line in Sus- 
quehanna.” Drinker and his friends had no better luck in financing and 
building the Liggett’s Gap road than the Delaware & Susquehanna. The 
charter, however, was kept alive and in 1850 was purchased by the firm 
of Scranton & Platt. The members of this firm were active in the Lacka- 
wanna Iron Works and recognized the need for a railroad outlet for the 
product of their mill and in the development of the coal industry. The 
Liggett’s Gap road would connect with the Erie at Great Bend. The dis- 
tance but was 48 miles. 

New York and other outside capital was interested in the project by 
Col. George W. Scranton, but these investors demanded that they also be 
let in on the iron company of Scranton & Platt. This was accomplished 
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through the incorporation of the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Company. 
Scranton & Platt built the Liggett’s Gap road. Peter Jones, a New Hamp- 
shire man, was chief assistant to.Col. George W. Scranton in the work. 
James Seymour made the preliminary survey. Two routes through the 
Abingtons, one via Abington Center (Waverly) and Schiek’s Pond and 
the other by way of Dalton, Factoryville and Roberts Gap to Martins 
Creek were considered. Col. Scranton decided on the Dalton-Roberts Gap 
route, which was shorter and could be built cheaper than by way of 
Waverly. Work was begun in the summer of 1850. On April 14, 1851, 
the legislature authorized a change in name of the Liggett’s Gap road to 
the “Delaware & Western Railroad Company.” Construction was com- 
pleted and the line ready for use its full length by Oct. 11, 1851, when the 
first locomotive, the “Wyoming”, with two passenger cars made a trial 
trip over the road. Formal opening was on Oct. 15th following, when a 
party of some 60 men and women, many of the former among the stock- 
holders of the company, rode from Great Bend to Scranton. Shipment of 
coal began the next day and passenger service was instituted on Oct. 20th. 
One trip a day was made each way between Scranton and Great Bend. 

During the building of the Liggett’s Gap road there was a lively 
scrimmage between Irish laborers engaged in the work. Platt called the 
affair the “Irish war.” The contending parties were Corkonians and Far- 
downs. To one who knows something of the enmity between these groups 
of Irish, particularly the early Irish in America, it is not hard to conceive 
that the melee was a right merry one. Both sides were intent on driving 
the other off the job. The ill feeling camé to a head in May, 1850. The 
principal “battle” was fought near Clark’s Summit on the twenty-eighth 
of that month, with one fatality and a number wounded. Later two 
bodies were found in the woods, supposed victims of the feud. The clans 
were finally separated by Col. Scranton and the war was over. 

Scranton’s first real hotel—the Wyoming House—was the outgrowth 
of the building of the Liggett’s Gap Railroad. Col. Scranton urged its 
erection. Accommodations for travelers were meager at the time. Col. 
Scranton felt that a pretentious hotel would add dignity to the town. The 
lots at the corner of Wyoming and Lackawanna avenues were donated 
by the iron company. The structure, modeler after the famous old Astor 
House, New York, was a large three-story: brick building. The cost was 
$40,000. Col. Scranton had hoped to have it completed in time for the 
opening of the railroad in the fall of 1851 but it wasn’t ready until July, 
1852. John C. Burgess, of Hartford, Conn., was the first proprietor. He 
later became owner. In a letter dated Nov. 7, 1850, telling of plans for 
the hotel, Col. Scranton became prophetic when he said, “beg to have you 
keep in mind that this is going to be the great center of northern Penn- 
sylvania and that no one thing will give us a lift and standing abroad 
for the money it will cost than a good hotel.” 

The first locomotive bought for the Liggett’s Gap road was the 
“Pioneer”, purchased from the Cayuga & Susquehanna Railroad. The 
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“Pioneer” was floated down the Susquehanna to near Pittston and taken 
thence over the Pennsylvania Gravity to its connection with the ore mine 
mine branch line to Scranton. The “Spitfire’’ was purchased from the 
Reading. Both were used chiefly for grading and were wood burners. 

With the Liggett’s Gap Railroad project well in hand Col. Scranton 
in the spring of 1849 turned his attention to connecting the Lackawanna 
Valley with a road to Tidewater. Falling in negotiations with Henry W. 
Drinker for his Susquehanna & Delaware Canal and Railroad Company 
charter, Col. Scranton, through Horatio W. Nicholson, attorney for the 
Liggett’s Gap Railroad,in April, 1849, brought out a charter for the “Del- 
aware and Cobb’s Gap Railroad.” This company was authorized to build 
a railroad from the Delaware River at Water Gap, terminating at or near 
Cobb’s Gap. The company was capitalized at $900,000. The stock was 
subscribed at a meeting in Stroudsburg in November, 1850. Among the 
subscribers were John I. Blair, William E. Dodge, John J. Phelps, Anson 
Phelps, noted New York financiers. A survey was begun in April, 1851, 
by C. McNeil and the work pushed. The route followed much that of the 
present day southern diyision of the Lackawanna. 

Consolidation of the Lackawanna & Western Railroad and the Dela- 
ware & Cobb’s Gap road into the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road was authorized by an act of the legislature March 11, 1853, before 
the Delaware & Cobb’s Gap road was completed. The Liggett’s Gap Rail- 
road station in Scranton faced Lackawanna Avenue at the intersection of 
Wyoming Avenue. The freight depot was in the rear of Lackawanna 
Avenue, at Washington Avenue. In 1854 a passenger station, which also 
provided offices for company officials, was built on Lackawanna’ Avenue 
facing Franklin Avenue. The freight station was further west. In 1864 
a new station and freight house, both brick structures, were erected on 
the old sites. The station continued in use until 1907 when the present 
million dollar station, further uptown, was built. Shortly after the aban- 
donment of the old passenger station the building was razed and the 
present mammoth freight depot erected. 

With Scranton as the operating center of the railroad it was natural 
that shops and other works should be located here. The first car shop, 
on South Washington Avenue, was erected in 1854. An iron foundry 
adjoining was erected in 1855. Nearby was the round house with room 
for 30 locomotives completed in 1856. Originally this round house was 
surmounted by a dome 98 feet high. This was taken down in 1865 to 
stop the building from settling. Additions were made to the car shop in 
1857 and 1860 and in 1862 a blacksmith shop, in which was placed a steam 
trip-hammer and 32 forges, was added to the company’s repair and con- 
struction equipment. A new and larger round house was occupied in 
1866. The original Liggett’s Gap railroad bridge over the Lackawanna, 
a wooden structure, was destroyed by fire April 29, 1864. The great 
stone bridge which stood for so many years and until replaced by the 
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present structure about 1910, was first used May 9, 1867. In January, 1905, 
the company erected the Keyser Valley Shops and abandoned the Wash- 
ington Avenue Shops. A few years later the great machine shops on 
South Washington Avenue were erected. 

The Delaware & Cobb’s Gap line begun in 1853 was completed early 
in 1856. In the boring of the Nay Aug tunnel there was trouble with 
the contractor, James Malone. He “was in disagreement with the com- 
pany over payments. Work was stopped for two months. Finding par- 
leys ineffective and Malone belligerent the company officials determined 
to forege him off the job and complete thetunnel. On Aug. 21, 1855, a 
train load of armed men were sent to the tunnel. An old cannon was 
mounted on a flat car. Seeing the company’s army and artillery Malone 
capitulated, the tunnel was completed, permitting the operation of pas- 
senger trains from Scranton to Delaware Station, N. J., on May 15, 1856. 
Formal opening to New Hampton, where connections for New York were 
made with New York, was on May 27. This arrangement continued until 
January, 1869, when the Morris & Essex Railroad was acquired by lease. 
The Boonton branch from Danville to Hoboken via Paterson was built 
shortly afterwards. As noted the western terminus was originally at 
Great Bend. In 1869 the road was extended to Binghamton and that 
Same year leases were taken on a number of “feeder” lines in New York 
state and shortly afterwards the extension to Buffalo was built, giving 
the company a line extending from New York to Buffalo—from ocean to 
lakes. The Lackawanna & Bloomsburg Railroad, connecting Scranton 
with Northumberland, was chartered in 1852. Among the incorporators 
was Hon. George W. Woodward, of Wilkes-Barre, afterwards chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. The road was opened in 1858. 
The road was consolidated with the Lackawanna June 16, 1878, and is 
now known as the Bloomsburg Division. 

William H. Dotterer, master mechanic during the building of the 
Liggett’s Gap Railroad, was first superintendent of that road and of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. He was succeeded as super- 
intendent in 1858 or 1859 by John Brisbin, who had been attorney for the 
road. Brisbin was later promoted to the presidency. The next general 
superintendent was Watts Cook, originally from Paterson, N. J., who had 
succeeded Mr. Dotterer as master mechanic. William F. Hallstead was 
advanced to superintendent in 1880. Mr. Hallstead had begun his rail- 
road career as a water boy during the building of the Liggett’s Gap road 
in 1848. Later he became a flagman and advanced steadily until his ap- 
pointment as superintendent in 1880 during the regime of Sam Sloan as 
president. Mr. Hallstead had pride in his job. He aimed to make the 
Lackawanna not only a good paying property but dependable from a_ 
service standpoint. It was said that during his administration as super- 
intendent a person could set a watch on the arrival in Scranton of the 
Lackawanna’s fast trains. No man in the company’s roll of officials so 
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deeply impressed himself on the community of Scranton as Mr. Hall- 
stead. With the passing of the Sam Sloan regime Mr. Hallstead likewise 
terminated his service with the Lackawanna in July, 1899. 

It is no overstatement to say that anthracite coal made the D. L. 
& W. the great railroad system it is today. From the outset transporta- 
tion of anthracite furnished the bulk of the road’s business. In Hitch- 
cock’s History of Scranton we find that with the organization of the Lig- 
gett’s Gap Railroad by Col. Scranton and associates: ‘To insure busi- 
ness for the railroad it was proposed to purchase coal properties and open 
mines to be operated by the railroad company” and as Col. Scranton 
put it, “have a depot full of freight all the time waiting to be taken 
away.” This marked the beginning of the Lackawanna’s coal business— 
a business which has made the railroad one of the richest, most inde- 
pendent and progressive in all the country. Probably the earliest mine 
operation of the company in Scranton was the Diamond on the present 
northern division. This operation was opened in 1852 or 1853. . Real- 
izing that if the company’s coal was to successfully compete with that of 
other and older companies it must make a special appeal, Col. Scranton 
planned to clean and size it. All of the coal shipped from the northern 
field up to that time was “run of mine,” that-is, unprepared. There 


wasn’t a coal breaker in all the upper region. Col. Scranton ordered: 


machinery for a steam breaker for the Diamond operation. Under date 
of Feb. 3, 1852, Mr. Scranton, then general agent for the Lackawanna & 
Western (Liggett’s Gap) Railroad, wrote John J. Phelps, president: “‘We 
have closed a contract with Mr. J. S. Cox, of Reading, for a coal breaker 
and engine 30 horsepower and screens, apparatus, etc., all to be delivered 
and put into successful and satisfactory operation by May 1, for $3,800. 
The whole cost of the concern will be not far from $7,000 and warranted 
to break and screen 400 tons per day. This plan is the same as the most 
approved now in use in Schuylkill County.” 

Within a few years after the opening of the Diamond other shafts 
were sunk and breakers built. More coal lands, particularly in North and 
West Scranton, were purchased or leased. Except for the Pettibone- 
Swetland tract, the Bridge Coal Company and L. I. & C. Company hold- 
ings, the latter in Keyser Valley, the Lackawanna owns or controls 
through lease nearly all of the coal underlying West Scranton. Great 
areas of coal lands in Lackawanna Township were later acquired, and so, 
too, were valuable holdings in Luzerne County. The Oxford Mine, which 
figured so prominently in the mine cave agitation in Scranton, was opened 
in 1862 by S. T. Scranton & Co. and taken over by the D. L. & W. in 1868. 
The Cayuga, in Providence, was opened in July, 1870; Central in October, 
1870; Brisbin in May, 1875. The Hyde Park shaft was opened by the 
Hyde Park Coal Company and acquired in 1869 by the D. L. & W. The 
Continental and Hampton shafts were opened in the sixties. The Conti- 
nental originally was operated by the Continental Coal Company, but 
later acquired by the Lackawanna. The present Keyser Valley Branch 
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was built to transport the coal from these operations. The Bellevue (now 
Baker) was opened in the late fifties and the Dodge about the same time. 
The Pyne, Taylor, Sloan and Archbald were all in operation in the sev- 
enties. By 1868 the D. L. & W. had transported 1,728,785 tons of anthra- 
cite, much of it from the company’s own mines. In 1866 William Reed 
Storrs was made superintendent of the company’s coal department. To 
his skillful handling of the property~can be attributed much of the pros- 
perity and successful operation of the company’s coal holdings. Many 
new and valuable leases were made and tracts acquired by him in both 
Lackawanna and Luzerne counties. He had the faculty of surrounding 
himself with most capable assistants, particularly in the operating end. 
Benjamin Hughes over many years was Mr. Storts’ chief reliance ag oper- 
ating superintendent. Under him too was trained Col. Reese A. Phillips, 
who became general manager of the coal department shortly after Mr. 
Storrs retired in 1898. Edward M. Loomis, now president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, was in charge of the coal mining department for sev- 
eral years while vice president of the Lackawanna. Col. Phillips, who 
had started life as a breaker boy at the tender age of 11 years, advanced 
through the various stages of the mining industry to the exalted post of 
general manager of the D. L. & W. coal mining department. He was 
recognized as one of the great mining men of the region. His skill in 
handling men was exceptional. Under his direction was begun the re- 
habilitation of the company’s operations which in 1921 were segregated 
and henceforth became known as the Glen Alden Coal Co. Col. Phillips, 
on his retirement about 1916 because of ill health, was succeeded by 
A. C. La Monte, who died within a few months. William W. Inglis suc- 
ceeded La Monte. In compliance with orders from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the D. L. & W. mining operations were turned over to 
the Glen Alden Company. Mr. Inglis was made president. The railroad 
company received $60,000,000 for its holdings. Stockholders of the rail- 
road were privileged to subscribe for Glen Alden stock at $5 a share. 
The market value of this stock in December, 1927, was $170 a share. In 
1923 the Glen Alden Company built a modern office building at Jefferson 
Avenue and Linden Street, Scranton. To Mr. Inglis must go much of the 
credit for the wonderful progress of the Glen Alden during the few years 
that the concern has been operating independent of the railroad. In 1926 
the D. L. & W. Coal Company, the selling agency when the railroad oper- 
ated the mines, was merged with the Glen Alden to the mutual advantage 
of stockholders of both companies. 

Through courtesy of E. M. Rine, vice president and general manager 
of the Lackawanna, the following list of presidents and terms of office, 
since the beginning of that system, is made available: 

John J. Phelps, president Liggett’s Gap Railroad Co. January, 1850, 
to February, 1853. (Name of company changed to Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Company May 14, 1851.) 
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George D. Phelps, president Lackawanna & Western Railroad Com- 
pany, February, 1853, until consolidation with Delaware & Cobb’s Gap 
Railroad, April 11, 1853, when name of company was changed to The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company. 

George W. Scranton, president Delaware & Cobb’s Gap Railroad Co., 
December, 1850, until consolidation with Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company, April 11, 1858. 

George D. Phelps, president Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, January, 1854, to September, 1856. 

Drake Mills, president D. L. & W. R. R. Co., February, 1857, to Janu- 
ary, 1858. 

Christopher R. Robert, president D. L. & W. R. R. Co., January, 1858, 
to June, 1863. ' 

John Brisbin, president D. L. & W. R. R. Co., July, 1863, to August, 
1867. ; 

Samuel Sloan, president D. L. & W. R. R. Co., August, 1867, to 
March, 1899. 

William H. Truesdale, president D. L. & W. R. C. Co., March, 1899, to 
July, 1925. 

John M. Davis, president D. L. & W. R. C. Co., July 1, 1925, to __-_. 

George D. Phelps, being president of the Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company at the time of the consolidation on April 11, 1853, was 
continued as president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company until he resigned in September, 1856. Although the records 
show there was no president until February, 1857, following Mr. Phelps 
resigning, Drake Mills, who was vice president, acted as president until 
February, 1857, when the next annual meeting of the stockholders was 
held and he was elected president and continued as such until Jan. 1, 1858, 
when Christopher R. Robert was elected president. 

Mr. Hallstead was succeeded as general superintendent by E. G. 
Russell, who in turn was succeeded by T. E. Clarke. In 1912 E. M. Rine 
became general superintendent and afterwards vice president and gen- 
eral manager with headquarters in New York. Mr. Rine started in with 
the Lackawanna as chief train dispatcher, was advanced to division super- 
intendent and later to general superintendent on retirement of Mr. Clarke. 
When in Scranton Mr. Rine was a member of Select Council from the 
Seventeenth ward. Earl Moffitt, who began as a clerk in the Scranton 
office, is now general superintendent. 

In what was known as the “cut-off”? rebuilding of the D. L. & W., the 
major part of the work was outside Lackawanna County. To the east of 
Scranton between Moscow and Gouldsborough there were several small 
relocation of the lines. From Clark’s Summit to Hallstead the right of 
way for 39.6 miles was changed and title to the old roadbed transferred 
to the state for a highway, now part of the Lackawanna Trail. The re- 
location above Clark’s Summit particularly affected Glenburn, Dalton and 
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La Plume, in Lackawanna County. The Clark’s Summit-Hallstead cut-off 
reduced the distance between these points from 43.2 miles to 39.6 miles, 
a saving of 3.6 miles, reduced the grade as well as eliminated many dan- 
gerous curves. At Nicholson, a few miles beyond the county line on the 
cut-off, is located the far-famed Tunkhannock Creek Viaduct, one of the 
longest and highest railroad viaducts in the United States. The structure 
is of reinforced concrete. It is 2,3%5 feet over all; maximum height 240 
feet above the bed of the stream, 34 feet wide, and deepest foundation 60. 
feet below bed of stream. There are ten arches of 180 feet span, and two 
arches of 100 foot span. The Martins Creek Viaduct, at Kingsley, is 47 
feet wide, with seven arches of 150 foot span and two arches of 100 foot 
span. Its length over all is 1,600 feet and height 150 feet above the bed 
of the stream. Its deepest foundation is 25 feet below bed of stream. 

The present station was formally opened Thursday, Nov. 12, 1908. 
The structure cost over a half million dollars. The building is 250 feet 
long and 80 feet wide, of French Renaissance style of architecture. Ken- 
neth Murchison, of New York, and Edward Langley, of Scranton, were 
the architects. Lincoln Bush, chief engineer of the Lackawanna, was the 
designer. The first passenger train to stop at the station was a special 
carrying Lackawanna and other railroad officials and others from New 
York. Col. F. L. Hitchcock, president of the Scranton Board of Trade, 
presided at the exercises in the station incident to the opening. <Ad- 
dresses were made by President Truesdale, Mayor J. Benjamin Dimmick, 
Judge H. M. Edwards and others. 


Other Railreads.—Lackawanna County is not dependent on the D. L. 
& W. and the D. & H. for transportation services. Five other systems 
operate in the county. They are: Erie, Central, O. & M., Lehigh Valley 
and Wilkes-Barre & Eastern. At an earlier period there was also the 
Lackawanna & Bloomsburg, familiarly called the L. & S., now the Blooms- 
burg Division of the D. L. & W. System, and the Union or Lehigh & Sus- 
quehanna, referred to as the L. & S., now controlled by the D. & H. The 
Pennsylvania Coal Company road is now part of the great Erie System. 
In addition to these steam lines the Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley or 
Laurel Line, a third-rail electrical line, operates between Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre, and the Scranton & Binghamton, an interurban trolley, be- 
tween Scranton and Montrose. Both of these lines operate freight and 
express services as well as passenger trains. 

The Lackawanna & Bloomsburg Railroad was projected principally 
by Scranton and Wilkes-Barre men to afford an outlet from the coal fields 
to the agricultural districts of central Pennsylvania. Chartered April 5, 
1852, it was capitalized at $350,000. Originally intended to run only as 
far as Bloomsburg, it was extended to Northumberland, where connection 
was made with the Pennsylvania. Grading was started in Scranton in 
1854. The road began operation between Scranton and Kingston in 1856 
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and to Rupert in 1858. On June 16, 1873, the property was taken over 
by the D. L. & W. William Swetland was the first president. Seldon T. 
Scranton was one of the original board of directors. 
The Wyoming division of the Erie railroad which enters Scranton 
via Dunmore, was originally the Pennsylvania Coal Company railroad, 
later the Erie & Wyoming Valley. Next to the D. L. & W. and D. & H. 
no railroad in the county played such a prominent part in its development. 
Dunmore, the second largest municipality, owes its splendid growth and 
prominence to this old system which originally extended from Pittston 
to Hawley and was operated by gravity. Building of the Pennsylvania 
Coal company line was prompted by the need for transporting the com- 
pany’s coal output. Early charter restrictions were overcome by merging 
the Pennsylvania Coal Company limited in its coal holdings; the Wash- 
ington Coal Company also with a limited coal holding and the Luzerne & 
Wayne Railroad Company with a right to construct a road from the 
Lackawanna, to the Lackawaxen. All were consolidated in 1848 as the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company. Work of building the gravity -railroad 
from Pittston to near Paupack Eddy (now Hawley) on the D. & H. canal 
was started that year and completed in 1849. The road was narrow 
gauge. James Archbald, of the D. & H. had supervision of the work. 
William R. Moffatt was actually in charge. The line consisted of a loaded 
and light track parallelling each other in places. Loaded cars were sent 
from Pittston, Dunmore, etc., to Hawley and empties returned on the 
light track. William R. Griffith was the first president and Irad Hawley, 
after whom Hawley is named, the second. At the outset James Arch- 
bald was general superintendent; Mr. Moffatt in charge of. operation; 
John B. Smith in charge of machinery and John Hosie, of the mining 
department. Later Mr. Smith became president and general manager 
and his name is more intimately and closely associated with the roads 
affairs than any of the others. Mr. Smith became manager in 1853 and 
continued at the helm and as president until his death in 1895. At first 
the Pennsylvania Coal Company shipped all its coal to tidewater over 
the canal. Later when a dispute arose a connection was made with a 
branch of the Erie. In 1884 the Pennsylvania Coal Company was 
absorbed by the Erie and Wyoming Valley Railroad and the gravity 
system abandoned. The Erie & Wyoming Valley began operation into 
Scranton, May 9, 1883. In December, 1901, the Erie Railroad took over 
the Erie & Wyoming Valley Railroad, and the Pennsylvania Coal Company 
to remove a possible outlet to tidewater by independent coal operators 
who were dissatisfied with rates charged by the big coal carrying roads. 
The system has since been operated as the Wyoming division of the Erie. 
The Central Railroad of New Jersey had access to the Scranton field 
as early as 1866 when it leased the property of the Lehigh and Susque- 
hanna Railroad which had previously entered into a twenty year lease 
of the Union Coal Company’s railroad, from Hudson to Green Ridge. 
The L. & S. depot in Scranton was on Bridge street near the gas house. 
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When in 1886 the L. & S. lease of the Union Coal Company’s railroad 
expired the Central built its own line into Scranton locating its depot on 
the westerly side of the Lackawanna avenue bridge. This station was 
destroyed by fire, Dec. 18, 1910. A temporary station still serves. Fol- 
lowing the fire the Central planned to rebuild immediately. A mine fire 
broke out underneath the station site. Much time was required in getting 
this under control. An agitation fona union station, the war, government 
control of the railroad, all served to delay the construction of the new 
station. 

The Scranton division of the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad 
was built in 1890. It connects with the main line at Cadosia, N. Y. The 
road enters Lackawanna county at Vandling and follows down through 
the valley. The terminus is at Scranton. The O. & W. uses the Central 
railroad station at West Lackawanna avenue although stations are main- 
tained at Park Place and Providence in the city. The O. & W. controls 
the Scranton Coal Company which in 1899 purchased the coal holdings of 
the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Company namely the Pine Brook and Briggs 
collieries. Along about 1911 the company’s branch into the Briggs col- 
liery was extended to the Sibley in Old Forge borough. William Allen 
was for a number of years president of the Scranton Coal Company. 
James L. Cooney, now holds that position. 

The Union Coal Company railroad from Hudson to Green Ridge was 
built in 1866 to transport the output of that company’s mine. Joseph J. 
Albright, was general agent for the company and John Atticus Robert- 
son engineer. Financial difficulties shortly afterwards resulted in the D. 
& H. taking over the property subject to the operating lease for the 
railroad made with the Lehigh & Susquehanna railroad. In 1886 the 
D. & H. began operating the line. 

The Jefferson branch of the Erie railroad extends from Carbondale 
to Susquehanna. It was built in 1869-1870 and opened Oct. 28, 1870, 
passenger business beginning May 15, 1871. The branch was built by 
the Erie in agreement with the D. & H. afford the latter company an 
outlet to the west for its coal. The D. & H. had already surveyed a 
route, or at least it had been done by the Northern Coal & Iron Company 
with which the D. H. had close relations when the agreement to build 
the road was made with the Erie. The D. & H. extended the Erie financial 
help in the undertaking. The Ninevah branch of the D. & H. which con- 
nects with the Jefferson branch, at Jefferson Junction, was opened June 
17, 1872. These branches have had an important bearing in the relation 
of the D. & H. with the New England market for anthracite. 

The main line of the Lehigh Valley Railroad between Wilkes-Barre 
and Sayre built about 1869, is in Lackawanna county, for a short distance 
skirting the Susquehanna river in Ransom and Newton townships. A 
station is maintained at Ransom. A branch line also runs up into Old 
Forge borough where a connection is made with the Ontario & Western. 
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The Wilkes-Barre & Eastern Railroad line extends through Spring 
Brook and Clifton township and has a station in each of these sub- 
divisions. 

Just as the building and operating of the first electric street railway 
line in Scranton in 1866 had opened up a new era in street railway trans- 
portation, the building of the Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley Railroad 
(Laurel Line), in 1901, marked the development of the third rail electric 
system throughout the country. The line connects Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre with a branch extending to Dunmore. The original thought was 
to extend this to Carbondale but it was never carried out. Hon. William 
Connell was one of the men who conceived the plan and was instrumental 
in building the road. George R. Lee, of Philadelphia, was associated in 
the project. Mr. Connell was instrumental in securing the original 
charters for the Scranton and Northeastern Railroad; Central Valley 
Railroad Company and Northern Lackawanna Railroad Company. The 
road as built was one of the finest in the country. Westinghouse Com- 
pany equipment was used, and its success prompted the New York 
elevated railroad companies and others to change over to the third rail. 


The original companies were merged into the Lackawanna & Wyoming _ 


Valley Railroad Company, June 20, 1918. The name Laurel Line was 
adopted to popularize the road. Passenger service between Scranton and 
Pittston was instituted May. 25, 1903, to Plains, September 15, and to 
Wilkes-Barre, December 6. The Dunmore branch began operation June 
20; 1904. C. F. Conn was first manager of the road. In 19138 the 
Lippincott-Sproul interests secured control of the road. P. J. Murphy 
became general manager in 1915. 

Previous to 1905 cars to Wilkes-Barre were operated over a tempor- 
ary line which paralleled the Erie tracks in the upper Twelfth and Nine- 
teenth wards. The tunnel now in use which materially reduced the 
running distance was put in operation Oct. 17, 1905. Work on the tun- 


nel commenced July 5, 1904. The tunnel which runs under South Scran- 


ton is 4,750 feet long, and aproximately 17x22 feet in size. 

The Scranton and Binghamton Street Railway Company operates 
an interurban electric line between Scranton and Montrose. The North- 
ern Electric Street Railway Company, organized in 1906, acquired control, 
charters and franchises of the Dalton Street Railway Company and the 
Scranton, Factoryville and Tunkhannock Railway Company. The former 
had been promoted to W. P. Boland and others and the latter by James 
P. Dickson and several associates. Dr. A. J. Connell was first president 
of the Northern Electric Company. T. J. Foster, Hon. W. L. Connell and 
H. C Reynolds, Esq, were among the promoters and first directors. In 
1912 the Scranton and Binghamton and the Northern Electric merged. 
The Scranton and Binghamton’s terminal is Wyoming avenue, Scranton. 
The line runs from central Scranton to Providence, Clarks Summit and 
La Plume in Lackawanna county and thence on through Susquehanna 
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county with a branch to Lake Winola. The company has a power plant 
and car barns at Brookside, in Dalton borough. 

Scranton Street Railway.—In Scranton was operated the first street 
railway line in Lackawanna county. Horses were the motive power. 
Scranton claims distinction for having the first successful operated 
electric street railway system in the United States. E. B. Sturges, for 
years one of Scranton’s most worth while citizens, a lawyer and financier 
who promoted Scranton’ first electric road built in 1886 Says in sub- 
stantiation of this claim that while there had been several attempts to 
operate street car lines by electricity previous to the building and operat- 
ing of the Scranton line that with one possible exception all had been 
abandoned. He had visited every point in the country where electricity 
as a motive power for street cars had been tried—Montgomery, Rich- 
mand and South Bend, as well as Port Huron, Canada; Giants Causeway, 
Ireland; Frankfort, Germany and Budepest, Hungary, only to find the 
experimental lines either not operating or having’ been abandoned. 

Scranton’s initial electrically operated railway was known as the 
Scranton Suburban Electric Railway. Mr. Sturges was president; Col. 
George Sanderson, secretary and James F. Torrey, treasurer. These 
officers together with O. S. Johnson, John L. Hull, James W. Garvey and 
J. B. Dimmick, who later became mayor of Scranton, comprised the 
original board of directors. This company was incorporated early in 
1886. Work of building the road began in July of that year. The cars 
were built by the Pullman Company. Charles J. Vanderpoele, of Chicago, 
inventor of the system, installed the electrical equipment and operated 
the first car on its initial trip on the afternoon of November 29, 1886. 
The route on this first trip was from the corner of Lackawanna and 
Franklin avenues, north on the latter thoroughfare to Spruce street to 
Washington avenue and return. A second trip was made immediately 
over the same route but this time the run was extended to Adams avenue 
where the car was short circuited. The following day, November 30th, 
the car was run to the Green Ridge terminal. That night passengers 
returning to Green Ridge from explorer Henry M. Stanley’s lecture on 
Africa and his finding of David Livingstone, had their first five cent 
ride on an electric street car. Regular schedules were inaugurated the 
following day. Mr. Sturges was a passenger on the trial trip, Nov. 29th 
and again on Nov. 30th. 

Successful operation of the suburban company’s road with electricity 
revolutionized not only the competing street railway system of Scranton 
but transit systems of the country generally. Promoters from far and 
wide visited Scranton to see the “horseless street cars.” The result of 
the experiment in Scranton rapidly put the horse cars in the discard. 
Development of electric street railway systems was a mighty factor also 
in suburban development in many cities. Within a few years every 
Street car line in Scranton was electrified. Branches were built to section 
heretofore without transportation facilities of any kind. Towns up and 
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down the valley were connected by trolley roads with Scranton until 
today the lines of the local street railway company run through the 
valley from end to end. It may be information to some that nearly thirty 
years after Scranton had adopted electricity as an exclusive motive 
power for its street railways that horse cars were still being operated 
in some parts of New York City. 

Some twenty years before the successful experiment with electro 
motive power for its street cars the first street railway company was 
formed in Scranton. That was the year the city was incorporated out of 
the boroughs of Scranton, Hyde Park and Providence, and Providence 
township. Horse drawn coaches had heretofore sufficed to accommodate 
the travelers between the far flung sections of the city. Dr. Throop in 
his history of Scranton says that a charter was granted in 1864 to 
operate a street railway belt line from Scranton to Dunmore, to Provid- 
ence to Hyde Park and back to Scranton. Nothing apparently was done 
on the project for on March 22, 1865, a charter was granted Ira Tripp. 
J. T. Fellows, D. R. Randall, Daniel Howell, J. B. Stark, A. B. Dunning 
and W. W. Winton for the Peoples Street Railway Company, of Luzerne 
county. The capital stock was $35,000. The company organized June 
19, 1866 with James Blair, president; Alfred Hand, secretary and W. W. 
Winton, treasurer. Directors in addition to the officers were: H. B. Rock- 
well, T. F. Hunt, Ira Tripp and Daniel Howell. A few months before the 
Peoples Company organized a charter was granted the Scranton & 
Providence Passenger Railway Company headed by George Sanderson 
and with whom were associated William Breck, James S. Slocum, Jacob 
Robinson, George S. Kingsbury and William C. Chittenden. This com- 
pany organized Oct. 22, 1866. George Sanderson was made president 
and George S. Kingsbury secretary-treasurer. The additional directors 
were: Jacob Robinson, William Breck and W. N. Monies. 

The next year saw lively competition in building the two roads. The 
People’s line extended from the old D. L. & W. depot at Lackawanna & 
Franklin avenues, up Lackawanna to Wyoming, out Wyoming to Mul- 
berry, west on Mulberry to Penn, out Penn avenue to Carbon street, 
west on Carbon to Providence road, thence to Main avenue to Providence 
corners. The Sanderson road as the Scranton & Providence Passenger 
Railway Company line was known was really projected by Col. Sanderson 
to help in developing the Green Ridge section which he had just opened 
up for home sites. Its scheduled route was Lackawanna avenue to Penn 
avenue, out Penn to Mulberry, east on Mulberry to Wyoming, out Wyom- 
ing to a point about the present day Larch street where it connected with 
the D. & H. tracks, thence on that railroad for three quarters of a mile, 
where it branched off to the left and crossed the Lackawanna river near 
the Von Storch tract and thence to Providence. Col. F. L. Hitchcock, in 
his history of Scranton says that the road followed the above route only 
as far as Sanderson avenue and East Market street. Early maps of 
Scranton bear out this contention. The People’s Line to Providence 
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began operating July 4, 1867, carrying passengers to the Caledonian 
games in Tripps Driving Park on Providence road. The Sanderson line, 
it would seem from Dr. Throop’s history had cars running by May 29, 
1867. 

In August 1867 a contract was let by the People’s Company to build 
a line to Hyde Park following Lackawanna avenue west, crossing the 
river where the present bridge is located, thence up West Lackawanna 
avenue to Ninth street, then known as Wyoming street. The line followed 
a private right away over what is the present day Robinson street to 
the terminal at Main avenue and Jackson street. The line to Dunmore 
was built the next year or so. Its route was east on Lackawanna avenue 
to Jefferson to Spruce then diagonally to Madison at Linden out Madison 
to a point just beyond Olive street thence diagonally to Quincy avenue 
near Gibson street and out Quincy to Poplar street at the Dunmore line 
and following the present route to Dunmore Corners. The No. six 
branch was built in the early seventies for accommodation of workers at 
the Pennsylvania Coal Company shops. South Scranton didn’t have 
street car connections until the eighties. 

Very early in the operation of the Sanderson and Blair roads a con- 
troversy arose as to which had exclusive rights to operate on Lackawanna 
avenue then the principal business thoroughfare of the street. The dis- 
pute reached the courts. Within a few years Sanderson road was 
absorbed by the People’s Company. Tracks over several central city 
streets were abondoned, and the concern settled down to maintaining 
routine schedules. Hourly schedules were mainted on the Providence, 
Dunmore and Green Ridge lines. Sometimes there was a shorter schedule 
_to Hyde Park. In the bill of sale of the Sanderson line it was stipulated 
that cars should be run each way between Scranton and Providence “as 
often as once an hour from 7 a. m. to 10 p. m., except Sundays and on 
Sundays to run as often as will accommodate those wishing to attend 
the churches and Sunday schools.” The fare was 10 cents. The driver 
acted as conductor. The cash box was at the drivers side and passengers 
were supposed to drop their coins or tokens. The cars, small in com- 
parison with our modern electric cars, were heated by stoves and lighted 
from kerosene lamps. A. M. Pearce was general Superintendent for 
several years. William Matthews became president after Mr. Blair. He 
also held the post of general manager. Several stables were maintained 
by the company. The Central city stables were on Linden street near 
- Washington avenue. These were erected in 1874 and destroyed by fire 
May 2, 1891. The Hyde Park stable on Robinson street, just east of ° 
Chestnut avenue and the Providence stables on Main avenue near Oak 
street. At steep grades an extra horse was stationed to help get the car 
up the hill. In 1875, some eight years after the Sanderson and Blair 
roads began operation “Scranton” we are told “was supposed to have 
an up to date street car system.” By 1880 the consolidated company 
operated nine and a half miles of track. For the year ended October 
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1878 reports show that 235,163 passengers were carried over the road. 
There were no transfers in those days. The gross receipts were not 
large. The records show too that several new directors were on the board 
in 1880. The board’s makeup and officers at that time were: President, 
William Matthews; secretary and treasurer, Alfred Hand, James Blair, 
J. C. Platt, William Connell, W. W. Scranton, W. R. Storrs, W. W. Winton 
and John B. Smith. 

Street car operation in Lackawanna county was confined to Scranton 
until after the advent of the electric cars. The horse car lines in Scranton 
only penetrated to the business centers of Hyde Park, Providence, Dun- 
more and Green Ridge. After the successful operation of the Sturges 
road as the suburban line was known, development was rapid. The Hyde 
Park line, electrified about 1888 or 1889, was extended first to Eynon 
street and then to the city line. Extensions were also built in the early 
nineties or shortly after out Washburn, Luzerne, and Lafayette streets. 
With the opening up of Tripps Park for building and construction of 
the D. L. & W. shops in Keyser Valley, the North Main line was built 
and then extended out Farr street. Bellevue was tapped by a line in the 
middle nineties. The Nay Aug Cross Town Company operated a line to 
Nay Aug Park and Petersburg or East Scranton. The Valley Passenger 
Railway Company was chartered Oct. 27, 1892. The South Side Street 
Railway began operating horse cars in Sept. 19, 1888 and electric cars on 
October 16 following. Carbondale’s first electric road to operate between 
Mayfield and Forest City was built in 1887-1888. It began operation 
March 28, 1888. 

The Providence line at first ran only to the Corners. When electric- 
ity displaced horse power the line was extended farther north, and event- 
ually built up the valley through Dickson City, Blakely, Archbald and 
Jermyn. The Dunmore road in time ran out Drinker street about a mile 
beyond the corners in that town. Then came the extension to Throop 
and Olyphant. The first electric car on the Peoples line to Dunmore was 
on Dec. 11, 1888. Taylor and Old Forge clamored for street car service 
and after all the lines in Scranton were acquired by the Scranton Traction 
Company, the South Main avenue line was extended to Rendham in 
1898, and finally to the county line at Duryea where connections were 
made with the Wilkes-Barre-Pittston line. The first car to Taylor was 
operated Dec. 16, 1893. On the easterly side of the Lackawanna a line 
was extended through Minooka to the D. & H. crossing at Moosic. The 
railroad company refused to permit the street car company to put in a 
cross over at Moosic which necessitated a transfer of passengers at that 
point. From Moosic the line ran through Avoca and Dupont into Pitts- 
ton. Eventually the Carbondale Traction Company was acquired by the 
Seranton Traction Company, organized in October 1892 and controlled 
by Philadelphia capitalists which had also acquired all other lines operat- 
ing in the county. The Scranton Railway Company is now controlled by 
the Insull interests of Chicago. 
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For almost forty years of operation of Scranton street car lines there 
was no serious labor trouble. The success of the miners’ strike of 1900 
started a wave of unionizing in the industries of the county seat and 
throughout the county. At that time the wages of street car men ranged 
from 121% to 16 2/3 cents an hour. To reach the latter figure required 
several years of service. The promise of better wages and shorter hours 
through a union appealed with particular force to conductors and motor- 
men. With the formation of their tinion came demands for a wage in- 
crease and better working conditions. The demands being refused a strike 
was ordered and went into effect a few days before Christmas 1900. The 
public sympathized strongly with the efforts of the men and cheerfully 
put up with the inconvenience caused by the complete shutdown of the 
transportation system throughout the county. Negotiations ended the 
strike in a week. Unfortunately the peace was short lived and the early 
fall of 1901 saw the men again on strike because of alleged failure of the 
company to live up to its agreement. The first suspension had caught 
the company unprepared. When the men quit in April the company 
determined to fight. Frank Silliman, Jr., was general manager at the 
time. P. J. Shea was president of the car men’s union. Strike breakers 
were brought in. Labor ordered a boycott. Except on a few lines the 
public refrained from patronizing the cars run by the imports. As 
might be expected there was trouble. Mobs on the outskirts attacked 
the strike breaking crews. In one melee on Luzerne street a young man— 
Daniel McAuliffe—was killed, shot by a company guard. Business men 
about this time took a hand, organized the Citizens Alliance with the 
thought in mind of breaking the boycott, and of course the strike. 
Secrecy first surrounded the formation of the Alliance and it quickly en- 
rolled several thousand members. Several of the newspapers in sympathy 
with the car men’s demands attacked the purpose and organizers of the 
league. The organization dissolved almost over night and the strike went 
on its weary way for six months until April 6, 1902 when through the 
efforts of Hon. C. P. O’Malley and others an agreement was reached and 
a 10 years peace pact signed. Interruptions of service because of strikes 
or suspensions, have been comparatively few and short lived since. Both 
company and men have learned the value of arbitration and where direct 
negotiations have failed arbitrators have been called upon. In a couple of 
instances arbitration was not agreed to until after a suspension had 
become effective but fortunately these stoppages of service were only 
brief. 

Ten cents was the fare in horse car days. The advent of electric 
power saw a reduction in fare to five cents and later adoption of a uni- 
versal transfer system. With the city growing, and operating costs held 
down, the company made money, how much is disputed but it did make 
some. The World war advanced wages and cost of materials generally. 
About that time the general use of automobiles began to cut in on transit 
receipts. Despite the fact that the franchises of all companies operating 
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in Scranton and Lackawanna County stipulated a five cent fare, the State 
Public Service Commission on March 21, 1918 allowed an advance in fares 
to six cents; on April 23, 1918 this was increased to seven cents and on 
April 19, 1921 to eight cents or four tickets for 30 cents. In November 
1925 the company began the operation on several lines of so called one 
man cars, the motorman also collecting fares. This system is now in 
general use on all lines within the city of Scranton. 
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CHAPTER VI 


IRON, GENESIS OF SCRANTON. 


THE LACKAWANNA STEEL COMPANY—SLOCUM’S IRON FORGE—OTHER PIONEER 
FURNACES—EARLY MANUFACTURERS—EARLY PRODUCTS—IMPORTANCE OF 
LACKAWANNA STEEL COMPANY—SCRANTON STEEL MILL—DOMINANCE OF 
THE SCRANTON FAMILY—WILLIAM W. SCRANTON—JOSEPH CURTIS PLATT 
—CHARLES F. MATTES. 


A mistaken belief that not only anthracite coal but quality limestone 
and iron ore in workable quantities would be available prompted the estab- 
lishment of Scranton’s first and for fifty years greatest (mining excepted) 
industry, the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company, later Lackawanna Steel 
Company. There is no more romantic page in American industry than the 
establishment of this company, its trials, failures and final success by a 
stroke of daring which in turn played a part in the building of one of 
America’s great railroads, the Erie. Not to coal therefore but to iron 
making does Scranton owe its start. It was to make iron that Scranton, 
Grant & Co. came to the Lackawanna Valley in 1840 at the instance of 
William Henry, an engineer and mineralogist who had prospected the 
country roundabout and believed that in what is no wthe city -of Scranton 
nature had deposited the principal ingredients for iron manufacture—coal, 
limestone and ore. That he was mistaken as to limestone and ore was 
only learned after costly experiments and early failures which came close 
to wrecking the industry which sneering natives had termed the “Jersey- 
men’s humbug.” 

As early as 1797 the Slocums had operated an iron forge almost on 
the spot where the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Company’s blast furnace was 
later built. This primitive iron plant had used local ore and limestone and 
operated in a small way for over a quarter of a century. At Old Forge 
also there had been a forge—really a blast furnace. When William Henry 
came through the valley in the latter part of the decade between 1830 and 
1840 the Slocum forge and the Smith forge lower down the Lackawanna 
had been long abandoned and also forgotten. The valley was a wilderness. 
Not a coal operation had been begun between Carbondale and Pittston. 
Lumbering and agriculture were the only industries. A tiny village had 
grown up at Providence Corners. There were a dozen or so houses in 
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Hyde Park. Central Scranton was a virgin forest except near the old 
Slocum forge. Henry had first been interested in the valley in 1826 when 
he joined with Henry W. Drinker, Edward Armstrong and Lord Charles 
Augustus Murray, an English nobleman, in a proposed railroad venture 
from the Lackawanna to the Delaware. The venture having been shunted 
aside when Lord Murray failed to provide expected funds, Henry and Arm- 
strong joined in arranging the purchase of some 503 acres of land in 
Slocum Hollow (Central Scranton) for $8,000 or approximately $16 per 
acre. Armstrong died before the deal was consummated and in this emer- 
gency Henry turned to Selden T. and George W. Scranton, Oxford, N. J., 
iron manufacturers, and Sanford Grant, of Belvidere, N. J. Henry was 
father-in-law to Selden Scranton. The Jerseymen were persuaded to visit 
the region. The outcroppings of coal, grey cliffs believed to be limestone 
and boulders thought to contain ore, were convincing and so the Scrantons 
and Grant joined in taking over the proposed land purchase. The deed 
was dated Sept. 8, 1840. Philip H. Mattes, of Easton, joined the pur- 
chasers a few months later, when the firm of Scranton, Grant & Co., capi- 
talized at $20,000, was organized. Mattes’ interests were represented by 
his son, Charles F. Mattes. 

Hardly was the ink dry on the deed which gave the new owners title 
than work on the iron works began. Simon Ward, was the contractor. 
He commenced work Sept. 11, 1840. Slocum Hollow at that time contained 
five dwellings, a school, cooper shop, sawmill and gristmill clustered on 
Roaring Brook near the present Laurel Line station. Nearby was built the 
blast furnace. It was a great adventure. Iron had been made with Welsh 
anthracite a few years before. There was a small iron mill at Danville 
using anthracite but the effort was still very much in the experimental 
stage. The promoters of the new industry were courageous men. They 
needed to be for before success came to them there were dark days and 
for six years it seemed that there could only be failure. The small plant 
bgun by Ward in the fall of 1840 was ready for operatio nthe next year. 
In the meantime the company had purchased 3,750 acres of mountain land 
near present day Lake Scranton which was supposed to be ore bearing. 

Native ore and limestone as well as anthracite were used in the first 
attempt to make iron. The attempt was a failure. So was a second under 
the direction of an expert. Col. George W. Scranton, one of the partners 
at this stage, first displayed the initiative and resourcefulness later 
brought into effective play to prevent utter failure of the company and in 
providing the transportation facilities needful to successful operation of 
the iron works. Disappointed at the two failures Col. Scranton went to 
Danville to enlist the help of some one familiar with iron making through 
use of anthracite as a fuel. He returned Jan. 10, 1842 with John F. Davis, 
a Welsh iron worker. Davis directed the preparation for the next blast. 
The fires were started January 18 and in a little more than a months time 
75 tons of iron was manufactured. A second blast May 23, was continued 
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until Sept. 25, with an output of 374 tons. Nota great quantity for four 
months but enough to prove that iron could be made with anthracite. 

There were other difficulties yet to be met and overcome before the 
venture could be called a success. Small pockets of ore near the furnace 
were quickly worked out, but the supply on the mountain land, it was 
felt, would be ample. In 1841 an ore operation was begun near Lake Scran- 
ton (Ore Mine Spring). A little coleny sprang up around the so-called 
mine. The ore at first was carted to the blast furnace by oxe teams, later 
a narrow gauge railroad was built. 

At first only pig iron was manufactured at the furnace. The cost 
of making and transporting this crude iron was so excessive that it couldn’t 
compete with other plants. This will be better understood when it is real- 
ized that the iron had to be drawn in wagons to Carbondale or Pittston 
for shipment on railroad and canal. Scranton didn’t have a railroad of its 
own for almost a decade after the first successful making of iron in 1842. 
When it became apparent that a change of policy was necessary for suc- 
cessful operation of the iron plant it was determined to turn to the manu- 
facture of nails and bar iron, particularly. Additional capital was secured 
by taking in special partners including Joseph H. Scranton, a cousin of 
the other Scrantons, who was later on to become one of the biggest factors 
in the company’s success. In May 1844 a contract was let for a pudling 
and rolling mill. In April, 1845 the first iron was made and in July follow- 
ing the manufacture of nails began. Again hope appeared bright. Thous- 
ands of kegs of nails were manufactured and shipped to New York and 
other points. In a little while reports of dissatisfaction were heard. The 
nails were brittle, they broke off and were of no value. The reputation 
of the plant for nail making was gone. -It was at this time that full 
realization came to the owners that the native ore was unsuited and other 
limestone would have to be used. Of the three ingredients which had 
brought the Scranton’s and Grant to the valley in 1840 only one—anthra- 
cite had really proven valuable and available in quantity. 

Despite the repeated failures there must have been something alluring 
about the proposition. Sanford Grant, however, had enough. His interest 
was purchased by Joseph H. Scranton and Joseph Curtis Platt, the latter 
entering the firm Nov. 7, 1846. Edward Mowry was admitted at the same 
time as a special partner. The capital stock was increased from $80,000 
to $115,000 and brought in a group of New York capitalists including 
William E. Dodge, Anson G. Phelps, John I. and James Blair, Benjamin 
Loder, W. H. Wheldon, Samuel Marsh and others who put in an additional 
$115,000. Still later on the total capital was increased to $250,000. The 
financing had been chiefly the work of Seldon T. and Joseph H. Scranton. 

To make the plant a success business must be secured. It was here 
that Col. George W. Scranton showed his real ability. The Erie railroad 
then building had to have rails to complete its contract with the state of 
New York. English made rail cost $80 a ton, with uncertain delivery. 
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Col. Scranton proposed that the Scranton mill make the rails. Benjamin 
Loder, one of the stockholders in the company was president of the Erie. 
He entered into a contract with the Scranton mill for 12,000 tons of T rails 
at $80 a ton to be delivered within two years. To carry out its contract 
the Scranton mill had to install new machinery which had to be secured 
in Philadelphia. This was shipped to Pittston via the canal and hauled 
by mule team to Scranton. It was a herculean undertaking and seemed 
unlikely to succeed. On its success depended not only the future of the 
iron mills but the very existence of the Erie railroad. But the Scranton’s 
and their partners were stout hearted as well as resourceful.’ Within eight 
months after the signing of the contract with the Erie the first rails were 
manufactured (Date, July 23, 1847.) Just as a Welsh iron maker, John 
F. Davis, had demonstrated the practicality of making iron with anthracite 
two other Welshmen—Rev. John T. Williams, a Welsh Calvinistic preacher, 
and Edward Costlett were the first rail makers. Mr. Williams was the 
roller, Costlett his assistant. These were the first T rails made on the 
American continent. Within three weeks the mill was making rails in 
quantity and shipping them by oxe and mule teams over the mountain 
to Port Jervis and later to points between Narrowsburg and Lanesboro so 
as to expedite the building of the Erie. The delivery task alone must have 
been a discouraging one but it was carried through and the Erie finished 
its line to Binghamton with four days to spare. Some few years later 
President Loder freely conceeded the obligation of that railroad to the 
Scranton Iron Mills which he said, saved the Erie from bankruptcy. 
Ability to carry out its contract with the Erie was the making of 
the Scranton mills. Other orders followed and the plant was reported 
employing 600 men., A settlement of mill workers, Welsh, Irish and 
German, had sprung up in company houses south of the Roaring Brook, 
which became known as Shanty Hill but now called Nativity Place. In the 
early years of the mill venture the Scranton’s and other general partners 
continued to reside in Jersey and the south. But in 1843 Selden T. Scran- 
ton moved to Scranton; in March, 1846, Joseph E. Platt came; in 1847 
Joseph H. Scranton took up his residence near the iron works and in 
1848 Col. George W. Scranton and family joined the partners. Charles 
H. Mattes had been here from the start: of the undertaking, in 1840. 
Once the successful operation of the iron and rolling mill was assured 
Col. Scranton turned his great energy at providing a transportation system 
to handle its output. Hauling rails and iron to Carbondale for shipment 
on the D. & H. gravity and canal or to the North Branch canal Pittston 
was too expensive and resulted in too much delay. Nor did the building 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. gravity railroad from Pittston to Hawley 
help much. So Col. Scranton planned a railroad to connect with the Erie at 
Great Bend and later another by way of Delaware Water Gap. Within a 
few years these roads were built and consolidated into the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad. The financing of these railroads 
brought still other New York financiers including Moses Taylor into the 
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iron company, a condition of their investment in the railroad being an 
opportunity to get into the iron company. This resulted in the organiza- 
tion on April 5, 1853, of the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Co., capitalized at 
$800,000. John Howland was the largest stockholder. Selden T. Scran- 
ton was the first president. He served until 1858 and was succeeded by 
Joseph H. Scranton who had been general superintendent. Col. George 
W. Scranton from 1849 devoted practically all his time to the building of 
the railroads and in management thereof. 

For almost fifty years after the incorporation of the Lackawanna 
Iron & Coal Co. that company or its successor, Lackawanna Iron & Steel 
Company, was a mighty factor and force in Scranton. When operating 
at a maximum it employed several thousand men. For years Scranton 
was a recognized iron and steel center. As a direct result of the com- 
pany’s development Scranton and the Lackawanna Valley was given an 
impetus which hurried along the development of the anthracite industry, 
made Scranton the largest city in northeastern Pennsylvania and even- 
tually resulted in the creation of Lackawanna County. 

From 1855 to 1876 the company made T iron rails and after 1877 
steel rails. In the four years—1867-1870—the company reported net 
earnings of $4,163,656.71 on a capital of $1,200,000. The original rolling 
mill was located on the site of the present Laurel Line power plant; the 
first steel plant on South Washington Avenue (site of D. L. & W. machine 
shops). Excavation for this plant was begun Good Friday, 1874. The 
first steel was made Oct. 23, 1875, and the first steel rails Dec. 29, that 
year. W. W. Scranton, son of Joseph H. Scranton, was general superin- 
tendent at the time. He was a Yale graduate, who on his return from 
college had gone into the mills to learn the business, working in every 
department before being advanced, following his father’s death, to super- 
intendent. The company store and general office on upper Lackawanna 
Avenue was occupied May 12, 1868. 

Following a disagreement with officers of the company over the dis- 
charge of an employe W. W. Scranton resigned as superintendent in 1880. 
He erected an independent steel plant—Scranton Steel Company (first 
rails rolled May 4, 1883), which became an active competitor of the old 
company—so much so that on March 10, 1891, the Scranton plant was 
purchased by the L. I. & S. Co. and henceforth became known as the 
South Works. At that time the joint production was approximately 
278,000 net tons per year. In 1899 it was 313,000 gross tons and 298,000 
gross tons in 1901. For many years the company’s ore had come from 
the Superior region. This prompted a decision late in 1901 to remove 
the plants to Lackawanna, N. Y., so as to be nearer the source of ore 
supply and the advantage of lake shipments. In 1902 the mills were shut 
down and dismantled, an act which almost bankrupted the company and 
hurt, although it did not stop, the growth of Scranton. The removal of 
the L. I. & S. Co. mills from Scranton demonstrates the absolute lack of 
sentiment in big business. The company had been born in Scranton, grew 
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rich and influential—yet after sixty years it pulled stakes with appar- 
ently no more compunction than a wandering Arab. 

Very early in the life of the iron company coal lands sufficient to 
insure an adequate supply of anthracite were purchased. In time the 
company also acquired iron ore holdings in New Jersey and New York 
as well as the ore mine on the Moosic Mountain. At one time the com- 
pany owned and operated the Rolling Mill slope, Pine Brook and Briggs 
shaft. The Slope had been abandoned at the time of the dismantling of 
the mills. The Pine Brook and Briggs collieries were sold to the Scran- 
ton Coal Co. To the original 503 acres purchased in 1840 by Scranton 
& Grant the iron company had added hundreds more in central Scranton, 
the Hill section and West and South Scranton. Much of this land had 
been disposed of from time to time up until 1900. After the mills moved 
away the balance of the company’s land holdings in Scranton were sold, 
_ so that it is not too much to say that the company moved out lock, stock 
and barrel. 

The dominance of the Scranton family—George W., Selden T. and 
Joseph H. in the early days of the company, and later W. W.—cannot: 
have escaped notice. George W. and Selden T. were brothers; Joseph H. 
a cousin, while W. W. was a son of the latter. George W. and Selden T. 
Scranton were born in Madison, Conn., the former May 23, 1811, and the 
latter in 1814. Joseph H. Scranton was born in Guilford, Conn., June 28, 
1813. The original Scranton to immigrate to the colonies was John, of 
Guilford, who landed in Boston in 1637 and helped found the colony of 
Guilford, Conn. He became prominent in the colony, having been mar- 
shal and member of the general court. He died Aug. 27, 1671. Naturally 
in the Revolution the Scrantons with an inborn love for liberty were on 
the side of the colonies. George W. and Selden T. Scranton were estab- 
lished in the iron business at Oxford, N. J., at the time they were induced 
to make their venture in Slocum Hollow. Selden T. was a son-in-law of 
William Henry and to this relationship is probably due the fact that these 
Jersey iron masters were invited to prospect the Lackawanna Valley 
by Mr. Henry. Joseph H. Scranton was living in Augusta, Ga., when his 
cousins started the iron works in Scranton. He was a merchant and was 
induced to put money into the venture as an investment, or more likely 
a speculation. George W. Scranton was a man of great initiative as 
well as resourcefulness. He was a leader with vision. Difficulties seemed 
to stimulate him. Not only was he helpful—none more so—in put- 
ting the iron works on its feet, but to his perseverance was due the build- 
ing of the two railroads out of the valley which form the nucleus of the 
great Lackawanna system of today. Of engaging personality he was 
loved by everyone so that it is not surprising he should have been elected 
to Congress (1858 and 1860), as a Republican in a strongly Democratic 
district. His wife was Jane Hiles, of Belvidere, N. J. They had three 
children—Walter H., James S. and Elizabeth. Col. Scranton died March 
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24, 1861. Selden T. Scranton was the first of the family to take up his 
residence in the new town which was later to bear the family name. 
He came in 1843. Following the incorporation of the Lackawanna Iron 
& Coal Co. he became its first president, which position he held until 
1858 when he resigned and returned to Oxford. His wife was Ellen 
Henry. There were no children: Joseph H. Scranton becarne interested 
in the iron works through investing at the behest of his cousins. He 
came to Scranton about 1848 buying out the interest of Mr. Grant. In 
the financing which followed to put the venture ‘on its feet Joseph H. 
Scranton’s knowledge and experience was of outstanding help. He be- 
came manager of the company’s works in 1853 and president in 1858 on 
retirement of his cousin. In that position he remained until his death 
in 1872. He was twice married, first to Eliza Maria Wilcox, of Madison, 
Conn., and second to Cornelia Walker, of Lenox, Mass. A son by his 
first marriage, Joseph A. Scranton, afterwards became a congressman 
and owner of the Scranton Republican. There were seven children by 
the second marriage. Of these William W. in time succeeded his father 
as general manager of the iron mills. The iron works grew into the 
largest of its kind in the country under the management of Joseph H. 
Scranton. He died June 6, 1872 in Baden—Baden, Germany, where he 
had gone in hope of winning back his health. 

William W. Scranton, learned the iron business under his father. 
Born in Scranton, April 4, 1844, he graduated from Yale in 1865. While 
at that university he was bow oar on the famous Wilbur Bacon crew 
which won from Harvard. From college he went into the iron mills 
working in all departments. In 1869 he was made superintendent of the 
new mill and in 1871 assistant to the president and general superin- 
tendent. He went to Europe in 1874 to study German, French and 
English mill methods and Bessemer steel making. On his return he was 
made general manager of the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Co. and directed 
the erection of the company’s new steel plant. He resigned in 1880 to 
embark in the steel business himself organizing the Scranton Steel Com- 
pany. He continued as president of that concern until its absorption by 
the L. I. & S. Company in 1891 after which he directed his efforts in 
managing and developing the Scranton Gas & Water Company, of which 
his father had been one of the founders. He married Katherine M. 
Smith, of Saint Albans, Vermont, Oct. 15, 1874. There was one child 
by the union, Worthington W. Scranton, now president and manager of 
the Scranton Gas & Water Co. Mr. Scranton died Dec. 3, 1911. 

Like the Scranton’s, whose partner he was in the company which 
developed the iron works Joseph Curtis Platt, was a Connecticut man, 
born at Saybrook, Conn., Sept. 17, 1816. His early life was devoted to 
a mercantile career. In 1844 he married Catherine S. Scranton, of Madi- 
son, Conn. He came to Scranton in 1846 and took charge of the iron 
company’s store. In November he became a member of the firm. In 
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turn he became a director of the L. I. & C. Company and later on a 
vice president. Mr. Platt died Nov. 15, 1887. 

The part played in the development of the iron company by Charles 
F. Mattes must not be overlooked. His father Philip H. Mattes was one 
of the original members of the company. Charles F. Mattes was born 
in Easton, Pa., May 26, 1819. He came to Scranton as his father’s 
representative in 1840 and had charge of the blast furnace from the 
beginning. He became general superintendent in 1858 and later general 
manager of the works as well as second vice president of the L. I. & C. 
Company. For many years Mr. Mattes was a select councilman. In 
Aug. 1847 he married Lydia M. Pratt. In June, 1862, he married Martha 
Crosby, of Wilkes-Barre. He died Sept. 5, 1895. 
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EARLY INDUSTRIES AND UTILITIES. 


THE DICKSON WORKS, ORGANIZED IN 1856— TELEPHONE, INTRODUCED BY 
RICHARD O’BRIEN, FIRST EXCHANGE, COMPANIES CONSOLIDATED—ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT, INTRODUCED HERE IN 1880, FIRST COMPANIES TO INSTALL, 
FIRST POWER PLANT, CONSOLIDATION, SCRANTON THE “ELECTRIC CITY’— 
SILK, FIRST TO EMPLOY FEMALE LABOR HERE, ALFRED HARVEY FIRST 
SILKE MANUFACTURER, LACKAWANNA VALLEY SECOND IN SILK PRODUC- 
TION—SCRANTON GAS AND WATER COMPANY, SOURCES OF WATER SUPPLY, 
JOSEPH H. SCRANTON, FOUNDER AND FIRST PRESIDENT, TOWNS AND CITIES 
SUPPLIED—SPRINGBROOK WATER COMPANY. 


The Dickson Works. 


For fifty years and more the Dickson works ranked not only among 
the leading industries of Scranton but held high place in the state and 
country. Organized in 1856 as Dickson & Co. the concern took on the 
more imposing title Dickson Manufacturing Company in 1862. Its 
original plant was on Penn Avenue. Later it acquired the Cliff Works 
and in time took over and operated the Lanning & Marshall plant in 
Wilkes-Barre. Some twenty-five years ago the Cliff Works was acquired 
by the American Locomotive Company and the Penn Avenue property 
by the Allis-Chalmers Company. From a Scranton standpoint these 
changes were fatal. The new owners afer a few years operation closed 
the local plants and moved west. 

The expanding coal industry in the Lackawanna Valley prompted 
the founders of the Dickson works to establish here. Thomas Dickson, 
later president of the D. & H. Railroad Company, saw the advantage and 
need for a shop in Scranton to repair and manufacture mine machinery 
and boilers as well as other machinery. He interested his brothers John 
A. and George L. as well as Maurice and Charles P. Wurts, Joseph Ben- 
jamin and C. T. Pierson to join with him. That was in February 1856. 
By May the first shop of the concern was ready for operation. Thirty 
men—machinists, boiler makers, moulders and blacksmiths were em- 
ployed. The D. & H. about that time began building its new line up the 
valley. Dickson & Co. contracted to build engines and boilers. The panic 
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of 1857 was weathered and new business prompted enlargement of the 
works. In 1862 Dickson & Co. secured a charter from the legislature as 
the Dickson Manufacturing Company. The original capitalization was 
increased from $50,000 to $200,000. The concern at that time had 150 
employes. The first officers of the Dickson Manufacturing Company 
were: Thomas Dickson, president; George L. Dickson, secretary-treas- 
urer; John A. Dickson, master mechanic. 

The Cliff Works, a locomotive building plant, owned by Messrs. 
Cooke & Co., of New York, and located near the D. L. & W. Railroad yard, 
was acquired by the Dickson Manufacturing Company in 1862. The 
plant was enlarged and in 1864 an adjoining planning mill was acquired. 
In 1866 the Dickson Manufacturing Company, reached out for business 
in lower Luzerne and acquired the Lanning & Marshall plant on Canal 
Street, Wilkes-Barre. The plant manufactured axles and carwheels and 
did general machinery repairs. The capitalization was increased to 
$600,000 to meet the demands of the growing business. Thomas Dickson, 
retired as vice president in 1867 and George L. Dickson was made his 
successor. A brick foundry was built near the Penn Avenue shops in 
1869. Fire in February, 1875, destroyed the Cliff works plant which was 
immediately rebuilt on a larger scale. In 1878 a three story brick: store 
building was erected at Penn Avenue and Vine Street for the sale of 
supplies, and as general office and. storage place for patterns. By 1880 
the company was employing 600 men. George L. Dickson resigned as 
president in 1882 and H. M. Boies, son-in-law of Thomas Dickson was 
elected to the post. He launched a plan to rebuild the Penn Avenue 
shops. The plant was enlarged, and equipped with the latest type of 
machinery and was able to compete with the biggest and best plants in 
the country. Its products found a market all over the globe. The com- 
pany’s exhibit at the Centennial Exposition, in Philadelphia, in 1876 was 
awarded a diploma of highest merit and medal. 


Telephone. 


To Richard O’Brien, for many years manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, in Scranton, is conceded the credit for introduction 
of the telephone in Scranton and Lackawanna County. Mr. O’Brien, an 
expert telegrapher, interested in communicating devices, visited the cen- 
tennial exposition in Philadelphia, in 1876, and there saw for the first 
time the telephone invention of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. Most people 
who saw Dr. Bell’s invention looked upon it more as a toy than something 
of utility. Not so Mr. O’Brien. He saw its possibilities from a commercial 
standpoint. On his return to Scranton he acquired several telephone sets 
and began urging the introduction and use of the device. Finally he 
interested William Hallstead, then general manager of the Lackawanna 
Railroad, an experimental line was put through between Scranton and 
Nicholson in 1878 and Mr. Hallstead and others were convinced of the 
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practical use of the telephone. Later on railroad shops and the Lacka- 
wanna station were connected up; also connections were made between 
several central city offices. 

By 1879 more than one hundred sets were in use in the city. Use, 
however, was limited because of there being no central exchange. Through 
the efforts of Mr. O’Brien the first telephone exchange was organized 
and installed in a building on Lackawanna Avenue near Penn Avenue 
and began operating early in January, 1880. At first the exchange had 
but thirty-five subscribers. Young men instead of women were used as 
switchboard operators. _The first operators in the exchange were James 
Coleman, Thomas McTighe, Thomas Roche, with T. J. Jennings in charge. 
Mr. O’Brien later entered into an agreement with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company which had secured control of the Bell patent for 
its exclusive use in this territory. For several years no effort was made 
to extend the lines outside of the city. In fact the use of the telephone 
in the city was mighty limited. Eventually the convenience of a telephone 
dawned upon the public. During the past few years the increased growth 
in use of telephones has been remarkable. For a time there were two 
telephone companies in Scranton—the Bell and Consolidated. Some few 
years ago, however, the Bell secured exclusive control through purchase 
of the Consolidated. The headquarters Building on Adams Avenue was 
erected in 1925-26. 


Electric Light. 


Electric illumination was introduced into Scranton, according to most 
authentic records, late in 1880. Previous to that time acetylene gas lamps 
were used for street lighting purposes. In all of the towns excepting 
Carbondale and Dunmore there were no attempt at lighting streets at 
night until after the successful use of electricity had been demonstrated. 
Even in Scranton the total number of acetylene gas lights didn’t exceed 
more than a couple of hundred. Today thousands of electric lights are 
used. It may be truly said that ours is a crowded valley of lights. The 
first electric lights introduced here were arc lamps, next came the incan- 
descent lamp. In the beginning electric power illumination was in control 
of a number of companies, a few of the mid-valley towns operating 
municipal plants. The Scranton Electric Company, a subsidiary of the 
American Gas & Electric Company, now practically controlls the electric 
power business of the county. The only remaining municipal plant is that 
at Olyphant which has been successfully operated for more than thirty 
years. 

Newspaper files show that the electric light was introduced in Scran- 
ton at the Dickson Locomotive Works, Dec. 6, 1880, in the steel mills 
Feb. 23, 1881, the Dickson Works on Penn Avenue, Oct. 21, 1882. These 
were all individual plants. The first public demonstration of the incandes- 
cent light was at the old Authors’ carnival in the old armory. Arthur 
Frothingham, of New York, is credited with having been a pioneer in 
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the promotion of the use of electricity for street lighting purposes. The 
late W. W. Scranton, then head of the Scranton Gas & Water Company, 
was instrumental in building the first electric power plant. along the river. 
Select council passed the Peoples Electric Light and Power Co. ordinance 
in the summer of 1883. 

In 1900 the different power plants were consolidated under the name 
of the Scranton Electric Company. This property some years later was 
taken over by the American Gas & Electric Company. Duncan T. Camp- 
bell has been manager here practically since controlled by the American 
Gas & Electric Company. The company has made its greatest strides 
under Mr. Campbell’s direction, acquiring control of all operating com- 
panies in the valley between Pittston and Forest City excepting the 
municipal plant at Olyphant. During the past few years the Scranton 
Electric Company in conjunction with the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Company built a great power station above Pittston on the Susquehanna 
River. 

Following the successful operation of electric street cars in 1886, and 
mindful of Scranton’s early use of electricity for lighting purposes 
Scranton took on the name of the “Electric City,” bestowed on it by Rev. 
David Spencer, D. D., then pastor of the old Penn Avenue Baptist Church. 


Silk. 


Manufacture of silk was an early industry in Scranton and the Lacka- 
wanna Valley. Available help first attracted silk men to this section. 
Up to the advent of the silk mills here there were practically no industries 
employing female labor. During the long periods before the anthracite 
industry was stabilized particularly, the silk industry, was a Godsend 
to the region. Many families would have suffered for the necessities of 
life but for the money that daughters were able to earn in the silk mills. 

Alfred Harvey, of Connecticut, was the first silk manufacturer to 
locate in Scranton. Mr. Harvey was a machinist by trade. For several 
years before coming to Scranton he had been engaged in the silk business 
in Willimantic and New London, Conn. He came to Scranton in 1872 
as superintendent of the Scranton Silk Company, built a mill in the sum- 
mer of that year, opening and starting what is now the Sauquoit mill.* 
In a sketch of Mr. Harvey’s life it is stated that “this was the first mill 
built in Eastern Pennsylvania outside of Philadelphia. After six years 
the company went into liquidation and an assignee was appointed, the 
property being sold to the present company.” Mr. Harvey then started 
a mill in Hyde Park and afterwards moved to South Washington Avenue 
where he built a mill 140x40 feet, three stories high, giving employment 
to nearly 300 hands. 


*One account says the Sauquoit Mill was built in 1870 by the Sprague 
Manufacturing Co. of Rhode Island and was taken over by the Sauquoit 
Co. in 1879. 
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‘From time to time following the advent of the Sauquoit Mill Com- 
pany here the property of that concern has been enlarged until today 
it is probably the largest in Scranton if not the Lackawanna Valley. In 
the half century or more since Mr. Harvey opened his first mill in South 
Scranton plants have been established in every industrial town in the 
section until today the Lackawanna Valley is second only to Patterson as 
a silk producing center. A majority.of the mills in the region are so- 
called throwster plants. Several of the larger concerns, however, operate 
weaving departments as well. 


Scranton Gas and Water Company. 


Mountain streams which flow into great storage reservoirs furnish 
the entire Lackawanna Valley with an abundant supply of pure, whole- 
some water. Two companies—Scranton Gas & Water Company and 
Spring Brook Water Company—have exclusive operating rights in the . 
territory which extends from Old Forge to Vandling. The Scranton Com- 
pany dominates in practically all of the city of that name and the upper 
valley. The Spring Brook Company supplies lower South Scranton, Belle- 
vue and Lincoln Heights and down the valley. Smaller companies operate 
in the towns north and east of the mountain. Both the Scranton and 
Spring Brook companies own vast stretches of wild land and reservoir 
water sheds and give much attention to keeping the supply pure and 
uncontaminated. Gravity supplies all the pressure needed. 

Wells, springs and nearby creeks and the Lackawanna River -fur- 
nished water needed in Scranton up until the coming of the iron works 
in 1840 and for a good many years after. On March 16, 1854 the Scranton 
Gas & Water Company was organized. Joseph H. Scranton was the first 
president. The Lackawanna River, then a beautiful stream which flowed 
through a valley as yet practically unscared by industry and with only a 
few straggling hamlets along its entire length was hit upon as a source 
for the needed water supply. A pumping station was set up near the 
present Carbon Street bridge and water pumped to a settling and dis- 
tributing reservoir about where the First Presbyterian now stands 
(Madison Avenue and Olive Street.) This reservoir was aproximately 
150 feet square and could hold a million gallons of water. From this 
reservoir mains were laid to central Scranton. Providence had a water 
system of its own. Lower South Scranton was undeveloped and so too 
was the Hill section and lower West Scranton. In the late sixties the 
company built a dam on Roaring Brook, above Nay Aug Falls, beyond the 
tunnel. Water from this dam was also pumped to the Madison Avenue 
reservoir. A flood on the Lackawanna damaged the pumping machinery 
not long after the Roaring Brook Dam was completed and until the build- 
ing of No. 7 Dam in 1873, Roaring Brook Dam was the only source of 
supply. Discovery that sulphur water from Dunmore Mines, was begin- 
ning to seep into the water of Roaring Brook and the charge that the 
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rolling mill disaster of Feb. 28, 1870 was due to sulphur coroded pipes in 
the boiler prompted the water company to establish its dam on the brook 
beyond the coal measure. 

Joseph H. Scranton, founder and first president of the water com- 
pany, died in Europe in 1879. His son William W. Scranton became presi- 
dent and general manager. To him more than any other person is credit 
due for the great expansion of the company. It was his foresight which 
resulted in building of storage reservoirs with sufficient water to supply 
Scranton and the upper valley for 200 days if a drop of rain didn’t fall 
in all that time. He devoted his best efforts at making the company’s 
plant a model one and succeeded. Not only did he build more and bigger 
reservoirs to store water but acquired vast water sheds,. cleared off all 
human habitations, engaged in extensive reforestation, all intended to 
augment and protect the supply. He purchased the water companies in 
every town in the valley north to Forest City and consolidated these 
various systems into one. In this way he secured control of the field and 
at the same time made certain that the communities north of the city 
would always have an adequate supply. 

In 1887 Mr. Scranton launched an expansion program, building the 
Elmhurst, Oak Run and No. 5 reservoirs. Water ran over the apron of 
Elmdurst Dam for the first time Nov. 15, 1889. Later on the capacity 
of all these reservoirs was increased until Elmhurst holds 1,393,000,000 
gallons, Oak Run 420,000,000 and No. 5, 32,000,000 gallons of water. 

Petersburg and the hill section as well as the Gammons Hill district 
of Hyde Park could not always get a supply of water from Elmhurst. 
To meet the needs of these sections the Williams Bridge Dam on Stafford 
meadow brook, a high pressure reservoir, was built. Work was begun 
on this dam in 1893. The capacity of this reservoir is 342,000,000 gal- 
lons. Still Mr. Scranton wasn’t satisfied and accordingly another great 
dam, which he called the Burned Bridge Reservoir but which the public 
insisted in designating Lake Scranton was built. This reservoir, the larg- 
est of the entire system, was completed in 1898. Its capacity is 
2,217,000,000 gallons. Mr. Scranton built a fine hard surfaced road 
around the lake and up the steep sides of Scrub Oak Mountain and Mount 
Anonymous and threw them open to public use, giving the people a drive 
of unusual excellence and an opportunity to view scenery of almost un- 
rivaled beauty. He also purchased watershed rights and land for future 
emergency reservoirs in Covington and Lehigh townships and about 1895 
installed a pumping station along the Lehigh River at Gouldsboro should 
the occasion ever demand its use. The Lehigh Dam was completed in 
1910. During one year in the later nineties 700,000,000 gallons of water 
was pumped from the Lehigh into Roaring Brook for use in Scranton. 

Towns along the Lackawanna River north of Scranton as well as 
Dunmore all had independent water companies. Frequently they were 
unable to supply the demand for water and the Scranton Company was 
importuned to sell them water. Mr. Scranton in 1906 purchased the 
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Providence, Dunmore, Blakely, Olyphant and Archbald water companies 
and connected them up with the Scranton system. In 1905 he purchased 
the Consolidated Water Company of Carbondale, which also supplied 
Jermyn, Mayfield, Forest City and Vandling. Improvements were made 
insuring the purity and plentifulness of supply for all these communities. 
A filtration system was _ installed at Chinchilla to better protect the 
Providence supply. By means of a tunnel Lake Scranton is connected 
with No. 7 Dam, so that the Roaring Brook supply can be augmented 
when needed. In 1909 meters were installed for domestic use in Scranton 
and gradually extended until today the whole system is metered. The 
company controls over 700 miles of pipe. 

W. W. Scranton died Dec. 3, 1916 and was succeeded as president and 
general manager by his son Worthington W. Trained in the business by 
his father, Worthington W. has operated the system along the same 
efficient lines, watchful of the purity and sufficiency of the supply. 

In January, 1928, the properties of the Scranton Gas & Water Com- 
pany were acquired by the Federal Water Service Corporation of New 
York at a price of approximately $28,000,000. 


Springbrook Water Company. 


The lower Lackawanna Valley communities are supplied with water 
by the Springbrook Water Company, now owned by the Federal Water 
Service Corporation, of New York. The Springbrook Water Company 
was organized by Col. L. A. Watres, in 1888. First it supplied water only 
to Avoca, later Col. Watres and associates secured franchises covering 
lower Lackawanna and upper Luzerne counties. In our own county, Tay- 
lor, Old Forge, Moosic, Minooka, as well as the Twenty-second Ward, of 
Scranton, get their water supply from the Springbrook Company. In 
the course of time the Springbrook Company’s operations were extended 
to include Wilkes-Barre and other communities round about. At the 
time of the sale of the Springbrook Water Company to the Federal Water 
Service Corporation, it served forty-two municipalities in Luzerne and 
Lackawanna counties. The chief source of the Springbrook Company’s 
supply is in Springbrook Township, Lackawanna County. The Spring- 
brook Company has 51 reservoirs all told, with a storage capacity of 
11,500,000,000 gallons. The company has upwards of 680 miles of pipe, 
Supplies a population of approximately 380,000 people. Its largest dam 
in Springbrook Township has a capacity of 2,000,000,000 gallons, was 
erected within the past decade at a cost of over $2,000,000. The sale of 
the Springbrook Water Company to the Federal Water Service Corpora- 
tion was put through in September, 1927. The purchase price was gen- 
erally understood to be $15,000,000. 

Dalton and Clarks Summit are supplied by separate water companies. 
Both are now owned by the Community Water Service Corporation. The 
Clarks Summit Water Company was established in the late 90’s to supply 
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water to Clarks Summit and Clarks Green Boroughs. Its supply is 
obtained from artesian wells. Dalton and vicinity is supplied by the 
North Abington Water Company, organized in 1894. Artesian wells are 
relied upon to furnish a supply of water. In December, 1927, the North 
Abington Company, which was controlled by F. R. Francis, was purchased 
by the Community Water Service Corporation, which a few months 
previously had also acquired the Clarks Summit Water Company. 

Moscow has an independent water company. Other villages in the 
county depend upon wells and springs for supply. 




















CHAPTER VIII 





ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY. 
(By P. H. Moore) 





ORIGIN OF COAL—EXTENT OF FIELD—DISCOVERY OF ANTHRACITE AS FUEL— 
EARLY MINING AND TRANSPORTATION — NORTHERN COAL FIELD — FIRST 
SHIPMENTS—AMOUNT OF DEPOSIT--TONS MINED—PRIMITIVE MINING—IM- 
PROVED AND MODERN METHODS—TRANSPORTATION—MINING LEGISLATION 
—MINE DISASTERS—DATES OF OPERATIONS—THE BEGINNING—NATIONALI- 
TIES OF MINERS—EARLY STRIKES—STRIKES OF 1902 AND 1925—PLAN OF 
SETTLEMENT. 


As history is a record of past events, it is very obvious that we must 
borrow from various sources, from the few we find among the living who 
can look back along memory’s lane and tell the story, or from those who 
have recorded the happenings of each day and are now numbered with 
the past. 

It is hard to find those mingling with the present generation who 
can relate the happenings of more than a half century ago. It seems that 
age muddles the memory and only the mist of the past looms up before 
them. To some the evening of life brings back memories of the past with 
its compensations, while others seem to slumber “Like a clock worn out 
with eating Time. The wheels of weary life seem to stand still.” 

Among the many old settlers whom I have conversed with relative 
to the correct dates of important events of the long ago, only few were 
found who had a faint recollection of the happenings, with a somewhat 
muddled memory as to dates. 

I acknowledge with many thanks the hearty support received from 
The Explosive Engineer in which Dr. Parker’s article appeared in the 
1925 issue dealing with the “Discovery, Development and Transportation 
of Pennsylvania’s Anthracite,” from which I have quoted by permission 
of both; Cadwallader Evans, General Manager, Hudson Coal Co.; James 
Cooney, President and General Manager, Scranton Coal Co.; J. P. Jen- 
nings, General Superintendent, Hillside Coal and Iron Co. and Pennsyl- 
_vania Coal Co.; W. P. Jennings, General Manager, Temple Coal Co ; the 
Glen Alden Coal Co., through their Assistant General Superintendent, 
George V. O’Hara, from whom I received data as to when the various 
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collieries in Lackawanna ounty first began to operate. Also Thomas 
Couzins, Chief Engineer, Scranton Coal Co., for mine tracings showing 
primitive methods of mining, all of which helped in no small measure to 
tell a short story of the Anthracite Coal Mines of Lackawanna County, 
which is herewith presented. 


The generally accepted theory is that coal is of vegetable origin, 
composed of metamorphosed organic matter in the form of carbon, mixed 
with other impurities. The organic matter forming coal is the accumu- 
lation from the successive growth and disintegration of vegetable matter 
under water down through the ages. This accumulation was submerged 
by geological changes and buried beneath successive layers of other 
materials deposited by water or washed there by streams. Heat and 
pressure were the agents by which the organic matter was metamor- 
phosed, forming peat, lignite, bituminous and anthracite. 

Anthracite coal consists mainly of fixed carbon with small amounts 
of volatile matter, ash, and sulphur. Anthracite is harder than Bitumi- 
nous, containing a larger amount of fixed carbon and less volatile mat- 
ter with the result anthracite burns with less smoke and flame. It is 
also the accepted theory that all seams of coal were originally bituminous 
which in some way have been changed into anthracite. 

Prof. J. P. Lesley, in his remarks on the origin of coal, says: “It | 
must be kept in mind that all the agencies which contributed to the for- 
mation of coal beds worked on a prodigiously larger scale than those 
which are now in activity for the formation of peat. Then, the deposits 
of vegetable remains were from an exceptionally exuberant vegetation, 
favored by the greatest possible humidity of the air, and a superabun- 
dance of carbonic acid in the atmosphere. 

“It was a vegetation from which we can scarcely get an idea from 
anything now visible.” 

I must confine myself to Lackawanna County, but in order to do so 
it will be necessary to overstep the boundary lines, because the County is 
only a link in the great chain of the northern coal field. The northern 
coal field, or Wyoming-Lackawanna basin, lies almost all in Luzerne and 
Lackawanna counties, only a small area extending into Wayne and Sus- 
quehanna counties. 

The field is about 55 miles long from the northeastern end at the 
junction of Wayne, Susquehanna and Lackawanna counties to the south- 
western end near Shickshinny. It has a general width of 4 to 6 miles. 

The deepest part of this basin (about 2300 feet) lies between Nanti- 
coke and Wilkes-Barre, from here northeast the measures have a general 
rise, reaching their highest point about four miles above Pittston. From 
here northeast the measures sink along the basin, bringing in the higher 
seams, at a depth of about 700 feet below the river a short way beyond 
Seranton. They rise again slowly as we come up the valley until the 
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lowest coal seam disappears into the air beyond Forest City at the north- 
eastern end of the field. 

There are about 14 workable seams in this basin near Wilkes-Barre, 
about 12 at Scranton, 6 at Jermyn, 4 at Carbondale and 4 at Forest City. 
These coal seams contain proportionately less refuse than do the seams 
of the other fields, due perhaps partly to a smaller amount of foreign 
material having been originally deposited in the seams with the coal, and 
chiefly because the seams of this field have not been affected as much by 
close folding and crushing. 

The first authentic knowledge of anthracite coal by the white popu- 
lation was obtained in 1762, when it was discovered near what is now 
Wilkes-Barre by a company of Connecticut pioneers. In 1769, Obadiah 
Gore, a blacksmith, emigrated from Connecticut and settled near Wilkes- 
Barre. To him is due the credit of making known that anthracite was a 
fuel. Gore set up his forge and in 1770 or 1771 used anthracite for the 
first time in heating iron. 

Anthracite coal was first discovered in Carbondale in 1799. In 1814 
William and Maurice Wurtz began the development of anthracite prop- 
erties at Carbondale. In 1815 the Wurtz brothers sent the first ark load 
to Philadelphia. 

The coal (run of mine, of course) was hauled by wagon from Car- 
bondale to Honesdale, there loaded into the ark which was floated down 
the Lackawaxen River and then down the Delaware to Philadelphia. This 
was evidently not a profitable venture for no further attempt was made 
on the part of the Wurtz brothers until 1823. 

In 1775 the proprietary government of Pennsylvania conceived the 
idea of floating some of this new fuel down the Susquehanna River to 
Harrisburg and from there haul it in wagons to the arsenal at Carlisle, 
where it was used in the manufacture of arms for the Continental Army. 
It was not, however, until the beginning of the nineteenth century—30 
years after its first use by Obadiah Gore in his forge—that any attempt 
was made to use this new fuel with natural draft. In 1802 Frederick 
Graff of Philadelphia burned anthracite successfully in a large stove, 
and in the following year Oliver Evans succeded in burning it in an open 
grate, the first time, probably, that it was thus used. In 1808 Judge 
Jesse Fell of Wilkes-Barre successfully burned anthracite in an open 
grate. 

The new fuel did not, however, gain recognition without a struggle, 
for although Evans and Fell had proved anthracite was suitable for use 
as a domestic fuel, it was not easily introduced and the coal agents met 
with many difficulties in the first two decades of the nineteenth century. 
Two conditions which helped in its introduction were the increasing scar- 
city of charcoal and the difficulty of getting Virginia coal because of the 
War of 1812. 

In 1812 Col. George Shoemaker procured a quantity of coal from a 
shaft sunk on a tract of land he had purchased on Norwegian Creek near 
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Pottsville. He took nine wagon loads to Philadelphia and had great diffi- 
culty in disposing of it, being looked upon as an impostor who was trying 
to sell stone. 

Finally, however, Mellon & Bishop were induced to make a trial of 
it at their rolling mill in Delaware County, with successful results, the 
anthracite serving better for melting iron than the fuel previously used. 
Some of the coal was put on the fire early in the morning and when Mel- 
lon and Shoemaker returned from breakfast they found a brilliant fire. 

About the same time White & Hazard, manufacturers of iron at the 
falls of the Schuylkill, heard of the success of Mellon & Bishop in melt- 
ing iron with anthracite and procured a cart load at a cost of $1.00 a 
bushel. This was used without result and another load was obtained. 
For a whole night efforts were made to get the fuel to burn and finally 
the attempt was given up and the furnace closed. One of the workmen 
had left his coat behind and when he returned for it after a short time he 
found a bright fire. This showed that what was needed was not the stir- 
ring which was customery with bituminous but draft through the grate. 

In 1823 when the Wurts brothers made their initial shipment, a 
somewhat similar attempt at navigation on the Lehigh River was under- 
taken, and five ark loads was started from Mauch Chunk, only two of 
which reached Philadelphia, the others being wrecked in their passage. 
This venture, like the one of the Wurts brothers, was evidently not a 
financial success, for, as stated by one of the men interested in the enter- 
prise, “we had the greatest difficulties to overcome in inducing the public 
to use our coal when brought to their doors.” 

In 1817 White and Hazard applied to the Legislature for an Act to 
authorize them to improve the navigation of the Lehigh River, and by 
an Act of March, 1818, these gentlemen, as some members of the Legis- 
lature put it, were “given the opportunity of ruining themselves.” On 
October 21 of the same year the Lehigh Coal Company was formed with 
a capital of $55,000 for the purpose of building a road from the mines to 
the Lehigh River at Mauch Chunk. This road, which was completed in 
1819, is said to be the first road ever laid out with the use of an instru- 
ment. 

The first anthracite sent to market by the improved navigation was 
in 1820, when 365 tons were shipped to Philadelphia. In the following 
year 1073 tons were shipped. Two years later the shipments had in- 
creased to 5800 tons and in 1824 “with many misgivings” there was sent 
down the enormous quantity of 9541 tons, and anthracite mining was 
established as an industry. 

River navigation was, as indicated, short lived. It was too hazar- 
dous and uncertain. Better means of transportation were developed 
through the building of gravity roads and of canals. In 1823 the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company was incorporated and in 1829 the first 
shipment was made by means of a gravity road from Carbondale to 
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- Honesdale, thence by canal to Roundout, New York, and from there down 


the Hudson to New York City. 

In 1826 the Legislature of Pennsylvania authorized the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company to construct and maintain a railroad for the 
purpose of hauling anthracite from the mines to its canal and two years 
later the first steam railroad was completed from Carbondale to Hones- 
dale, and the “Stourbridge Lion,” ‘imported from England and sent to 
Honesdale, made its trial trip on August 8, 1829, using anthracite as a 
fuel to haul anthracite. The new epoch in transportation came with the 
railroad. 

In the days when anthracite was used to an appreciable extent as a 
steam fuel and in blast furnaces, the marketing of the product was a 
simple problem. Lump and Steamboat, the sizes used for those pur- 
poses, constituted a considerable proportion of the whole, required little 
preparation, and were profitable. The production of small sizes was com- 
paratively unimportant and until the closing decade of the nineteenth 
century these were largely disregarded, being deposited in the culm banks 
which gradually rose into mountains throughout the region. With the 
disappearance of the markets for the larger coal it became necessary to 
break it down in order to produce the sizes that the market would 
absorb. To what an extent this has affected the preparation of anthra- 
cite in the space of a generation, statistics do not show prior to 1890. 

In 1890, out of total shipments of 36,615,000 tons, 4,657,000 tons, 
or 12%, were Lump and Steamboat, and 12.7% Broken. On the other 
hand, in 1890 the shipments included only 10% of sizes smaller than Pea 
Coal whereas in later years these sizes represented over 30% of the total 
and amounted to over 23,000,000 tons. 

The first carload of coal shipped from Carbondale was on October 9, 
1829. The first coal was mined at the foot of Davies’ or No. 28 plane, 
from the bed of the river, by diverting the river from its channel and 
running a level into the hill. The coal was run out on a wheelbarrow. 
This was called Ingram’s Level. In 1829 a tunnel was driven on the 
opposite side of the river at old No. 1 drift. This drift was worked till 
1857. No. 2 drift, west of No. 1, was opened in 1830. 

A report from a committee upon the Anthracite coal deposits of the 
Lackawanna and Wyoming valleys in 1830 says: “The great works at 
Carbondale at the head of the valley are wrought like those at Mauch 
Chunk as an open quarry. There is of course the greatest facility in 
coming at the coal, and the water subsides into lower situations. They 
are now beginning to mine into the hill between roof and pavement.” 

Again they more fully describe the strata of the Carbondale mine, 
which was an opening first made here by Archbald Law opposite what 
was then known as “the spring or well’ as follows: 

1. Soil. 2. Dark earth, three feet. 3. Loose slate, five feet. 4. Broken 
coal, not considered fit for market, two feet. 5. Good coal, called first 
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quality, six feet. 6. Coal of still superior quality, one foot. 7. First 
and second quality intermingled, three feet. 8. Coal, very good quality, 
four feet. 9. Good coal with strata of slate intermingled, six feet, twenty 
feet have thus been wrought for market. The mining (including also the 
removal of the rubbish above and intermixed) .costs the company about 
75 cents per ton. They now offer their coal at Kingston on the Hudson 
at $6 per ton. The cost of transportation thence to New York is 50 cents 
per ton. 

When the employes of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 
began settling in Carbondale, the only road was a bridle path running 
along the Lackawanna River. The first road was one leading to the 
Milford and Owego Turnpike. This was laid out December 21, 1828. The 
completion of the gravity road, in the year 1829, first established com- 
munication with the outside world. 

The operation of the road was attended with great difficulty, arising 
from the breaking of the chains used on the inclined planes. In April, 
1830, tarred ropes were substituted for the chains. Freight was first 
regularly carried in 1833. The road was extended to Archbald in 1846; 
in 1859 it was extended to Olyphant, and-in that year the first passenger 


train was run over it. The change from the strap rail to the T rail was_ 


made in 1858. : 

At that time also the hemp or manila was abandoned and wire sub- 
stituted. Its tracks extended over 57 miles, and much of it ran through 
very picturesque scenes. It contained 28 planes, the longest of which 
was No. 19, 2,680 feet. Shepherd’s Crook was a spot that has aroused 
the enthusiasm of: thousands of travelers. It was a curve, having a 
radius of only 100 feet. Official notice of the abandonment of the gravity 
road was posted in Carbondale on October 28, 1898, and soon after what 
was one of the busiest lines and greatest attractions of this section ceased 
to exist. 

The gravity road in the early days began and ended in Carbondale. 
The light track came down by plane through what is now St. Rose Con- 
vent grounds to the foot of No. 1. When the road was opened, and up 
to the year 1840, the men who ran the engines at the head of the planes 
only received $1.25 per day and for three months each winter the road 
shut down for repairs to avoid the heavy expense of running trains in 
the snowy season. 

The area of the Northern Coal Field is 198 square miles. It is 
divided into two regions, the Lackawanna and Wyoming, and these into 
several districts. Each district in the coal region carries with it a local 
term by which it is designated—thus the Lackawanna, meaning the old, 
or original district which was included in that term, meant at and around 
Carbondale, because around this center the early developments of the 
Lackawanna region were made, and colliers clustered through the agency 
of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company’s railroad. ; 
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The first shipment from this region was by the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company in 1829. In this year they shipped 7,000 tons. The 
coal was taken from the mine in boxes and dumped on a platform outside 
where it was loaded in wagons and hauled over the mountain to Hones- 
dale and then by canal to New York. 

From 1830 to 1839 this Company shipped 846,333 tons. 

From 1840 to 1849 this Company shipped 2,897,971 tons. 

From 1850 to 1859 this Company shipped 4,838,855 tons. 

From 1860 to 1869 this Company shipped 10,198,691 tons. 

In 1870 this Company shipped 2,039,722 tons. 

In 1871 this Company shipped 1,366,471 tons. 

In 1872 this Company shipped 2,930,767 tons. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Company shipped from its mines in Dunmore 
and the upper end of Luzerne County during the period from 1850'to and 
including 1872, 17,186,068 tons. 

During the same period the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
from their mines in Lackawanna and Luzerne counties shipped 21,744,630 
tons. 

Prior to 1870, correct data as to the production of coal from the 
Anthracite mines in the various counties was difficult to obtain. From 
all the data obtainable, the number of tons of coal taken from the mines 
in Lackawanna County from 1870 to and including 1926, is 700,000,000 
tons. 

From 1894 to 1926 the number of tons reclaimed from culm piles is 
more than 100,000,000 tons. 

Originally Lackawanna County contained 70 square miles, or 44,800 
acres of coal land, underlaid with close to 1,792,000,000 tons of coal. 
Since mining began in Lackawanna County away back in primitive times, 
there have been extracted from within its bosom thousands of tons that 
have never been recorded. However, statistics taken from early history 
to the present time show that, during the years commencing in 1829, 
when 7,000 tons were mined, down to and including 1926, there have 
been mined the vast amount of 850,000,000 tons. To convey this great 
amount of coal from the mines, it required 21,000,000 railroad cars, each 
having a capacity of 40 tons, and if placed in a long train, would cover a 
distance of 160,000 miles, encircling the globe 64 times. 

Making due allowance for faults, incompetent mining, etc., the 
amount of coal remaining in Lackawanna County is close to 900,000,000 
tons. 

Mining 20,000,000 tons per year will require 45 years to exhaust 
the coal. Mining 15,000,000 tons per year will require 60 years, and 
‘mining 10,000,000 tons per, year will require 90 years. The vegetable 
growth of millions of years was necessary in the formation of the coal 
which lay hidden in the bowels of the earth in Lackawanna County, 
awaiting the coming of the white man to discover and bring forth from 
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its dark prison walls, to keep the wheels of industry turning and the fire- 
sides of the ages warm. 

Nature, like a fond mother, is jealous of her treasures. She stores 
them in her bosom as a refuge from danger, and like the fond mother 
when parting with her offspring, she clings to it with a tenacity that 
requires tremendous force to bring about a separation. 

Nature was busy for millions of years garnering her treasures into 
her bosom, and man, the despoiler, entered that treasure house and in 
less than 200 years will have removed the vast treasure, utilizing it in 
various ways on land and sea, almost in every clime, especially where 
civilization is found. The moment when man entered to remove this 
mineral, that same moment nature exacted a toll of human life, and it 
continues to exact the awful toll down through the ages. Prior to 1870 
no authentic record of the number of lives lost in the mines of Lacka- 
wanna County were kept, but it is reasonable to assume that, due to in- 
experience and lack of knowledge in the art and science of mining, the 
loss of life per million tons mined was even greater than it is at present. 

Back in 1870, the number of employes in the entire anthracite region 
was 35,600, the number of tons mined 14,172,004, and the fatalities per 
1,000,000 tons produced was 14.89. In 1880 the number of employes was 
73,373, production 27,974,532 tons, and fatalities 7.22 per million tons 
mined. In 1890 the number of employes was 119,919, production 44,986,- 
286 tons, and the fatalities 8.40 per million tons. In 1900 there were 
143,824 employes, production 57,363,396 tons, and the fatalities 7.16. In 
1910 employes numbered 168,175, production 83,683.994 tons, fatalities 
7.18. In 1920, employes 149,117, production 89,636,036 tons, and fatali- 
ties 5.47 per million tons mined. 

In 1899 the number of employes in the mines of Lackawanna County 
was 30,886. There was mined 14,838,821 tons, or nearly 67,000 tons 
more than the entire region in 1870. In the absence of correct data 
prior to 1870, the number of lives lost in and around the mines of Lacka- 
wanna County since mining began would be about 7,000, and more than 
90,000 injured. 

Many of the injured have been rendered unable to support them- 
selves and have become objects of charity in the community in which 
they reside, and their humble firesides are scenes of woe. Our people 
are alert to the cry of distress from people of far-off lands, but the eyes 
are closed and the voice is silent and the proper sympathy is not found 
for the unfortunate people who suffer at our own gates. 

We find in the Auditor General’s report for the year ending Novem- 
ber 30, A. D. 1871, appropriations and expenditures to various charitable 
institutions, the sum of $1,767,422, but no relief to the widows and 
orphans of the miners who lost their lives in the coal mines. They have 
been neglected and allowed to suffer silently in want, when a mere pit- 
tance would have enabled them to at least cling together in their hovel, 
but sanctified home. 7 
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After the discovery of coal, the method of extracting it from the 
solid and conveying it to the surface had to be given consideration. In 
early days, to use a legal phrase, there was no precedent established to 
follow in the mining of anthracite coal. The prospector was the miner 
and he used his pick to undercut the coal in the bottom, and each side of 
the coal face where he worked he, cut a groove, or what we now call 
sheared the sides. He then punched a hole or holes in the coal near the 
center and parallel to his shearing with an iron bar designed for the 
purpose. The hole, a couple of inches or more in diameter, was punched 
in a distance equal to the distance of the undercut and shearing and 
then it was filled with lime, the entrance of hole blocked with a wooden 
block driven in tight and left until the lime generated heat sufficient to 
cause expansion, or the heat was converted into energy and was spent in 
performing work, loosening the coal. 

The coal was then loaded in boxes and carried out to the surface and 
dumped on a platform. It can readily be seen that this crude method of 
mining limited the production, but, nevertheless, from this method came 
the use of improved drilling machines and blasting powder, deflagrating 
and detonating, which are used in our mines at present. The only open- 
ings to the coal in those days were drift openings, or drift mines. The 
drift mine commenced near the outcrop of the seam of coal and was 
driven water level. There being no pumping facilities, this allowed the 
water to flow from the mine to the surface. It also served a purpose in 
the removal or transporting the coal from the mine by reducing to a 
minimum the power necessary for its removal. 

The opening was driven very narrow and low, only of sufficient area 
to allow for the passage of the box in which the coal was loaded, which 
box later was converted into a mine car by having small wheels placed 
under it and which ran to and from the mine on a wooden track of nar- 
row gauge, the width being 22 inches, which remained until very recently 
when the gauge was made 30 inches. There were no mine maps to show 
the workings of the first mines. Later years, when the Delaware and, 
Hudson Company opened additional mines at Carbondale, in about 1840, 
the first old mines were developed to a greater extent, and where mining 
first began in Carbondale nearly a century ago the Hudson Coal Com- 
pany, at its Powderly Colliery, is mining coal from the same property. 

In 1897 the writer, in company with the late Edward Roderick, who 
was then Mine Inspector, explored the old workings of the Delaware and 
Hudson Coal Company on the above property (the writer being mine 
foreman for the company on this same property at the time) and saw 
the narrow gauge track, the narrow openings, turn-tables placed on the 
gangway opposite the chambers, to turn the mine car when empty from 
the gangway to the chamber and when filled with coal to be placed on 
gangway road from the chamber and taken from the mine. The shear- 
ing of pillars referred to above was examined and our conclusion was 
that wonderful skill in the use of the pick was necessary to perform such 
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work. The sides of the pillars could be compared in smoothness with the 
concrete wall of the present. 

The primitive miner has long since laid away his tools, but before 
doing so he blazed the trail for the generations that followed. His meth- 
ods were followed as long as mining remained only an art. But, as the 
difficulties in mining increased and the secret covert dangers multiplied, 
it became very necessary that science with her magic wand should step 
in and, together with art, assist the miner in his hazardous work. 

The various methods followed since may be stated as one or more of 
the following, either in a modified form or a combination to suit the con- 
ditions: Pillar and Chamber, Long Wall Advancing, Long Wall Retreat- 
ing and the Panel System. The latter system has been followed in Europe 
to a great extent, but it has not been considered to any extent in mining 
anthracite. 

Pillar and Chamber: All mines must first be developed by driving 
gangways and airways. The gangways are driven as near level as con- 
ditions will permit, and the chambers are then driven off gangway to the 
rise of seam is the measures are inclined from the horizontal, or nearly 
at right angles from gangway if the seam is lying nearly horizontal. 
The width of chambers are governed by the depth from surface and the 
nature of the overlying strata. 

The width of chambers in olden times in the Carbondale district was 
40 to 60 feet. Pillars left between chambers to support the roof, 10 to 
15 feet in thickness. Where this method was employed, the depth of 
the seam from surface was from 70 to 100 feet. The writer has many 
times traveled through these old workings and did not see any indica- 
tions of a squeeze. Of course when the removal of pillars takes place 
where this work was done, the remaining pillars will be found to be in- 
adequate to withstand the pressure of the overlying strata, with the 
result that the danger will be increased to the workmen, the cost of 
mining increased and the coal won, in proportion to where pillars are 
larger, will be decreased. 

The general practice at present is to have the chambers 24 to 30 feet 
in width and pillars 21 to 30 feet in thickness, or about 50 per cent of 
coal left in place after first mining. It can readily be understood that 
the general safety of the mine is better insured, property is better pro- 
tected, a greater percentage of the remaining coal can be mined with less 
danger to employes. It is only of recent years that this latter method 
has been followed, after costly experiences in life and property. With 
this system there is first and second, or final, mining. In olden times 
there was first, second, third and sometimes fourth mining. 

First—Driving chambers of irregular width. 

Second—Taking a skip or slice of coal off pillars. 

Third—Taking a skip of what remained. 

Fourth—Getting a few tons of coal wherever they could. 
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Much coal was lost by the above methods, caves and dangerous 
Squeezes taking place, many mines partially destroyed and the lives of 
the workmen jeopardized. 

Our present knowledge of mining did not come by leaps and bounds, 
but like all great arts and sciences it remained in the background while 
its votaries marched ahead, confroyted with many difficulties. At a later 
day it was learned that the proper location for a mine opening should be 
governed by various conditions, such as the area to be mined, topography 
of surface, depth and inclination of seams, etc. 

The Drift mine was found to be the most economical, depending of 
course upon the area that could be mined from a higher leved than that 
of the Drift. 

Where the Seam was discovered near the surface and its formation 
dipping from the horizontal, a Slope was driven thru the Seam parallel 
with the dip for a distance, governed in former times by the cost. In 
later days Slopes have been driven where the coal Seams did not come 
to the surface. They were driven thru gravel, slate and rock until the 
Seam was reached, the length of Slope varied as the depth of Seam from 
surface and degree of inclination. 

The next kind of opening from an economical point was the Tunnel. 
It is similar to the Drift inasmuch as it is an opening driven level from 
a point on the surface to the coal Seam, and the extent of mining is 
limited to the area above the level of Tunnel. However, it differs from 
the Drift opening in as much as it is driven thru the rock strata over- 
lying the coal Seam at a cost far surpassing that of driving a Drift. In 
later days it was found necessary to drive Tunnels inside the main mine 
opening where more than one coal Seam was on the property and sep- 
arated by an interval of slate or rock stratum. 

It can be seen that the Tunnel had the same economical advantage 
relative to transportation and drainage, but less economical in the making. 

There is no other point in the development of coal properties where 
more errors have been made than in selecting the proper sites for shafts. 
They should be located to suit underground conditions and surface con- 
ditions. As all the coal mined in the property must be taken to the foot 
of shaft, its location should conform with the least expenditure in con- 
veying the mine cars to the foot. It can be seen that the basin or lowest 
point is the most favorable. In olden times some of the advantages 
referred to above were lost sight of and the cost of transportation, pump- 
ing and etc. in the mine was an item of great expense. 

Experience taught us that the kind of mine opening best suited in 
the development of a coal property should be governed by the physical 
and geological characteristics, and position relative to railroads, and 
streams on surface. : 

Owing to the enormous expense in sinking shafts, they should be so 
located as to command the greatest area of coal. With flat seams the 
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best position was found to be near the middle of the coal property because 
of the many advantages to develop the mine on all sides of the shaft, the 
shaft being a central opening. 

In early days individual operators were in the majority in the indus- 
try, but gradually we find them superseded by large corporations, strong 
in fiance and better able to cope with the difficulties in making the kind 
of mine opening that would conform with mostly all conditions. 

Where the coal seams were deep, and partly flat and the outcrop 
extended beyond the property line, it meant a shaft had to be sunk to 
develop the property, but the individual operator in many instances found 
he was financially unable to meet the condition. The large operators 
have overcome this. 

All shafts sunk in former times were put down without the aid of 
mechanical power, which meant an enormous expenditure in energy of 
the workmen and a great cost in money to the operator. The old shaft- 
sinkers were a class by themselves, the most skillful workers to be found 
in the region, all heroes in their line, for in addition to their skill, it 
required courage of the highest type to battle with the conditions con- 
fronting them. 

In olden days the coal mined was taken to the surface by animal 
power thru drift openings. Later it became necessary to mine the coal 
that was below water level. This necessitated the driving of slopes in the 
coal beds along the dip of seams, the distance driven, being governed by 
the financial standing of the operator. Because of the increased cost of 
pumping water and hoisting the coal from the slope to the Drift level, 
the small operator was unable to develop his property along the dip 
beyond about three hundred feet, which point was called the bottom of 
the Slope. 

From this point was commenced to the right and left of Slope, gang- 
ways and airways, driven along the strike of Seam until they reached the 
land line. The chambers were driven at right angles to the gangway 
up the pitch of Seam parallel with the Slope where the pitch was too great 
to allow for animal haulage in chambers. Where the coal Seam was less 
inclined the chambers were driven on a course most favorable to animal 
haulage for the empty car to be placed at the face of workings and the 
loaded car to be run by gravity from chamber to gangway road. 

It should be remembered, in those days none other than animal and 
steam power were known for transporting coal and pumping water from 
the mine to the surface. The march of progress is unrelenting in its 
sweep, pushing back or eliminating that which stands in its path, not. 
sparing the human being if considered an obstacle. It is equally true 
in the industrial life. As the demand for coal increased it was obvious 
that the production should be increased, but it was found that the produc- 
tion was limited to a great extent by the power which was then in use. 

Transporting the coal from various points in the mine over long 
haulage roads required a great number of mules, some for collecting the 
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cars from chambers to the gangways, others moving those cars to certain 
points to be taken in trips to a passing branch near foot of Slope from 
where they were hoisted up the Slope to surface. This was accomplished 
at great expense, and it can readily be seen that the production was 
limited. The cost of transportation increased in many instances, not in 
direct ratio to the distance the coal was hauled, but more correctly the 
increase was found to be as the square of the distance. The above applied 
also where the mine was a shaft or tunnel thru which the coal was 
taken to the surface. 

The mule has been supplanted by the electric motor and where the 
mule could bring only four to six cars each trip to the surface, foot of 
shaft or slope, the motor hauls fifty or one hundred and sometimes far 
more each trip, not to mention the heavy grades in many parts of the 
mine where the mule could not pull one car. 

The electric pump engine has taken the place of the steam pump and 
has proven a great advantage in pumping two or three times the amount 
of water in a given time, besides the healthy atmosphere of the mine 
where the pump is located and the elimination of steam pipes etc. The 
first electric locomotive used in a mine in Lackawanna County was at 
the Erie Shaft, Hillside Coal and Iron Company, Mayfield, placed in mine 
about January 15, 1889. 

About 1896, a Tail Rope system of haulage was installed in the 
Jermyn Mine, Old Forge, by Superintendent John Corcoran, and in 1899, 
a Tail Rope was installed at No. 1 Carbondale, Delaware and Hudson mine, 
the writer having charge of the mine at the time. Notwithstanding the 
many changes that have taken place since, these systems continue in 
both mines at present. 

Prior to the general use of electricity for haulage in our mines, we 
were subject to the law of evolution, beginning with the mule, Tail Ropes, 
Compressed Air Locomotives and electric locomotives. The Air Loco- 
motive was only a local experiment, used in some mines of the Delaware 
and Hudson Company and perhaps a few others about 1898. 

Prior to 1869 there were no laws governing mining of coal in Penn- 
sylvania. It may be of some interest to take a retrospective view of the 
condition existing in the mines of Europe and Pennsylvania before the 
advent of any statutory act relative to the safety of mines. The safe 
working of coal mines in Europe had been a matter of anxiety and much 
consideration by the owners long before the passing of any act by parli- 
ment. We are told that John Buddle, a leading coal manager in England, 
born in 1773, and who died in 1843, was recognized as the pioneer of 
systematic mining because of the improvements he made in different 
methods of mining. He introduced the system of dividing the air cur- 
rents in mines by which the workmen were given purer atmosphere to 
breathe, and explosions of gas could be confined to the district in the 
mine where the explosion took place, thereby reducing the danger to 
the workmen in other parts of the mine. 
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When we consider that, this man nearly a century ago understood 
the principles governing the ventilation of mines far better than about 
80 per cent of the mining men of the present age, his name should be 
remembered in the annals of mining. In 1814, a society was established 
for the prevention of accidents in mines at which Buddle gave his views 
on the prevention of explosions. At this time women and girls were 
commonly employed in mines, and in 1842 a tragedy took place due to 
an explosion of gas in Porter’s Colliery, Barnsley, and among other 
victims taken from the mine was found the mangled forms of gentle 
womanhood, which cast gloom all over the land. The mining laws of 
all mining countries, seemingly, have been the result of sad tragedies. 

In 1842 the Act was passed, which put a final stop to the employment 
of women and girls in British mines. There was great necessity for this 
law as it was usual to send children of seven or eight years of age to 
work underground. 

In 1852, an Act was passed for five years, which was the first for 
inspection of coal mines in Great Britian, and four inspectors were 
appointed. In 1862, an Act requiring two openings in all except certain 
mines. The necessity for this Act was emphasized by the loss of 209 
lives at Hartley Colliery, Northumberland, when the beam of the pumping 
engine broke the brattice in a single shaft and cut off all means of escape. 
The increased safety of the lives of miners in Europe is claimed by many 
to be wholly due to legislation. Perhaps it may be fairly stated that 
credit should also be given to government regulations, and increased 
inteligence of the workmen. 

Altho the Act requiring two openings to each mine had been passed 
in Europe in 1862, mining men of Pennsylvania rocked themselves in the 
cradle of false security awaiting another great calamity which happened 
at Avondale, September 6, 1869. The Avondale mine had no second open- 
ing, the breaker, which was built close to the shaft took fire and the 
smoke and gases of combustion entered the mine, the workmen had no 
means of escape, and when the rescuers went down the pit of despair, 
they found 108 men and boys locked in each others arms in the embrace 
of death. 

Again it was necessary that a great sacrifice should be made to 
arouse public opinion to follow the example set by Great Britian of enact- 
ing laws for the protection of the lives of those engaged in mining coal. 

The Miners’ and Laborers’ Benevolent Association, which at this time 
was firmly established in the Anthracite mining districts was responsible 
for the passage of an Act of the General Assembly entitled: ‘An Act 
providing for the health and safety of persons employed in Coal Mines,” 
approved the 3d day of March, 1870. In the years that followed the 
passage of this law it was discovered that the Anthracite law could be 
made much more efficient. 

In January, 1883, a bill was introduced for the appointment of a com- 
mission to revise the Anthracite Mine Act. The bill became a law in 
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1884, the revision as made by the commission became a law June 30, 1885. 
The Act of 1885 was revised by an Act of May 27, 1891, and became a 
law the following June. 

Before the Act of March, 1870, there was no protection given by law 
to the anthracite coal miner, but, since its passage, with its many supple- 
ments and amendments (though sprinkled with many nullifying pro- 
visions), the land owner, operator” and employe have been given some 
protection, which, otherwise would not be enjoyed. It is not my purpose 
to dwell at great length on the mine law, but, I cannot refrain from touch- 
ing lightly on its provisions relative to Second Openings—Maps and 
Plans—Props and Timber—Ambulances and Stretchers and Ventilation. 

The mine law compelled the operator to provide two openings to each 
mine and from the several seams, so that ingress and egress was insured 
at all times. The construction of a breaker nearer than two hundred 
feet from the mine opening was forbidden. 

The sad lesson taught by the Avondale disaster was responsible for 
the above measures. The law made it obligatory for the owner or 
operator to furnish correct mine maps, whereby any dangers lurking in 
adjoining mines, the result of dangerous accumulations of water or gas 
could be guarded against. 

Owing to the inaccuracy of mine maps in the early days of mining, 
the future miners’ life was in great danger because of accumulations of 
water or gas in adjoining mines which had been abandoned because of 
lack of pumping facilities, ete. In many instances there was no correct 
Survey of the mines where water had been allowed to accumulate. As 
the pressure of water varies directly as the height attained from a given 
point, it can readily be seen that owing to inaccurate surveys, it was 
impossible to ascertain the pressure exerted by the water against pillars 
of coal, the sizes of which in many instances where inadequate. Due 
to the above many lives have been sacrificed, and not until the mine law 
provided a remedy did this peril cease. The law provides for duplicate 
surveys by the adjoining property owners or operators. When approach- 
ing a place where there is an accumulation of water or gas, the manner 
in which the place shall be worked is governed by law. 

Lack of proper ventilation in coal mines has been the means of killing 
more men than all the other agencies combined. At the present time, 
if it were not for the provisions of the mine law (however lax the enforce- 
ment may be) the health and lives of the workmen would be jeopardized. 
Where good ventilation is found, the workmen is a better producer, morale 
is higher than found where the ventilation is insufficient. 

Those who have never worked in a coal mine cannot understand the 
dangers encountered each moment by each employe from the time he 
bids his loved ones good bye in the early hours of the morning until he 
joins them again. 

The first great mine disaster occurred at Carbondale, January 12, 
1846—at 8 A. M. in the Delaware and Hudson mines Nos. 1 and 2 drifts. 
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About 30 miners were at work in the vicinity of a cave or fall of roof 
which effected 40 acres. Fourteen were killed and only six bodieS were 
recovered. The heroism displayed in the rescue of the entombed men 
by the officials and workmen of the Company was heralded throughout 
the country at the time, and each succeeding disaster down to our own 
time has brought forth a display of heroism among the rescuers that any 
encomium fails to do justice to those sons of toil. 

Records in the Department of Mines at Harrisburg show the number 
of disasters in which five or more persons were killed from 1847 to 1925, 
throughout the entire region. Following is the order in which they 
have happened: : 


Location of 


Date Name of Colliery Colliery Cause Killed 
1847—Feb. Snencer i... -<-ae e Pottsville -35-—- Explosion,. 2282 -—"- osc. 7 
1869—Sept. 6, Avondale ~----------- Plymouth* =-2=>- Breaker. firei=-—- 2-2 179 
1870—Mar. 22, Potts _______--------- Locust Dale__—_- Boiler Explosion_____-~-~ 5 

Aug. 10, Heins and Glassmire__Middleport ---_- Cage fell down shaft____ 9 

Aug. 29, Preston No. 3--------- Girardville ~_~_- Car fell down slope__-_- is 
1871—May 27, West Pittston_____---- West Pittston__.Suffocation by smoke 

from burning breaker__ 20 

Oct: 2, - Otto Red Ash. Branch Dale___-Explosion of gas____-_-- 5 
1873—June 10, Henry Clay_-_--_--_- Shamokin __---- Explosion of gas____-_-- 10 
1877—May 9, Wadesville --_-_------- Wadesville ~__-- Explosion of gas______-- 7 
1878— Jan; 16, . Potts)'22 22-1 Locust Dale____- Explosion of gas_______~ 5 
1879—May 6, Audenreid ~---------- Audenreid —_-~- Explosion of gas_______-~ 6 

Nove > 2; Mill Creek". 272 Mill Creek___~~- Explosion of gas______-- 5 
1880—May 38, Lykens Valley__------ Shamokin -__-~_- Explosion of gas______--~ 5 
1882—May 24, Kohinoor ------------ Shenandoah ___-Explosion of gas__----~-- 5 
1884—Aug. 21, Buck Ridge---------- Shamokin —_-~~- Mine’ fires eee 7 
1885—Apr. 6, Cuyler —_------------ Raven Run__-_-- Fall of :r00f_22 ee 10 

Aug. 11, West End_----------- Mocanaqua -_--- Suffocation by gas from 

boiler fire oe sees 10 

Oct. 21," Plymouth No. 2-2-2. Piymouth) 222: Explosion of gas____---- 6 

Dec. 18, Nanticoke No, 1__---~ Nanticoke —~____- Inrush of quicksand_____ 26 
1886—Aug. 80, Fair Lawn__------~-- Scranton ge.242 ss Explosion of gas____-_-- 6 

Sept 18, Marvine a Scranton pose Suffocation by gas___--- 8 

Nov.) 26, Conyngham’ -220- = Wilkes-Barre __Explosion of gas______-- 12 
1887—Apry) 27, Lunneli2 22> Ashland ies. Suffocation by gas_----~ 5 

Ockia cl lgeebastieg cs 2a tee Big Mine Run__ Explosion of gas__---_-- 5 
1889—May 9, Kaska William_----~- Middleport —~-~_- Car falling on cage in 

shaft): ae 10 
1890—Feb.; “1; sNothingham> 22007 es Plymouth. Explosion of gas_____-__ 8 

Mar. 8, South Wilkes-Barre___Wilkes-Barre -_.Explosion of gas_______~ 8 

Apr. 2, Susquehanna No. Are Nanticoke! . ee: Explosion of gas______-_ 5 
1890—May 15, Jersey No. 8___------ Ashley sie. Explosion of gas____-_-_ 26 
1891—Feb. 4, Spring Mountain___~- Jeansville =e Drowned by water from 

old ‘workings == 13 

Oct. 23, }Richardson (22 Glen Carbon___-Suffocation by gas___--~ 7 

Nov. 8, Susquehanna No. 1___Nanticoke ___--- Explosion of gas____--__ 12 
1892—Apr.. 20,0 bytlep ee ee oe Minersville ____- Drowned by water from 

old workings —~-_----~ 10 

July 23,.) York Parmo2{- = Pottsville’ .L.52: Explosion of gas_____--- 15 
1898—Apr., 41, 7; Nellson 232 Shamokin __-_-- Mine. fire.2. 4263.02 10 

June 22, Susquehanna No. 1-._Nanticoke, ~._._. Explosion of gas___----_ 5 

Sept. '21,. Lance No. tie Piymouth)’ 220. Explosion of gas____---~ 6 
1894—Feb, 18," Gaylord 22 Piymouth! + 25225 Fall of @o0h eee a 13 

July 17, East Sugar Loaf_---- Stockton =.=-.—- Explosion of powder and 

aynamied oa wes 8 

Oct.’ 8, ) Take” Fidler=s2s Shamokin ____-. Mine. rete ue .s oe coe 5 


Sik me 
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Date 
Oct. 
1895—Feb. 
Oct. 
1896—June 
Oct. 
1897—Jan. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
1898—May 
Oct. 
Nov. 
1900—Nov. 
1901—Oct. 
1902—Nov. 
Dec. 
1904—Jan. 
May 
May 
May 
Nov. 
1905—Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
1906—May 
Aug. 
1907—Mar. 
June 
1908—May 
May 
July 
Aug. 
1909—Mar. 


Nov. 
1910—Jan. 
Mar. 
1911—Apr. 


May 
Sept. 
Oct. 
1912—Jan. 
1913—Aug. 
1914—May 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1915—Feb. 
1916—Feb. 
Mar. 


Aug. 
1919—June 


July 
1921—Mar. 
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Location of J 
Name of Colliery Colliery Cause _ Killed 
Henrys Clays Shamokin ______ Boiler explosion_________ 6 
West Bear Ridge_____ Mahanoy Plane__Explosion of gas________ 5 
Dorranesy os Wilkes-Barre __Explosion of gas_____ % 
Wit Onate spec, Sie. PabtstOrs yo Fall: of roost eee ioe 58 
South Wilkes-Barre___ Wilkes-Barre __.Exposion of. gas_________ 6 
Wiedesville pneoe eS. Wadesyille ___). Crosshead falling down 
“ shaft "7:4 Le Cae 5 
Jermyn: NO. Loe os. Rendham ______ Ming fire) i. os aes 5 
VOTED LORGH st ae Scranton... Mite pire 1255 o ele ae 6 
Kaska William_______ Middleport ____ Drowned by water from 
old workings__________ 6 
Midvale neeusre en tee Wilkes-Barre _.Mine fire... 5 
Fixeter ieee een West Pittston _Car falling on cage in 
iE y ae a Oe ONE ee 9 
Buck Mountain_______ Mahanoy City__.Explosion of gas________ 7 
Buttonwood _____ Pivymouth. 5! Explosion of gas___-_ 6 
Rakevd idler. sce + Shamokin _____. Explosion of gas________ / 
South Wilkes-Barre___ Wilkes-Barre __Explosion of powder and 
BYRaitee tc 18! oa 5 
IM Ape ETi lt ees i she Mahanoy City__ Explosion of powder and 
dynamite ns 02h UE ae 5 
ANG ee at Plymouth (42. Explosion of powder and 
dynamite. Ui titoued 5 
Williamstown _____ Williamstown Suffocation by gas from 
mine locomotive______ 10 
LOC Shay Gaps oss Locust Gap ____- Biings TPG 222 aes ea ee 5 
Auehinelessy sok ee Nanticoke _____ Falling down shaft______ 10 
Lytle: ___ ene et Sinersvilles: i Waliiot soot. 6 28s 5 
Olear s Spring 1 i520. 2. West Pittston__Falling down shaft______ a 
SOnYNeNAM Cole Wilkes-Barre __ Falling down shaft______ 10 
Shenandoah City_____ Shenandoah ___ Explosion of powder and 
dynamite y ot ee ff 
Susquehanna No. 7____Nanticoke ____ Explosion of gas________ 6 
Rio Wen arse: eee 4) Bea y Meir ee od Explosion of gas______ es 
Johnson No. 1_____ Pricebure -.0.) Explosion of gas_____ | 7 
Mount Lookout_______ Wyoming _____ Explosion of gas____ 12 
PPOMPOCL Ds bs igen ey Jet Midvale _______ Bal of crpot. eh et ey 5 
Williamstown _____ Williamtown __ Explosion of powder and 
Vy nammipa yee eit 6 
Weartiors.s: Rin 20>. 0 ot Wiles-Barreds Mine Garg.) oo): 6 
Penna, Noo 4s. 0 2S Pittston “wen Explosion of Gas________ 8 
Auchineloss-.__- Nantitoke: 22s Mingo fires). occu y 9 
Nottingham =. Pivmouthees 3 > Explosion of gas________ a. 
S. Wilkes-Barre No. 5_Wilkes-Barre __ Explosion of gas____ 7 
Pantaaet te. es ae 233 LELGOp, eect Be Ke ol Ne Loan (€: 
Cameronireg Sli. Shamokin _____. Explosion of gas____ 5 
BEVIN 2 ee ue Serantonte ss DING” Gays el Os EY 5 
Dririon NG. oi BICGIH(s sete Gavel. koh nt ae 5 
Parrish oe ava Plymouth _____ Explosion of gas______ 6 
East Brookside. Tower City____ Explosion of gas_____ 20 
Marya Ot (oneal, MAPV Ny vied Lai Overwinding of cage __ «6 
Delselte Nowe doc i. Dansford 2.5 Explosion of gas____ i, 
Diamar san ke Scranton —____ | Falling down shaft______ 13 
Prospect. 0 Wilkes-Barre __ Explosion of SAS meee 13 
Dante Noa) Osos hoe. 3 Plymouth _____ Explosion of gas. Uf 
Hollenback No, 2... Wilkes-Barre __ Explosion of Sates oo 6 
Woodwardise ot 6 at Edwardsville __ Explosion of fg WE ed ea 
Baltimore No. 5______ Wilkes-Barre __ Explosion of powder and 
(Baltimore Tunnel) dynamites c8.0 Gora" 92 
Panefordtes ears oo > DeMerOTH p20.) © Explosion of gas 8 
EN Teer w els DOONy a orm Deeiy Reh eT Explosion of gas_. 5 
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Date Name of Colliery Colliery Cause Killed 
1922—-Nov. 8, Eddy -Creek-..__._--+ Serantom, 2292-2: apne explosion of 
ast (22° See i 

1923—Feb. 21, Alliance < Middleport ____ Explosion of gas____-___ 5 

June, 26,) *Richardsit ee c--2 — Mount Carmel__ Explosion of gas________ 5 

Dee. “°8,- ‘Mtv J6ssip fers es Jessup 22 eeas Wall of Toole. 2:2 2.6 5 

1924—-June - 6, Loomis SENanticokes=.=- Explosion of ‘gas-- 2225 14 

1925—May 22; Woodward)—.-=----_ Edwardsville __ Explosion of gas________ tj 

Aug. 3, Dorrance ________----Wilkes-Barre oJ Explosion, of (was 222. 10 


The cause shows explosions of gas exceeds all others, emphasizing 
the great need of “eternal vigilance’ at all times in matters pertaining 
to ventilation. 

Breaker fires come next. The wisdom of the Legislature in passing 
an Act providing two openings to each mine, and breakers built subse- 
quent to the Act to be not nearer than two hundred (200) feet from the 
mine opening has done a great deal to prevent disasters of this kind. 

Explosions of powder and dynamite, mine fires and roof falls or 
caves, each in their order have exacted a heavy toll in the past. Dyna- 
mite was invented in 1867 and was probably first used in the Anthracite 
mines about 1870. 

Dates when the various operations in Lackawanna County first began 
mining are as follows: The mining of coal at Forest City was commenced 
in 1876; the Erie Colliery, Mayfield, was opened in 1868; Underwood Col- 
liery in 1914; Gypsy Grove, Dunmore, in 1866; No. 1 Colliery was opened 
some time later, but mining in the same territory as Gypsy Grove; No. 5 
Colliery, not in its present location but from Drifts to the east, in 1850; 
Old Forge Colliery in 1883. The above colliers are now being operated by 
the Hillside Coal and Iron Company and the Pennsylvania Coal Company. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. was succeeded by the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad Co., Delaware and Hudson Coal Co., and later by 
the Hudson Coal Co., which operates the following collieries at present: 

Clinton Colliery, Vandling, began in 1888. 

Coal Brook, Carbondale, began in 1860. 

Powderly, Carbondale, began in 1860. 

Carbondale No. 1, began in 1828. 

Jermyn, began in 1869 operated by J. Jermyn prior to 1869. 

Gravity Slope, Archbald, began in 1856. 

Grassy Island, Olyphant, began in 1851. 

Olyphant, Olyphant, began in 1864. 

Eddy Creek, Olyphant, began in 1862. 

Marvine, Providence, began in 1872. 

Leggitt’s Creek, began in 1868. 

Dickson, began in 1884. 

Manville (J. Jermyn), began in 1875. 

Greenwood (G. C. Co.), began in 1866. 

Greenwood (H. C. Co.), began in 1901. 

Some of the very early dates are approximate. 
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The Temple Coal Company operates the following Collieries at 
present: 

Northwest Colliery, Northwest, began in 1885. 
_ Sterrick Creek, formerly known as the Grassy Island Coal Co., Ltd., 
began operations June 14, 1887. Was sold to the Sterrick Creek Coal 
Company Mar. 15, 1892. o 

Lackawanna Colliery, Blakely : company organized in 1881, first ship- 
ments made in 1883. 

The Scranton Coal Co. came into existence in 1900. The dates when 
their present colliers began are as follows: 

Pine Brook, Scranton, began in 1860. 

Capouse, Scranton, began in 1860. 

Mt. Pleasant, Scranton, began in 1860. 

Richmond No. 3, Providence, began in 1880. 

West Ridge, Providence, began in 1894. 

Johnson, Priceburg, began in 1882. 

Ontario, Peckville, began in 1891. 

Riverside, Winton, began in 1892. 

Raymond, Eynon, began in 1870. 


Date of first Abandoned 
shipment of coal 





By other Bythe Date of 
operators DL& W last 


Names of Collieries Opened or started by shipment 
WOIRIMNONG ete eee Lacka. & Western R. R. Co.. ____ 1852 Baer 
metlovue (Baker) ..2- Di L. & W. R.-R. Co. gt 1854 __._. Bellevue 
& Dodge 
combined 
into 
Baker 
Colly, 
Sept. 1921 
meranton Coals... i. Dm rare Wiekvr ee COke en fee 1857 1885 
mampton. Yu. boos Gua tis Courier = Cette ASO! 1856 1858 1911 
LTS SRE ie ae eas Luzerne: Coal Cos...’ «1856 1861 1868 
Capouse (Rockwell)_N. Y. & Pa. Coal Co... Bel S56 1863 1868 
Continental ________ Continental Coal Co._______ 1860 1865 1919 
STE ee ee oe we me De Scranton etcal. . -= 1862 1868 1898 
TE Ce Rilee, eEAE SIE ea a Py Lice Gia Week a Fiap ho Oieatee poe eee 1868 1921 
NU oa a Union Coal & Iron Co.______ No record 1868 iid 
Petes Park. <35 Hyde Park Coagl°Go.2o 1858 1869 sen 
ROT els Oe ree Dee Lines Wav thse the OO.eke a Are 1870 1923 
Bet tar Se Pee Ds Dis ssa: AW od net Otayee Ar ee ok 1870 1890 
ode NOE Yh i em Din acs Warts he OO ted 1871 eet. 
CCE Ce ee Dit GewWarhaths sOdta ss Sethe 1873 1923 
Spe ae alee De Lee Wired Re Co. Gauss a 1874 Ss 
BREET (test LO Lae Ws Ae Tks COce eens, bee b. 1875 1919 
hi 1 Clee Sah a oa John Jermynn, 2) 1876 1881 Ibs hey AD). 1 Bee 
W. inter- 
est sold to 
Hudson C. 
Co., effec- 
tive Jan. 


1, 1919. 
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Holden. 623.4 so aaa Amity: @oaly Co. 22.5 52.< 2 No record 1885 1917 
Sterne 2. SA ee Dee en bes aoe ade 1889 pea Ae 
Nationale eeee National Anth. C. Co._---~-- 1856 1905 1922 








Jersey. aces Diemer Woe i Oo ees Ae 1863 1876 

Avondale, 2. THe ee We ke ee On eee ake 1868 ee 

Bliss’. 4."5 Seer Taro SOW oe Ricks Obes mee Pe aes 1895 aes 

Auchinceloss = Tih ieee Wo ks ee Oe fs 1902 1916 . Coal from 
Auch. 
shafts 
goes to 
Loomis 
breaker 
by sur- 
face haul- . 

age. 
Truesdale we eee TH Cee i ea eee goss 1905 ame eek 
Loomis = ee eee Das SW Re Re Co,seee=s bisvae 1912 sie 


More than a century has passed since mining first began in Lacka- 
wanna County, and down through that long day the various countries 
across the sea have contributed each their quota of stalwart manhood. 
Those hardy pioneers have passed to the great beyond and all that was 
mortal consigned to mother earth to mingle with the dust, under which 
most of their time was spent while living in digging out the coal. 

Among the first (if not the first) to blaze the trail were two natives 
of New Jersey, Maurice and William Wurts, who were of Swiss descent. 
In the great scheme of life, certain individuals seem to be selected to per- 
form an act surpassing all others whether by mental or physical means. 
Perhaps the germ of discovery was implanted to some extent in the Wurts 
brothers, propelling them as it were in search of hidden treasures in the 
wilderness of Lackawanna County. 

When the path was made it was easier to follow. In November, 1832, 
there arrived in the little mining village (now Carbondale) a party of 
Welsh miners numbering about 70, but as they were nearly all married 
and had brought their wives and children the settlement was increased 
by nearly two hundred. This party of miners was brought here from 
Wales as being experienced workmen. They were met in Philadelphia by 
Maurice Wurts and sent on over the, canal and railroad. It took two 
weeks to get to Carbondale. 

Next came the English, Irish, Scotch and some Germans who worked 
our coal mines until about 1880, when hordes of emigrants from South- 
ern Europe were brought to the Anthracite coal fields and they have been 
increasing in numbers since and are now a majority in all our mines. 

The Welsh and English had a great advantage over all other nation- 
alities because of their experience in coal mines in their native land. 
Hence, from among their ranks were selected the Mine Foremen and 
Superintendents to represent the various coal companies. Due to those 
conditions, workmen of these nationalities were invariably placed in the 
best places in and around the mines and received better remuneration. 
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The later class came from agricultural countries, entirely unfitted for the 
hazards of the mines. Because of their lack of experience, ignorance of 
our laws, customs and language, from their ranks the industry has exacted 
a heavy toll. 

The first great strike took place in 1853, when D. & H. miners made 
a demand for an advance of two and one-half cents per ton. The regular 
price for mining at that time was 35 cents. After several weeks of idle- 
ness the miners resumed work upon the promise of President Wurts that 
the advance asked for would be allowed when operations were resumed. 
This was the one condition fixed by Mr. Wurts. The men took him at his 
word and had no reason to regret it. 

The next great strike took place Jan. 10, 1871, and lasted until the 
15th of June. This was considered a suspension and was confined to the 
Schuylkill County district and was handled by a committee of the Anthra- 
cite Board of Trade and the Workingmen’s Benevolent Association. Coal 
brokers refused to purchase coal at prices which would remunerate the 
producer and miner. This. broke down the tonnage of the carrying com- 
panies who, to protect themselves to some degree, ordered a rise in tolls 
on anthracite coal generally. This produced complaint and brought about 
the celebrated coal controversy at Harrisburg in the winter of 1871. The 
coal business was paralyzed. The trouble terminated in June, the miners 
accepting the $2.75 basis. 

Several strikes and suspensions which followed were chiefly confined 
to certain districts or counties and did not affect the entire region. A six 
months strike took place in the fall of ’75 or ’76. The miners lost. 

The bitter struggles helped bring into existence the first great region 
wide labor organization, known as the Knights of Labor. Finally came 
the United Mine Workers of America, which has been the means of revo- 
lutionizing mining, rending the shackles of industrial slavery, improving 
the standard of living, bringing prosperity to the valley where it was 
unknown, raising the dignity of labor. 

In the great struggle in the anthracite region in 1902 the United Mine 
Workers’ organization was safely guided through the dangerous shoals 
by an intrepid leader, who was a son of toil, a flame of wisdom and a man 
of God—John Mitchell. Let those who follow in directing this great or- 
ganization look to Mitchell for inspiration. 

The strike of 1902, which continued for approximately six months, 
was, for the numbers engaged and the results attained; the greatest labor 
difficulty up to that time on this continent, if not in the world. 

In 1901 the total production of anthracite was 59,905,951 tons, and 
the number of employes in and about the mines 147,651. In 1902 the pro- 
duction was 36,911,554 tons, a decrease, as a result of the strike, from 
that of the previous year of 22,994,397 tons. 

The number of employes in 1902 was 148,141. The average number 
of days worked in 1901 was 194.5, while in 1902 the average was 116 days. 
At a conservative estimate over 95 per cent. of employes were engaged in 
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the strike, while the number indirectly affected by it is quite beyond com- 
putation, as iron works and industrial establishments of all classes were 
obliged to suspend operations for longer or shorter periods, until changes 
could be made in boilers to enable them to burn bituminous coal. 

The loss of time and consequent loss of earnings were not the only 
misfortunes brought about by this suspension at the mines, as, of course, 
owing to the cessation of mining, the stock of anthracite coal in the cities 
and towns soon became exhausted. What was on hand brought fabulous 
prices, advancing in some cases to $20.00 per ton, thus rendering one of 
the greatest necessities of life one of its luxuries. This state of affairs 
bore hardest on the poor of the cities, who, from necessity, were obliged 
to purchase coal by the bucket. They felt the pinch first. As the strike 
was not brought to a close until late in October, there was much suffering 
from cold, and, according to physicians, a great increase in mortality 
from pneumonia and other diseases of the lungs resultant upon poorly 
heated rooms and houses. But, like the proverbial “‘ill wind that does 
not blow good to somebody,” this state of affairs in the anthracite region 
was the means of creating a great demand for bituminous coal, and the 
mines in that region were pushed to their greatest capacity, with the 
result that the production of bituminous coal increased from 80,914,236 
tons in 1901 to 98,947,117 tons in 1902, while the number of employes in 
and about the bituminous mines increased from 117,602 in 1901 to 135,386 
in 1902, and the price advanced to a figure never before known in the 
history of mining. 

(End of Mr. Moore’s Article.) 





(By the Author) 


The strike of 1902 was the direct outcome of the strike of 1900 
when the miners were given a 10 per-cent. increase in wages as well as 
a reduction in the price of powder. Preliminary to the calling of the 
strike of 1902 President Mitchell early in that year had made several 
efforts at a conference with anthracite operators, only to be rebuffed. 
In March a convention was held at Shamokin when demands were formu- 
lated and notice served on the operators that the miners would work 
only three days a week after April 1 until an agreement could be reached. 
An appeal was also made to the Civic Federation. United States Senator 
Mark A. Hanna, of Ohio, chairman of the Federation, called a confer- 
ence of operators’ and miners’ representatives. This conference was held 
in New York. While there was a general discussion no progress in urging 
an agreement was made. The miners’ demands summarized included an 
eight-hour day, an advance of 20 per cent. in wages, weighing of coal, 
establishing of a minimum wage scale for laborers. At an adjourned 
conference held with Civic Federation representatives early in May the 
situation was again gone over, operators continued to meet the miners’ 
demand with stubborn refusal. 
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On May 8 President Mitchell proposed arbitration with the National 
Civic Federation selecting the arbitrators; also that there be an investi- 
gation of the wages and working conditions existing in the anthracite 
region by a disinterested committee. This proposition was turned down 
emphatically,’ George F. Baer, of the Reading, declaring that “Anthra- 
cite mining is a business and not.a religious, sentimental or academic 
proposition.”’ President Mitchell forthwith ordered a suspension effective 
Monday, May 12, and called a tri-district convention for Hazleton on 
May 14. The question of continuing the Suspension was the issue for 
the convention to decide. Out of 811 votes in the convention 461 voted 
for the strike and 350 against. The strike involved all employes around 
the mines excepting engineers, firemen and pumpmen. This latter group 
was included in an order issued some time later and effective in June. 
Fire bosses, clerks, foremen and others operated the pumps in the mines 
where the regular force of workers quit in response to Mitchell’s order. 
While there were a number of mines flooded destruction from this source 
was not nearly as great as anticipated. ; 

During the first month of the strike, particularly in the lower anthra- 
cite region, there was considerable marching of miners but no serious 
trouble. On July 30, Governor Stone, however, ordered a part of the 
militia into the Schuylkill region following a clash at Shenandoah. Some 
operators were under the impression that presence of troops would break 
up the strike, that men in those sections who had voted against the order 
would go back to work. Attempts were made to reopen the mines but 
without any great success. The miners after the calling out of troops 
settled down, prepared for a long struggle. 

President Mitchell, of the miners; President Baer, of the Reading, 
and Abram S. Hewitt and others engaged in a battle of letters setting 
forth the position of miners, owners and public. One of these letters by 
President Baer, written in reply to a communication from W. F. Clark, 
from Wilkes-Barre, who had appealed to him from a religious standpoint 
to end the strike, caused countrywide comment. This was the famous 
“divine right of ownership” letter. “I do not know who you are,” wrote 
President Baer to Mr. Clark. “I see that you are a religious man, that 
you are evidently biased in favor of the right of the workingman to 
control a business in which he has no other interest than to secure fair 
wages for the work he does. I beg of you not to be discouraged. The 
interests of the laboring man will be protected and cared for, not by the 
labor agitators but by the Christian men to whom God in His infinite 
wisdom has given control of the property interests of the country and 
upon the successful management of which so much depends. Do not be 
discouraged. Pray earnestly that right may triumph, always remember- 
ing that the Lord God Omnipotent still reigns and that His reign is one 
of law and order and not of violence and crime.” 

Senator Hanna, Bishop Potter, of New York; Archbishop Ryan, of 
Philadelphia, and other prominent men throughout the country attempted 
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to end the strike, bring operators and miners together, but without suc- 
cess. By fall the situation was alarming. The available supply of coal 
had practically all been used up. The demands for fuel were pouring in 
from New England and other points dependant on anthracite. Governor 
Stone, of Pennsylvania, and Senators Quay and Penrose at this juncture 
stepped in but were no more successful in ending the struggle than were 
Senator Hanna, Bishop Potter, Archbishop Ryan and others who had 
made earlier attempts. The operators were stubborn in their refusal to 
meet the miners or to arbitrate, and continued to insist that with ade- 
quate protection they could operate their mines despite Mitchell and his 
union. On October 6 Governor Stone ordered the entire National Guard 
of the state into the anthracite region. Still the mines remained closed. 
With the chilly weather of late September and early October peti- 
tions began to pour into Washington urging President Roosevelt to take 
some action. Mr. Roosevelt called John Mitchell and representative oper- 
ators to Washington on October 3. The only effect of this conference was 
a declaration by the operators that if the President would send Federal 
troops into the region, they promised to resume. President Roosevelt 
later proposed to the miners, through Mr. Mitchell, that if they returned 
to work he would appoint a commission to look into conditions and do 
everything possible to see that right was done. The miners rejected this 
offer, pointing out that “Mr. Roosevelt was powerless to enforce any find- 
ings.” Suits involving receivership for mines were threatened. There 
was denunciation of operators. A number of mysterious conferences 
were held in Washington, Harrisburg and New York. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan in the meantime had returned from Europe. Secretary of War Root 
went to New York and conferred with Mr. Morgan. Two nights later 
there was a conference in Washington attended by the President, Mr. 
Morgan, Robert R. Bacon and Secretary Root. Out of this conference 
came a proposition that the miners return to work, the differences be- 
tween the miners and operators be. submitted to a commission to be 
appointed by the President. Miners and operators agreed. The strike 
was declared off at a convention held in Wilkes-Barre, Tuesday, October 
21, the men directed to return to work the following Thursday. 
President Roosevelt, in keeping with the agreement, appointed the 
following members of what came to be known as the Anthracite Mine 
Strike Commission: John M. Wilson, brigadier-general U. 8. A., retired; 
E. W. Parker, of Washington, an expert mining engineer; Judge George 
Gray, of Wilmington, Del.; E. E. Clark, grand chief of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Conductors; Thomas H. Watkins, of Scranton, and Bishop 
John L. Spalding, of Peoria, Il. Carrol D. Wright, commissioner of labor, 
was named recorder, and later appointed a commissioner, with Secre- 
tary Moseley of the Interstate Commerce Commission assistant recorder. 
The commission was organized in Washington, Judge Gray selected as 
chairman. The commission began its sessions in Scranton on October 30. 
After several days’ tour of the region the taking of testimony began. The 
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operators were represented by Hon. Wayne MacVeigh, former Congress- 
man Simon P. Wolverton, David Wilcox, W. W. Ross, I. H. Burns, H. C. 
Reynolds, John L. Lenahan and Joseph O’Brien. For the miners Clar- 
ence 8S. Darrow, of Chicago, was the chief counsel. He was assisted by 
Henry Demerest Lloyd, John J. Murphy, former Congressman Brooms, 
John Shea, James L. Lenahan, James Shea and a Mr. McCarthy. During 
the hearing of testimony a move was made to bring about a settlement 
but it was thought best to leave the whole question in the hands of the 
commission. Testimony of President Mitchell and his cross-examination 
by Wayne MacVeigh were high lights of the hearing. 

A report of the commission was submitted to President Roosevelt 
on March 21. The commission directed a 10 per cent. increase in wages 
for practically all classes of employes, provided an eight-hour day for 
engineers and firemen, created a board of conciliation, directed the em- 
ployment of union check weighmen, put into operation a sliding scale of 
wages. The award, dated from April 1, 1903, continued in operation 
until March 31, 1906. 

All in all the award was an outstanding victory for the miners and 
served as the basis for future agreements in the industry for many years. 
A computation of the losses of operators and employes as made by the 
commission approximately was as follows: Mine operators lost $46,100,- 
000, employes lost (wages) $25,000,000, transportation companies lost 
$28,000,000, a total of $99,100,000. The strike cost the state of Pennsyl- 
vania for pay and maintenance of troops called out during the struggle 
more than a million dollars. - , 

A direct effect of the strikes of 1900 and 1902 was to strengthen the 
big coal companies controlled: by the railroads in their dominance of the 
business and to make the United Mine Workers of America all powerful 
with the workers. Recognition of the right of the workers to be repre- 
sented in conference with men of their own choosing, even men from out- 
side the region, was a bitter pill for the operators. All dealings with 
employes, since 1902, have been through the United Mine Workers of 
America, which President Baer, of the Reading Company, stigmatized 
and attempted to hold responsible for disorders during the strike of 1902. 

Following the long strike of 1902 there was greater stability for the 
next twenty years than ever before in the industry. The unions forced 
wage increases, shorter hours and better working conditions. (There 
have been no voluntary actions in this respect by operators.) The com- 
pany stores (“pluck me stores” the miners called them) were practically 
wiped out. Mine owners made greater: profits. Tonnage increased. The 
period 1902-1922 was the golden era of the industry. 

The strike of 1902 developed not only the sterling unionism of the 
mine workers but the value to the miners’ organization of the so-called 
miners’ certificate law, enacted in the middle. nineties. This law has for 
its primary purpose the protection of lives of those engaged in the in- 
dustry. It provides that a miner must have two years’ experience in an 
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anthracite mine and pass an examination of knowledge of use of ex- 
plosives, ventilation, etc. With such a law on the statute book introduc- 
tion of any considerable force of strike breakers into the mines is obvi- 
ously difficult. Following the strike of 1902 David Willcox, then president 
of the D. & H. Railroad, launched an action in the Lackawanna County 
Court against the certificate law. The law was alleged to be discrimi- 
natory in that it did not apply to the bituminous industry. Hon. John 
P. Kelly, before whom the case was tried and argued, upheld the validity 
of the law. The Superior Court reversed Judge Kelly and then the State 
Supreme Court reversed the Superior Court and sustained Judge Kelly’s 
ruling. An appeal was next taken to the United States Supreme Court. 
Before this appeal could be argued President Willcox died and his suc- 
cessor, L. F. Loree, directed that the case be dropped, declaring that his 
company did not want to nullify such a humanitarian law. In later years, 
notably following the strikes of 1922 and 1925-26, futile attempts were 
made to have the Legislature repeal the law. This agitation came princi- 
pally from outside the region and was prompted by the belief that with 
the restrictions removed it would be possible to operate the mines with 
non-union workers. In these efforts at repeal operatove gave little help. 

Scranton, from the inception of the United Mine Workers organiza- 
tion, was headquarters city for District No. 1, comprising all of Lacka- 
wanna and the upper part of Luzerne County. The first District Presi- 
dent was Thomas D. Nichols. The original office was on Lackawanna 
Avenue. Later the office was moved to the Pauli Building and thence to 
the present location in the Mears Building. Nichols, while district presi- 
dent, was elected to Congress for two terms—1907 and 1911. John T. 
Dempsey, Thomas Lowry and William Brennan, all of Scranton, held the 
office of district president at various times. Dempsey had been secre- 
tary-treasurer of the district for ten or twelve years before becoming 
president. During the years John Mitchell was international president of 
the miners he made Scranton his headquarters in times of suspension. 
The affection of the people of Scranton for Mr. Mitchell impressed him so 
much that at his dying request he was buried in Cathedral Cemetery. On 
the court house square, Scranton, the anthracite miners’ memorial, a 
great statue of Mitchell is erected. Mr. Mitchell retired as president of 
the organization in 1909. He died Sept. 10, 1919. The Mitchell statue 
was dedicated May 30, 1924, when William Green, now president of the 
American Federation of Labor; Hon. W. B. Wilson, former secretary of 
Labor, and John L. Lewis, miners’ international president, made the chief 
addresses. 

The Roosevelt strike commission agreement of 1903 has been the 
basis of every agreement in the anthracite region since. The sliding 
scale by which the miners’ pay was graduated according to the price of 
coal at tidewater, and which was a distinct innovation in wage agree- 
ment, was junked some years ago. Full recognition of the union, one of 
the earliest demands, was not conceded by the operators until recent 
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years. In the interval between 1906 and 1922 there were several short 
suspensions during periods of negotiations of new agreements. During 
the war years, 1917-1918, production reached the highest point in the 
history of the industry. 

When it came time to make a new agreement in the spring of 1922 
the operators demanded that the anthracite mine workers accept a re- 
duction in wages. Refusal and breaking off of negotiations was followed 
by a strike called April 1. John L. Lewis, who had become president in 
1920, led the miners in the struggle and displayed such generalship as 
to mark him one of the greatest labor leaders of all times. In the sum- 
mer President Warren G. Harding took a hand in an effort to settle the 
strike. He called on Governor Sproul to aid in having work resumed. 
Next he summoned the mayors of Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton and 
Pittston into conference. Finally on August 26th he directed miners and 
operators to effect a settlement within 48 hours. All these moves were 
ineffectual. By this time the strike was ending its fifth month and alarm 
was being felt that winter would come on with the mines idle. At this 
juncture United States Senator George Wharton Pepper, a candidate for 
reelection, and David Reed, also a Republican senatorial candidate, 
entered into the negotiations and through their efforts an understanding 
was reached and ratified by the miners’ and operators’ scale committees 
Sept. 4. This agreement ran to Aug. 31, 1923 and provided that the mine 
workers take all steps necessary to enable all employes to resume work; 
to ask congress to enact legislation to create an anthracite commission, 
and that continuance of production after Aug. 31, 1923, “shall be upon 
such terms as the parties may agree upon in the light of the report of 
the commission.” Wages were not changed by the agreement. The 
agreement was ratified by the miners Sept. 9th and work immediately 
resumed. The strike lasted 163 days. 

Through efforts of Governor Gifford Pinchot a Suspension effective 
Sept. 1, 1923, was called off after 19 days and the miners granted a 10 
per cent. wage advance. This agreement held until Sept. 1, 1925. The 
operators did not want to grant the increase but were fearful of what 
Governor Pinchot might do. In the spring of 1925 the miners’ convention 
held in Scranton formulated demands, the chief of which were a 10 per 
cent. advance for contract miners; $1 per day increase for day men 
and check off. Negotiation dragged along all summer. The operators 
refused the demands for higher wages and the check off and insisted 
that any new agreement should carry a provision for arbitration and 
a continuance of work pending the result of such arbitration. The strikes 
of 1922 and 1923 and uncertainty of production, they argued, seriously 
effected the anthracite market which could only be regained and retained 
by a certainty of continuous output. The miners stubbornly opposed 
arbitration, contending they had been unfairly dealt with by the chief 
arbitrator named by President Wilson during the war. The strike called 
Sept. 1, 1925, was destined to become memorable. Heretofore all strikes 
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and suspensions in the industry, except the short one in the fall-of 1900 
and that of September, 1928, had taken place in spring and summer when 
the demand for domestic anthracite was at its minimum. 

At the outbreak of the strike of September, 1925, there was 
approximately two months supply of coal in storage so little effort was 
made until along in November to settle the trouble, everyone believing 
that with the coming of real cold weather the miners and operators would 
reach an agreement. November went by and no settlement. The oper- 
ators continued to insist on an arbitration clause in any new agreement 
and the miners refusing. Substitute fuels—coke, bituminous coal, oil, 
gas, invaded anthracite market territory particularly New England and 
New York state. 

By Jan. 1, 1926, practically all anthracite had been consumed. The 
situation was desperate. The principals in the struggle just as stubborn 
as ever. Governor Pinchot tried and failed to settle the conflict. Presi- 
dent Coolidge maintained a hands off policy. Secretary of Labor Davis 
and Senator Pepper couldn’t get anywhere in an effort at bringing peace 
to the industry. Business in the anthracite region was hard hit. On 
January 18, E. J. Lynett, of the Scranton Times presented a peace pro- 
posal through the columns of his newspaper which immediately attracted 
attention. Mr. Lynett had used his influence in other years in bringing 
peace to the industry. He was known and respected by miners’ leaders 
and operators alike. Mr. Lynett’s proposal offered a way out for miners 
and operators as regards arbitration, insured peace in industry for five 
years; continued control in making of future agreements by operators 
and miners. The proposal in full follows: 

1. Miners to resume work immediately. 

2. Five year contract dating from time of signing agreement. 

3. Wages in effect under last contract to continue during term of 
new contract unless changed as hereinafter provided. 

A. At the instance of either party, given in writing 60 days before 
two years have elapsed from the signing of the contract a conference 
may be called for the consideration of changes in the agreement on the 
subject of wages only; the miners to remain at work until the end of 
the five year contract, whether the conciliators agree upon a change of 
wages or not. : 

5. One year before the contract expires representatives of the coal 
operators and representatives of the United Mine Workers of America 
are to meet to devise an arrangement whereby work may be continued 
at the mines at the expiration of contract and during the negotiations 
for a new agreement. 

Hope of a speedy termination of the suspension was stirred when 
W. W. Inglis, president of the Glen Alden Coal Company and spokesman 
for the operators’ committee, expressed himself in a letter to The Times 
(January 19, 1926), that the plan of Mr. Lynett offered the “basis of 
negotiations for a settlement.” Mr. Lewis for the miners following a 
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conference with Mr. Lynett (January 21, 1926), signified his willingness 
to negotiate an agreement on the basis of the Lynett plan. Then some- 
thing happened. Mr. Inglis advised Mr. Lynett his letter of the 19th was 
not an acceptance or endorsement of the plan which he said did not meet 
with approval of the operators. Mr. Lynett charged Mr. Inglis with 
bad faith, expressed the belief that the change of front was forced. 
Lewis demanded a new joint conference to discuss the Lynett plan. 
Nothing, however, came of the conference, the operators declining to 
negotiate on the basis of the Lynett plan. Even go the proposal had a 
direct influence on the settlement which followed. Public sentiment 
Swung strongly to the miners. The operators attitude was generally 
condemned. New demands for a settlement became insistent. Richard 
F. Grant, of Cleveland, O., came: into the picture. Grant had strong 
connections in the anthracite and bituminous fields. He offered a plan of 
settlement not much unlike the Lynett plan in its. actual workings. Miners 
and operators approved. The suspension was declared off and work re- 
sumed Feb. 18, 1926. 

The Grant plan follows: 

1. Work shall be resumed at once under the terms of the expired 
contract which, subject to modification ag hereinafter provided, shall be 
in force and effect until Aug. 31, 1930. 

2. At any time after Jan. 1, 1927, but not oftener than once in any 
year, either party may, in writing, propose modifications in the wage 
scales of said contract. The parties agree within fifteen days after 
receipt of such written proposals, to start conferences in the usual man- 
ner in an effort to agree upon such modifications. 

3. If within thirty days after starting such negotiations the parties 
have not agreed, all issues in controversy shall be referred to a board of 
two men with full power and without reservation or restrictions; and the 
parties agree to abide by all decisions of such board, either on the merit 
of the controversy or as a procedure to be followed. Such board shall 
be appointed as follows: 

The operators shall name three men and the miners shall name three 
men. The operators shall select one man from the miners’ list and the 
miners shall select one man from the ‘operators’ list, and the two men so 
approved shall constitute said board. Unless otherwise agreed, the men 
named by the parties shall not be’ connected with the United Mine Work- 
ers of America or the business of mining coal. The board shall be obli- 
gated, within ninety days after appointment, to arrive at a decision on 
all issues in controversy, and to that end shal] formulate their own rules, 
and methods of procedure and may enlarge the board to an odd number 
in which event a majority vote shall be binding. 

4. The demands of the operators and the mine workers on the ques- 
tion of co-operation and efficiency are referred to the board of conciliation, 
exclusive of the umpire, which shall work out a reciprocal program of co- 
operation and efficiency. 
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5. The board of conciliation shall proceed to equalize wages, etc., 
in accordance with Clause 12 of the agreement dated Sept. 19, 1923. 

6. Except as modified herein, the terms and provisions of the award 
of the anthracite strike commission and subsequent agreements made in 
modification thereof or supplemental thereto, as well as the rulings and 
decisions of the board of conciliation are hereby ratified, confirmed and 
continued during the term of this contract ending Aug. 31, 1930. 

The suspension, the longest on record in the anthracite industry, 
lasted 165 days. More than 152,000 men and boys were affected. The 
immediate loss in wages and profits ran up into the hundreds of millions 
of dollars. What may be described as the collateral loss was far reaching. 
Territory which always had been considered an exclusively anthracite 
varket was lost entirely or much of it won over to substitute fuels. 
Many communities revoked or modified regulations which had heretofore 
barred out bituminous coal in industry. Former users of anthracite were 
resentful. The result of this condition brought slack time in the industry 
which for years had paid $100,000,000 annually in wages in Lackawanna 
County and forced owners, workers and anthracite communities in the 
fall of 1927 to concerted action in an effort to regain the lost markets. 
Anthracite was dethroned as an exclusive domestic fuel and forced into 
open, disastrous competition with bituminous coal and other inferior 
substitute fuels. 

Plan after plan for the ending of the suspension had been proposed 
by Lackawanna County men and others previous to the presentation of 
the Lynett plan. Among them were: H. D. Johnson, mining engineer ; 
Hon. L. A. Watres, congressman; Rev. Dr. George J. Lucas and Rabbi 
Bernard Heller. Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, Roman Catholic bishop of Scran- 
ton, arranged a conference, which, however, was not held because of a 
new development in the situation which for a time looked promising. 
Alvan Markle, independent operator, had a proposal. An effort was made 
to bring the influence of foreign speaking Catholic clergymen and Protes- 
tant ministers into play in forcing a settlement. Members of the legis- 
lature offered several suggestions and legislation was introduced in the 
state law making body and the United States senate to restore peace in 
the industry. Governor Pinchot put out a proposal, accepted in principle 
by the miners, but ignored by the operators. All fell by the wayside 
unable to overcome opposition of miners and. operators on the arbitration 
question. 


CHAPTER IX 





RELIGION AND CHURCHES. 





MISTHODIST, INTRODUCTION IN LACKAWANNA VALLEY, EARLY MEETINGS, PIO- 
NEER ORGANIZATIONS, LATER CHURCHES—PRESBYTERIANS FIRST CHURCH 
AT CARBONDALE, OTHER PIONEER ORGANIZATIONS, EARLY MINISTERS, 
“OLD” AND “NEW” SCHOOLS—BAPTIST, THE FIRST CHURCH, REV. BISHOP 
THE FOUNDER, EARLY CHURCHES ESTABLISHED—EPISCOPALIAN, AT CAR- 
BONDALE, EARLY MINISTERS, LATER ORGANIZATIONS LUTHERAN, PIONEER 
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MINISTERS AND LATER CHURCHES—JEWISH, EARLY JEWISH SETTLERS, 
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FIRST SERVICES, EARLY PRIESTS, GROWTH OF CATHOLICITY, CREATION OF 
SCRANTON DIOCESE, BISHOPS, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, INSTITUTIONS AND 
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Methodist. 


Introduction of Methodism into the Lackawanna Valley is by gen- 
eral consent credited to Anning Owen, a Kingston blacksmith who in 
return for his life being spared in the battle of Wyoming, July 3, 1778, 
repented his sins and devoted his efforts to Saving the souls of men. 
The traditional story is that Owen was fleeing from an Indian after the 
defeat of the defenders of Wyoming and was about to be overtaken when 
he asked God’s help in escaping. At any rate, on his return to Kingston 
after the war he quickly received recognition as a powerful preacher and 
exhorter and spent much of his time traveling throughout the region, 
holding services and organizing classes. Beginning with 1791 Owen made 
his way into Old Forge and Providence, preaching at Captain John 
Vaughn’s in the former and Preserved Taylor’s in the latter township. 
Taylor’s house was approximately the vicinity of the Mt. Pleasant colliery. 

In 1793 Bishop Asbury, the father of Methodism in America, is 
reported as visiting the Lackawanna and Wyoming valleys. Two years 
before the Wyoming and Lackawanna region had been taken into the 
New York District under the name Wyoming. Rev. Robert Cloud was 
appointed presiding elder and Rev. James Campbell, appointed to the 
Wyoming district. When Mr. Campbell arrived to begin his labors, says 
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Pearce’s History, “He found 100 professors of religion, the fruit of the 
labors of Anning Owen and of others.” Classes were formed at Captain 
Vaughn’s among other places. Bishop Asbury on his visit named Rev. 
Valentine Cook, presiding elder and placed Rev. William Colbert and Rev. 
Anthony Turck on the circuit. The Wyoming circuit became a part of 
the Susquehanna district. 

By 1800 Methodist meetings were being held once a month in present 
day Lackawanna County at the homes of Captain Vaughn and Mr. Taylor. 
After the latter’s removal the dwelling of ’Squire Potter described in 
Hollister’s, “two miles further up the valley” became a stated preaching 
point. With Rev. William Bishop the earliest Baptist minister, not hav- 
ing come into the valley until 1794, the Methodists may well claim the 
distinction of conducting the first religious services in Lackawanna 
County. To Carbondale, which holds a similar distinction as regards 
several other denominations, goes the credit for the first Methodist 
Church, erected in 1832. What is now Scranton couldn’t boast of a 
Methodist meeting house until more than a dozen years afterwards. 
Daleville, according to some accounts, had a class of Methodists in 1826. 
William Noble, a local preacher from Sterling, organized the class 
described as the “first religious organization in Covington Township.” 
There were Methodist societies also in Waverly in 1832, North Abington, 
1832; Newton, 1826; Clark’s Green, 1848; Peckville 1857 and Welsh 
Methodists in Archbald in 1834 and Carbondale in 1832. 

Rev. George Peck, of whom there is no more revered name in Metho- 
dist annals in Lackawanna and Luzerene counties, wrote: “In 17938 
Rev. William Colbert, a pioneer preacher visited Capouse and preached 
to a few people at Brother Howe’s and lodged at Joseph Taylor’s. Howe 
lived in Slocum Hollow and Taylors on the main road in or near what is 
now Hyde Park. In 1793 Daniel Taylor’s below Hyde Park was a preach- 
ing place. For years subsequently the preaching was at Preserved 
Taylor’s who lived on the hillside in Hyde Park near the old Tripp place. 
When Mr. Taylor moved the preaching was taken to Razorville, now 
Providence and the preachers were entertained by Elisha Potter, Esq., 
whose wife was a very exemplary member of the church. Up to this 
period preaching was held in private homes.” 

By 1828 Carbondale was taking on the appearance of a town. 
Providence too was becoming more thickly populated. In the autumn of 
1828 a group of Methodists in Carbondale began to hold meetings at the 
home of John Lee. In the number were Jesse Gardner, James Birdsall, 
Wanton Hill, Stephen Marsh, Jesse and Anderson Clark, H. B. Jadwin 
and Mr. Lee. Rev. Griffin, a local preacher from Canaan supplied the 
little congregation until the fall of 1830 when Rev. Alanson Reed was 
appointed to the charge and organized the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Carbondale. The first church erected in 1832 stood in front 
of the present church. A second church was erected in 1850. Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists organized in 1832 or 1833. Daniel Moses, Daniel 
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Scurry, Evan Price and John Evans were the founders. Rev. John Davis 
was the first minister and Rev. John Griffith the first regular preacher. 
The organization was never numerous or strong financially. 

In an account of organization of the Moscow Church it is told that 
the class from which the society grew was organized by William Noble, 
a local preacher from Sterling, at Daleville, in 1826. Its members were 
Thomas Depew, Mr. and Mrs. John Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Rush 
and Mrs. David Dale. In 1836 the meetings were held in the home of 
Joseph Loveland, on the Daleville Road. This church was in the Oneida 
and Philadelphia Conference before being transferred to the Wyoming 
Conference. A church was built about 1853 and dedicated in 1855 when 
Rev. Charles White was pastor. 

For twenty years before the corporate organization of the Newton 
M. EK. Church in 1846 the old red school house at Newton Center was a 
regular Methodist meeting place. A church was erected in 1847. The 
Newton circuit with five places of worship, Newton Center, Milwaukee, 
Falls, Mill City and Overfield, was constituted in 1840. 

Providence Church is the oldest Methodist society in Scranton. It 
was formed in 1829. To the present day Elm Park or as originally called 
the First Church of Scranton goes the credit for erecting and owning the 
first meeting house, “The Village Chapel’ erected in 1842, on the site of 
Hotel Casey. Nine members constituted the Providence Methodist 
Church society organized in 1829. They were: Mr. and Mrs. William 
Silkman, Mr. and Mrs. Artemas Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Bowman, and 
daughter; Dency A. Corson and Hannah M. VonStorch. At that time 
Providence Village was the business and general center of what is now 
Scranton. Early meetings were held in the village schoolhouse. The 
society was part of the Pittston Circuit. In 1852 the first church of the 
congregation was erected on the site of the present structure, on North 
Main Avenue, north of Market Street. Rev. Henry Brownscombe wags 
pastor at the time. A Sunday School was organized in the spring of 
1854 with Ebenezer Leach superintendent. 

When Slocum Hollow began to fill up with new people attracted by 
work in the iron mills, Methodists among them began holding services. 
A society was formed and in 1842 “The Village Chapel” was erected. 
From that small beginning grew the First Methodist, later Elm Park 
Church, today probably the most influential as well as richest in the 
whole Wyoming Conference. In June 1841 it is related a “proposition 
was entertained by the quarterly Conference of the circuit to raise sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of erecting a meeting house somewhere in 
the Lackawanna Valley. Barton Mott, Erastus Smith and William Silk- 
man were appointed a committee to receive subscriptions and to proceed 
to the accomplishment of the work. William Henry was associated with 
them.” Erastus Smith was president of the committee, William Smith 
secretary and Barton Mott treasurer. “The liberal contributions of the 
people about the iron works secured the location at Harrison (early name 
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for Scranton). It was stipulated in the grant of a lot to the congregation 
that whenever the chapel was not occupied by the Methodists, other 
evangelical denominations should have the privilege of occupying ite 
As a matter of fact the Presbyterians did use it for several years. A 
Presbyterian-Methodist Sunday School was held in the chapel for quite 
a term. In 1855 a deal was made with the L. I. & C. Company for an 
exchange of lots, whereby the Chapel congregation was given three lots 
on Adams Avenue and $2,000 in building material for the corner lot. 
Work on a new church was immediately begun and in August 1856 the 
basement was ready for occupancy and was dedicated. Rev. Dr. George 
Peck was pastor at the time. The audience room of the church was 
first occupied on the evening of Sept. 8, 1858 with a reception compliment- 
ary to Nellie, daughter of Rev. B. W. Gorham, pastor, then just married 
to Rev. W. L. Baldwin, a missionary to India. The church was enlarged 
in 1879 and rededicated Jan. 24, 1880. The church in March 1891 observed 
the semi-centennial of its founding. That same month the present church 
site, Jefferson Avenue and Linden Street, was purchased from W. W. 
Seranton. March 27, 1900 the land to complete the triangular plot was 
purchased. Ground for the church was broken by Hon. William Connell, 
Sept. 8, 1891. A few weeks later the old church property was sold to 
a tobacco manufacturing firm, Clark & Snover Co. While the new church 
was building, the congregation worshipped in a temporary tabernacle, 
corner of Adams Avenue and Mulberry Street. Conrad Schroeder was 
the church contractor. The design was by Neary & Kramer, architects, 
of Akron, Ohio. The corner stone was laid April 23, 1892. The parson- 
age begun May 10, 1892 was completed in October following. 

Just when the congregation was preparing to quit the tabernacle for 
the new church a disheartening event occurred. The dedicatory services 
had been fixed for Dec. 12, 1892. Early in the morning of Dec. 3, fire 
broke out in the church. By the time the flames were extinguished the 
beautiful church was a mass of ruins, only the tower and walls standing. 
Rev. Dr. W. H. Pearce, pastor, was a man of action. While the ruins still 
smouldered he called the official board together. Pastor and board were 
heartened by offers of financial aid from persons outside the church. A 
total of $12,675.75 was raised in this way, and at the services the follow- 
ing Sunday the congregation determined to rebuild at once. But another 
test of courage and faith awaited before the church could be occupied. 
Once more early in the morning, this time on March 27, 18938, fire broke 
out in the church, which was then well on its way to being restored after 
the first fire. The destruction was very great but once more the con- 
gregation set to work to rebuild. Finally on Dec. 17, 1893, the church 
was dedicated. Bishop C. H. Fowler officiated and the sermon was 
preached by Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D., editor of the New York Christian 
Advocate. The church is constructed of West Mountain stone and ranks 
with the most imposing in the city. The two fires which destroyed the 
church were started, it was afterwards disclosed by the watchman, who 
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gave as his reason, a desire to have his job continued. He was convicted 
and served a penitentiary term for his crime. The corporate name of the 
church still remains First Methodist Episcopal Church. Elm Park, the 
popular title, was the name for the site before the erection of the church. 
No less than five sessions of the Wyoming Conference, the first in 1860, 
have been held in this church. * 

Elm Park is unique in that a father and son served the church as 
pastors. From 1877 to 1879 Rev. J. G. Eckman, was in charge. In 
April 1915 his son Rev. Dr. George P. Eckman, who had been editor of 
the New York Christian Advocate, was made pastor. Dr. Eckman ranks 
as one of the most beloved men ever to serve Elm Park. He quickly, 
after coming to Scranton, became a leader of the Protestant clergy of the 
city. A man of strong convictions, force and courage, he was soon found 
supporting the cause of the people in the long fight for protection of 
property from: mine caves and surface support. He joined in pilgrimages 
to Harrisburg to petition the legislature. During 1921 he was particu- 
larly active. Late in the afternoon of June 2, 1921, following an impas- 
sioned plea for unity and harmony, made to a big group of citizens in the 
old Board of Trade rooms, Dr. Eckman dropped dead. 

Hyde Park Methodists for a time worshipped in Providence or at 
the Village Chapel. A class was formed in that section in 1849 and 
became a part of the Pittston Circuit. First services were held in the 
Baptist Church on Chestnut Avenue, later in the school which stood on 
the site of the present church on Main Avenue. In 1857 this site with 
the building, was purchased. The society was chartered in Nov. 20, 
1859. In 1860 the school building was sold and moved to Chestnut Avenue 
where it was converted into a residence. A new brick church was built. 
The dedication was in July 1861. In 1862 the church became a separate 
charge with Rev. W. J. Judd, pastor. On Feb. 14, 1869 church and par- 
Sonage were destroyed by fire. A building fund was immediately started 
and on Feb. 27, 1870 the basement of the new church was ready for 
occupancy and on Feb. 22, 1872 the church proper was dedicated. Follow- 
ing the enlarging of the church and its rededication in 1890 the name 
of the organization was changed from the First Methodist Episcopal to 
Simpson M. E. Church. This church was to have still other trials of 
fire and from mine caves. On Dec. 7, 1890 fire gutted the church, 
destroyed the valuable organ. Rebuilt once more it was rededicated May 
10, 1891. During the decade (1912-1922) when North Main Avenue was 
being shaken by mine caves, Simpson Church was damaged and for a 
time it was feared might have to be abandoned. Comparatively little 
redress was secured from the offending coal company although the con- 
gregation owned the coal. 

In the Billy Sunday revival campaign Simpson Church co-operated 
actively. As a result 384 persons expressed a desire to unite with the 
church. Through the efforts of the pastor, Rev. James Benninger, 234 
other converts were secured within a few weeks time. As a direct result 
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the size of the congregation was almost doubled what it was before 
the revival. 

Early Methodists in Dunmore worshipped in the Blakely Street 
schoolhouse and Coolbaugh’s Hall on Drinker Street. A society was 
formed in 1851. Edward Spencer in 1859 gave a plot of ground on Chest- 
nut Street for a church site on condition that the seats always be free. 
The offer was accepted and a church built. The structure was dedicated 
March 3, 1861. Rev. George Peck, D. D., presiding elder, conducted the 
dedicatory services. In 1888 the church and parsonage was sold and a 
new church erected on a site at the corner of South Blakely and Riggs 
Street. 

Asbury Church, Green Ridge, may be said to have had its beginning 
in meetings by the Y. M. C. A., held in the waiting room of the D. & H. 
station, beginning in June 1873. The church was regularly organized in 
1876. Chartered in 1881 as the Green Ridge Church the name was 
changed to Asbury in 1891. The present church was built in 1898. 

Embury Church, lower West Scranton, was organized June 22, 1882, 
by members of the Protestant Methodist and Simpson churches. The 
society purchased the property of the Protestant Methodist Church on 
Hampton Street, at sheriff sale, and worshipped in that structure and 
a larger one on the same site, until the spring of 1902. The present church 
on South Main Avenue was dedicated May 4, 1902. The name was 
changed from Hampton Street to Embury July 15, 1901. 

Court Street Church also grew out of Y. M. C. A. meetings held in 
the Park Place Section of the city. In 1874 meetings were held in the 
school house on Court Street. A chapel erected for union services was 
bought in by the First Methodist Church of Scranton and the Park Place 
Methodist Church organized in 1876. Up until 1885 it was joined with 
Asbury of Green Ridge. The church on Court Street was built in 1891 
and in 1895 the name changed from Park Place to Court Street M. E. 
Church. 

St. Paul’s Church, South Scranton, has a most interesting history, 
services for Methodists south of the Roaring Brook were held in homes 
and the Pittston Avenue school house in the early eighties. In 1887 a 
chapel was built at Cedar Avenue and Cherry Street. About the same 
time John Rogers, a miner, who had been choirister and a faithful worker 
in Elm Park was killed in the mines. In memory of him the chapel was 
called the “John Rogers Mission Chapel.” In 1891 it became a regular 
appointment as the Cedar Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1902 
the name St. Paul’s was substituted when the church at the corner of 
Pittston Avenue and Pearl Street was dedicated. 

Rev. F. W. Flocken, a German Methodist missionary preacher, was 
sent to Scranton by the Wyoming Conference of 1855 to administer to 
the growing number of people of that nationality coming here. He 
preached his first sermon in the village chapel in July, 1855 and the 
German M. E. Church was organized Oct. 30, 1855 with fifteen members. 
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When the First Methodist congregation moved to Adams Avenue, Rev. 
Flocken purchased the chapel and moved it to the present church site, 
Adams Avenue and Vine Street. A new church, the present structure, 
with a steeple is 120 feet high, was erected and dedicated in 1872. Rev. 
William Kurth was pastor at the time the church was built. 

Primitive Methodists, have a church on East Market Street, or- 
ganized June 15, 1880 in Wurtz’s Hall. A church was built in 1883. Rev. 
James Matthews was the first pastor. 

The First Methodist Protestant Church, organized Dec. 19, 1868 by 
Rey. F. B. Fletcher, built a church on Hampton Street which was sold 
by the sheriff in 1882 to the Hampton Street M. E. Church congregation. 
The First Methodist Protestant Church ceased to exist at the same time. 


Presbyterians.—Presbyterianism took root in the Lackawanna Valley 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. By 1827 Rev. Cyrus Gilder- 
sleeve of the First Presbyterian Church, Wilkes Barre, was paying’ visits 
to the scattered followers of Calvin in the Lackawanna Valley, holding 
meetings at Hyde Park, Lackawanna and Providence. To Carbondale, 
however, belongs credit for establishing the first Presbyterian congrega- 
tion and building the first church of that denomination in Lackawanna 
County. Mining of coal and the building of the D. & H. Gravity Railroad 
gave Carbondale an impetus which wasn’t felt by sections of the county 
further down the river for several years afterwards. By 1829 Carbondale 
had a sizable and cosmopolitan population of Yankees, Irish, German, 
Welsh, English and Scotch, some of whom had helped build the railroad 
and others attracted by prospects of work in the mines. The gospel fol- 
lowed close on the heels of these pioneers. On June 27, 1829 the first step 
in organizing Carbondale Presbyterians was taken with the arrival in the 
little town of Rev. Joel Campbell, of the Hudson, N. Y. Presbytery. Rev. 
Lyman Richardson, of Hartford, of the Susquehanna Presbytery seems 
to have come to Carbondale about the same time, and we are told, “assisted 
in organizing the Presbyterian Church of Carbondale.” Letters from 
other churches were presented by eight persons. These were, Sylvanius 
and Margaret Jessup, Eliza Townsend, Dr. Thomas Sweet, Samuel and. 
Ann Hodgdon, Gilbert Lee and Chapman Halsey. The session was or- 
ganized June 28, with Rev. Joel Campbell moderator and Elders Jessup 
and Hodgdon. Mrs. Charlotte Sweet and Mrs. Sophia Marvine were 
admitted to membership. At another meeting of the session Sept. 6, 
eleven were received on profession and two by letters. 

Successfully launched the congregation met regularly every Sabbath 
in the schoolhouse. Rev. John Noble was the first minister as stated 
supply. By 1834 the congregation was numerous enough and financially 
able to erect a substantial wooden church building. On Feb. 17, 1836 
the church was incorporated under the name First Presbyterian Church 
of Carbondale. An addition was made to the church in 1840. In June 
1860 the old church was demolished and work begun on a new brick 
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structure. Rev. T. S. Ward laid the cornerstone. The church was dedi- 
cated Aug. 31, 1863. Rev. Dr. Hickok, of Scranton, preached the evening 
sermon on the occasion. 

Rev. John Dorrance and Rev. J. Rhoades, of the Luzerne Presbytery, 
organized the Presbyterian Church at Newton Center, the second in the 
county Oct. 29, 1835. First meetings of the congregation were held in 
school houses in the township with preaching by Rev’s. Rhoades, N. G. 
Park, of Pittston and Rev. Owen Brown, who .preached every two weeks 
for a couple of years. Rev. Jonathan Osmond, was the first pastor serv- 
ing 1848 to 1850. He also taught in Newton Hall Academy on “‘Presby- 
terian Hill.’ W. C. Ayers donated a plot of ground and in 1848 a church 
was built. 

Blakely Center had a Presbyterian Church before 1840. Rev. J. R. 
Moser, of Carbondale, and Rev. J. B. Graves, of Honesdale, organized the 
Blakely Center Church April 23, 1839. Six members were admitted by 
certificate and six by profession of faith. Of this number exactly half 
were women. One of the founders of this church was Lewis S. Watres, 
father of Lieutenant Governor L. A. and grandfather of Congressman L. 
H. Watres. Frederick W. Walton and Mr. Watres were ordained ruling 
elders. Rev. Charles D. Tappan was the first pastor. From about 1845 
until 1852 when it disbanded the church was destitute of a supply. Five 
of the Blakely Center members joined the new church organizing at 
Archbald and in October, 1852 the first Presbyterian Church, of Arch- 
bald, was instituted with nine members. Renssaelaer Ottman and. John 
W. Snedecor were ordained ruling elders. Rev. H. Herrick was stated 
supply from 1853 to 1855. In April 1866 a re-organization was effected. 

By 1842 there were enough Presbyterians in Scranton to consider 
forming a church organization. In the interval from 1827 when Rev. 
Cyrus Gildersleeve, of Wilkes Barre, began holding meetings in what is 
now Scranton until the first church was organized in 1842, a half dozen 
or so ministers had come into the Lackawanna mission field. These early 
workers among Presbyterians included Rev. John Dorrance, who was later 
on to play a big part in helping to organize the First Presbyterian Church ; 
Rev. Thomas P. Hunt, of Wyoming; Rev. Thomas Owen, a Welsh Presby- 
terian, who traveled the valley on foot seeking out particularly Welsh 
Calvanists, Mr. Turbitt, Rev. Owen Brown, Rev. Charles Evans and Rev. 
N. G. Park, of Pittston. Most of the preaching was in Hyde Park, 
Providence, and at Lackawanna as Scranton proper was a wilderness with 
only a few families up until 1840. On Friday, Feb. 26, 1842 a group of 
Presbyterians met in Odd Fellows Hall, located where the Lackawanna 
Railroad Station now stands and organized Lackawanna Church which 
embraced members from Providence to Pittston. A committee from the 
Susquehanna Presbytery—Messrs Dorrance, Hunt and Brown were in 
charge. John M. Atherton, and Benjamin Couch were elected elders and 
Hiram E. Dailey, deacon. In June 1844 Rev. Parke was made pastor. 
Services were held in Scranton in The Village Chapel. The Lackawanna 
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church erected an edifice at Taylor, which wasn’t to the liking of Scran- 
ton (or Harrison as then called) Presbyterians. 

Early in the summer of 1848 we are told by Joseph Curtis Platt, a 
meeting of those interested in the Presbyterian form of worship was 
held. N. B. Hutchinson was made chairman and Mr. Platt secretary. 
Out of that meeting came the decisien to investigate the situation in con- 
nection with the Lackawanna church. Just a brief time previously the 
Luzerne Presbytery had been organized. It should be remembered that 
Scranton was then in Luzerne County. At a second meeting of the Har- 
rison Presbyterians in Odd Fellows’ Hall, Feb. 10, 1848, the investigating 
committee—Mrs. Hutchinson and Charles Fuller—appear to have rec- 
ommended the organizing of a new church and Mr. Fuller named to get 
the organization going. At this meeting a letter was read from Rev. 
Parke, of the Lackawanna church, in which he said that Harrison was 
part of that church. This had no effect on the decision to start a new 
church. Eighteen communicants signed the petition, presented it to the 
Luzerne Presbytery and on Oct. 14, 1848, the signers were called to- 
_ gether in Odd Fellows’ Hall by Reverends Dorrance and Parke and there 
was organized the First Presbyterian Church of Harrison. Among the 
charter members were George W. Scranton and Selden T. Scranton, found- 
ers of the city which bears their name. Charles Fuller and N. B. Hutch- 
inson were named ruling elders and Rev. Parke served the church as 
stated supply for six months. With the change of the name of the town 
from Harrison to Scranton in 1850 the church title was changed to the 
First Presbyterian Church of Scranton, by which it continued to be 
known until Nov. 23, 1926, when following a merger with the Second 
Church the combined congregations adopted the title Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church. Rev. J. D. Mitchell was First Church pastor from Dec. 
16, 1849, to October, 1854, at a stated salary of $600. On Aug. 27, 1849, 
subscriptions were started for a church building. Construction was begun 
in the spring of 1851 and Thanksgiving day following the building at 
~111-119 North Washington Avenue was used for the first time. The bell 
placed in the tower was said to have been the first church bell in the 
valley between Carbondale and Wilkes-Barre. The generosity of the iron 
company helped the congregation very greatly. Scranton & Platt in 
addition to contributing the lots on which the church was built gave 
$3,200 to the building fund and outside friends contributed $3,005. A 
parsonage was erected in 1855. Between 1860 and the razing of the 
church in 1902 the building was enlarged, repaired and beautified sev- 
eral times. ; 

Rev. Milo J. Hickok was elected pastor in January, 1855, at an annual 
salary of $800. During his pastorate of 12 years the First Church grew 
from a small society into a flourishing and prosperous organization, one 
of the big churches of the Presbytery in fact. Sunday evening, Oct. 13, 
1867, just as Rev. Hickok had concluded his sermon and announced the 
hymn he was stricken with paralysis. He never preached again. The 
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church in gratitude for his services continued his support until his death 
in 1873. Joseph H. Scranton was superintendent of the first Sunday 
School connected with the church, organized in 1852. 

Of the several prominent pastors of First Church the most renowned 
was Rev. Dr. Samuel Logan, who served from Sept. 3, 1869, until April 
20, 1892, when because of failing health he resigned. He served the 
freedmen’s Bureau in the South after the war and was a virile force not 
only in the First Church but the community generally. During the 
troublesome industrial period of the seventies Dr. Logan was strong and 
fearless in his denunciation of lawlessness. Following the riot of Aug. 1, 
1877, the arrest of the vigilantes and organization of the city guard Dr. 
Logan took a bold and at the time unpopular stand, for the vigilantes. 
His book, “A City’s Dangers and Defense,” was a detailed account of the 
strike, riot and subsequent events. He died Sept. 4, 1907, having served 
as pastor emeritus for fifteen years. During the pastorate of Rev. Dr. 
James McLeod (died December, 1927), who succeeded Dr. Logan, the 
church property on Washington Avenue was sold and the new church 
on Madison Avenue and Olive Street opened. The building was dedi- 
cated Oct. 24, 1904. : 

_ Of the original 88 members of the Second, or as first known the Me- 
morial Church, organized June 29, 1874, some 80 were members of the 
First Church and took letters of dismissal to the new congregation. In- 
cluded in the number were Thomas Dickson, Col. H. M. Boies, F. L. Hitch- 
cock, E. B. Sturges, C. G. Coursen, Richard Stillwell, all of whom figured 
so prominently in Scranton’s history at the time or later. Rev. John W. 
Patridge was the first pastor. Impaired health forced his retirement 
within about fifteen months. Rev. Joseph H. Odell, fifth pastor of the 
church, installed March 5, 1902, and who served until May 3, 1914, gained 
a wide reputation. He served a term as school director of Scranton, later 
was editor of the Scranton Tribune and finally went to Philadelphia where 
he wrote for the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Saturday Evening Post and 
other publications as well as engaging in educational survey work in Wil- 
mington and throughout Delaware. Following the death on April 9, 1926, 
of Rev. Dr. William L. Sawtelle, pastor of the First Church, a movement 
to consolidate the First and Second churches, which were located in the 
same neighborhood, was launched. Rev. George W. Wellburn, pastor of 
the Second Church, helped in the plan. The consolidation was ratified 
Dec. 7, 1926. The combined churches are now known as Westminster 
Presbyterian Church and use the First Church building. Rev. Peter K. 
Emmons became pastor in November, 1927. The Second Church prop- 
erty was sold to the Lutherans. 

The Lackawanna and First churches were what was known as “Old 
School” Presbytery churches while Providence, Dunmore and Washburn 
Street churches were “New School’ churches, having been organized by 
the Montrose or “New School” Presbytery. Providence Church was 
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organized Oct. 5, 1846, or two years before the First Church of Scranton, 
but four years after the Lackawanna Presbyterian Church at Taylor, 
which included Presbyterians from Slocum Hollow. Originally the Provi- 
dence congregation was known as the First Presbyterian Church of Provi- 
dence. There were seven charter members. Jonathan R. Wint, one of 
the seven, first ruling elder, served the church in that capacity 42 years 
or until his death in 1888. Rev. Joseph Barlow was first pastor, serving 
until 1856. Rev. George E. Guild, who began his pastorate May 1, 1879, 
served the church 32 years until Oct. 8, 1911, when he resigned. The 
first edifice of this congregation was erected at the corner of Church 
Avenue and Oak Street. Work was commenced July 7, 1847. The pres- 
ent stone church on North Main Avenue was completed in 1886. 

Washburn Street Church, which served the Presbyterians in West 
Scranton, like the Providence Church, was a “New School” church. It 
was organized Aug. 18, 1854, and incorporated in 1855 as the First Pres- 
byterian Church and Congregation of the Borough of Hyde Park. Rev. 
F. R. Townsend was first stated supply. The first church structure of 
the congregation, erected on North Bromley Avenue, was dedicated Jan. 
15, 1857. Rev. A. L. Clark, of the New York Presbytery, became the 
first pastor. He was installed June 11, 1861. The church built a new 
_ house of worship on the present church site in 1863 and in January, 1873, 
the name of the congregation was changed to the Washburn Street Pres- 
byterian Church. The Sabbath School was organized in 1855. During 
the ministry of Rev. D. W. Skellinger—1891-1894—mine caves wrecked, 
caused the setting on fire and caused the complete ruin of the church. 
The building erected to replace the ruined structure was in turn destroyed 
by fire Sunday morning, Jan. 18, 1914. 

The third “New School” church at Dunmore, organized Feb. 18, 
1854. John B. Smith, who loomed so large in the after affairs of Dun- 
more and the Pennsylvania Coal Company, was one of the organizers. 
Rev. Burr Baldwin was in charge of the original meeting held in the 
village school house on North Blakely Street. A church was erected in 
1854 on a lot donated by Edward Spencer. Rev. Thomas R. Townsend 
was the first stated supply also serving Hyde Park Church. During the 
pastorate of the Rev. R. S. Foster—1866 to 1873—the Montrose and 
Luzerne Presbyteries ceased to exist, the breach having been healed and 
the Presbytery of Lackawanna was heard from for the first time. 

German Presbyterians have two churches in Scranton—one in the 
South Side and one in the East Side. The Hickory Street Church was 
organized Jan. 28, 1856 and was received into the Presbytery of Luzerne 
June 25, 1856. Before the erection of a church, dedicated Nov. 6, 1859, 
services were held in Odd Fellows Hall. Rev. Herman Veith was the 
first regular minister, serving from January 1856 to March 1858. It was 
during the pastorate of Rev. David Rosenthal that the church on Hickory 
Street was built. The Pittston Avenue Cemetery, owned by the con- 
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gregation was dedicated in 1869. Rev. W. A. Nordt, D. D., served as 
pastor twenty-two years, from Sept. 30, 1895. The present church build- 
ing was dedicated Dec. 3, 1888. 

Evangelical Protestant Church of Petersburg and Dunmore, the pres- 
ent day Petersburg German Presbyterian Church, was admitted to the 
Presbytery of Luzerne June 24, 1869. Early meetings of the congrega- 
tion were held in No. 5 school house, Prescott Avenue and Ash Street. In 
1868 a church was built on a lot given by the Pennsylvania Coal Company. 
This dedication was on July 25, 1869. Shortly before that the congrega- 
tion was reorganized and admitted to the Presbytery of Luzerne. On 
Sept. 23, 1906 the corner stone of the present church on Prescott Avenue 
was laid. Rev. H. Veith was the first stated supply of the church. 

Green Ridge Presbyterian Church drew its first members from the 
First and Second churches of Scranton and the Providence Church. The 
Green Ridge Church was organized June 24, 1875 although the congrega- 
tion had been meeting since February 1873 when a group of men and 
women met at the home of Joseph Crane on Sanderson Avenue. Hon. 
George Sanderson donated the site for the first church, Monsey Avenue 
and Green Ridge Street. The structure was ready for occupancy on 
June 24, 1875 when the congregation was formally organized. The pres- 
ent stone church, Wyoming Avenue and Green Ridge Street, was occupied 
in 1893. Rev. W. B. Waller, of Norristown, Pa., installed Jan. 1, 1876 was 
the first pastor. Green Ridge was never a mission church but always self 
sustaining. 

The Waverly Presbyterian Church, of Abington, organized at Waverly 
in 1850, felt the effects of the old and new school controversy. The 
church drew its members from a territory fairly midway between the 
headquarters of the two schools, Montrose and Luzerne Presbyteries. 
The controversy didn’t help the Waverly Church. The congregation first 
worshipped in the Methodist at Waverly. In 1859 it occupied a church 
of its own on Beach Street. In 1869 this was sold to the borough for 
a school and a new building erected at a cost of about $6,000. Rev. Burr 
Baldwin, was the first stated supply. 


Baptist—A Baptist minister Rev. William Bishop erected the first 
house of worship in Lackawanna County. It was a combination cabin and 
church built of logs and as Hollister says, “A rude, paintless affair. No 
bell, steeple, pulpit, nor pews marked it as a house of worship. Four plain 
sides, clinked with wood, held by adhesive mud, formed a room where 
the backwoodsmen gathered in a spirit of real piety, sincerity and an 
absence of display impossible to find today in the more costly and impos- 
ing sanctuaries around us.’ The location of this cabin church was in 
West Scranton, on what was known as the “parsonage lots,’ sections set 
aside in each township by the Connecticut Company for religious pur- 
poses. Rev. Bishop’s church was on North Main Avenue, a few hundred 
feet north of Price about where the West Side theater now stands. In 
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the transfer attendant on the carrying out of the mandate of the decree 
of Trenton which confirmed Pennsylvania’s claim to the land, which Con- 
necticut had also claimed and the later compromise over title by those in 
possession, the “Parsonage, and school lots,” passed into private owner- 
ship. “A portion of the land,’ we are told by Hollister, “appropriated for 
school purposes, was sold Sept. 17, 1795 to William Bishop by Constant 
Searle, James Abbott and Daniel Taylor, who acted for the township.” 
Rev. Bishop appears to have come into old Luzerne County as pastor 
of a church organized in Pittston in 1786. Rev. James Benninger, first 
pastor at the Pittston Church, was succeeded by Rev. James Finn and he 
in turn in 1794 by Rev. Bishop. From Stewart Pearce’s History of 
Luzerne it is learned that “Mr. Bishop was born in 1749 in England where 
he professed to find grace and entered the ministry. Emigrating to 
America with the pure spirit of the pioneer preacher he pushed into the 
wilderness. He came to the Lackawanna Valley and erected his log- 
house on the site now occupied by the residence of William Merrifield, 
Esq., in Hyde Park. He remained there until 1811, when he removed to 
Scott Township where he died in 1816. Mr. Bishop was a zealous and 
successful preacher and proclaimed the peculiar doctrine of his church 
throughout the Lackawanna and Wyoming valleys and in other sections 
of the country for many years.” In the annals of Scott Township as com- 
piled in the Three County History it is set down, “Elder Bishop is believed 
to have been the first preacher. He was buried at Brown Hollow,” Rey. 
J. S. Wrightnour, D. D., former pastor of the First Baptist Church, West 
Scranton, in Hitchcock’s History of Scranton, gives a further insight into 
the extent of the work of this pioneer Baptist clergyman. “In addition to 
his regular appointment here (Pittston), Mr. Bishop was accustomed to 
preach in what was afterwards called Hyde Park, Providence and Blakely 
as well as in Wilkes Barre. He held services in log huts, barns and school 
houses as was most convenient. After the autumn of 1803 he went to 
New Jersey and subsequently settled in what is now Scott Valley, Lacka- 
wanna County. Here he was buried at the age of 67 in 1816.” The 
primitive church of Rev. Bishop was destroyed by fire about the time 
he quit the valley. Its ruins were to be seen for many years afterwards. 
Admitting Rev. Bishop’s priority of residence it may be safely said 
that the real founder of the Baptist Church in Lackawanna County was 
Rev. or as more familiarly known Elder John Miller, who was born in 
Windham County, Connecticut and settled in the Abington’s in 1802 and 
who for fifty years and until his death in 1857 labored untiringly in the 
vineyard of the lord. A statistical report of his work will convey an 
idea of his success but his influence was beyond the mere numbers of 
those he baptized, converted, etc. To him may be attributed the strength 
of the Baptist denomination in the rural districts north of the mountain. 
Elder Miller and his wife Polly, were among the little group of fervent 
men and women, nine in number, who on May 22, 1802 met in the house 
of William Clark and organized a church. Rev. Samuel Sturdevant, is 
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given as the clergyman present on the occasion. In addition to Elder 
and Mrs. Miller those who organized the first Baptist congregation in 
the county were: Jonothan Dean, George Gardner, Jeremiah, William 
and Mary Clark, Russell Hall and Alice Lewin. The church was duly 
recognized in November following. Elder Miller, chosen first pastor, con- 
tinued in that post until 1853, an extraordinary time to serve in one 
charge. Eventually the congregation became known as the First Abington 
Baptist Church. Its first meeting house erected in 1821 was about half a 
mile east of Waverly. The congregation subsequently erected a house 
of worship in Waverly. It was the mother church of a number of thriving 
Baptist congregations. 

Elder Miller is credited with baptizing by immersion, 2,000 persons; 
married 912 couples, preached 1800 funeral sermons. He helped organize 
or organized himself churches in all the surrounding districts in Abing- 
ton, Newton, Greenfield, Scott and other communities. On Dec. 26, 1807 
a meeting of delegates from Wayne County and the Abingtons was held 
in Elder Miller’s house and the Abington Baptist Association was 
organized. The delegates from the Abingtons were: Elder Miller, Wil- 
liam Clark, Jesse Hulse, Roger Ormis, Jonothan Dean and Nathaniel Gid- 
dings. Rev. Epaphras Thompson, of Pleasant Mount was made moderator 
and Nathaniel Giddings clerk. To quote from Pearce’s History, ‘The 
Rev. Samuel Sturdevant, Rev. Davis Dimock and Joel Rogers licentiate 
from Exeter, were also present and took seats in the association. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Peck.” For half a century the name 
of Elder Miller was met with in every Baptist activity in the Abingtons 
and upper old Luzerne, now Lackawanna County. He was a true servant 
of God. 

For forty-five years after Rev. William Bishop quit Hyde Park there 
was no Baptist Church in what is now the city of Scranton. The Baptists 
in the section went to Waverly or to Pittston. In 1833 Rev. William K. 
Mott, pastor at Pittston, commenced coming to Hyde Park and preached 
in the Christian Church at the corner of South Main Avenue and Wash- 
burn Street. . In 1817 a six Principle Baptist Church was organized in 
North Abington. Churches were also formed in Greenfield in 1815 and 
Newton in 1828. Welsh Baptists attracted by the coal mines began to 
crowd the upper and mid-valleys and in 1830 the First Welsh Baptist 
Church, of Carbondale, was organized. In 1832 Baptists in Blakely, con- 
nected with the Greenfield Church, erected a church building in Peckville. 
This structure is still standing, the oldest church building in the county. 
The Blakely Baptists were organized into a separate church in 1843. The 
“Strict Baptist Church” of Nicholson, located in Fleetville, Benton Town- 
ship, was organized June 9, 1832 by a number of members of the Abing- 
ton Church and in 1834 Elder John Miller was “engaged to preach once 
a month for the year.” 

By 1835 the Baptists, due to the efforts of Elder Miller, had a goodly 
number of churches in the Abingtons but none in the Valley of Lacka- 
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wanna. Rev. Mott’s labors had been bearing fruit and Sept. 2, 1849 the 
First Baptist Church of Hyde Park was organized. There were 23 mem- 
bers enrolled at the first meeting of the church. Rev. Mott was made the 
first pastor, a position he held until Jan. 1, 1871, and in which time he did 
a marvelous work for the Baptist Church in Lackawanna County as a 
whole and his own church in particular. The original First Church 
structure was erected on Chestnut Avenue, north of Price Street and was 
dedicated Jan. 4, 1852. During the pastorate of Rev. Owen James the 
First Church moved to Scranton Street. That structure was destroyed 
by fire in February 1899 and the present church on South Main Avenue 
erected a few years later. 

When the First Church was organized and located on Chestnut 
Avenue, Hyde Park, what is now the central business part of Scranton 
was just beginning to make strides. There was yet some lingering doubt 
regarding the permanancy of the iron mills in Slocum Hollow. By 1859 
however Scranton proper had set the pace in population. Baptists living 
east of the river agitated for a new church. Some twenty-five members 
of the First Church met on Aug. 18, 1859 in the house of Nathaniel Hal- 
stead and organized a church. Rev. Isaac Bevan became the pastor of 
this church which became known as the Penn Avenue Baptist (now 
Immanuel Baptist) Church. While a church was being erected the Penn © 
Avenue congregation worshipped in Odd Fellows and Washington halls. 
At the dedication of the new church in 1861 the pastor collected $12,000 
towards wiping out the debt on the building and ground. One of the 
pastors of this church, Rev. Dr. David Spencer, gave Scranton the title, 
“Electric City,” about the time the first electric street car was operated 
in the fall of 1886. Another pastor Rev. F. Y. Pierce, D. D., later became 
a distinguished blackboard sermon illustrator in New York. 

Penn Avenue Church was not the only one to call the First Church 
mother. On June 22, 1871 a number of members of the old church peti- 
tioned to be organized as a new congregation and on September 13 follow- 
ing was recognized as the English Baptist Church, the original members 
being English or of English descent. For two years services were held 
in a hall but on June 21 and 22, 1877, a house of worship on Jackson - 
Street was occupied. Rev. B. W. Thomas was the first pastor. About 
the time the church was erected it took on the name Jackson Street Bap- 
tist. About 1890 the present church was built, while Rev. D. C. Hughes, 
father of Hon. Charles Evan Hughes, former justice of the supreme 
court and secretary of state was pastor. Jackson Street Church is today 
one of the strong churches of that denomination. 

A full twenty years before there was a Welsh Baptist Church in 
Scranton or down the valley, Welsh Baptists in Carbondale had formed a 
congregation. The little congregation after a few years connection with 
the Greenfield Church, organized in 1833 as the First Welsh Baptist 
Church, of Carbondale and subsequently built a house of worship on South 
Church Street. 
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German Baptists, members of the Penn Avenue Church about 1870 
requested that a mission be established in South Scranton. In Oct. 1871, 
Rev. Adolph Ginius, of Erie, was secured as missionary and what is now 
the First German Baptist Church was organized Sept. 4, 1874. Rev. 
Ginius served as pastor until April 1, 1877. The first church was the 
one built by the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists on River Street. 

Berean Baptist Church, Carbondale, was organized March 1, 1848. 
For a time Rev. James Bowen, the Welsh Baptist minister served the 
Berean Church as well. From February, 1849, to January, 1851, Rev. A. 
Curtis was pastor. The Methodist meeting house was purchased in 1850 
and moved to Church Street and opened by the Baptists. Rev. E. L. 
Bailey served the church as pastor during two periods. On Sunday, 
May 5, 1869, while he was conducting services he was stricken, carried 
home and died within a week. 


Episcopalian.—When in 1814 Rev. Jackson Kemper, later bishop of 
Wisconsin, was requested to come into Luzerne County to “collect the 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in that place and vicinity,” 
the number of its adherents in what is now Lackawanna County probably 
were very few, for even as late as 1859 there were only two Episcopal con- 
gregations—Carbondale and Scranton—in Upper Luzerne. Rev. Kemper 
it is related “complied with the request and prepared the way for a church 
organization.” Rev. Richard Mason was the first settled Episcopal min- 
ister in Luzerne County. St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkes Barre, was chart- 
ered in 1817. By 1823 when St. Stephen’s was dedicated it had 23 com- 
municants. The earliest Episcopal Church in Lackawanna, Trinity at 
Carbondale, wasn’t organized until almost a decade later and St. Luke’s 
Scranton in 1851. It was with the influx of so many ‘new people” into 
Carbondale following the opening of the mines that the Episcopalians 
organized and eventually formed a church. Scranton was still an unde- 
veloped part of Providence Township and remained so for a goodly num- 
ber of years while Carbondale led in industries and population. In the 
early population of Carbondale there were a number of English, Welsh 
- and some Irish adherents of the Episcopal faith and these naturally were 
anxious to worship according to that faith. 

Rev. Samuel Marks, was rector from 1834 to 1836. Rev. Marks in 
1828 had united Asa Packer and Miss Blakesley in marriage. Packer 
later built the Lehigh Valley Railroad and founded Lehigh University. 
In 1839 Rev. John Linn McKimm became pastor and on July 23 that same 
year the first Episcopal visitation was made by Bishop Onderdonk when 
a class of ten, of whom nine were women, were confirmed. On July 17, 
1842 the church was consecrated and in 1845 the parish was represented 
for the first time at the annual convention held in Philadelphia. Rev. 
Samuel P. Nash, was the rector at that time. In February, 1850, the 
first session of the northeastern convocation was held in Trinity. It is 
worthy of note that in 1857 “an organ costing $260, was placed in the 
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gallery instead of the old worn out organ formerly used.” This note is 
interesting when it is remembered that from the earliest period in the 
history of the church Trinity gave much attention to music. During the 
dread “black fever’ epidemic when several hundred died, Rev. Benjamin 
Abbott, who became rector of Trinity in 1860, fearlessly administered to 
the spiritual needs of the sick and dying and officiated at 81 funerals. 
Bishop Alonzo Potter in 1851 requested Rev. John Long, of Montrose, 
to add “Scranton and vicinity” to his mission field. Rev. Long had been 
at that time laboring since 1847 in Susquehanna County. Scranton was 
beginning to “spread itself’ and command attention because of the 
assured success of the iron mills and opening up of the coal industry. 
Rev. Long visited Scranton in compliance with Bishop Potter’s request. 
Services were held in Scranton, Hyde Park, Providence, Pittston and 
Dunmore. On Aug. 5, 1851 St. Luke’s parish was formed at a meeting 
held in the Village Chapel. The following were chosen wardens and 
vestrymen: Elisha Hitchcock, J. E. Burgess, Charles Swift, Dr. B. H. 
Throop, Jacob Kirlin, of Scranton, L. M. Clark, of Hyde Park and E. S. 
M. Hill, of Providence. Mr. Hill later became the first mayor of the city 
of Scranton. The church and vestry were chartered Nov. 8, 1851. In the 
Spring of 1852 Rev. Long assumed charge of the parish as missionary. 
In 1852, ground was broken for a church in the 100 block of Penn Avenue, 
on the plot which adjoins on the north the present Salvation Army head- 
quarters. A Sunday School was organized July 31, 1852 and on Nov. 13, 
1853 the church was consecrated by Bishop Potter. The following year 
a rectory was built adjoining the church. The lots for church and rectory 
were donated by the L. I. & C. Company. Rev. Long resigned in 1859. 
It was during the rectorship of Rev. A. A. Marple that the present 
St. Luke’s stone church on Wyoming Avenue was built. He became rector 
in January, 1863, and continued to serve until October, 1877. Within a 
little while after becoming rector Rev. Marple realized that a bigger 
church was needed for the rapidly growing congregation. Lots were 
purchased in the 200 block Wyoming Avenue and on J uly 5, 1866 ground 
was broken for a new church. Bishop William B. Stevens laid the corner- 
stone Oct. 9, 1867 but it wasn’t until Sunday, July 2, 1871 that the build- 
ing was opened for divine service, Bishop Stevens officiating. The congre- 
gation had met and overcame many vicissitudes during the time the 
church was building. During the pastorate of Rev. Henry C. Swentzel— 
1885-1892—the church was freed of debt and consecrated by Rt. Rev. 
N. S. Rubson, D. D., bishop of the diocese of Central Pennsylvania, Oct. 
19, 1891. Rev. Rogers Israel, whose pastorate was to extend over nearly 
nineteen years, entered on his duties Nov. 1, 1892. He was popular not 
only with members of St. Luke’s who recognized his wonderful ability 
but with all the people of Scranton and all regretted his going away in 
February, 1911 to become bishop of the diocese of Erie. During the 
World war Bishop Israel went to France as a chaplain with the American 
forces. He died January 11, 1921. It was during his rectorship that the 
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Throop Memorial parish house adjoining the church was built. The parish 
house was a gift by Mrs. Mary Throop Phelps, as a memorial to her 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. B. H. Throop, among the founders of St. Luke’s. 
The rectory (since disposed of), adjoining the church on the north side 
was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Pierce, was also built during the 
time that Bishop Israel served St. Luke’s. Rev. Dr. R. P. Kreitler, pres- 
ent rector, took up his duties Nov..1, 1912. 

To the Church of the Good Shepherd, goes the distinction of being 
the first Christian organization in the Green Ridge section of Scranton. 
It was organized July 12, 1868. Rev. John Long was responsible for its 
founding. A church was erected in 1870, the congregation having in 
the meantime worshipped in the L. & S. depot, halls, passenger cars and 
a carriage house. A Sunday School was organized within a month after 
the church was formed. In 1893 the edifice of Green Ridge Presbyterian 
Church, Monsey Avenue and Green Ridge Street, was purchased and 
occupied. This structure served the Good Shepherd congregation for 
twenty years. On January 1, 1913 a beautiful stone church, one of the 
most imposing in the city, located on North Washington Avenue and | 
Electric Street, was occupied. A rectory was built shortly afterwards 
and in 1926 a parish house, the latter made possible to a great extent 
by the generosity of Mrs. Thomas Jones, a member of the congregation. 
Rev. John Long, was the first rector, serving two years. Rev. William 
Beach, D. D., who resigned as rector in March 1927, had served the church 
for twenty-one years having been made pastor in 1906. 

Rev. Long, who organized St. Luke’s and the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, also conducted services in West Scranton. At first Episcopal- 
ians living west of the river went to St. Luke’s'but in 1858 Rev. Long 
began holding Episcopal services in the Baptist Church on Chestnut 
Avenue. During the decade 1860 to 1870 these services were discon- 
tinued but in the latter year were resumed through the efforts of Rev- 
ernds Marple, Kennedy and Long. In 1877 Rev. S. C. Thompson served 
West Side Episcopalians as well as Green Ridge, holding services in Odd 
Fellows Hall and the Welsh Calvinistic Church. A charter was secured 
for St. David’s Church, Feb. 28, 1879. A few years later a church was 
erected on Tenth Avenue. This structure was destroyed by fire Feb. 18, 
1887, and the present structure on Bromley Avenue and Jackson Street 
erected in the early nineties. 

To the munificence of John Jermyn St. James congregation, of 
Jermyn, owes its first house of worship, consecrated in 1876. The church 
was organized in 1875. Mr. Jermyn, then a resident of Jermyn, where 
he operated a mine which laid the foundation for his fortune, gave $5,000 
of the $6,000 needed to build the first church. Bishop Stevens of the 
Pennsylvania diocese and Bishop Potter, of New York, officiated at the 
consecration. Rev. R. B. Peet, was first rector. 

During the rectorship of Rev. J. Phillip B. Pendleton, 1879 to 1885, 
a group of members of St. Luke’s became dissastisfied with the high 
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church services and ritual which he instituted and accordingly withdrew, 
organizing Grace Reformed Episcopal Church. The initial meeting of 
the new congregation was held Feb. 13, 1881 in the Y. M. C. A. rooms at 
414 Lackawanna Avenue. Rev. G. Albert Redles, was in charge. The 
parish was organized March 3 following, at a meeting in the Second 
Presbyterian Church. Bishop W. Ry. Nicholson, of Philadelphia, presided. 
Rev. Redles was elected first pastor. A church was built in the 300 block 
of Wyoming Avenue, adjoining St. Cecelia’s Academy. It was occupied 
for the first time Dec. 25, 1881. In 1909 a new church was built and 
occupied at 413 Monroe Avenue. 


Lutheran.— (By Rev. John A. Bender.) The parable of the Lord in 
which He compares His Church to a mustard seed, is beautifully illu- 
strated, not only in the growth of the Church throughout the world, but 
also in the planting and the growth of the Lutheran Church in Lacka- 
wanna County. Like the mustard seed, its beginning was small, but its 
growth has been steady and sure. 

The pioneer of Lutheran Missions in Scranton, was the Rev. Nathan 
Jaeger, of Bethlehem, Pa. In 1859 he made a tour of this region and 
laid the foundations of Lutheranism in and around Scranton. In 1860 
the Rev. Ph. Fr. Zitzelman arrived on the scene, and founded Zion’s 
Lutheran Church, on Mifflin Avenue, Scranton and of which he was the 
beloved and honored pastor for over forty years. Early services were 
held in Wyoming Hall. In 1863 the congregation purchased the church 
property of the First Welsh Baptist congregation. Early in 1868 Rey. 
Zitzelman organized St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Petersburg (Scranton), 
and on the 18th of July that year he laid the cornerstone of the church- 
building at Prescott and Ash streets. 

In 1882, Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Scranton, was organized and 
on November 7, 1886, the corner stone of the brick church building was 
laid—corner of Adams Avenue and Mulberry Street—under the leader- 
ship of its first pastor, the Rev. M. L. Zweizig. In 1927, this congrega- 
tion, of which Rev. John C. Mattes, D. D. is pastor, merged with Zion’s 
Church, Mifflin Avenue, the Rev. August Fisher pastor; and formed St. 
John’s Lutheran Church. Following the merger St. John’s purchased the 
property of the Second Presbyterian Church on Jefferson Avenue, for 
a consideration of $175,000. Extensive repairs and alterations were made 
involving an outlay of upwards of $25,000, so that completed St. John’s 
is one of the finest in Scranton. The Revs. August Fischer, and John C. 
Mattes, D. D. are the Associate Pastors of the newly formed congregation. 

Christ Lutheran Church, Cedar Avenue, South Scranton, was 
organized on May 22, 1887. Its first pastor was the Rev. J. C. Graepp. 
Its fine church building and parsonage are free of debt. The congregation 
under the leadership of its present beloved pastor, the Rev. Immanuel J. 
Storz, has made commendable progress. In 1927-28 improvements cost- 
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ing upwards of $10,000 were made to the church property. A service of 
rededication was held in January, 1926. 

St. Marks Lutheran Church is located at the corner of 14th Avenue 
and Washburn Street, West Scranton. It was organized on the 12th of 
April, 1891, by the Rev..E. L. Miller, then pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, on Adams Avenue. A parsonage is located in the rear of the 
church. In 1923 a fine Hook & Hastings pipe organ was purchased, the 
interior of the church remodeled and during the summer of 1927 the 
exterior was beautified and a new lighting system installed. The Rev. 
' John A. Bender has been the pastor since 1906, over twenty-one years. 
Other pastors who served were: The Rev. G. M. Schiedy; the Rev. A. 
L. Ramer, Ph. D.; and the Rev. J. H. Miller, Ph. D. 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wood Street, North Scranton, was 
organized on July 24, 1893, also by the Rev. E. L. Miller, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church. He, together with the Rev. G. M. Scheidy, 
pastor of St. Marks, West Scranton, regularly supplied this congregation 
with the Means of Grace, until they called their first regular pastor, 
the Rev. W. C. L. Lauer. It has a beautiful church property, and during 
1925 a fine new parsonage was erected adjoining the church on Wood 
Street. A son of this congregation, the Rev. F. J. Fielder, is a Missionary 
in India. This congregation has recently been constituted a part of St. 
John’s parish, and is now known as St. Paul’s Chapel, with the pastors 
of St. John’s as its shepherds. 

Grace Lutheran Church, located at Prescott Avenue and Mulberry 
Street, Scranton, was: organized in 1894. Its present commodious house 
of worship was erected in 1901, and is valued at over $40,000, all free 
of debt. The Rev. Alvin E. Teichard has been pastor since 1922. 

Peace Lutheran Church, North Main Avenue and Parker Street, 
North Scranton, was organized December 31, 1916, and has a property 
valued at over $25,000. Plans have been drawn for a new church building 
during 1928 on the same grounds. The Rev. H. E. Camin is pastor. 

Immanuel Lutheran Church, Mulley Avenue and Reese Street, North 
Scranton, was organized in 1895. It has a baptized membership of 1300 
- gouls, a fine church property and parsonage, and maintains a Christian 
day school. It has a property valued at over $70,000. The Rev. Carl 
F. Wyppich is pastor. 

St. Stephens Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church, West Lackawanna 
Avenue and Hillcrest Drive, Dickson City, was organized January 22, 
1894. New church and parsonage built in 1925 represents an outlay 
of over $80,000. The location is ideal, and the congregation is progres- 
sing nicely under the leadership of the Rev. Paul Rafaj. It has a baptized 
membership of 316 souls. 

The German Evangelical Lutheran Church, in Archbald, is located 
at Main and Bank streets, and has a baptized membership of 300 souls. 
Archbald had an influx of Germans about 1850. A fine modern parsonage 
is located in the rear of the church, which together with the church 
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building is valued at $50,000. Rev. E. D. Kiefel was the first pastor. 
The Rev. Paul J. Englebert is the present pastor. This congregation was 
established in the early fifties of the nineteenth century. Its church was 
burned in 1858 rebuilt and burned again in 1863. The present brick 
church was erected a few years later. 

The Dr. Martin Luther Church; of Jessup, was organized in 1924. 
It is ideally located on Hill Street, and was built in 1924. At present — 
services are being conducted by students from the Seminary. Although 
numerically weak, the congregation is strong in the faith and expects 
to give a good account of itself in the future. 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Church Street, Carbondale, was or- 
ganized in 1896. For many years the services were conducted in the 
German language, but are now held in English. The congregation has 
made marked progress under the leadership of its present efficient pastor, 
Rev. Vernon B. Yeich. The interior of the church has been remodeled 
recently, a new lighting system installed, and the membership greatly 
increased. Also under the direction of Pastor Yeich, a Sunday School 
was organized at Canaan Corners, near Carbondale. 

The newest addition to the Lutheran churches in Lackawanna 
County, is Trinity Lutheran Church, Clarks Summit. This congregation 
was organized March 21, 1926. Finely located lots, on the site of the 
old Northern Electric Park, have recently been purchased, on which the 
congregation will erect a church building and parsonage. This mission 
is prospering under the leadership of its first and only pastor, the Rev. 
Francia A. Shearer, recently ordained. The mission began with a mem- 
bership of sixty. 

Pearce in his Annals of Luzerne records, a Lutheran Church estab- 
lished in Ransom, in 1845, and a church built in 1847 during the pastorate 
of Rev. John Lescher, Ransom and Newton townships, had a big influx 
of Germans in the period 1820-1835 a goodly number of whom were 
Lutherans. 

With a devoted clergy, a consecrated and active laity, the finely 
equipped buildings, the Lutheran Church in Lackawanna County has 
reason to thank God for the past and take courage for the future. 


Welsh Churches.—The religious fervor of the Cymrie people, com- 
prising a large part of the population of Lackawanna County, is typified 
by the promptness with which Welsh congregations were formed and 
churches built once the sons and daughters of Gwalia began flocking into 
the valley. About the time mining operations commenced in Carbondale, 
attracting a goodly number of Welsh coal diggers to that village, a colony 
of Welsh were settling Spring Brook and stil] another at Archbald. The 
total number in the three places in the early thirties probably didn’t 
exceed five or six hundred. One of the first things they did was to organize 
churches—Congregational, Calvinistic, Methodist or Baptist. Some of 
these churches survive. Some have disbanded with changing population. 
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Out of these early churches, where the Welsh language was used, have 
sprung other churches with English language services. Today no Welsh 
church in the county employs the Welsh language exclusively in services. 

It is recorded in the Tri-County History that “in the summer of 
1830 twenty Welsh families came to Carbondale to work in the new coal 
mines. Among them were four regular Baptists—John and James Bowen 
and their wives. John was a deacon in the church whence he came 
while James was a minister of the Baptist faith. Prayers and preaching 
meetings were soon commenced at the home of Deacon Bowen.” The 
same history detailing the early settlement of Spring Brook township 
says: “The first man who held religious services in this township was 
Rev. Evan Evans, an Independent Methodist clergyman, who came here 
in 1830 or 1832.” It is not presumptuous to believe that these were 
Welsh services a number of Welsh pioneers having already taken up land 
and moved into the township. Carbondale and Spring Brook, first and 
second respectively with Archbald a close third may claim the distinction 
of the earliest Welsh religious organizations in Lackawanna County. The 
earliest Welsh service in Scranton was Congregational. 

Calvinistic Methodists (now called Presbyterians) were close on the 
heels of the Baptists in organizing a Welsh church in Carbondale. In 
1832 or 1833 a Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church was formed and Evan 
Price, John Evans, Daniel Moses and Daniel Scurry, were the leaders 
in the movement. Services at first were held in the homes of members. 
Rev. John Davis was the first minister and Rev. John Griffith’s first 
regular preacher. 

A Welsh Congregational Church was organized in Carbondale in 1835 
and built a house of worship on South Church Street. 

Welsh farmers settled in the “Ridge,” now called Eynon, in Archbald 
borough, a dozen years or more before the gravity railroad was extended 
from Carbondale and mining of coal began. The early name for the 
community was Welsh Hill and the present name of the section, Eynon, 
shows its Welsh origin. Rev. John David, who organized the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists in Carbondale, formed a similar congregation at 
the Ridge in 1834. In 1848 a church was erected and Daniel and Evan 
Price were deacons. When coal was discovered at the Ridge the land of 
many of the farmers were leased and they moved away greatly weakening 
the church. Eventually the land reverted to the original owners and 
many of them returned. The church has long since been dissolved. 

Rev. Phillip L. Davies was the first minister at the Welsh Baptist 
Church, Olyphant, organized Nov. 1, 1859. Rev. Theophilus Jones, of 
Scranton, organized this church with twenty-four members. Rev. Davies 
also served the Welsh Baptist Church, Carbondale, for a year. In 1860 
Benjamin E. Bowen became pastor and held the post seven years. The 
first church building of the congregation, commenced in 1870, was dedi- 
cated June 16, 1872. D. J. Powell was first superintendent of the Sunday 
School organized in 1859. 
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Welsh Congregationalists in Jermyn had a hard time of it. About 
1865 John W. Morgan and John W. Edwards organized a Congregational 
Church in Jermyn, then called Rushdale. About 40 members joined and 
Rey. D. E. Evans was ordained pastor. After a few years existence the 
church gave up but was reorganized in 1870 with Rev. William Jenkins 
as pastor. No church was ever erected. 

To pioneer iron mill men in Scranton is credit due for establishing 
the first Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church in the city, tgohn. RoaWale 
liams, Isaac Coslet and John J. Davis, expert mill men brought to Scran- 
ton in the early forties, were Welsh Presbyterians. ‘Like the other mill 
workers they lived in the company settlement in South Scranton which 
was called “Shanty Hill.” The iron company presented the Welsh Pres- 
byterians with two lots in the settlement where in 1849 a frame church 
was built. When Bellevue or Patagonia began to fill up with Welsh mine 
workers a branch church was built in that section. That was about 1859 
and out of that little church has grown the present day Bethania Church. 
Walter Phillips, John T. Griffiths and Thomas Jenkins Were among the 
founders of the Bellevue church. There was no regular pastor at Belle- 
vue for a while, John Moses, Thomas J. Phillips and John R. Williams 
serving. Ebenezer Welsh C. M. Church, of West Scranton, was formed 
in 1863 as a branch of the Bellevue church. A site for a church was pur- 
chased on South Main Avenue between Washburn and Scranton streets. 
Work was begun in September, 1863. The church was completed and 
ready for occupancy May 15, 1864, and was dedicated July 17th follow- 
ing. Rev. J. E. Davies was first pastor, officiating at Bellevue and Eben- 
ezer alternately. 

James A. Evans, for 60 years a member of the First Welsh Baptist 
Church, of Scranton, in a little history of that church he wrote in 1921 
says that William Richmond, of Llanwenarth, .Wales, was the first to 
preach the gospel to the Welsh in the Lackawanna Valley. He came to 
America in 1830, reached Carbondale and later Blakely where he was 
given work on the farm by Newell Callender, who had a son a minister. 
Through the influence of Rev. Callender, Mr. Richmond was appointed a 
State missionary and immediately began his pilgrimage through the val- 
ley. Mr. Evans says that Rev. Richmond organized a church in Carbon- 
dale in 1833, one in Dunmore in 1849 and in Slocum Hollow (Scranton) 
in 1851. Welsh Baptists at that time were meeting in the school house 
in “Shanty Hill.” Rev. John W. James was the first pastor. There were 
42 charter members. The church was received into the association at 
Carbondale in 1852 and Rev. James ordained. About the same time the 
Welsh Baptist Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania was formed. 
Within a few years after the First Welsh Baptist Church was formed 
the Welsh began to pour into the valley in great numbers. Coal mining 
rather than mill work attracted them and they began to colonize in Provi- 
dence and Hyde Park. The need of a more central place of worship be- 
came apparent and a plot of land was purchased on Mifflin Avenue, which 
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was fairly central to South Scranton, Providence and Hyde Park. The 
new church was ready for occupancy in 1855 and in the building was held 
the first session of the new Welsh Baptist Association of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. Rev. James continued as minister until 1859 when he 
went to a New York state church. Within five years after the Mifflin 
Avenue church was built an agitation for another change in location 
began to be felt. Providence Welsh Baptists, most of whom at the time 
lived in the Notch, were already talking of a church in that section and 
Hyde Park Baptists too declared the distance to Mifflin Avenue too great 
and the church should be relocated. 

In 1863, during the pastorate of Rev. Isaiah Davis, a committee of 
two, William A. Powell and John P. Lewis, was named to buy a lot and 
build a church in West Scranton. The Mifflin Avenue church was sold 
to the Lutherans. Hyde Park Baptists while waiting for the new church 
on South Main Avenue to be ready for occupancy held services in halls 
while the members from the Providence section met in the Notch school- 
house and Panocka Hall. About the time that the old church was sold 
Rev. Davis resigned. He was succeeded by Rev. J. P. Harris. He served 
until 1866 and inspired the congregation to really heroic things. He 
organized the First Welsh Baptist Church, of Providence, and acted as 
pastor for several years and is also responsible for the organization of 
the Hyde Park Welsh Philosophical Society and Free Library which 
played such an outstanding part in moulding the careers of so many 
Welsh Americans of Scranton. 

About the time that Rev. Harris resigned and the congregation was 
in a quandary what to do about a pastor, Rev. Fred Evans arrived in 
Hyde Park unannounced. He was invited to preach and immediately ten- 
dered a call. The basement of the new church was ready for occupancy 
in the winter of 1867. -The church proper was not completed for use 
until 1869. Rev. Evans started Sunday schools in Minooka and Keyser 
Valley and two young men—Rev. Thomas Griffith and Rev. John Morris 
__trained for the ministry. During the ministry of Rev. D. W. Morris the 
Jackson Street Baptist Church, or as originally called the English Baptist 
Church, was organized (1871). The original church has been twice 
enlarged and practically rebuilt since 1869. The First Church is today 
the largest Welsh Baptist congregation in the United States. Rev. T. T. 
Richards, D. D., present pastor, began his service in the fall of 1908 
although he didn’t finally accept until March, 1909. During the World 
war Dr. Richards served in France as a Y. M. C. A. chaplain. Welsh and 
English language services are now used in the church. 

As mentioned in the history of the First Welsh Baptist Church of 
Hyde Park and Scranton the First Welsh Baptist Church of Providence 
was formed by members of the old church who wanted a place of worship 
nearer home. The Providence church was organized in 1864. Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Harris, William Williams, Mr. and Mrs. B. Hughes, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Thomas Morris, Mr. and Mrs. John P. Lewis, Thomas Powell, Wil- 
liam Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. William W. Reese and Thomas Davies were 
among the founders. B. Hughes was the first superintendent of the 
Sunday School, which in the beginning met in the “Notch” school house. 
The church on West Market Street was built in 1866. Rev. John Evans, 
of Wales, became the first pastor in.J868. During the nineties, following 
dissension in the congregation, a new church, the present day Memorial 
Baptist Congregation, was formed. 

Welsh Congregationalists among early arrivals in Scranton first wor- 
shiped in the little school house in the mill settlement. A church, called 
the First Welsh Congregational, was organized in 1853 with Rev. David 
Jones pastor. Services were held in a church on Miffln Avenue. The 
church was chartered April 22, 1857. There were few Welsh residents 
near the church. Providence Welsh Congregationalists had already or- 
ganized a church in that section and Hyde Park members in 1863 pro- 
ceeded to form a church. This society was chartered Feb. 15, 1864, as 
the First Welsh Congregational Church of Hyde Park. Thomas Eynon, 
William Bowen, Daniel Davies, Thomas Carson, David Pembridge and 
D. T. Richards were the first trustees. The Hyde Park congregation at 
first worshipped in the “Barracks,” which had been erected as a Christian 
church in the thirties. The present church site was purchased in 1865 
and the building ready for occupancy in 1866. Rev. E. B. Evans was the 
first pastor. Withdrawal of the Hyde Park members from the original 
church finally prompted the remaining members, who saw the futility of 
keeping up the church, to merge and deed the property (1871) over to 
the Hyde Park congregation. In 1880 members living in Taylor with- 
drew and organized a church in that borough. In 1882 a group of mem- 
bers who desired an English service withdrew and formed the Plymouth 
Congregational Church. In 1886 still another group of First Church 
members withdrew and organized the Tabernacle Congregational Church. 

Henry Christmas is said to have preached the first Welsh sermon in 
North Scranton and that sermon prompted the organization of the pres- 
ent day Dr. Jones Memorial Congregational Church, which was effected 
Aug. 19, 1855, in the old Providence Presbyterian Church. Services were 
held in the “Notch” school house and private homes until the erection of 
a church in 1860 on West Market Street. This edifice was dedicated 
Christmas day, 1860. Rev. E. B. Evans had charge of the services. He 
served as pastor from 1860 to 1866, also preaching in Hyde Park and 
Pittston, and was succeeded by Rev. David Parry. Rev. R. S. Jones 
became pastor in April, 1872, and remained in charge until his death 
Aug. 22, 1904. In recognition of Dr. Jones’ long pastorate the name of 
the church was changed from First Welsh Congregational Church of 
Providence to the Dr. Jones Memorial Church. In 1889 a number of 
younger members of the original church, not being proficient in the Welsh 
language, took leave of the parent organization and formed the Puritan 
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Congregational Church. The Dr. Jones Church erected a new edifice on 
Wayne Avenue and William Street. A pyromaniac fired the Puritan 
Church in the late summer of 1927. 

Taylor with its big population of Welsh naturally has Welsh 
churches. For a time the Welsh in Taylor worshipped in Hyde Park 
churches but eventually Welsh Congregational, Welsh Baptist and Welsh 
Presbyterian congregations were formed in the borough. 


Jewish.—There is little mention of the Jew in Luzerne County his- 
tories, hardly any in Lackawanna histories, and yet he was an important 
factor. The “Federalist,” a Wilkes-Barre weekly, in its issue of March 
30, 1810, published the “Memorandum of a Stranger,” telling of a visit 
to Wilkes-Barre in which was this brief paragraph: “March 21—At 7 
o’clock went to the store opposite the ferry (West Market and River 
streets), found all closed and silent. Perhaps this may be the holy time 
with them. Inquired if they be Jews and this be the Passover.” Pearce’s 
Annals of Luzerne says: “Prior to 1840 a number of Jews, the principal 
of whom was Martin Long, settled in Wilkes-Barre and in 1848 erected 
and dedicated a commodious brick synagogue.’ This brief sentence tells 
us definitely that the Jew had made his way into the Wyoming Valley in 
1840. There is a record too that Jacob and Joseph L. Suitan conducted 
a store at Market and River streets in 1803-04. The name would appear 
to be identifying and not unlikely it was the Suitan store that the 
“stranger” of the ‘Federalist” columns found locked when he passed 
that way. 

When Scranton began to boom following the successful starting of 
the iron mills in the early forties we find the Jew in business, and a little 
later learn of his founding a religious congregation. N. Kramer founded 
the clothing house which still bears his name in 1849. Jonas Lauer 
opened his store in 1851. When N. Kramer began business there 
were only four stores on Lackawanna Avenue. The first city directory 
of Scranton, that of 1859, lists among the merchants of the town: Isaac 
Newhouse, 311 Lackawanna Avenue, draper and tailor; S. Sutto, Lacka- 
wanna Avenue, men’s clothing; David Ackerman, Lackawanna Avenue, 
grocer; J. Josephson & Bro., Lackawanna Avenue, clothing; Jonas Lauer, 
Lackawanna and Wyoming avenues, clothing; S. Wertheimer, Lacka- 
wanna and Wyoming, clothing; Ganglehoff & Morris, Lackawanna near 
Wyoming, tailors; N. Kramer, Lackawanna near Wyoming. 

In the directory of 1865 these distinctively Jewish names are found: 
S. Rosenthal, 407 Penn Avenue, clothing ; A. Wolfson, 114 Penn Avenue, 
clothing; Morris Goldsmith, 302 Lackawanna Avenue, shoes; Sahm & 
Selling, 119 Penn Avenue, clothing; S. Morris, tailor; H. Lowenstein, 
Cedar Avenue, dry goods. Frederic L. Wormser, Penn Avenue, meat 
dealer, engaged in business in 1866; S. Krotoski, clothier, about that 
same time. Samuel Samter started the clothing house which he still 
directs in the seventies. S. Driesen was in business in Scranton in the 
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days when the city was in swaddling clothes. Practically all of the 
pioneer Jewish merchants in Scranton engaged in dry goods or clothing. 

Samuel Newhouse who later won a countrywide reputation as a 
great captain in the Utah copper industry and financier and who helped 
in the development of Salt Lake City, was a son of Isaac Newhouse, one 
of the first tailors in the city. Samuel Newhouse for a brief time in the 
early seventies before going west was a deputy clerk of the courts of 
Luzerne County and not unlikely the first Jew to hold a public office in 
Luzerne County. In more recent years Luzerne was served with distinc- 
tion by Hon. 8. J. Strauss, a Jew, as additional law judge. Hon. Abe 
Sahm was mayor of Carbondale; Frederic L. Wormser, school director, 
poor board member and director of public safety, of Scranton; Robert 
Silverstein, Esq., is city treasurer of Scranton. Bertha Galland, some 
years ago a favorite on the American stage, lived in Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre as a child. N. Vidaver, now a prominent New York lawyer, prac- 
ticed at the Lackawanna bar several years. Jacob Druck is publisher of 
the Carbondale Leader and M. L. Goodman publisher of the Scrantonian. 
The proprietor of Scranton’s largest department store—Scranton Dry 
Goods Co.—is I. Oppenheim. 

There is no more law abiding group in the county than the Jews. 
Not only are they seldom found in criminal or divorce courts but main- 
tain their own charities as well as schools for the cultural and the re- 
ligious training of their children. Yet they are generous subscribers to 
every worthy charitable and welfare movement. 

In Wilkes-Barre there were 35 contributing families and 50 religious 
school scholars connected with the synagogue built in that city in 1848. 
The same account says: “At Scranton the Jews have 12 contributing 
families and hold services in a rented room but contemplate erection of 
a synagogue.” The first Jewish congregation in Scranton—Anshi-Chesed 
(now Kenseth Israel) —was organized Aug. 20, 1860, with 16 members: 
G. Brooks, I. and M. Newhouse, S. and M. Green, Jonas Lauer, Jacob Gal- 
land, Samuel Fulda, E. 8. and J. Sutto, Julius and J. Josephson, S. Werth- 
eimer, S. Krotoski and N. Kramer. The congregation was chartered 
Jan. 7, 1862, and up to 1868 worshipped in Alhambra Hall, on Lackawanna 
Avenue. In 1867 lots on Linden Street were purchased from the Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Coal Co. and a synagogue erected. The structure was dedi- 
cated in the spring of 1868 by Dr. T. M. Wise, of Cincinnati. It is still 
in use. Other synagogues were built on Penn Avenue and lower Wash- 
ington Avenue where many Jews took up their residence. In 1902 the 
Anshe-Chesed congregation erected a temple on Madison Avenue. Rabbi 
Abram S. Anspacher, who died in 1927, was in charge. The newest con- 
gregation is the Temple Israel, whose beautiful house of worship was 
dedicated in June, 1927. There are Jewish congregations and synagogues 
in Carbondale, Dunmore, Dickson, Old Forge and several other towns of 
the valley. 
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The pioneer Jewish organization in Scranton and Lackawanna 
County—Amos Lodge No. 136, I. O. B. B., was formed Dec. 20, 1869, with 
21 members who met in Lafayette Hall. S. Sutto was first president, 
Morris Cohen vice president, Jonas Lauer treasurer, and Leo Lipschitz 
financial secretary. Scranton Deborah Hebrew Ladies’ Aid was organ- 
ized Oct. 20, 1870, with 39 charter members. Dorothy Galland was first 
president. Centennial Lodge No. 29, I. O. Free Sons of Israel, was in- 
stituted March 2, 1876, with 44 members. M. Cohen was president and 
F. L. Wormser vice president. (An account of the organization and 
activities of the Y. M. H. A. will be found in another part of this book.) 


Catholic.—Catholicity was unrepreserited in the religious life of the 
Lackawanna Valley until 1830 or thereabouts. If there were any Cath- 
olics in what is now Lackawanna County previous to the extending of 
the gravity railroad to and opening of the mines in Carbondale they were 
exceedingly few in number. Whether the first Catholics here were Irish 
or German is not known. The Irish were the first in sufficient numbers 
to urge a church edifice and it was by the zeal of the Celts that the first 
Roman church was erected in Carbondale. There is a tradition among 
Pioneer City Catholics that as early as 1828 a Father O’F lynn said mass 
in a private house in that city. By 1830 there were enough Catholic 
families in’ Carbondale to demand ministration of a priest and in 1831 
Rev. William Clancy is reported as pastor of the flock and interested in 
the building of a church, erected near the present St. Rose Church. 
Lackawanna County as well as all northeastern Pennsylvania at that 
time was part of the Philadelphia diocese of which Bishop F. P. Kendrick 
was the head. 

Along in 1833 or 1834 Father Clancy was sent to another mission and 
a Father Whelan and Rey. Peter Kendrick, brother of the bishop, visited 
Carbondale, the latter on one occasion baptising 80 children. Rev. Henry 
Fitzsimons was the second resident priest in Carbondale. His coming 
is fixed as 1836. He built a new church dedicated Oct. 25, 1840, and re- 
mained in charge of the parish until 1846. The first visit of Bishop Ken- 
drick was made to Carbondale in 1838. In 1845 Bishop Kendrick con- 
firmed a class of 95 persons in St. Rose’s Church. In 1846 Father Fitz- 
simons was changed to Wilkes-Barre and was succeeded at Carbondale 


by Rev. Patrick A. Prendergast, who established a mission church at - 


Archbald. Rev. F. Carew was made pastor at Carbondale in 1851 and 
served in that capacity until his death Sept. 20, 1887. His successor was 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. F. Coffey, who died Oct. 24, 1925. It was during Father 
Carew’s pastorate that the sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
established the mother house of the order in Carbondale. 

For a dozen years or so after the establishment of the first Cath- 
olic church in Carbondale, the Catholic population of Archbald, which 
was considerable, and the few in Scranton, looked to Father Fitzsimons, 
and later Father Prendergast, of Carbondale, for religious guidance and 
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comfort in their faith. Father Fitzsimons visited the settlements once 
or twice a month. When in Slocum Hollow he stopped at the old White 
Tavern in Hyde Park although the Catholic population was principally in 
South Scranton. These first Catholics in Scranton were iron mill and 
mine workers, chiefly the former, and were both Irish and German with 
the former predominating. While the first church in Scranton was not 
erected until about 1848, it is known that in 1840 a Rev. James Sullivan 
(some records make it A. Sullivan) celebrated mass in a private house on 
Front Street, South Scranton. The first Catholic church in Scranton, 
a frame structure 35 by 25 feet, was built on the site of the present 
Church of Nativity on ground donated by the Lackawanna Iron & Coal 
Company. Rev. John Loughran was the priest at the time the church 
was built. It was dedicated by Bishop Kendrick. Rev. James Cullen, who 
came in 1852, was the first resident priest in Scranton. For a time he 
too stopped in the White Tavern in Hyde Park. 

Once the permanency of the iron mills was made certain and the 
mines began to develop, Irish and German immigrants, practically all 
the former and many of the latter Catholics, began to settle in Scranton 
in numbers and the little church on Hemlock Street, then called Division 
Street, was found inadequate. Father Cullen Secured a site at the corner 
of Franklin Avenue and Spruce Street and began erection of a church 
96 by 45 feet. This building was dedicated Sunday, Nov. 18, 1853. Rev. 
Moses Whitty succeeded Father Cullen in 1854. By this time there was 
a considerable Catholic population in Dunmore, Providence, Bellevue, Pine 
Brook and the back part of Hyde Park, with no church except St. Vin- 
cent’s at Franklin Avenue and Spruce Street between Pittston and Arch- 
bald. Father Whitty built a mission church at Dunmore in 1856 and 
another in Providence in 1858. 

The original church on Hemlock Street in 1855 was turned over to 
the German Catholics who for a time were served by German priests from 
Honesdale, Rev. Casper Miller, Rev. Laurentius Schneider and Rev. Xavier 
Sommer. Rey. P. C. Nagle organized the German congregation here, 
the first church, now St. Mary’s, was named St. Bonaventure. Rev. John 
Schelle, nephew of Father Nagle, appointed March 11, 1866, was first 
residence German priest in Scranton. During the pastorate of Father 
Schelle the present church site of St. Mary’s on River Street was pur- 
chased. Father Schelle resigned in 1884 and returned to Germany and 
was succeeded by Very Rev. Monsignor Peter Christ. 

Archbald which had been settled chiefly by Irish Catholics when 
_ the gravity railroad was extended from Carbondale, was the third Cath- 
olic parish established in the county. From 1845 to 1849 the Catholics 
went to Carbondale to mass. In the spring of 1847 Father Prendergast 
began visiting Archbald and celebrated mass in private homes, chiefly 
in the home of Patrick Kearney. This continued for a year, when a small 
church was erected near the site of the present structure. Rey. Patrick 
McSwiggan was made pastor in 1858. He not only served Archbald but 
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Jessup as well. Rev. John Loughran succeeded Father McSwiggan in 
1863 and under his direction in 1873 a start was made on a modern church 
which, however, was not completed for several years after Father Lough- 
ran had been transferred to Minooka. Between 1874 and the time of 
appointment of Rev. Thomas J. Comerford in October, 1892, Rev. Nace: 
McManus, Rev. P. T. Roche, Rev. J. V. Moylan and Rev. Dr. G. J. Lucas 
served at Archbald. A great debt contracted during the industrial de- 
pression in the seventies for a time threatened to swamp this congrega- 
tion. In 1899 a cyclone made rebuilding of the steeple necessary. In 
1908 shifting of ceiling girders forced removal of the church roof and 
in March, 1909, a few weeks after the rededication of the church it was 
damaged by fire. St. Thomas parish hall was dedicated in November, 
1914, when Hon. Michael J. Ryan was orator of the occasion. 

The growth of Catholicity in Lackawanna County since 1850 has 
been phenomenal. It began in Carbondale, spread to Scranton and Arch- 
bald. A conservative estimate would place all the Catholics in what is 
now Lackawanna County in 1850 at less than 3,000. Today the total is 
near 150,000, representing probably half the entire population of the 
county. Scranton is the diocesan seat and there are in addition to the 
many churches to take care of the big cosmopolitan population, hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, colleges, seminary, monastery, homes for girls, boys 
and aged, shelters and clubs. The earliest Catholics were exclusively 
Irish and German. Since the late seventies there have come into the 
county Polish, Italian, Lithuanian, Slovak, Magyar, Ruthenian, Syrian 
Catholics, as well as some of other nationalities. Many of these groups 
have established church congregations. In the aggregate these foreign 
language Catholics probably now equal if they do not actually outnumber 
the Catholics of Irish and German extraction who in late years have 
been augmented little by immigration. 

From the creation of the Scranton diocese in 1868 the growth of 
the Catholic Church has been marked. Father Whitty, even after estab- 
lishing missions and churches in Dunmore and Providence, was soon 
faced with overflowing crowds of worshippers at the Franklin Avenue 
church and he purchased land at the corner of Wyoming Avenue and 
Linden Street for a new St. Vincent de Paul Church site. Work was 
begun in the summer of 1865. The corner stone was laid July 2, by Rt. 
Rev. James F. Wood, bishop of Philadelphia. The church, 68 by 153 feet, 
with a seating capacity of 2,300, was dedicated March 10, 1867. It cost 
$70,000 and was looked upon as one of the finest in all northeastern 
Pennsylvania. When Rev. William O’Hara, of Philadelphia, was made 
Bishop of Scranton, he made St. Vincent Church the Cathedral and was 
installed there July 12, 1868. An addition or wing, now used as a 
sacristy, was erected in 1874. In 1883 under Rev. James McAndrew’s. 
direction the Cathedral was entirely remodeled and beautified, new altars 
were put in and the name changed to St. Peter’s. Rt. Rev. P. J. Ryan, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, preached the sermon at the rededication 
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Sept. 28, 1884. Again, in 1921, the Cathedral was remodeled and 
beautified. 

By the middle sixties the Catholic population of not only Scranton 
and what is now Lackawanna County but in northeastern Pennsylvania 
had grown so great in numbers that a demand was made for the creation 
of a new diocese. This was granted in 1868 when Rt. Rev. William 
O’Hara, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Philadelphia, and vicar general 
of that diocese, was made first Bishop of Scranton. He was consecrated 
July 12, 1868. Bishop O’Hara made St. Vincent’s Church the Cathedral 
and was soon busy providing for the spiritual needs of a constantly and 
rapidly growing number of the faithful. The influx of Poles, Italians, 
Slovaks, Lithuanians and other continental European Catholics which 
began in the late seventies made Bishop O’Hara’s work of administration 
a most difficult one. He proved himself equal to the task. His term as 
bishop, extending over 30 years, was marked by the establishment of 
many new parishes, introduction of parochial schools, founding of an. 
orphans’ home, House of Good Shepherd, Foundling Home, St. Thomas 
College, mother house for nuns and a hospital. It is related that when 
Pope Pius IX named Bishop O’Hara he had two other names to select 
from—Rev. Moses Whitty and Rev. John Finnen. Bishop O’Hara made 
each a vicar general of the diocese. One of the outstanding incidents of 
Bishop O’Hara’s long term as head of the Scranton diocese was his con- 
troversy in the early seventies which reached the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania with Father Stack, of Williamsport. It grew out of re- 
fusal of Father Stack to obey an order by Bishop O’Hara and was finally 
determined in favor of the bishop. 

Bishop O’Hara was ordained in Rome in 1843. The golden jubilee of 
his priesthood and the silver jubilee of his being made a bishop were 
observed in February, 1893, with a great celebration by priests and 
laity. There was a mammoth parade of which Capt. Patrick DeLacey 
was grand marshal and Hon. P. P. Smith chairman of the general com- 
mittee on arrangements. The priests of the diocese at a banquet pre- 
sented the bishop with a check for $15,000. Rev. John Loughran, of 
Minooka, made the presentation. Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
Ryan were among the speakers at the laymen’s banquet. The speakers 
included Governor Robert E. Pattison and Judge Jessup, who presented 
Bishop O’Hara with an engrossed testimonial from non-Catholics of the 
city. Hon. F. W. Gunster presided and Attorney John T. Lenahan was 
toastmaster. 

The burdens of the bishopric began to tell on Bishop O’Hara’s 
strength in the early nineties and in October, 1905, he called a meeting of 
the priests of the diocese to select names for a coadjutor bishop with the 
right of succession. Very Rev. John Finnen, V. G.; Rev. M. J. Hoban, 
D. D., and Rev. E. A. Garvey were selected. Father Finnen declined and 
Father Coffey’s name was substituted. On Feb. 1, 1896, it was announced 
that Father Hoban had been selected by the pope and he was consecrated 
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March 22, 1896. Cardinal Satolli, papal delegate, Archbishop Ryan and 
many other eminent churchmen were in attendance. Bishop Hoban was 
a product of the Scranton Diocese. Although born in New Jersey, his 
youth was spent in Hawley. He studied at Holy Cross College and St. 
Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., going to Rome for a course in the 
American College, where he was ordained May 22; 1880. He served in 
several parishes as curate and pastor and at the time of his selection as 
bishop was pastor of St. Leo’s Church, Ashley. Bishop O’Hara died 
Feb. 3, 1899, and Coadjutor Bishop Hoban became Bishop of Scranton. 

Bishop Hoban administered the affairs of the diocese until his death 
Nov. 13, 1926. Bishop O’Hara had kept aloof from civic affairs, but 
Bishop Hoban quickly became a factor in the public and industrial life 
of the community, state and nation. He did not neglect the spiritual 
however and under his direction the Scranton Diocese moved steadily 
ahead. Many new parishes were created, new institutions including 
home for aged, shelter for children, industrial home for boys, hospitals, 
seminary and college for women, as well as two new hospitals, were 
established. The Passionist Fathers located a monastery, Venard Col- 
lege, for education of young men for foreign missions, was established 
here. Bishop Hoban was umpire in a number of industrial disputes and 
active in arranging peace in the mining industry, winning the praise of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, Governor Gifford Pinchot and other men 
of affairs for his work in this respect. He helped found the Scranton 
Community Chest and did much to promote good will and tolerance in 
Scranton and the diocese. His silver jubilee as a priest in 1905 was 
notable for the presentation to him of a purse of $12,000 by the laity 
and a set of white pontifical vestments by the priests. With the $12,000 
he quickly raised enough more to build a new episcopal residence on 
Wyoming Avenue. When Bishop O’Hara died there were 121 churches 
and 152 priests in the diocese. Under Bishop Hoban’s direction the 
diocese grew until in 1914 there were 237 churches and 275 priests and 
a Catholic population of 278,000. By 1926 when Bishop Hoban died the 
number of churches had grown to 239 and priests to 294. 

In 1923 Bishop Hoban felt the work of ‘the diocese growing too great 
and at his request Pope Pius XI named Rev. Andrew J. Brennan, S. T. D., 
as Auxiliary Bishop of Scranton, not, however, with the right of succes- 
sion. Bishop Brennan was consecrated in St. Peter’s Cathedral, April 25, 
1922, with Cardinal Dougherty, of Philadelphia, officiating. In the spring 
of 1926 Bishop Brennan was made Bishop of Richmond, Va. Shortly 
after Bishop Hoban’s death in November, 1926, the majority of the 
priests of the diocese petitioned the pope to make Dr. Brennan Bishop 
of Scranton. Bishop Brennan was born in Towanda. Like Bishop Hoban, 
he studied at Holy Cross College and at the American College in Rome 
where he was ordained Dec. 17, 1904. He served as secretary to Bishop 
Hoban, chancellor of the diocese, rector of the Cathedral. Following his 
being made bishop he became pastor of St. Mary’s, of Dunmore. 
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On Dec. 16, 1927, Monsignor Thomas C. O’Reilly, of Cleveland, was 
appointed Bishop of Scranton. 

Long before the diocese of Scranton was created there was a Cath- 
olic college and an academy, both known as St. Joseph’s, in Susquehanna 
County. The college was destroyed by fire Jan. 6, 1864, and not rebuilt. 
The academy was abandoned in 1866. On Sept. 26, 1872, St. Cecelia’s 
Academy, Scranton, where under the direction of the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart, girls and young women were trained, was opened. 
The academy, which was both a boarding and day school, was chartered 
in 1883 and authorized to grant the usual academic honors. St. Cecelia’s 
was the first school founded in the diocese by Bishop O’Hara. For a time 
St. Cecelia’s was a novitiate for nuns for the Order of the Immaculate 
Heart. In 1876 the novitiate was removed to Carbondale and St. Rose 
of Lima Academy opened. Very Rev. Moses Whitty, V. G., opened Holy 
Rosary Academy and Parochial School in North Scranton in 1882. St. 
Patrick’s (West Scranton) Parochial School opened in January, 1887; St. 
John’s (South Scranton) in 1888; St. Patrick’s (Olyphant) in September, 
1893; St. Paul’s (Green Ridge), 1892. 

Mount St. Mary’s Seminary was established in Scranton Sept. 8, 
1902. In it was located the mother house and novitiate of the order. 

St. Thomas College,.at Scranton, has been an outstanding Catholic 
educational institution for boys and young men since 1892. It was estab- 
lished by Bishop O’Hara. The corner stone was laid Aug. 12, 1888, but 
the college didn’t open until Sept. 8, 1892. Rev. J. A. Mangan was first 
president. On the night of Jan. 4, 1893, fire damaged the college building 
to the extent of $10,000. 

German Catholic education in Lackawanna County was not neglected. 
In 1873 the Sisters of Christian Charity opened a parochial school in 
Wilkes-Barre and in Scranton, the latter at St. Mary’s. In 1885 a school 
was opened at St. John’s, West Scranton. Both are flourishing insti- 
tutions. 


Venard Apostolic School for education of priests for foreign mission ° 


fields opened at 640 Clay Avenue, Scranton, in 1913. In 1916 the Cath- 
olic Foreign Mission Society, which controls the school, bought the Court- 
right farm at Clark’s Green and the school opened there in September of 
that year. On Sept. 23, 1919, Bishop Hoban laid the corner stone of the 
new main building for the school. A number of young men educated at 
the Venard school have become missionary priests in China and other far 
away countries. . 

On suggestion by Bishop Hoban, the Passionist Fathers in 1901 
established a monastery—St. Ann’s—in the diocese. The first residence 
was at Harvey’s Lake and Very Rev. Father Fidelis, C. P., was superior. 
In September, 1902, ground was purchased in the Round Woods section 
(now Lincoln Heights), Scranton, and in October the community left 
Harvey’s Lake and occupied a double frame house on Sloan Avenue. A 
temporary church was erected at South Main and Sloan avenues. The 
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corner stone of the monastery was laid Sept. 6, 1903, with Bishop Hoban 
officiating. The building was occupied in March, 1905. A parish hall 
was erected in 1908. In 1915 the monastery was so damaged by mine 
caves that it had to be vacated pending repairs and permanently pro- 
tecting the surface. A fund sufficient to pay the expense of these repairs, 
to purchase pillar coal and flush under and around the structure was 
raised by the Catholics of the diocese. Young men are educated in St. 
Ann’s for membership. in the Passionist Order. Devotion to St. Ann, in- 
augurated in 1924, weekly attracts thousands to the monastery. A shrine 
church was opened with a solemn high mass at midnight on Christ- 
mas, 1927. 

Very early in his episcopacy Bishop O’Hara realized his need for an 
orphanage. St. Patrick’s, West Scranton, was established in 1875. That 
was the year Pope Pius IX proclaimed a jubilee. Bishop O’Hara an- 
nounced that money contributed in the churches of the diocese during 
the period of the jubilee would be used to establish an orphanage. Very 
Rev. Moses Whitty, V. G., was treasurer. The orphanage was chartered 
by Judge Handley Oct. 26, 1875. The Kingsley property, Lincoln Avenue 
and Jackson Street, was purchased and a three-story frame structure 
erected. The Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary were put in 
charge. The night of Feb. 27, 1881, a fire broke out. There were 39 
boys and girls in the institution. Seventeen of these lost their lives. 
The Sisters were exonerated of all blame. Financial help was immedi- 
ately extended by Protestants, Jews and Catholics and a new three-story 
brick building was erected. Up until Bishop Hoban established St. 
Michael’s Industrial School, at White’s Ferry, in 1916, grown boys as well 
as girls were housed at St. Patrick’s. The institution is now for girls 
although there are some very young boys also housed there. 

St. Michael’s Industrial School for Boys at White’s Ferry was Bishop 
Hoban’s pet institution. He hoped to develop it into a place where orphan 
boys could be trained at some useful trade in preparation for their battle 
‘in the world. The school is at White’s Ferry, Wyoming County, not far 
from the Lackawanna County line. The corner stone was laid Sept. 15, 
1914. and dedicated Dec. 1, 1916. The structures are of brick and fire- 
proof. 

Bishop O’Hara induced the Sisters of Our Lady of Charity of the 
Good Shepherd to establish a shelter for unfortunate girls and women, 
where they would be protected from the world and helped to lead a Chris- 
tian life. In May, 1887, the Rockwell property in North Scranton was 
purchased and occupied by the sisters. In 1892 the building was en- 
larged. The institution is supported by the charity of the Catholics of 
the diocese and through operation of a steam laundry and by needlework. 
In the fall of 1926 while a drive was in progress to raise funds to build 
a new home, mine caves wrecked the building, forcing the sisters and 
inmates to vacate the structure. In August, 1927, the corner stone of a 
new home, in Clark’s Green, was laid. 
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Martin Maloney, a wealthy Philadelphian and Papal Marquis, who 
lived in Seranton in early life, provided the funds to build St. John’s 
Home for the Aged or as more familiarly known The Maloney Home, 
in Green Ridge. The institution was erected in honor of Mr. Maloney’s 
parents, John and Catherine Maloney, pioneer residents of South Scran- 
ton. The home is a refuge for the aged poor of both sexes. The corner 
stone was laid May 20, 1907, by Bishop Hoban and the building dedicated 
June 24, 1908, and placed in charge of the Little Sisters of the Poor. For 
support of their institution the sisters are dependent absolutely on char- 
ity, having no fixed income or endowments. 

St. Joseph’s Foundling Home is located in Dunmore, just over the 
Scranton line. It was established Sept. 25, 1889, by St. Joseph’s Society, 
founded in November, 1888. The first home was on Jackson Street, West 
Scranton, on ground now occupied by the new wing of the West Side 
Hospital. Its object is to provide care and shelter for helpless infants 
and unfortunate girls about to become mothers. The present home on 
Adams Avenue, Dunmore, was erected and occupied in 1900. The dedi- 
cation was on Oct. 21, 1909. The Sisters of the Immaculate Heart are 
in charge. 

St. Joseph’s Shelter is also under the patronage of St. Joseph’s Soci- 
ety. Its aim is to provide temporary shelter for infants, girls and women 
in need. It opened in 1915 and has permanent quarters on Linden Street. 
The Sisters of the Immaculate Heart are in charge. 

There are three Catholic hospitals in Lackawanna County—two in 
Scranton and one in Carbondale. St. Mary Keller Memorial Hospital, 
Hickory Street, Scranton, is a gift from Mrs. Mary Keller in memory of 
her husband, George Keller. The structure was dedicated Jan. 25, 1916. 
It is under the direction of the Franciscan Sisters. 

Mercy Hospital, Jefferson Avenue, Scranton, conducted by the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, was formerly Dr. Reed Burns’ private hospital. The Sis- 
ters of Mercy acquired possession May 17, 1917. Sister Mary Ricarda 
was put in charge as superintendent. An addition was erected in 1922 
and a nurses’ home in 1923. A ladies’ Auxiliary organized in June, 1917, 
was headed by Mrs. R. C. Wills. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Carbondale, was founded in 1926. It occupies 
the building formerly known as St. Rose’s Academy. Ground for a new 
hospital was broken in March, 1927. A drive of last spring netted over 
$200,000. Cardinal Dougherty, of Philadelphia, presided at the corner 
stone laying Dec. 8, 1927. 

The Catholic Men’s Club was organized chiefly through efforts of 
Rev. D. J. Connor, pastor of St. Paul’s, Green Ridge, at time of his death 
in 1927, but who in 1911 was a curate at St. Peter’s Cathedral. The first 
meeting was held in St. Thomas College chapel Sept. 18, 1911. Kenneth 
Burnett was made temporary president. Club rooms were opened at 318 
Wyoming Avenue in what was formerly Grace Reformed Episcopal 
Church but at that time owned by the Masonic orders. The third floor 
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of St. Thomas College building was equipped as a gymnasium. On Sun- 
day, Dec. 17, a public meeting was held in the Poli Theater. E. J. Lynett 
presided. Bishop Hoban and others outlined the need for a Catholic 
club and a large number of active and associate members enrolled. W. J. 
Moore was chosen physical director. W. J. Roper became first president 
when the permanent organization was effected. 

The Catholic Women’s Club grew out of the need in Scranton for 
such an organization. It was formed March 19, 1900, at a meeting in 
St. Thomas College Hall. The first quarters were at 132 North Washing- 
ton Avenue. From 1905 to 1907 the club was without quarters. In 1907 
rooms at 506 Lackawanna were rented and occupied until the purchase 
of the present club house at Wyoming Avenue and Mulberry Street in 
1908. Miss Theresa M. Carey was first president. 

The Catholic Boy: Scouts was organized in the Cathedral parish 
Aug. 16, 1919. Previous to that time there was what was known as the 
Cathedral Cadets, which for many years conducted an annual encamp- 
ment at Moosic Lake. Following organization of the Boy Scouts, election 
of Michael Melody as executive secretary, Bishop Hoban gave over the 
use of the old Throop homestead on Wyoming Avenue as a scout house. 
Scout troops have also been organized in many other parishes of the city. 
The organization is now merged with the Catholic Club. 

The Catholic Charity Guild’s object is to raise funds for worthy 
Catholic charities. It is now devoting its efforts to help maintain the 
St. Theresa summer home for tired mothers and children. The Catholic 
Girls’ Club opened a cottage at Lake Winola in the summer of 1921 but 
now has a permanent camp at Tobyhanna. 

In the late seventies a few Italian Catholics located in Scranton. 
At the first reception in St. Cecelia’s Convent, Aug. 14, 1874, an Italian 
priest, Father Cicatari, was present. It may be presumed that he had 
come to Scranton to attend to the spiritual wants of Italians here. There 
was no considerable number of these people in Scranton or the diocese 
until the middle eighties when Bishop O’Hara brought Rev. Joseph, of 
Newark, here. He lived at the episcopal residence. Services at first were 
held in a room in St. Cecelia’s Academy and were attended by Italians 
from all over the city. Later St. Thomas College chapel was utilized. 
Rev. Dominick Landro succeeded Father Joseph and was in charge when 
old No. 16 school building on Chestnut Avenue, West Scranton, was pur- 
chased in 1900 for St. Lucy’s Parish and converted into a school and 
church. The school was put in charge of the missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart. The structure was destroyed by fire in the winter of 
1927. A new structure was erected and opened in the fall of 1927. A 
new church on Scranton Street was dedicated in December, 1927. There 
are three Italian churches in Scranton, two in Dunmore, one in Old 
Forge, Carbondale, Jessup and Archbald. Rev. William Gislon was the 
pioneer Italian priest in Old Forge. 
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Poles in Scranton and Lackawanna County began to become numer- 
ous in the middle eighties. There were a number of Polish Catholic par- 
ishes in Luzerne County several years before the first parish was founded 
in Scranton. As early as 1847 there was a Polish church at Blossburg, 
the earliest in the entire region and many years before the Poles began 
to come into the anthracite region, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and Ply- 
mouth parishes were ail organized in 1885. Rev. Adolph Snigurski was 
the first pastor at Sacred Heart Parish, in South Scranton. For a time 
Father Snigurski’s congregation used St. Mary’s German Catholic Church 
for services. On Noy. 15, 1885, the corner stone for the first Polish 
church in Scranton was laid. About the same time Father Snigurski 
converted a private residence into a convent and school and purchased a 
residence for himself. The Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth were 
put in charge of the school. In 1892 Father Snigurski was succeeded by 
Rev. Richard Aust. Dissension crept into the congregation. Bishop 
O’Hara transferred Father Rust to Hazleton in 1896 and he was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Bruno Dembrenski. During Father Aust’s pastorate the 
Hudor schism, which has played such an active part in Polish Catholic 
affairs in Lackawanna County, had its beginning. Transfer of Father 
Aust failed to bring harmony. With the installation of Father Dem- 
brenski as pastor, a part of the congregation withdrew and started a 
new congregation. The seceders were chartered as St. Stanislaus Polish 
Roman Catholic Church but were refused recognition by Bishop O’Hara: 

Rev. Francis Hodur, pastor of Holy Trinity Parish, Nanticoke, with- 
out authority of the bishop left Nanticoke and became pastor of St. Stan- 
islaus. Refusing to obey an order to return to Nanticoke, he was sus- 
pended. Much bitterness crept into the dispute. Father Hodur went to 
Rome to appeal from the ruling of the bishop but met with no success. 
Bishop O’Hara finally excommunicated Father Hodur in 1898 and later 
went into court and made the Hodurites, so called, eliminate the words 
Roman Catholic from their title. The Hodurites are now known as the 
Polish National Church. In 1898 Rev. Andrew Zychowicz was named 
pastor of Sacred Heart Church and under his able direction the parish 
has developed into one of the most influential and largest in the diocese. 
He built a great new church and school, the former was dedicated in 
-1908. Father Zychowicz is still the pastor. Father Hodur, after break- 
ing away from Rome, had himself designated a bishop and St. Stanislaus 
Church is now known as his cathedral. He has established a number 
of independent church parishes round about Lackawanna and Luzerne 
counties. 

The second Polish Roman Catholic parish in the county—St. Mary’s 
of the Visitation—was established in Priceburg in 1890 with Rev. W. 
Iwanowski as pastor. St. Mary’s is said to be the largest Polish parish in 
the diocese. Of the 40 Polish parishes in the diocese in 1916, 28 had 
parochial schools. Sacred Heart Parish Parochial School was incorpo- 
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rated in 1888. In 1905 the school was destroyed by fire, but a new and 
bigger one was immediately erected. 

The first Lithuanian parish in the diocese was established in Hazle- 
ton in 1877 with Rev. Matthias Jodiszius as pastor. St. Joseph’s in 
North Scranton was the first Lithuanian church in Lackawanna County. 
The parish was founded in 1892. Rev. Michael Peda was first pastor. 
He was succeeded by Rev. John Kuras. Dissenters in Father Kuras’ 
congregation caused trouble in 1907. Rebellious church officers defied 
pastor and bishop. The case was carried into court, tried several times ~ 
in the local court, always with the decision in favor of Bishop Hoban, 
only to have the ruling reversed by the supreme court. Finally a state 
law giving bishops jurisdiction was passed by the legislature and the 
property in 1918 returned to Bishop Hoban and Father Kuras’ congrega- 
tion. Pending the court ruling the church was closed and the faithful 
Lithuanian Catholics conducted services in St. Thomas College chapel. 
The parochial school at St. Joseph’s, which opened in 1916, was put in 
charge of the Sisters of St. Casimer. 

What is said to have been the first Slovak Catholic Church in the 
United States, St. Joseph’s, was established in Hazleton and dedicated 
Dec. 8, 1885. Rev. Ignatz Joskowitz was pastor. Holy Family Church, 
Scranton, was located on Capouse Avenue in 1895. On Aug. 23, 1925, the 
corner-stone of a new church on North Washington Avenue was laid by 
Bishop Hoban. The church was dedicated in September, 1926. 

Ruthenian Catholics have three churches in Scranton, two in Oly- 
phant and one each in Jessup, Simpson and Taylor. The congregations in 
Scranton and Olyphant maintain parish schools with lay teachers. While 
the Ruthenian Catholics have Greek rites they recognize the authority of 
the pope. Rev. Michael Jacovics, rector of St. John the Baptist Church, 
Broadway, Scranton, was the first Ruthenian pastor in Scranton, and St. 
John’s the first congregation. The first Ruthenian church in the Diocese 
of Scranton was established in Kingston in 1883 with Rev. Viszlocky as 
pastor. Rt. Rev. Stephen Soter Ortynsky, Bishop of the Ruthenian dio- 
cese established in 1913, died in 1915. 

St. Joseph’s Syrian (Greek rite) on Chestnut Avenue, West Scran- 
ton, was the first Syrian Catholic church in Scranton. The Syrian Maro- 
nite Church on Sumner Avenue and Price Street, West Scranton, was 
established about 1912. This church building was originally erected by 
the Sumner Avenue Presbyterian Church, later was a factory. 

Three bishops of the Harrisburg Diocese—Rt. Rev. J. F. Shanahan, 
Rt. Rev. Thomas McGovern and Rt. Rev. John W. S. Shanahan, were 
natives of the Scranton Diocese. The two Bishop Shanahans were born 
in Friendsville, Susquehanna County, and Bishop McGovern in Overton 
(Dushore Parish), Sullivan County. Rt. Rev. Eugene H. Garvey, first 
bishop of the Altoona Diocese, was born in Carbondale, and Rev. A. J. 
Brennan, Bishop of Richmond, Va., is a native of Towanda. 
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Rev. Laurence Brennan, son of Captain and Mrs. William Brennan, 
of Carbondale, ordained in 1856, is believed to have been the first native 
son of Lackawanna County ordained to the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

“Agnosticism and Religion,” written by Rev. George J. Lucas, J. N. 
D., 8. T. D., pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Scranton, has a place in the 
Vatican Library. It is a refutation*of the doctrines of agnosticism pro- 
pounded by Herbert Spencer. A letter of commendation of Dr. Lucas’ 
treatise written by Hon. W. E. Gladstone, one time prime minister of 
England, also has a place in the library at Rome. 
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CHAPTER X 





EDUCATION AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS—PIONEER TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS—EARLY SCHOOL LAWS— 
EARLY SCHOOLS CONFINED TO THE “THREE R’S”— POLITICS THEN AS NOW— 
LACKAWANNA ORGANIZED AS SEPARATE SCHOOL DISTRICT—COUNTY SU- 
PERINTENDENTS—PROF. J. C. TAYLOR'S WORK—SCRANTON SCHOOLS. 


Difficult as was the ekeing out of an existence in the primitive settle- 
ments of what is now Lackawanna County, there is ample evidence that 
pioneers early gave attention to education of their children and estab- 
lishment of schools. The Susquehanna County of the Colony of Connecti- 
cut set off 500 acres of land in every township for the establishment and 
support of schools. Unfortunately few of these subdivisions profited by 
the foresight of the founders of the colony. The loss of the school lands 
in Providence Township (Scranton School District) might easily be 
termed a scandal. 

Public education as known today did not exist in Pennsylvania or’ 
the United States for that matter when about 1770 the first white settler 
took up his abode within Lackawanna’s limits. Private education was 
the rule. There was something of a stigma attached to public education 
—a system originally intended to provide schooling for the poor. In 1773 
the first organized effort to establish schools in the settlement, which then 
clustered chiefly about Wilkes-Barre, was made. “In the following year,” 
says Pearce in his history of Luzerne, “the first school committee consist- 
ing of Captain Lazarus Stewart and fifteen others was appointed with 
power to erect school houses and to employ teachers.” It may be taken 
for granted that no schools were erected within what is now Lackawanna 
County. 

What is described as the “incipient steps of Pennsylvania’s school 
system” were the laws of 1809 and 1824. In 1796 there were but 53 tax- 
ables in the whole Lackawanna Valley. Not all of these were men of 
family. In some instances miles of forests separated humble log dwel- 
lings, so that it is not an unfair assumption to say there wasn’t a school 
in that whole region as late as 1800 if then. We must guess whether 
the honor for the first school in the county belongs to Providence (Scran- 
ton School District), Lackawanna, Abington, or Newton townships. Of 
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Elder John Miller who settled in the Abingtons in 1802 we are told he 
was the “first preacher, teacher and postmaster of Abington.” That 
there was a school house in Slocum Hollow (Scranton) at an early date 
is vouched for by Joseph Slocum, Esq., whose father came into the valley 
In 1798. At Old Forge (Lackawanna Township) Dr. William Hooker 
Smith had established a little colony- and operated a forge even previous 
to the venture of the Slocums. Not unlikely there was a school of some 
sort there. One report tells of a school at Rendham in 1808. In Newton 
Township there was a school in 1812 and at Scott in 1814. Providence’s 
first school was opened in 1818 and Hyde Park’s (corner of South Main 
Avenue and Division Street) in 1820. Some other early schools were: 
Benton, 1820; Greenfield, 1820; Fell, 1820; Daleville, 1824; Glenburn, 
1825; Carbondale, 1831; Jefferson, 1831; Madison, 1830; Spring Brook, 
1832; Moscow, 1838; Clifton, 1854; Gouldsborough, 1856. Madison Acad- 
emy, at Waverly, the first private school of importance in the county and 
for a time a pretentious institution, was founded about 1840. 

During the decade next after the passage of the school law of 1824 
Luzerne County, then comprising not only the present county of that 
name but Wyoming and Lackawanna counties as well, expended $3,509 
for schools. The act of 1833 provided for the election of six school direc- 
tors in each township where the people approved the measure. The vote 
was taken in September, 1834. Of the 26 townships in the county 23 
approved. To the eternal credit of the townships in what is now Lack- 
awanna County all approved the measure and elected directors. In No- 
vember following these directors met in the court house in Wilkes-Barre 
and. resolves to levy a school tax equal to double the amount of the state 
appropriation. The sum allotted was $1,331.20 so that the first school 
tax levied direct for that purpose approximated $2,600. The following 
year the tax was $3,000. With the election of directors and levying of 
the tax the public school system may be said to have been successfully 
launched. The system from that day to this has been steadily improved 
until Lackawanna County has a system of education which will compare 
with any in the state. For many years afterwards, however, private or 
pay schools flourished, in some instances encouraged and supported by 
religious denominations. 

Teachers in the early schools of the county were chiefly women. 
Probably the short terms and meager remuneration had something to 
do with this. In some of the rural townships the terms were frequently 
only a few months. Few men teachers commanded as much as $40 a 
month while women received $20 to $28. All “boarded round,” each fam- 
ily having to entertain and house the “schoolma’am” or professor in their 
turn. “Some of the teachers,” says Pearce in his comments on the early 
school, “were men of ability, learned, energetic and faithful in the per- 
formance of their duties. Others it would appear are described in the 
character of Ichabod’Crane as given in the ‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow.’ 
The Yankee schoolmaster generally ‘boarded around’ among the patrons 
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of his school, attended all the quilting and singing schools, sometimes 
neglected his scholars, did not neglect the girls and was usually devoted 
to one in particular. At some of his stopping places he fared sumptu- 
ously, at most places he had to put up with ‘pot luck’, while at a few 
places his sides and jaws exhibited a decided collapse at the close of the 
boarding week. The early schoolmasters were a very useful but poorly 
remunerated class of people.” The clergy particularly among the group 
of alien people, chiefly Welsh and Irish, who flocked into the region with 
the development of the coal industry, frequently conducted schools for 
their people. Then there were a number of Irish schoolmasters who did 
a praiseworthy work in helping to educate the children of their country- 
men. Hardly a town in the industrial section of the valley but 50 years 
ago had one or two Irish schoolmasters who conducted private schools 
while others were employed by school districts. 

Schooling in early days was confined to fundamentals—reading, 
writing and arithmetic. The many features of present day public in- 
struction came later, were gradual additions in fact. It wasn’t that the 
earlier generation of parents didn’t desire to give their boys and girls 
more education. What they gave was all they could afford and it was 
so much more than they had themselves, to many it appeared adequate. 
Our early schools were ungraded. Buildings were generally one-room 
affairs, poorly furnished, lighted and heated. Sanitation was given little 
thought until the law stepped in and compelled districts to provide facili- 
ties which decency and regard for health ought to have prompted. That 
the pioneer teachers should have been able to do so much with the facili- 
ties provided and conditions under which they had to teach is a glowing 
testimonial to their ability, industry and capacity. But let us not think 
that all of these evils are even yet eradicated. There are still ungraded, 
one-room, poorly ventilated and lighted schools with almost unspeakable 
sanitary equipment in our county, as shown by the last annual report of 
the county superintendent. 

Let those who imagine that injection of politics in our school system 
is something new, hark back a bit and be disillusioned. Prof. Abel Marcy, 
superintendent of Luzerne County schools in his final report on retiring 
from that post in 1866 warns of the danger “which arises from the liabil- 
ity of those to whom is entrusted this sacred charge to suffer their actions 
and decisions to be controlled by political motives.” Our public school 
system has developed and improved despite politics. Few will seriously 
deny that politics today plays a bigger part than ever in the school 
system. Hardly a teacher is appointed, a principal named or superin- 
tendent elected but politics has some hand in it. Purchase of building 
sites and supplies are frequently dictated by politics and not good politics 
either. Men too often are elected school directors with the motive in 
mind of having a daughter or other close relative appointed to the teach- 


ing force. Nepotism and favoritism are destructive in public service. 
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With so much territory to traverse, and meager transportation 
facilities it is not surprising that early county superintendents of schools 
found it difficult to get around. Few schools saw the superintendent 
more than once a year and some not even that often. The qualifications 
for teachers were not exacting. Many of the women teachers, particu- 
larly didn’t have as much as a high school education. Superintendents 
were harassed when they attempted to improve the system, but event- 
ually the law brought about a change for the better. Qualification is on 
a higher basis and so is remuneration. While the teachers’ salary bill 
has imposed heavy financial burdens on some sparsely settled districts it 
has enabled these districts to get teachers better qualified to perform the 
important task of moulding the minds of the young. The future genera- 
tions will be the gainer. 

Lackawanna County was organized as a separate school district in 
1879, the year following the creation of the county. Prof. James M. 
Coughlin was the last superintendent of Luzerne County schools to have 
jurisdiction over those in Lackawanna. In June 1879 Miss H. Evelyn 
Brooks, of Carbondale, was elected by the school directors of Lackawanna 
County as superintendent. She served until June 1884. Her jurisdiction 
included every school district in the county except Scranton, Carbondale 
and Dunmore. Miss Brooks’ first report 1879-1880 showed 141 schools 
and 6938 pupils in county schools. Scranton at that time had 29 schools, 
158 teachers and 7,673 pupils; Carbondale 24 teachers and Dunmore 16 
teachers. Poor buildings, unsuitable furniture, lack of blackboards and 
textbooks, vile and unsanitary condition of toilets, in many districts, 
prompted mention of these things in reports by Miss Brooks. Rural 
districts at that time had a two months term in the spring for small 
children and three to four months in winter for older pupils. ‘‘There 
were,” says Prof. J. C. Taylor, who later for thirty-three years was 
county superintendent, “no high schools in the districts under her direc- 
tion.” “Boarding around” was still the custom in rural districts. The 
practice in fact continued until 1895. Of Miss Brooks’ retirement Super- 
intendent Taylor said: ‘Miss Brooks was a candidate for re-election in 
1884; but on account of her uncompromising stand against illegal actions 
of school boards and the efforts of local politicians to control the schools 
she was defeated. She was a conscientious and faithful official but some- 
times defeated her own purpose by criticising men too sharply.” 

Prof. N. S. Davis, of Clark’s Green elected to succeed Miss Brooks 
as county superintendent, served until 1893. During this period when 
the county’s population was growing rapidly, many school districts 
erected new buildings. In the two years—1885 and 1886 no less than 22 
new schools were built. The average salary for county teachers at the 
time was $42.72 per month for men and $28.22 for women. The study 
of physiology was introduced in the schools in 1886 and Arbor Day cele- 
brated for the first time in 1887. It is interesting in connection with 
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Superintendent Davis’s tenure of office to note that free text books were 
introduced in Scott, Benton and Carbondale townships in 1887, although 
the Pennsylvania free textbook law (fathered by Hon. John R. Farr, of 
Scranton) wasn’t put on the statute books until 1895. 

When Prof. J. C. Taylor was elected county superintendent in 1893 
he entered on a tenure of service in that position which ended in June 
1926 and then only because of his having reached the age limit fixed by 
state law. Educated in Keystone Academy and Mansfield State Normal 
School, Superintendent Taylor taught in rural schools as well as nine 
years in the graded schools of Scranton. He found on taking office in 
June 1893 that there were 31 school districts employing 238 teachers and 
with an enrollment of 10,112 pupils. On his retirement June 1926 there 
were in the original territory embraced by the jurisdiction of the first 
county superintendent more than 800 teachers and 35,000 pupils. Several 
of the districts in the interval, however, had been detached and become 
independent districts. The average salary for teachers in 1893 Supt. 
Taylor reports was $49.69 for men and $30.55 for women. Except in 
Benton the school term was six to ten months. “There were,” he says, 
“strictly speaking no high schools, although some high school branches 
were taught in Blakely, Moscow and Waverly. In Benton the practice of 
teachers “boarding around” was still in vogue (Discontinued 1894-95.) 
Many teachers were not well qualified. Of the 238 teachers, 150 held 
one year or provisional certificates ; 75 professional and permanent cer- 
tificates and 13 were normal school graduates. Supt. Taylor set about to 
improve this condition. He encouraged appointment of normal school 
graduates and sought to improve those in the service by putting in force 
a course of study and organizing teachers training classes. To bring 
about erection of better school buildings and proper equipment he 
organized an association of county school directors. To encourage better 
attendance of directors at meetings of the association Supt. Taylor drafted 
a law (1903) to provide compensation for all who attended as well as to 
_ defray the expense of speakers to address the meeting. In 1893 a com- 
mittee was named to consult with other county organizations about form- 
ing a state association. Unfortunately the committee remained inactive 
and the distinction for the call for the first state association meeting goes 
to Montgomery County. 

Realizing the inadequacy of one room schools Supt. Taylor early 
began agitation for consolidation. South Abington led the way in 1900 
when two schools were closed and the children brought to the graded 
schools at Clarks Summit. Lehigh followed suit in 1904; West Abington 
in 1905 and several other districts in quick succession. Newton on one 
occasion defeated consolidation but in 1917 the last of the seven one-room 
schools in the township was closed. Consolidation has meant not only ~ 
better schools but in nearly every instance a big increase in attendance. 
It hasn’t been always possible for the township districts to go along. 
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In Madison Township in 1925 the plan had to be abandoned when it was 
found that the cost of a new school to house all the pupils in the township 
greatly exceeded the money that the district could raise by law. Happily 
this condition has been overcome through a law -passed in 1927 by which 
the state can aid districts like Madison where the assessed valuation and 
revenue is insufficient to erect the required consolidated building. Jef- 
ferson township furnished an example of where the voters favored con- 
solidation but the project fell by the wayside because of a division among 
directors regarding a location for the building. 

Supt. Taylor drafted a bill in 1917 directing the state to pay half 
the transportation costs in rural districts. There is work yet to be done 
in consolidating schools. The 1926-27 report of Supt. Thomas Francis 
who succeeded Supt. Taylor shows 45 one-room schools in 12 rural dis- 
tricts. Scott Township has nine. Benton and Covington Township dis- 
tricts each have seven, Ransom, 6; Madison, 5; Spring Brook, 4; North 
Abington, 2 and Gouldsboro, Jefferson and Lehigh townships in Goulds- 
borough boro one each. 

In 1897 at Mr. Taylor’s direction a two year county high school 
course was adopted. After a few years Dr. Schaeffer’s four year high 
school course was adopted. 

Organization of independent school districts has invariably quickly 
followed creations of new subdivisions of the county. In 1912 Clarks 
Summit and South Abington consolidated and in 1914 Clarks Green was 
taken in but two years later South Abington withdrew from the com- 
bination. Efforts to merge Abington and South Abington districts in 
1925 failed and in 1926 a plan to unite the schools of Abington and Glen- 
burn fell through by a negative vote in Glenburn. Since then both dis- 
tricts have greatly improved their school facilities. Wealthy residents 
of Abington contributed $100,000 to build a high school at Waverly in 
1927. There are still many very old buildings utterly unfitted for school 
work in rural parts of the county. A recent survey showed a score or 
more of these structures erected 50 and 60 years. 

With the growth in population in the industrial towns of the valley 
many of these districts availed themselves of the right to organize inde- 
pendent of the county. Whereas when the county district was organized 
in 1879 there were only three independent districts—Scranton, Carbon- 
dale and Dunmore, there are now twelve independent districts. Arch- 
bald, Olyphant and Taylor cut away from the county in 1902; Old Forge, 
in 1906; Winton, in 1908; Dickson City and Throop, in 1912; Blakely in 
1914 and Fell in 1921. In 1915 an assistant county superintendent—Miss 
Eunice V. Hall, of Chinchilla, was named. She served until 1926. 

Thomas Francis, most of whose experience as a teacher was gained 
in Scranton schools was elected county superintendent in 1926. His first 
task was a survey of one room schools of the county. In this he was aided 
by Prof. Robert N. Northup, assistant superintendent. Supt. Francis is 
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too new on the job to gain an insight into his methods or plans. Suffice 
to say he has energy, perseverance, tact and initiative and is greatly 
attached to the profession of teaching. 


Scranton Schools.—Scranton as might well be expected is the educa- 
tional center of the Lackawanna Valley. Institutions of learning of all 
kind flourish and are freely supported in the county seat. In addition to 
an all embracing public school system there are colleges, private and 
parochial schools as well as the International Correspondence School, the 
world’s greatest university, in Scranton. When the millions of dollars 
annually spent on city schools is remembered, there is a reminder that 
the Scranton school district should by right today have a magnificent 
income from coal royalties and surface holdings and would have but for 
the unprovident action of early proprietors or trustees of what is known 
as the Proprietors School Fund. As outlined previously the Susquehanna 
Company set out portions of land in every township for religious and 
school purposes. Dr. Hollister says that nearly 2,000 acres were thus 
reserved for schools in Providence Township (Scranton school district.) 
Early maps show that these, sections or portions of land extended from 
the east and west mountains to the Lackawanna River. That strip east 
of the river corresponded roughly to the strip between Lackawanna 
Avenue and Spruce Street. While that west extended through the heart 
of the present day Fourteenth Ward. The coal alone under such tracts 
would be worth millions while the surface holdings would command other 
millions. All or nearly all has been lost or practically so to the school 
district. It may well be that the early trustees of the school lands failed 
to realize either its value or importance and thought they were doing 
the best for the community when they sold or leased the tracts, in the 
latter case for 999 years, at an annual yental of four pounds four shillings. 
At the time land was cheap and plentiful. The use of coal was unknown 
and of course it was considered of no vlue. 

Following the Decree of Trenton by which Pennsylvania’s title to the 
northeastern section of the state was confirmed title in the school lands 
set apart by the Susquehanna Company was vested in a body of men 
known as “The Proprietors or Trustees of the School Fund.” Rev. Wil- 
liam Bishop, first minister of the gospel in the township, purchased a 
portion of the school land in September, 1795, from Constant Searles, 
James Abbott and Daniel Taylor, acting for the township. Joseph Fel- 
- lows leased two tracts in the present day lower Fourteenth ward near the 
Jersey Central Station in 1796. One of these tracts was later operated 
by the School Fund Coal Company. Leasing of this school fund coal 
resulted in a long drawn out case in court but finally after the suit had 
twice gone up to the supreme court the Fellows’ lease was upheld. The 
lease made in 1796 was not placed on record until 1860, a most remark- 
able thing in itself. The school land east of the Lackawanna eventually 
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came into possession of William Merrifield et al who sold to Scranton, 
and Platt. 

Education was given its first impetus in what is now Scranton with 
the erection of a crude school building in Providence Village (North 
Scranton) in 1818. This structure near the Corners is described by 
Hollister as ‘nine by twelve without paint steeple or bell yet no college 
hall now offers more willing culture to the young man than did this plain 
edifice beneath the murmering pines.” This same historian writes: 
“The schoolmaster was at an early period an object of terror to school 
children and of vast importance in a small neighborhood where he 
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NEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SCRANTON, PA. 


‘boarded around.’ The respected parson frequent in his visits and 
beloved by all for his good wishes and kind words, only received more 
courteous attention from the farmer and his wife, than did the country 
schoolmaster—especially a new one whose reputation for ‘licking’ his 
scholars had happily preceded him.” We may judge that the total num- 
ber of scholars in this first school house was not great for in 1826 the 
village at the “corners” consisted of but seven dwellings. In 1820 a 
log school was built in Hyde Park, corner of South Main Avenue and 
Division Street. This structure also served as church and meeting place 
generally of that community and was used for many years up until that 
Section’s growth required a bigger and let us say a better structure. The 
Bell school house erected in 1834 was the second school in the Providence 
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section. A third school on the easterly side of the river was opened in 
1836. Dunmore’s first school was erected in 1825 when that section was 
still a part of Providence Township. 

With the building of the iron works and development of the coal 
industry not only Central Scranton but Hyde Park and Providence began 
to fill up with people. Schools were opened to meet the demands. With 
the split up of Providence Township into Providence, Scranton, Hyde Park 
and Dunmore boroughs each of these subdivisions organized separate 
school districts. Hyde Park’s second school was built in 1837 on the site 
of the present Simpson M. E. Church on North Main Avenue. “It was” 
we are told, “quite a pretentious building for those days and became some- 
what celebrated for the character of the schools maintained there.” D. 
R. Randall, John L. Richardson and William Ricketson were among the 
teachers. Resignation of the principal teacher, Mr. Tallman, resulted in 
the schools of the district being closed in the spring of 1854 until the 
fall of 1855. A brick school (site of No. 14) was. erected in 1858, to 
replace the “Wigwam” and the school on the site of the Methodist Church. 
Two other schools were erected in the district between 1860 and 1870. A 
borough superintendent was elected in 1871. 

By 1857 the Scranton district had five one-room schools. The first 
high school erected on the site of the present Central High building was 
opened for use Jan. 1, 1858. The building contained four rooms, was of 
prick and two stories in height. E. D. Rawson was the first principal. He 
was succeeded in November 1858 by E. A. Lawrence who served for four 
years. During this period the schools of the districts were not only 
increased but Mr. Lawrence put in charge of all the buildings so that 
he may be said to have been the first superintendent. Joseph Roney, 
afterwards first superintendent of the schools of the consolidated school 
district, was elected superintendent of Scranton borough schools in 1868 
and held the post until the consolidation. 

A year previous to the incorporation of the boroughs of Scranton, 
Hyde Park and Providence Township into the city of Scranton these 
school districts according to the annual report of the county superin- 
tendent had 30 schools and 4,180 students. The tax levy for school pur- 
poses was $14,664.37. Hyde Park reported six schools, 431 students and 
$1,892.32 tax; Providence borough five schools, 344 students; $1,700 tax; 
Providence Township, four schools, 429 students, $1,200 tax; Scranton, 
15 schools, 2976 students and $8,871.05 tax. It is surmised that in the 
report from which the above figures are taken that each room was listed 
as a school. The act of the legislature incorporating the city did not 
consolidate the school districts of the different subdivisions. Scranton’s 
adoption of a third class city charter early in 1877 brought home to the 
people of the city the inefficiency and expense of four separate school 
districts. Accordingly on April 30, 1877 consolidation was effected. Hon. 
William Connell, then president of the Fourth or Scranton borough schools 
was elected first president of the consolidated district. In 1878 the 
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merged district held its first election for superintendent. Mr. Connell 
wanted Supt. Roney of the old Scranton borough district made superin- 
tendent. Prof. Jeremiah Hawker, superintendent of Hyde Park schools 
had ambitions for the bigger job. On May 11, 1878 the election was held 
and Prof. Hawker named. Mr. Connell refused to recognize the selection 
and another election was held. Again Prof. Hawker had a majority of 
the votes. President Connell declared the superintendent-elect not quali- 
fied and took the question up with the state board of education. On Aug. 
22, the board ruled against Prof. Hawker’s qualifications. The board 
stood deadlocked for nearly three months, finally on Nov. 22, 1878 Prof. 
Roney was chosen superintendent. He immediately qualified. One of his 
first official acts was to issue a call for an institute, the first by city 
teachers which was held on Dec. 7, 1878. 

Superintendent Roney’s first annual report for the year ending Jan. 
1, 1880 showed 29 schools of which 16 were brick and 13 frame structures; 
158 teachers and 7,763 students. 

Consolidation not only resulted in better schools but better school 
buildings. Qualification of teachers was made more stringent; a teachers 
training school established and the standard for teaching positions 
advanced generally. New study courses were added and the curricula 
improved. The old high school building, Washington Avenue and Vine 
Street erected in 1858 and enlarged from time to time was demolished 
early in the nineties and Central High Building erected. This school, 
then the largest and most pretentious in the city was opened in October, 
1896, with Prof. George W. Phillips who had previously been city super- 
intendent, as principal. With the opening of Central High so-called prep- 
aratory schools in West Scranton, Providence, Green Ridge and Central 
Scranton were abolished and a regular four year high school course estab- 
lished. This carried with it a certificate privilege of all colleges granting 
certificates to high schools. In 1904 Mrs. William T. Smith, whose hus- 
band had been a prominent independent coal operator, built, equipped and 
presented the W. T. Smith Manual Training School on Adams Avenue to 
the school district as a memorial to her husband. About the same time 
the school district erected a Technical High School (opened in fall of 
1905), adjoining the manual training school. Prof. Ronald P. Gleason was 
made first principal of Tech. He still retains the post. A further expan- 
sion of the city’s public educational facilities took place in 1926 with the 
opening of North Scranton: Junior High School, the first of its kind in the 
city. By a vote of the people in May 1926 the school district was author- 
ized to float a $5,000,000 bond issue for the erection of junior high schools 
in West Scranton and South Scranton; to provide for additions to Central 
and Technical high schools, erection of several new buildings and to 
enlarge other structures. 

The terms of the consolidation agreement in 1877 provided for the 
election of a director from each ward of the city of which there were 
then twenty-one. In 1904 the Lincoln Heights section of Lackawanna 
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Township was annexed to the city and made into the Twenty-second Ward. 
William Parsons was elected to the school board from the ward. The 
school code of 1911 provided for a board of nine directors to be elected 
at large. The election Nov. 7, 1911 resulted in the election of the follow- 
ing: George B. Carson, D. J. Thomas, C. H. Von Storch, D. J. Evans, 
Frank Hummler, John H. Williams, Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Odell, W. C. 
Brunning and C. H. Weles, Jr. The first president of the board of nine 
was Frank Hummler. John H. Williams was elected vice-president, Major 
Eugene D. Fellows, secretary ; T. H. Brooks, tax collector and treasurer; 
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George E. Haak, superintendent of buildings and supplies and John F. 
Scragg solicitor. In 1897 the legality of the old board of twenty-one 
directors was attacked. The local court in 1898 ruled that the general 
school law of 1854 applied to the Scranton school district and that the 
board should consist of but six members. In the spring of 1898 six direct- 
ors were elected. They were D. I. Phillips, Peter Neuls, E. D. Fellows, 
F. S. Godfrey, T. S. Barker and Elias E. Evans. A stay had been granted, 
however, pending a supreme court ruling which was long delayed. In 
1900 C. GC. Ferber and E. D. Fellows were elected. In May 1900 the 
supreme court ruled against the board of six none of the members of 


which had ever taken office. 
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Scranton school board scandals have not been numerous but those 
that have cropped up or been exposed have been notable. In 1876 Frank 
A. Beamish, then Democratic political boss, was secretary of the Fourth 
District (Scranton Borough) school board. Charges of misuse of public 
funds were freely bandied about. A taxpayers’ association was organized. 
Robert T. Black and E. B. Sturges, Esq. were prominent figures in the 
organization. An investigation resulted in the arrest of Beamish on a 
charge of embezzlement. He was tried, convicted and sentenced to the 
peniteniary although protesting innocence. Friends insisted he was 
being persecuted chiefly because of his refusal to inform on whoever had 
been guilty of appropriating the district’s funds. His case was taken to 
the supreme court which confirmed the conviction and Beamish had to 


go to the penitentiary. Shortly afterwards he was pardoned and a few 


years later elected mayor of the city. For their part in the unearthing 
of the wrong doing with which Beamish was charged and their vigor in 
the prosecution of the case, Messrs. Black and Sturges were presented 
with silver sets and engrossed resolutions at a town meeting. Beamish’s 
friends in June, 1877, held a protest meeting, voiced their belief in his 
innocence and that he was being persecuted and urged the board of 
pardons to grant him liberty. 

Following a squabble in 1910 between factions on the school board, at 
which charges involving transgression of the law were freely made a 
grand jury investigation was ordered and indictments returned against 
eight directors and contractors. The cases against several of the defend- 
ants were later dismissed. The others pleaded nolle contendre and were 
let off with suspended sentences. 

In the spring of 1924 an audit of the accounts of W. C. Williams, 
treasurer of the district, revealed a shortage of more than a quarter of 
a million dollars. Ouster proceedings against the directors then in office, 
on a charge of neglect of duty, was begun by District Attorney Harold 
Scragg. There was also a grand jury investigation. Williams and 
Schuyler C. Gernon, tax collector, were indicted. Williams later pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to the penitentiary for from six to ten years. 
Gernon, who was charged with retaining interest money, went to trial 
and was acquitted. The ouster proceedings against the directors were 
dismissed. The district was able to recover on Williams’s bond prac- 
tically the full amount of his embezzlements. 

Superintendent Roney was succeeded as head of the schools of Scran- 
ton in 1887 by George W. Phillips who in 1894 was succeeded by George 
W. Howell. Mr. Phillips was re-elected in 1902, Mr. Howell in 1908. Mr. 
Howell died Nov. 19, 1913. Samuel E. Weber was elected in May, 1914, 
and the present superintendent, Rhys Powell, in May, 1922. Mr. Weber’s 
term as superintendent was notable for a clash with the teaching force 
of the city over his proposal to conduct an examination in pedagogy. 
The teachers threatened strike. Injunction proceedings were begun in 
court. Happily the trouble was settled but the incident left sores. Weber 
found himself out of a job in Scranton in 1922. 


CHAPTER XI 





COLLEGES AND CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 





ST. THOMAS COLLEGE—MARY WOOD COLLEGE—KEYSTONE ACADEMY—INTERNA- 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


St. Thomas College. 
(By Professor Francis E. Fitzgerald.) 


On Aug. 12, 1888, the corner-stone of Saint Thomas College was laid 
by the first Bishop of Scranton, Rt. Rev. William O’Hara, Da sethe 
building of a college for men had been a project close to the bishop’s heart 
and as soon as his diocese was sufficiently organized to warrant it, he 
began building operations. The new college for men was formally opened 
with a solemn high mass with the bishop as celebrant in the chapel on 
Sept. 8, 1892. When the plans were made for the college Bishop O’Hara 
expected to be able to secure the Brothers of the Christian Schools to 
conduct it. The Superior of the Christian Brothers was unable to furnish 
enough Brothers to form a faculty, so recourse was had to a faculty 
organized from the local clergy. Rev. J. J. Mangan was appointed the 
first president of St. Thomas. The first graduating class was sent out 
from the college in 1896 during Rev. D. J. McGoldrick’s term as president. 
In the fall of 1896, the Xaverian Brothers came to take charge, but 
remained only until the following June. Negotiations were resumed with 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools to come to Scranton to direct the 
work of the struggling college. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Michael J. Hoban, having been appointed co- 
adjutor to Bishop O’Hara, was on the point of departing for Rome when 
he instructed Father McGoldrick to write to the Provincial of the Christian 
Brothers calling the needs of the new college to their attention once 
more, and to state that on his return from Rome he would call upon 
them in regard to the matter. In his letter, dated July 27th, 1897, Father 
McGoldrick urged the charge upon the Provincial, Rev. Brother Edward 
of Mary. He stated that as it was the original intention of the founder 
to place the new college under their direction, that the Christian Brothers 
should feel bound to make every effort to send a community. Bishop 
Hoban called on the Brothers in Philadelphia and secured the acceptance 
of the charge and the assurance that a community would be formed and 
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sent to St. Thomas for the opening in September. Soon after his return 
to Scranton, Bishop Hoban sent a letter stating the time when prepara- 
tion would be completed for receiving the Brothers. 

The small community of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, under 
the leadership of Rev. Brother Candidian, the first president of St. Thomas 
in its new capacity as a college conducted by this renowned order, arrived 
in Scranton, Tuesday, Sept. 14, 1897 and were received by Bishop Hoban. 
Brother Candidian found but a small group of eighteen students assembled 
for classes. Within one month after his arrival he was able to report 
to Bishop Hoban on November 18, that the number of students had 
increased to fifty-three in the day school and one-hundred and two in the 
evening classes. Bishop Hoban was in active charge in great part of 
the work of the diocese on account of the increasing infirmities of Bishop 
O’Hara and he was especially concerned in all matters pertaining to the 
college. Among the early instructors up to this time were—Rev. J. J. 
Mangan, Rev. P. F. Quinnan, Rey. P. J. Gough, Rev. D. J. Bustin, Rev. 
J. W. Malone, Rev. T. J. Carmody, Rev. A. J. Brennan, Rev. D. J. McGold- 
rick, Rev. T. J. McGourty, Rev. J. J. Hurst, Rev. E. J. Flood, Rev. John 
J. O’Neill and Major Richard J. Bourke. 

Under the second president, Rev. Brother F. Andrew, the college 
was enabled to offer courses for which the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
was conferred for successful completion. Under the next president, Rev. 
Brother E. Lewis, who remained nine years, the three story brick resid- 
ence of the Brothers was erected through the special co-operation of Rev. 
Dr. W. J. Malone. In 1913 Brother Abdas succeeded Brother E. Lewis. 
The elementary classes were eliminated during his term and the high 
school was placed on the accredited -list by the state in 1915. Students 
were admitted from the college to leading graduate and professional 
schools. In September, 1913, the enrollment had increased to 267. Rev. 
Brother E. Alban became the fifth president in 1916. 

Rev. Brother Alban applied to the War Department for a unit of the 
Student Army Training Corps, but on account of lack of facilities this 
request was denied. The college classes were forced to discontinue until 
1918, but the high school was maintained as usual. In 1919 Rev. Brother 
G. Philip was appointed president. The problem of reorganizing the 
college was undertaken by Brother Philip by establishing St. Thomas as 
a junior college offering two years work consisting of preparatory studies 
for entrance into schools of medicine, dentistry, law, engineering and 
theology. By 1921 Brother Philip had brought the enrollment to 450 
as a result of his strenuous efforts. During his term of office, the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the coming of the Christian Broth- 
ers took place. In 1922 Rev. Brother F. Edward became president. 

Soon after his appointment, Brother Edward laid plans for an endow- 
ment campaign. Through the purchase of the Throop property adjoining 
the college property, however, a temporary adjustment was made to care 
for the steadily increasing student body which in September, 1925, 
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numbered 500. Brother Edward made application to the courts of Lacka- 
wanna County for the Charter. This was granted on Jan. 12, 1923, by 
Judge Maxey. In this Charter was conferred the right to grant the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. By an amendment 
to the Charter, granted by Judge Edwards in July, 1923, the college was 
empowered to grant the higher degree of Master of Arts. After careful 
inspection by a committee from the Council of Higher Education of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Education, St. Thomas was accredited 
and the department agreed to recognize its degrees commencing in Decem- 
br, 1924. Up to this time the degrees were conferred through an affili- 
ated college—St. John’s College, Washington, DAG: 

Under the leadership of the present president, Rev. Brother George 
Lewis, the eighth since the coming of the Christian Brothers, the college 
was admitted to the Association of American Colleges in January, 1925. 
On Nov. 25, 1925, St. Thomas was placed on the accredited list by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. To secure this coveted rating, Brother Lewis had to meet 
the exacting requirements which up to his time had not been fulfilled. 
In 1925 the report of the Association recommended enlarging the equip- 
ment of the library and the appointment of a trained librarian and assist- 
ant; the enlarging of the science laboratories; the limitation of the hours 
of employment of the professors ; the securing of Doctors of Philosophy 
to head the departments; the raising of the salary level to conform to 
that of other institutions of equal rating; and, finally, the raising of an 
endowment fund of $500,000. This report which was made by Prof. 
George Gailey Chambers of the University of Pennsylvania, stated that 
means should be taken at once to enlarge the buildings, that the work 
of the college was of very high grade, but that the buildings were not 
commensurate with this work. 

Brother Lewis met all the requirements of the report except the 
endowment fund of $500,000. As he pointed out to the committee, this 
fund was met through the fact that the Brothers and priests served for a 
mere pittance of their actual value and that this made up for the lack of 
an endowment and gave just as much stability. This statement together 
with the actual improvements made, won the long sought recognition of 
the Association. The present enrollment including the high school depart- 
ment as of September, 1927, is 556. The Alumni Association numbers 
2500 and the faculty 27 in the college and six in the high school. 


Marywood College. 


Marywood College for Women, Scranton, is chartered by the state 
of Pennsylvania, registered by the Regents of New York State, has mem- 
bership in the Association of Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland, 
in the Association of American Colleges, the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the Association of Catholic Colleges and Universities. It is 
empowered to grant the degrees of Y. A., B. A., B. S. in Home Economics, 
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B.S. in Education and Mus. B. It also grants college teachers’ certificates, 
and has a supervisors’ course in Art, Music and Commercial studies, 
approved by the State Department. 

The college offers exceptional facilities for scholarly and moral attain- 
ment. Practical and efficient work is done in every department and no 
means are neglected to produce the kest results. The teachers are thor- 
oughly trained specialists with degrees from various universities. The 
libraries contain over 32,000 volumes; the laboratories are furnished with 
complete chemical, physical and biological apparatus. 

The curriculum at Marywood covers a wide and deep field. The 
representative departments are those leading to the degrees in the college 
and the teachers’ college certificates which entitle successful candidates 
to the college graduate professional certificate, which has the approval 
of the Pennsylvania state superintedent of public instruction. The college 
offers the following general courses: Religion, sacred scripture, church 
history, mathematics, history, philosophy, Latin, Greek, Italian, econom- 
ics, sociology, biology, botany, chemistry, physics and astronomy. 

In the school of music the college course extends over four years. 
All musical literature of value is taught. The degree of bachelor of music 
is given for the fulfillment of the prescribed requirements. The school 
of dramatic expression offers attractive courses for the development of 
its difficult art. 

The secretarial course offers the best methods of business practice 
and procedure. The school of home economics supplies the knowledge 
needed by young women in preparing themselves for household responsi- 
bilities or for fitness as instructors or directors in this department of 
educational work. The department of physical training is both extensive 
and intensive. 

The first of a group of new buildings at Marywood was opened in 
1925 and is a model of modern art and efficiency in college building. It 
has a frontage of two hundred and eighty feet. It has floor space to 
meet the needs of twelve hundred students. The center entrance is an 
imposing orthostyle with four columns and an inviting approach of long 
continuous steps and checks. An open loggia at the entrance to the build- 
ing rises to the height of two stories and carries a large entablature 
frieze bearing inscriptions of letters, science, philosophy and art. The 
main entrance admits to a large vestibule and thence to a spacious foyer. 
On either side are the offices of the registrar and the dean and telephone 
booths and parlors for visitors. A large rotunda seventy-two feet in 
diameter takes up the height of both stories and rises for proper propor- 
tion. Across the rotunda is the library with a capacity for thousands of 
volumes and spacious floor area and reading tables. On the first floor 
is a large assembly hall, society rooms, class rooms and other rooms 
designed for student and faculty requirements. Many laboratories and 
work rooms are housed in the main building until new buildings can be 
provided to take them in. A new science building houses science labora- 
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tories and lecture rooms. On both ends of the arts building are fire 
towers and stairs between the basement and the roof and entrances and 
stairs are provided on both sides of the building as well as in the center. 
In the basement a book bindery, printing room, store rooms and lockers 
and meter rooms are located. On the second floor a general kitchen, a 
diet kitchen, a home nursing department, a model dining room, a bed 
room, a pantry and a laundry occupy a whole wing. Lecture rooms, 
sewing and millinery rooms are located in the front of the building on 
the second floor. A recreation room for students, art rooms, studios and 
expression and painting are also on the second floor. 

An entire story out of the ground on the first floor results from the 
contour of the land and opens from a grade entrance. The floor length 
of this story on the right side of the dome is occupied by a large cafeteria, 
kitchens, locker rooms and an exchange for the day students’ use. 

The exterior of the building is of tapestry brick with Indiana lime- 
stone trimmings. The interior is of oak finish with terrazza floors and 
include the latest equipment for college purposes. The second building, 
a residence hall is now (1928) under construction. The new residence hall 
is a four story building with accommodations for two hundred ‘and fifty 
students. It will be ready for occupancy in the present year. It conforms 
in general design to the first building of the group, the arts building, 
erected in 1925 and all the buildings on the campus are built in the style 
of the Mother-house, and original buildings erected twenty-five years ago. 

The college was built by the Sisters Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, from Marywood Seminary which was opened twenty-five years 
ago. It is a great gain to Scranton. It has attracted many students 
from other cities and as the first college for women in Northeastern 
Pennsylvania it has drawn numbers of students from the vicinity of 
Scranton. It is a big moral and intellectual force that can give purpose 
to the intelligent moral and intellectual activity of young women and keep 
the present generation sane, healthy, intellectually alert and religous. 

Marywood College was opened Sept. 8, 1915. It was chartered by 
the State, May 23, 1917. The first class—seventeen in number—were 
graduated in June, 1919. At the request of the Department of Public 
Instruction Marywood opened a summer school and Extension Course 
for Teachers in 1920. Over a thousand teachers are now enrolled in these 
courses. 

Marywood Seminary, originally called Mount Saint Mary’s Seminary, 
which is allied with the college, is also an approved institute and a first 
class high school accredited by the Pennsylvania State Board, the Board 
of Regents and the Catholic University. Besides a high school depart- 
ment the seminary has intermediate, primary and commercial depart-. 
ments, and courses in expression, art, music and domestic science. It 
was opened Sept. 8, 1902. It has well appointed, commodious buildings, 
an attractive campus and special advantages of location, healthfulness, 
religious culture and discipline. It enjoys an excellent reputation and 
has extended its advantages. to many thousands of young girls. The 
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alumnae association of Marywood Seminary is connected with that of St. 
Cecilia Academy which is the first school of the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary established in Scranton seventy-five years ago. The Mary- 
wood College Alumnae membership, in the thirteenth year of its existence, 
the present year of 1927, is 470. 


Keystone Academy. 


The settlement of the section of La Plume Borough in which Key- 
stone Academy, the oldest educational institution in the county, is located, 
dates back before 1800 and was originally called the “West Settlement.” 
The original settlers were largely from Rhode Island, and were of the 
Roger Williams type, sturdy, independent, God-fearing men. 

Captain Robert Reynolds, formerly of the Continental Army and his 
three sons, George, Phineas and Solomon, and Stephen Capwell and his 
six sons, Russell, Jeremiah, George, Holden, Frederick and Daniel, were 
among the first arrivals. They took up land on either side of the valley 
drained by the south branch of the Tunkhannock Creek which unites with 
the north branch and flows into the Susquehanna River at Tunkhannock. 

In the valley on the north side of the creek is a large spring near 
which George Reynolds built a log house for himself. A blacksmith shop 
was soon erected and from this time on for a number of years, the town 
was called the “Hollow.” 

Between 1813 and 1815 was erected a cotton factory, but the close 
of the war with Great Britain made it an unprofitable enterprise, and 
the company became bankrupt and went out of business. This factory 
gave Factoryville its name. The building is standing (1927). 

The first schoolhouse erected in the locality, the “Long Schoolhouse,” 
stood near the large spring from which Keystone Academy gets its water 
supply, and for many years this spring was called the “Old Still-House” 
spring. In the year 1836 Factoryville’s post-office was established in the 
house of Jeremiah Capwell on the hill above the old Bethel Cemetery. 
The house is standing (1927). Dr. John Wilson, son-in-law of Jeremiah 
Capwell, was the first postmaster. 

The factory building, for a number of years, was occupied by James 
Frear as a country store. One evening in the early part of the year 1868, 
two men met in Mr. Frear’s store. Their conversation drifted to the 
subject of higher education, the one to introduce the subject being Charles 
B. Reynolds, a great grandson of Captain Robert Reynolds and Stephen 
Capwell; the other man was Mr. Frear himself. They decided to call a 
meeting to be held in the basement of the Baptist Church. This meeting 
was held and also several adjourned meetings, and a subscription of 


$10,000 was pledged, a board of directors appointed, and Keystone. 


Academy came into being. The institution was chartered by the Luzerne 
County Court in the latter part of the same year. The Board of Trustees 
organized by electing Rev. T. J. Cole, president; A. C. Sisson, treasurer, 
and James Frear secretary. John H. Harris, who had graduated from 
the then University of Lewisburg in July, 1869, was elected principal of 
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the school. The Board selected the present academy site. After a stren- 
uous effort they succeeded in getting through a deep tangled wildwood 
which covered and surrounded the hill and reached the top. There Rev. 
T. J. Cole knelt upon a rock and offered prayer. Later a discussion as to 
the direction of the town from the hill across and to determine the latter, 
james Frear climbed a tree and pointed the direction of the church spire. 
The grounds, 21 acres in extent, were purchased from the estate of George 
. Capwell, who was the grandfather of Christy Mathewson, the renowned 
baseball played and graduate of Keystone Academy. 

The school opened September 21, 1869 in the basement of the Baptist 
Church with sixteen pupils present in the forenoon and seventeen in the 
afternoon. Their names were: Esther Bailey, Lucy Bailey, Mary Brown, 
Edith Brundage, Elizabeth Chambers, Emma Colvin, Emery Colvin, 
Eugene Frear, James Frear, Lucetta Gardner, Miles Gardner, Edith Howe, 
Kate Howe, Mary E. Mace, William H. Moxley, Ada Reynolds and George 
Sisson. 

The corner stone of the main building was laid in September, 1870. 
The chapel was dedicated January 2, 1872. The Main building was dedi- 
cated Oct. 19, 1874. 

Dr. Harris acted as principal for twenty years—up to 1889, when 
he resigned to take the presidency of Bucknell University, which he held 
for thirty years. 

Factoryville is the postoffice for the academy. For this reason most 
people are under the impression the academy is in Wyoming County. The 
institution is entirely in Lackawanna County. 


Correspondence School:—The International Correspondence Schools 
owe their origin to a demand for instruction in mining, created by the 


passage of an act of the State Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1885, and . 


soon after by other coal mining states, providing for the examination and 
certification of candidates for positions as mine foreman. . 

The Colliery Engineer, published at Scranton by Thomas J. Foster, 
its founder, had been conducting an answers-to-inquiries column, in which 
much information on mining subjects was given. Following the passage 
of the state act, the demand for information on mining became so great 
that the idea of a correspondence course in mining suggested itself to 
Mr. Foster, and on October 16, 1891, the first student in mining was 
enrolled, and the International Correspondence Schools started in their 
work. ; 

The Colliery Engineer Company had previously been incorporated on 
June 18, 1890, to take care of the publishing business, and on September 
24, 1901, the charter was amended to provide for the wider field of 
activities, and the business came under the control of the new corpora- 
tion, the International Textbook Company, which today owns and con- 
trols the International Correspondence Schools, and controls or is inter- 
ested in many subsidiary and allied corporations. 

Within six months of the establishment of the Schools, 1000 men 
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were studying mining. At first only mining was taught, but as the 
demand for instruction in other subjects arose, additional courses were 
established until today the Schools cover a very wide field, offering over 
“00 courses of instruction, in business, academic and technical subjects, 
and having enrolled approximately 3,500,000 students. 

From the very beginning the .Schools experienced a remarkable 
growth. The quarters occupied during the first few years proving in- 
adequate, in 1898 a property on Wyoming Ave., north of Mulberry, was 
purchased and a large three-story stone structure erected thereon. 





THE WOMAN’S INSTITUTE. 


Adjoining land was subsequently purchased and more buildings erected, 
but the plant not proving entirely satisfactory, as the business had out- 
grown its accommodations, these buildings were sold to the Hudson Coal 
Company, and in 1918 the Schools moved to the corner of Wyoming 
Avenue and Ash Street. On one side of Wyoming Avenue, stands the 
large four-story red brick building, 460 feet long by 167 feet wide which 
houses the printing plant and certain departments, while across the street 
may be seen the imposing building of the Woman’s Institute of Domestic 
Arts and Sciences. This building was erected in 1921 for the purpose of 
conducting instruction in domestic science courses for women, and with 
equipment costing approximately $1,000,000. Adjoining the Printery is 
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the Technical Supply Company Building, a large three-story concrete 
structure. Altogether the various departments of the business occupy 
393,600 square feet of floor space, or approximately nine acres. 

The success of the Schools is due to many reasons, but chiefly to 
the excellence and the unique character of the textbooks, or Instruction 
Papers as they are called, which are used in the work. As ordinary text- 
books are not well adapted for correspondence instruction, the manage- 
ment of the Schools realized from the start that special textbooks, or 
Instruction Papers, must be prepared to meet the requirements of the 
correspondence student. Many of these students possess little elementary 
education; they are on the job and demand information that they may 
use in their daily work, and their time for study is limited. Their text- 
books must therefore present all matters very clearly and concisely and 
within the understanding of the student, and furthermore convince him 
as he progresses of the practical value of the instruction. No expense 
has been spared in the preparation of these Instruction Papers. The 
services of men of experience and recognized standing in their several 
lines of endeavor are secured to assist in the work. The papers are So 
carefully written, so fully illustrated, and are so to the point that they 
are frequently spoken of as easy to learn, easy to remember, and easy 
to apply. Furthermore, they are kept up .to date by frequent revision. 
Since the beginning of the Schools, over $4,000,000 has been expended 
in the preparation and revision of these texts. Their merit has been so 
fully recognized by the leading educators that 600 universities, colleges 
and resident schools have purchased I. C. S, texts, and are using them 
for class room and library purposes. Approximately 300 railroads and 
over 2,000 industrial concerns have entered into special agreements with 
the I. C. S. for the instruction of their employes, due largely to the super- 
iority of the I. C. S. texts. 

At this writing the Textbook Company and subsidiary and affiliated 
companies employ 3200 persons, and of this number 2,649 are located in 
the United States, 66 in Canada, 295 in the British Isles, 111 in Latin 
America, and 90 in Australia. 

The International Textbook Company is an incorporated company 
with $10,000,000 capital. Its officers are Ralph E. Weeks, president; 
George G. Brooks, vice president ; E. H. Beavers, treasurer; Wm. G. Cottle, 
secretary; W. F. Hodrus, controller. Its directors are David Boies, George 
G. Brooks, Mortimer B. Fuller, Rufus J. Foster, Elmer -H. Lawall, James 
A. Linen, Jr., E. J. Lynett, B. B. Megargee, Ralph E. Weeks, C. S. Weston 
and C. S. Woolworth. 

In 1915 the schools were forced into a reorganization. The World 
war and too rapid development were the causes. Mr. Foster retired as 
president; Ralph E. Weeks, Scranton business leader succeeded. Banks 
of the city advanced money sufficient to tide over the emergency and 
within a few years the schools reported record business, paid off its 
obligations. This happy result was due in a great measure to Mr. Weeks’ 
untiring efforts. 


CHAPTER XII 


wy 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


MADISON ACADEMY —CARBONDALE ACADEMY — BUSINESS COLLEGES — LACKA- 
WANNA BUSINESS COLLEGE—JOHNSON MEMORIAL, 


Madison Academy. 


Hardly a section of Scranton or a subdivision of a county but early 
had a private academy or school. Madison Academy, Waverly; Keystone, 
in La Plume Borough; Cann’s, or The School of the Lackawanna, St. 
Cecelia’s and Merrill’s Academic and Training School, Scranton and the 
Carbondale Academy and Lackawanna Institute, were the most promi- 
nent of these institutions. ; 

Madison Academy had its beginning in 1836 when H. W. Nicholson, 
Esq., opened a select school in Waverly. He was succeeded by G. S. 
Bailey. The Academy was incorporated in 1840 with Rev. John Miller, 
president; Leonard Botchelor, secretary; Dr. Andrew Bedford, Thomas 
Smith, Lemuel Stone, William Thompson, and Nicholas Reynolds trustees. 
The Academy Building, a two-story frame structure, was erected in 1844. 
In 1878 the building was donated to the school district. At one time 
this institution had more than a hundred students and hopes were enter- 
tained that it might grow into a sizable if not great college. Madison 
Academy served the Abington region in an exceptional way at a time 
when public educational facilities in the district were primitive. 


Carbondale Academy. 


About 1846, long before Scranton had attained any prominence, 
prominent Carbondalians, anxious to give their children special oppor- 
tunity, established the Carbondale Academy and Lackawanna Institute. 
The school was in Temperance Hall, Salem Avenue and Church Street. 
Henry J. Newell was the first principal and Miss Fannie Smith, assistant. 
Hon. P. C. Gritman and a Prof. Marsh later served as principal. In 1850 
Temperance Hall was destroyed in the great fire which swept Carbondale. 
The school then was opened in a building near the Presbyterian Church 
and later moved to Pierson’s Hall, Church Street, where it flourished for 
several years. 

Zeal 
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Perhaps the first private school of any importance in Scranton was 
that conducted by John Loveland on the third floor of the Sherrerd Build- 
ing, southwest corner of Lackawanna and Washington Avenue. <A pro- 
gram of the Christmas exercises held Dec. 24, 1852, includes among the 
students J. A. and W. W. Scranton, J. C. Platt, Jr., George M. Coursen, 
F. P. Amsden and P. C. Carling, all of whom later became prominent 
in the affairs of the city. 

The Catholic parochial school system was started in Scranton in the 
seventies, when St. Cecilia’s Academy, Wyoming Avenue, was founded. 
A few years later St. Rose Academy, Carbondale, was established. Fully 
10,000 boys and girls throughout the county now attend parochial schools. 

In 1870 Herbert H. Merrill, an Amherst college graduate and accom- 
plished educator, settled in Scranton and together with his wife, a 
Holyoke College alumnus, opened a select school at 612 Jefferson Avenue. 
On the death of Mr. Merrill, Oct. 11, 1885, the school known as Merrills’ 
Academic and Training School was continued by Mrs. Merrill and her 
daughters, Elizabeth and Augustus. Mrs. Merrill died May 28, 1892. In 
1912 following the death of Miss Elizabeth Merrill, the Academy was 
merged with the School of the Lackawanna. In 1873 Rev. Thomas Cann 
established a young Ladies’ Institute on Jefferson Avenue near Linden 
Street. In 1875 the school began admitting boys and soon took front 
rank as an elementary as well as a college preparatory school. When 
the institution became a coeducational school the name was changed to 
young Ladies’ Institute and Boys’ Classical Academy. Later Cann’s or 
The School of the Lackawanna was substituted. In 1883 Walter H. Buell 
succeeded Mr. Cann as principal. Next came William E. Plumley. The 
last principal was Rev. John D. Skilton who assumed charge in 1911 and 
held the position until the school by reason of lack of support, was dis- 
continued. Rev. Mr. Cann died in Frederick, Md., in January, 1907, and 
Mrs. Cann is Scranton, in 1903. 


Business Colleges.—Not until the opening of Central High School in 
the fall of 1896 was the commercial or business course added to the 
curricula of the public schools of Scranton. Within a few years similar 
courses were added in Carbondale and Dunmore. For a full thirty years 
previous to the opening of Central High School Scranton had business or 
commercial colleges, private institutions of high standing where young 
men and women were thoroughly trained in the theory and practice of 
business. These colleges attracted students from all over Northeastern 
Pennsylvania and supplied the demand for trained office help demanded 
by railroad, mining and manufacturing companies as well as by mercantile 
establishments. Some of the leading men of affairs in the community 
today received their earliest business training in these commercial col- 
leges. At least one cabinet member of the United States government— 
Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, attorney general 1917-1920, as a young man 
attended a Scranton business college to take up stenography. Hon. Harry 
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A. Mackey, mayor-elect of Philadelphia, is another notable graduate of 
a Scranton business college. 

To J. N. Gardner and J. W. Wheeler, founders of Gardner’s Business 
College goes the credit of establishing, so far as known, the first business 
or commercial school in Scranton. That was in 1865. The college was 
located at 218-215 Lackawanna Avenue. Mr. Wheeler withdrew as a 
partner after a few months and My. Gardner continued in control for 
several years. The Gardner College in 1870 moved to 502-504 Lacka- 
- wanna Avenue and in 1873 moved to Mifflin Avenue near Spruce Street. 
This college at one time had half a dozen teachers and advertised “A 
student may here obtain a thorough commercial and business education 
as well as a practicl one.’ In the nineties of the last century the reputa- 
tion of Wood’s Business College established some years previous by F. E. 
Wood, served to attract students from all over Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
It was at Wood’s Business College that Messrs. Palmer and Mackey, since 
risen to national prominence, were students. For many years Wood’s 
College was in the Samter Building (Lackawanna and Penn avenues). 
Later it was acquired by a Prof. Williams of Rochester who had many 
years experience in the work and who at one time was a United States 
consul. He moved the institution to the Henwood Building in the 300 
block Lackawanna Avenue. 


Lackawanna Business College.—In 1894 H. D. Buck and A. R. Whit- 
more of the faculty of Wood’s Business College started the Scranton 
Business College in’ the Garney & Brown Building (Adams Avenue and 
Linden Street). The new college was a success from the start and soon 
eclipsed Wood’s or Williams College in size and number of students. In 
1897 the Scranton Business College was incorporated. In 1905 the part- 
nership of Buck & Whitmore was dissolved and the school was taken 
over by Mr. Buck. Another commercial school—Spencer’s Business Col- 
lege, which had been conducted in the Guernsey Building, Washington 
Avenue, was taken over in 1901 by Messrs. Bloomer, Smoot & Wagner. 
The name was changed to Lackawanna Business College. In 1903 J. H. 
Seeley acquired a one-half interest in this institution by purchasing the 
control of Messrs. Smoot & Wagner. In 1904 Mr. Seeley became sole 
owner through acquisition of Mr. Bloomer’s interest. Under Mr. Seeley’s 
management the Lackawanna Business College grew in prestige and size. 
Following the death of Prof. Buck, owner of the Scranton Business Col- 
lege, Mr. Seeley purchased that institution and in April 1912 consolidated 
the two schools as the Scranton Lackawanna Business College. This 
college now by far the biggest of its kind in Northeastern Pennsylvania 
continued to occupy the Garvey & Brown Building until a few years ago 
when Mr. Seeley erected the college building, Jefferson Avenue and Linden 
Street. 

Ownership of what was known as the Anthracite Business College, 
C. E. Williams and T. M. Symonds, proprietors, located in the old Republi- 
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can, now Lincoln Trust Company Building, was acquired in 1908 by J. Nie 
Smoot, who was one of the founders of the Lackawanna Business College 
and who also conducted a business school in Carbondale. Mr. Smoot 
moved the college to the old Hagen & Wagner Building, Washington 
Avenue and changed the name to the Commercial Institute. He instituted 
the practice in Scranton of business colleges holding commencement exer- 
cises like other institutions of learning. 


Johnson Memorial.—The Johnson Memorial Training School was 
made possible through a provision in the will of O. S. Johnson, coal 
operator, who left the bulk of his estate, more than a million dollars, to 
provide for the erection and maintenance of a manual training school, 
“devoted to the instruction of boys and girls primarily of the city of 
Scranton and secondarily of the county of Lackawanna.” The advisory 
committee named by Mr. Johnson decided to open the school to the boys 
and girls of the county as well as the city of Scranton. The W. H. Rich- 
mond grounds, of several acres, and mansion in North Scranton, were 
purchased, in 1917, and after some alteration to the building the school 
was opened Feb. 18, 1918. Robert B. Kellar was the first principal. This 
school is doing a worthwhile work in keeping with Mr. Johnson’s purpose 
when he provided for its founding. 

The Scranton Country Day School, an exclusive graded school for 
boys and girls, intended to develop the individuality of the child, was 
organized in 1919. Sessions at first were held in quarters provided in 
the Johnson Manual Training School. On June 3, 1920 the corner stone 
of a new building on Poplar Street, Dunmore, directly over the city line, 
was laid and the school occupied in the fall of that year. Miss Elizabeth 
Field was the first principal of the school. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Ss 





PHYSICIANS AND MEDICAL .INSTITUTIONS. 





PIONEER PHYSICIANS AND LATER ARRIVALS -— EARLIEST HPIDEMIC — RARLY 
SCRANTON PHYSICIANS—NEED OF HOSPITAL—HOSPITALS ESTABLISHED— 
SCRANTON BOARD OF HEALTH ESTABLISHED—MEDICAL INSPECTION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS—FIRST ORGANIZATION OF PHYSICIANS. 


Men of medicine have loomed large in the history of the Lackawanna 
Valley and County. Not only have they looked after the physical well 
being of the people but been active and prominent in the industrial, 
political and cultural development of the community. Dr. Joseph Sprague, 
first physician in the valley in addition to attending to his practice was 
a land speculator. Dr. William Hooker Smith was a surgeon in General 
Sullivan’s army in the Revolution and a partner in the valley’s pioneer 
industry, the iron furnace, at Old Forge; Dr. Henry Hollister was the 
first historian and Dr. Benjamin H. Throop, both historian and founder 
of the Lackawanna, now State Hospital as well as one of the active movers 
in the creation of the new county. Dr. I. F. Everhart gave the city of 
Scranton a natural history museum. . 

Early physicians in the valley had no easy time of it. The popula- 
tion was both small and scattered. The circuit, generally traveled on 
horseback, was 50 miles. As Dr. Throop says in his memoirs, “His 
capacious saddle pockets were the limit of the materials of materia med- 
ica at his disposal. Many of these he had to gather and prepare himself 
and a good knowledge of botany was not one of the least of his requi- 
sites.” Dr. Thomas Sweet, of Carbondale, had the earliest drug store in 
the region, established in Carbondale in 1827. The first hospital—Lacka- 
wanna, in Scranton, now the State—was not founded until the seventies. 

Records show that the earliest epidemic in the Wyoming Valley was 
in 1777 when a Wilkes-Barre man named Ross returned from Philadel- 
phia and brought the smallpox with him. The disease spread. Pest 
houses were established in the several townships. As there were hardly 
more than a dozen families in the whole Lackawanna Valley at that time 
it is unlikely that there were any cases in this section. Several died in 
the Wyoming Valley of putrid fever in 1778. A form of typhus fever 
which some termed yellow fever raged along the Susquehanna in 1794 
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and we are informed “in some localities whole families fell victims of its 
ravages.” Dr. Throop mentions an outbreak of malignant scarlatina in 
our own valley in 1842-43. In 1852 it returned as a peculiarly fatal epi- 
demic and among the victims was one of Dr. Throop’s children. Carbon- 
dale had a “black fever” outbreak in 1863-64 when 400 died. nie 
cerebrospinal meningitis was particularly deadly in Scranton and Car- 
bondale. Smallpox paid recurring visits from 1860 to 1903 and forced 
the opening of pesthouses. In Scranton, in January, 1903, an outbreak 
of smallpox occurred which resulted in a number of deaths before it was 
finally checked. In the typhoid fever epidemic in Scranton in 1906-07 
there were 1,141 cases and 108 deaths. In the early nineties the valley 
was swept with an epidemic of grippe. In the terrible epidemic of in- 
fluenza in 1918-1919 there were 6,644 cases in Scranton with 1,024 deaths. 
The 13th Regiment Armory was converted into an emergency hospital. 
In the winter of 1920 there was a recurrence of the disease when 979 
cases and 126 deaths were reported. 

Dr. Joseph Sprague came into the valley from Hartford, Conn., in 
1871. He located in what is now Moosic. His practice covered the whole 
of Westmoreland. In the course of his travels over his circuit he acquired 
considerable real estate. During the Revolution and Indian raids he re- 
turned to Connecticut. On his return to the valley he was driven out by 
the Penamites in 1784 and died in his native state the following year. 
His widow, “Granny” Sprague, later located in Wilkes-Barre and prac- 
ticed midwifery and dispensed herb remedies for many years. 

Dr. William Hooker Smith started practice in Wilkes-Barre in 1772. 
In 1779 he joined General Sullivan’s expedition against the Indians. Later 
he located at Lackawanna where with his brother-in-law, William Sut- 
ton, he embarked in the manufacture of iron, using native ore and lime- 
stone. The Smith-Sutton furnace or forge was located near where the 
bridge crosses the Lackawanna in Old Forge, the community getting its 
name from the industry. Dr. Smith died in Tunkhannock in 1815 at the 
age of 91 years. In 1833 Congress voted his heirs $2,400 for Dr. Smith’s 
services with General Sullivan’s expedition. 

In the records of Scott Township it is mentioned that Dr. Wescott 
Stone located there in 1806. Dr. Joseph Davis, whose daughter married 
Ebenezer Slocum, settled in Slocum Hollow in 1800. He was a Yale man 
and for a time controlled much of the medical practice of the valley. 
Dr. Davis died July 30, 1830, at the remarkable age of 98 years. Dr. Wil- 
liam Nichols practiced in the Abington region. He was the first physician 
in that section, locating at Clark’s Green in 1815. He died suddenly in 
1824. When Dr. Silas Robinson located at Providence (some say Hyde 
Park first) in 1823 that township had but 386 inhabitants. He soon 
became the best known man in all the region. His active career encom- 
passed the period of the valley’s transition from an agricultural to an 
industrial community. Dr. Robinson died in 1860. Dr. Andrew Bedford 
began practice in Waverly in 1824 and later opened a pharmacy. Dr. 
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Bedford became an outstanding figure in the community and aided mate- 
rially in the first railroad development into Scranton, the Leggett’s Gap 
Railroad, now the northern division of the Lackawanna. Dr. Hiram 
Nichols, 1834; Dr. W. H. Nicholson, Dr. Henry Green, Dr. B. F. Evans, 
Dr. J. C. Miles, Dr. Lewis Van Sickle, Dr. Silas M. Wheeler and Dro N.C: 
Mackie were other pioneer physicians in the Abintons. 

Dr. Thomas Sweet put out his shingle in Carbondale in 1827, while 
the gravity railroad and canal were building. In 1828 Dr. J. Stott took 
up his residence in Carbondale and in 1833 Doctors Carter and Brundage 
began practice and opened a drug store. Dr. Rafferty early had a big 
practice in Carbondale. Dr. John Foote was the first physician in Arch- 
bald, locating there about 1850. Dr. S. D. Davis was the pioneer physician 
in Jermyn. Doctors Kelly and Travers were in Olyphant at an early date. 
In the Covington region the earliest physicians were Doctors C. Friesch- 
karn, Wilbur, E. A. Glover and A. P. Gardner, the latter a homeopath. 

Shortly after his admission to practice Dr. B. H. Throop, who later 
became so prominent in Scranton, located in Honesdale. Doctor Throop 
was born in Oxford, N. Y., in 1811. Quitting Honesdale, Doctor Throop 
went to New York City. Next he took up his work in Providence, then 
Carbondale, and finally, in 1845, in Scranton, shortly after the start of 
the iron company venture. Doctor Throop’s first office was in the vicinity 
of the present day Lackawanna and Adams avenues. He became chief 
surgeon for the iron company and Lackawanna Railroad ; engaged in 
real estate promotion and acquired big coal holdings in Blakely Township, 
now Dickson City, and Throop. During the Civil war he served as a sur- 
geon and was instrumental in organizing the first hospital in Scranton 
and the county. He is the author of “Half a Century in Scranton.” Doc- 
tor Throop’s coal holdings eventually made him immensely rich. 

Dr. William Pier settled in Hyde Park in 1845. In 1846 he moved 
_to Central Scranton. He served as prothonotary of Luzerne County and 
postmaster of Scranton. Several other physicians located in either Provi- 
dence or Hyde Park for a short time in the forties. Included in the num- 
ber were: Doctors David Seaver, Hiram Blois, Nehemiah Hanford and 
Silas M. Wheeler. Doctor Wheeler, a New York state man, moved into 
Hyde Park from Hawley, whither he had gone from Waverly. For a 
while he was a newspaper owner and postmaster of Hyde Park. 

Dr. H. Hollister, a native of Wayne County, studied in the office of 
Doctor Throop and took the latter’s practice when Doctor Throop quit 
Providence for Carbondale. In addition he acquired an extensive collec- 
tion of Indian relics and in the late fifties wrote “Hollister’s History of 
Lackawanna,” the first attempt to deal extensively with what was then 
upper Luzerne County. 

Dr. Julian N. Wilson is said to have been the first physician in Dun- 
more, locating in that town in 1850. Dr. James McMillan, who followed 
Doctor Wilson in 1851, quit and went to California the next year. Dr. 
Andrew Niles was in Dunmore in 1852 and Dr. G. B. Leamans in 1853. 
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Dr. M. B. Capwell practiced in Dunmore several years from 1856 before 
returning to Factoryville. Doctors Winter, Murphy, Chamberlain and 
Hopkins were other physicians to locate early in Dunmore and continue 
there all their lives. 

The year 1850 brought Dr. Henry Roberts to Providence. He served 
in the army, was a member of the first Select Council of Scranton and 
postmaster of Providence. Dr. Roberts lived to be nearly 100 years of 
age. His final years were spent in retirement in Towanda. Dr. John 
Gibbs, who located in Hyde Park in 1857, was a noted obstetrician, served 
as coroner of Luzerne County. He died in 1889. His son, Dr. L. H. Gibbs, 
who began practice in 1873, is still in the harness. Dr. A. Davis located 
first on Franklin Avenue in 1854, moved to Hyde Park in 1861. He was 
associated with Doctor Wheeler and others in early newspaper publica- 
tions. Dr. I. F. Everhart, who became a noted orthonologist and gave 
the city of Scranton the Everhart Museum of Natural Science, came to 
Scranton in 1867. Dr. B. A: Bouton began practice in Scranton in 1853 
and Dr. Horace Ladd in 1859. Doctor Ladd for years conducted the 
“Stay Drug Store” on Lackawanna Avenue and lived at the corner of 
Penn Avenue and Spruce Street. Dr. John B. Sherrerd, here in 1851, was 
an early partner of Doctor Throop. He also conducted a drug store on 
Lackawanna Avenue. He fell a victim of typhoid fever. 

Early if not pioneer physicians of Scranton who will be recalled by 
many of the present generation include: Dr. N. G. Leet, Dr.. William 
Frothingham, Dr. S. B. Sturdevant, Dr. R. A. Squire, Dr. Lucius French, 
Dr. George B. Masser, Dr. W. E. Allen, Dr. Francis Wagner, Dr. George 
B. Boyd, Dr. A. W. Burns, Dr. J. B. Benton, Dr. Charles H. Fisher, Dr. 
J. W. Bentley, Dr. J. Emmett O’Brien, Dr. William Haggerty, Dr. Mc- 
Ginley, Dr. Henry V. Logan, Dr. P. F. Gunster, Dr. Ludwig Wehlan, Dr. 
Gulick, Dr. Reed Burns, Dr. John Sullivan, Dr. Morgan Williams, Dr. 
Robathan, Dr. John J. Carroll, Dr. Dean, Dr. John Burnett, Dr. Rea and_ 
Dr. Lackey. 

It is not to the credit of earlier mining companies in particular that 
there was no institution in the valley for the casualties of the industry 
until 1871, or 40 years after mining began. There is no more hazardous 
occupation than hard coal mining, yet we know that until recent years 
little attention was paid by mining companies to those maimed by the 
industry. The law, not humanitarian impulses, forced what change has 
come. Doctor Throop, by reason of his position as chief surgeon for the 
several companies operating in Scranton, very early recognized the need 
for a hospital. Even before Civil war days, he says, he urged the neces- 
sity of an institution. On his return to practice after the war Doctor 
Throop renewed the agitation. ‘Again and again,” he wrote in his 
memoirs, “were there spasmodic attempts to meet these pressing re- 
quirements, but all brought disappointment. * * * * Subscriptions were 


started but the sums subscribed were so insignificant that it seemed non- 
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sense to spend more time in that direction.” The legislature was appealed 
to but without any success. The old Episcopal Church property on Penn 
Avenue, between Lackawanna Avenue and Spruce Street, had become the 
property of Doctor Throop. He proffered it for hospital use. A number 
of physicians offered their services. Some money was subscribed by 
corporations and men of means. Women of the city provided much of 
the equipment so that the hospital Was opened May 1, 1871. The mem- 
bers of the staff in addition to Doctor Throop were Doctors Squire, Boyd, 
Everhart, Haggerty, Fisher, O’Brien and Reed. The institution was in- 
corporated that same year as the Lackawanna Hospital. Doctor Throop 
was the first president, William Merrifield, treasurer, and E. C. Fuller, sec- 
retary. Dr. Charles Fisher was put in charge of the dispensary opened 
in the old parsonage adjoining the hospital. In 1872 the legislature 
allowed $10,000 for the use of the hospital and the old tavern building. 
Franklin Avenue and Mulberry Street (present site) purchased and fitted 
up. From time to time since new buildings and additions have been 
added, and the hospital developed into one of the big institutions in the 
region. In 1901 the hospital was taken over by the state and is now 
operated by the commonwealth as the State Hospital of the Northern 
Anthracite Coal Region of Pennsylvania. Doctor Throop quit the board 
and staff following reorganization in 1873 when Alfred Hand was elected 
president. 

The Moses Taylor was founded by the family of Moses Taylor, an 
early director of the D. L. & W. Railroad and the L. I. & C. Company. 
The hospital was incorporated in 1884 and opened for patients Oct. 1, 
1892, with Dr. D. A. Capwell as superintendent and Dr. N. Y. Leet, chief 
surgeon. The hospital originally was intended for employees of the iron 
company and the D. L. & W. Its scope has since been broadened. Dr. 
J. N. Wainwright has been chief surgeon since 1901. 

The Hahnemann Hospital was opened in 1897. It is a homeopathic 
institution but open to other schools. The hospital originally was located 
at the Y. W. C. A. property, then to the Scranton homestead on Monroe 
Avenue but in May, 1906, occupied the present building on Colfax Avenue. 
The hospital is supported by state aid, the community chest and private 
subscription. The nurses’ home is the gift of Henry Belin, Jr. 

The West Side Hospital received its first state aid in 1896 through 
the efforts of Hon. John R. Farr, then in the State Legislature. The 
original hospital building was the old Thomas Phillips mansion on Jack- 
son Street. An addition was erected in 1910 and a nurses’ home in 1924. 
Hon. H. M. Edwards was president for many years. 

Scranton has two Roman Catholic hospitals—St. Mary’s Keller and 
the Mercy. St. Mary’s Keller in South Scranton was established in 1916 
through the munificence of Mrs. Mary Keller, in memory of her hus- 
band, George Keller. Mrs. Keller also provided a site for a nurses’ home. 
A nursing order of nuns is in charge. The Mercy Hospital was formerly 
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Dr. Reed Burns’ private hospital and was taken over by the Sisters of 
Mercy in 1917. Since then the institution has been doubled in size and 
a nurses’ home added. 

The West Mountain Sanatorium for the treatment of tuberculosis 
originally was started in 1903 by the Scranton Society for the Prevention 
and Cure of Consumption. At first it was supported by private sub- 
scription with a small state appropriation. In 1922 the county came into 
possession and within the last three years built a new fireproof pavilion. 
The Municipal or Contagious Disease Hospital is located on the East 
Mountain. It is supported by the city of Seranton and was erected 
about 1912. 

The Carbondale General Hospital was entablished in 1891. St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, Carbondale, a Catholic institution, was founded in 1926. 

The Midvaly Hospital, Blakely, was established in 1909. The Taylor 
Hospital in 1906. . 

There are several private hospitals in Scranton, the oldest of these, 
established by Dr. C. E. Thompson in 1895, is known as the Scranton 
Private Hospital. 

The Scranton Board of Health was instituted in 1878 with Doctor 
Boyd chief health officer. In time the board became a bureau and later 
a department of the city government. Medical inspection in public 
schools of Scranton, now a compulsory feature of the state educational 
system, was inaugurated in 1912. All hospitals now have training 
schools for nurses. The old. Lackawanna, now State, was the first to 
have such a school. The District Nurses, now maintained by the Com- 
munity Chest, was founded by Mrs. H. M. Boies in 1909. 

The first organization of physicians in Scranton was established in 
1855 and known as the Scranton Medical Society. There were 20 mem- 
bers including the prominent practitioners of that time. The society 
fixed fees, etc. The organization dissolved in 1868. The Luzerne County 


Medical Society organized in Scranton, Sept. 11, 1861. The meetings 


were held in Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and Pittston. Following close on 
the creation of Lackawanna County the Lackawanna County Medical 
Society was founded in 1878 with Doctor Throop first president. Hold- 
ing of meetings of the old Luzerne County Society in Scranton was dis- 
continued with the formation of the new society, The State Medical 
Society first met in Scranton in 1885. A gift of 100 medical books by 
Doctor Throop,.in 1887, formed the nucleus of the society’s library. 

The earliest homeopathic physician in the region was Dr. A. P. 
Gardner, who came in 1854. Homeopathic physicians now hold member- 
ship in the Lackawanna County Medical Society. Scranton Homeopathic 
Medical Society was founded a number of years ago. 


— 


CHAPTER XIV 


ee 


WARS AND THE MILITARY. 


INDIAN WARS—REVOLUTION—BATTLE OF WYOMING—WAR OF 1812—CIVIL WAR— 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR—WORLD WAR—SELECTIVE DRAFT ACT—109TH IN 
ACTION—SEVENTY-NINTH DIVISION—DECORATED FOR VALOR—THIRTEENTH 
REGIMENT. 


Except for the Spanish-American war and the World war Lacka- 
wanna’s part in Colonial or national military history is bound up in 
Luzerne County’s record, for as generally known Lackawanna did not 
become a separate county until 1878 or nearly 90 years after Luzerne 
was established. That there is little to chronicle so far as Lackawanna is 
concerned about either the Revolutionary war or that of 1812 is due pri- 


marily to the scant population in what is now Lackawanna County up to 


the middle part of the last century. At the outbreak of the French and 
Indian war it is doubtful if there was a single white inhabitant in all the 
territory embraced within Lackawanna’s confines. In the years of the 
first Yankee-Penamite war (growing out of the rival claims of Pennsy]l- 
vania and Connecticut) the inhabitants in the Lackawanna Valley were 
hardly more than half a dozen families. Nor had the population of the 
territory increased greatly at the outbreak of the Revolution. Estimates 
of the population of the entire region comprising what is now Luzerne, 
Lackawanna, Wyoming, Bradford, Susquehanna, Pike and Wayne coun- 
ties, included in Westmoreland County of the Connecticut claim, vary 
from 2,000 to 4,000 with 2,500 probably the more exact figure. The 
Lackawanna end of Luzerne didn’t begin to fill up with settlers until the 
decade between 1790 and 1800. Up until 1825 or so there wasn’t a dozen 
families north of Scranton. Lacking settlement and population in early 
days we likewise lack wealth of early military history. 

Invasion of the Wyoming Valley by Connecticut settlers beginning 
about 1762 and the claim of Connecticut to jurisdiction stirred the Colony 
of Pennsylvania to action. The Yankees, first warned, were later driven 
off only to come back with numbers reinforced. First one side had the 
advantage then the other. Harsh methods were not altogether confined 
to either faction. For the Yankees it can be said they came to establish 
homes, were ready to and did fight for what they believed was theirs by 
right. Pennsylvania seemed intent on maintaining jurisdiction and in 
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doing this sought to expel the Connecticut settlers. The outbreak of the 
Revolution stopped in a great measure the first Yankee-Penamite war— 
men were needed to fight for something more important than a quarrel 
between colonies or states. What settlement there was in the Lacka- 
wanna Valley, up to the Revolution, had been entirely by Connecticut 
men. There is no record of dispossessing of any of these. 


Revolution.—‘“Beyond the (Wyoming) Valley,” says the Tri-County 
History, “there were at the commencement of the Revolution hardly any 
settlements nearer than those on the Delaware, which were 60 miles dis- 
tant through a wilderness of swamps and mountain ranges, or Sunbury, 
which lay an equal distance down the Susquehanna River; a few isolated 
settlers, nearly all of whom were Tories, had just located at Tunkhannock 
and at points further up the river. Wyoming was not on the outskirts 
of civilization; it was an isolated settlement in the midst of a country 
inhabited by savages that afterwards became hostile.’ The Yankees 
at Wyoming, almost without exception, aligned themselves on the side 
of the colonies. The Penamites in the valley were principally Tories— 
some no doubt impelled by the fact that the Yankees had espoused the 
demands of the colonies. Of the 61 Tories in the valley it is said that 
58 were Penamities. Under other circumstances, with no internecine 
war, it may be presumed that there would have been fewer Tories, in fact 
some of these Tories later contended they were driven to their affiliation 
with the British by the persecution of the Yankees. In August, 1775, 
the Yankees in Westmoreland (name for the whole region claimed by 
Connecticut) adopted a resolution calling on the Penamites to ‘‘come in 
common cause of liberty in ye defense of America.” A week later at 
another meeting a committee was named “‘to attentively observe the con- 
duct of all persons within this town touching the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Honorable Continental Congress and will unanimously 
join our brethren in America in the common cause of defending our lib- 
erty.” This bold stand by the people of Wyoming as might be expected 
later on drew down on the settlement predatory and cruel savage warfare 
culminating in the massacre at Wyoming, July 3, 1778. 

Having taken their stand with the friends and supporters of free- 
dom the Wyoming settlers proceeded to give tangible aid. Measures of 
defense were adopted in March, 1776. Powder and lead were ordered 
purchased; a bounty, ten pounds, was offered to the man first manufac- 
turing 50 pounds of good saltpeter to be used in powder manufacture. 
Several suspected Tories were arrested and sent to Connecticut. Many 
young men joined the Colonial troops. Two companies were recruited in 
the valley. Forts were built for community defense. All were in the 
territory between Pittston and Hanover. The resolution of Congress 
directing the raising of troops in the valley provided that they were to 
be stationed for defense of the town and parts adjacent, and were liable 
to orders to serve in any part of the country. Robert Durkee and Samuel 
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Ransom were captains of these companies. These companies were mus- 
tered into the United States service in September, 1776. In October they 
were directed to “join General Washington with all possible expedition.” 
They were in the battles of Millstone, Bound Brcok, Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown and Mud Fort and won general approval by their steadiness and 
fighting qualities. Ms 

Little that was eventful happened in the valley in 1777. The Indi- 
ans along the upper reaches of the Susquehanna were watched closely, 
the Tories harrassed and many arrested. Some prisoners from among 
the Yankees were captured. The town had been assessed 2,000 pounds 
by the Connecticut Legislature and in addition had taken measures to 
supply families of soldiers with necessaries of life. Having made an 
alliance with the Indians the British in 1778 determined to devastate the 
frontier. The Wyoming settlement was the buffer, so to speak, between 
the Indian country and central and southern Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware. An appeal to Congress for help brought the direction for 
the town to raise a company of infantry, “to find their own arms and 
blankets.” By June the purpose of the British Tories and Indians to raid 
the settlement became positively known with the return of Lieut. John 
Jenkins, who had been a captive of the Indians for months. Depreda- 
tions became frequent, several Yankees were killed or carried off. 


Battle of Wyoming.—General John Butler, heading a force of 400 
British and Tories and 500 Indians, came down the Susquehanna late in 
June. Fort Wintermoot near Pittston was taken July 2 and that evening 
Fort Jenkins capitulated. The inhabitants of the valley fled to Forty 
Fort, Wilkes-Barre and Pittston forts. A demand for the surrender of 
Forty Fort, on July 3, was refused by Captain Dennison, in command. 
Colonel Zebulon Butler, in charge of the defense of the valley, hurried up 
reinforcements from Wilkes-Barre and Hanover. The maximum strength 
of the defenders, including old men and boys, was about 400, against 400 
British and Tories and 500 Indians. An attempt to parley to gain time 
so that expected reinforcements known to be on the way and believed 
near might arrive having failed, it was decided to carry the attack to the 


enemy. The brave 400 with Colonel Butler at the head of the column set 


forth up the valley. Not far from the monument at Wyoming the battle 
line was formed and the advance begun toward Fort Wintermoot. At 
first the tide of battle was with the settlers but an order to prevent a 
flanking movement by the Indians was misunderstood and soon the num- 
bers of the British and allies began to be felt and the defenders were 
forced back, and then routed. What followed is all too well known. “It 
was impossible that the result of the battle should have been different,” 
said Lieut. John Jenkins, who was one of the few officers to escape. “The 
enemy was three to one and had the advantage of position. Our men 
fought bravely but it was of no avail. Every captain fell at his position 
in the line and there the men lay, like sheaves of wheat after the har- 
vesters.”’ 
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The Indians glutted their lust for blood. Prisoners were tortured 
and put to the hatchet, the dead on the battlefield scalped. Estimates of 
the slain—killed in battle and massacred—vary from 160 to 360. Forty 
Fort capitulated the next day on honorable terms. The Indians and 
equally savage Tories set fire to the village of Wilkes-Barre, plundered 
and burned wherever they found anything worth taking or destroying. 
The inhabitants in the meantime had fled. Many directed their steps to 
Stroudsburg, others to Connecticut, some hurrying up the Lackawanna 
Valley, then almost uninhabited. 

A detachment of Indians and Tories after the battle set out for the 
Lackawac settlement on the Delaware. These followed up the Lacka- 
wanna to what is now Scranton. At Taylor, Timothy Keys and Solomon 
Hocksey had a cabin and mill. They were captured, as was Isaac Tripp, 
whose place was at Capouse. Two men named Leach and St. John, who 
were hurrying to escape from the valley, were killed and scalped. Three 
women and a child were unharmed but left to whatever might be their 
fate. Andrew Hickman, wife and child. were slain. Tripp, Keys and 
Hocksey were carried into the Abingtons. Near Clark’s Green, Keys and 
Hocksey were taken into the woods, tomahawked and scalped. Tripp was 
allowed to depart. Thus the entire settlement along the Lackawanna was 
wiped out. Hollister says: “No white person was left alive in the entire 
valley in 1778 after the massacre nor did any settler venture to the Sus- 
quehanna or the Lackawanna to bury the dead or gather the crops until 
some three months afterwards.” 

At the outbreak of the whiskey rebellion in western Pennsylvania 
the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania had been generally conceded by the 
Yankees in the Wyoming Valley, or Luzerne County as then called. 
Among the first to tender their services to the federal government to 
suppress the rebellion in 1794 were the Luzerne Volunteers. Capt. Sam- 
uel Bowman was in command. It is quite impossible to tell from the 
muster roll how many if any of this company of 50 men were from the 
Lackawanna end of the county. 

When in 1799 the United States began preparing for war with France 
following confiscation of several of our merchant vessels, Luzerne County 
again volunteered to help the government. Captain Bowman organized 
a company of 75 men which was attached to the 11th United States In- 
fantry and mobilized at Newburg, N. Y., where it stayed in camp until 
the fall of 1800. 

In 1807 when it looked as if the United States and England might 
come to grips over the insolent attitude of England in searching our ships 
The Wyoming Blues, commanded by Capt. Joseph Slocum, tendered their 
services to President Thomas Jefferson. 


War of 1812.—At the outbreak of the War of 1812, Abington Town- 
ship, in addition to Providence, had been created. There was a scattered 
population also in what are now Lackawanna, Greenfield, Ransom, New- 
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ton and Blakely townships. The whole population in Luzerne County 
was but 18,000. Perhaps 2,000 of this number was in the Lackawanna 
Valley and the Abingtons. One whole company, the Wyoming Matross, 
an artillery unit from Kingston, volunteered. They were sent to Erie 
and several members offered their services to Commodore Perry and par- 
ticipated in the glorious victory on Lake Erie. This company also took 
part later in several engagements in Canada. Other volunteers from Lu- 
zerne County joined commands recruited in the adjoining counties of 
Columbia and Northumberland. A recruiting station was established at 
Wilkes-Barre. Following the British attack on Baltimore in 1814 five 
companies of emergency men were recruited in Luzerne County and 
ordered to the front. When the contingent reached Danville, Pa., new 
orders were received to return to their homes. The muster rolls of these 
companies show several names of families prominent in early days in the 
Abingtons. 

For many years there were what was known as mustering or: Gen- 
eral Training days. On such days male inhabitants of military age were 
Supposed to assemble for instruction in military tactics. For the most 
part except when the country might be alarmed these training days were 
in most localities little more than occasions for jollifications. In the 
forties the system was abandoned because of general dissatisfaction and 
ridicule and formation of volunteer companies encouraged. Shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil war there were as many as 21 such com- 
panies in Luzerne County. Several of these were in the Lackawanna 
end and included “Scranton Blues” and “Yagers,” of Scranton; “Jackson 
Rifles,” of Carbondale; “Greenfield Greens,” of Greenfield Township ; 
“Abington Rifles,” of Abington. 

Luzerne County’s chief contribution to our government’s forces in 
the war with Mexico was the Wyoming Artillerists, ‘Capt. E. L. Dana in 
command. This company saw active service below the Rio Grande, par- 
ticipated in the investment and capture of Vera Cruz, the battle of Cerro 
Gordo and several other minor engagements. Several members of the 
artillery company were from the Lackawanna Valley, one of the number 
was Walsingham G. Ward, afterwards a leading lawyer and recorder of 
the Mayor’s Court of Scranton. 


Civil War.—Except for the formation of volunteer companies there 
was no military activity between the close of the Mexican war and the 
opening of the Civil war. The federal census of 1860 showed Luzerne’s 
population to be 90,390. Of this total approximately 40,000 lived in the 
Lackawanna Valley and adjoining townships. Pearce says that Luzerne 
furnished about 5,500 soldiers during the four years of strife. Hitch- 
cock estimates that 18 companies or about 2,000 of these were from 
Scranton and vicinity. While there was strong sentiment for preserva- 
tion of the Union throughout the county there were some Southern sym- 
pathizers and those who did not sanction the war. When the draft law 
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was put in force resistance was offered in some sections. In Archbald 
draft officers were attacked and a man well beyond military age and who 
had no part in the rioting was killed. We may gauge the extent of the 
defeatist sentiment in the county by the presidential vote of 1864 when 
Lincoln received but 6,646 votes to 9,541 for McClellan. 

Those splendid men of Lackawanna who answered the call to the 
colors showed their valor on many battlefields and some 200 gave up their 
lives either when engaged with the enemy or from disease in camps or 
Southern prisons. Lackawanna County furnished more than a hundred 
commissioned officers, including five colonels of full rank, a staff colonel, 
a staff lieutenant-colonel, an artillery captain and two signal service 
officers. Col. Richard A. Oakford, commander of the 132nd Regiment, 
was killed at the battle of Antietam. 

Within seven days after President Lincoln’s first call for volunteers 
a regiment of Luzerne County—the Eighth Pennsylvania—including two 
companies from Scranton and one from Moscow, went into camp near 
Harrisburg. The second Luzerne contingent was the Fifteenth Regi- 
ment, to which Scranton contributed two companies. Both of these regi- 
ments were composed of three months men. Despite their being early 
sent to the front they saw practically no service except patrol duty. Col. 
Richard A. Oakford was the commander of the Fifteenth. 

Scranton and Lackawanna County were represented by companies 
or good-sized contingents at one time or another during the war in the 
Eighth, Fifteenth, Seventy-sixth, Seventy-seventh, One Hundred and 
Thirty-second,. One Hundred and Forty-third infantry regiments, 
Eleventh and Seventeenth Cavalry and the Thirtieth Regiment emer- 
gency men. Racial groups vied in organizing contingents. There were 
companies of Yankee, Irish, Welsh and Germans, which were then the 
dominant nationalities in the county. Other racial groups, while not so . 
numerous, were none the less patriotic. Carbondale and Scranton were 
the recruiting and drafting centers. Hardly a battle of the war in which 
the Union army engaged but a Lackawanna County contingent partici- 
pated. There were none more brave, none more willing to sacrifice that 
unity of the states be preserved and that rebellion be put down. All glory 
to them. 

Capt. P. De Lacy and Capt. John C. Delaney, Lackawanna County 
men, won the Medal of Honor for notable bravery. Captain De Lacy 
later became a conspicuous figure in Scranton public affairs and was one 
time state commander of the G. A. R. In the Wilderness campaign he 
saved the colors at great peril to his own life. It was not, however, until 
some 30 years after the end of the war that his heroism was recognized 
by the government conferring on him the Medal of Honor. He died 
April 27, 1915. Captain Delaney, who lived in Dunmore, served with 
Company I, One Hundred and Seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers. At the 
battle of Dabney Mills, Captain Delaney’s heroism was conspicuous. Cap- 
tain Delaney later became a Republican leader in Pennsylvania, serving 
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as superintendent of grounds and building at the capital in Harrisburg 
and state factory inspector. 


Spanish-American War.—When the United States in 1898 went to 
war with Spain to avenge the Maine and to aid Cuba in its fight for lib- 
erty, Lackawanna had for nearly 20.years been separated from Luzerne. 
The old military training system was discarded and a state guard was in 
existence. Following the labor riots of 1877 came the organization of 
the City Guard and later the Thirteenth Regiment. This regiment previ- 
ous to the Spanish-American war was called into service following labor 
outbreaks at Homestead in 1892 and Lattimer in 1897. Col. E. H. Ripple 
was in command at Homestead, where the regiment was on duty 18 days. 
Lieut.-Col. Charles C. Mattes commanded at Lattimer when the regiment 
was out 15 days. Within a few hours after the orders to mobilize follow- 
ing the declaration of war with Spain the Thirteenth, Col. H. A. Coursen 
commanding, was under canvas at Mt. Gretna, Pa. On April 27 it was 
mustered into the United States service, attached to the Third Brigade, 
First Division, Second Army Corps. To fill up the companies to war foot- 
ing a recruiting office was opened in the old Thirteenth Regiment Armory 
on Adams Avenue and the required recruits secured in a short time. The 
Thirteenth saw no service, except camp duty. At different times in 1898 
and 1899 the regiment was encamped at Mt. Gretna and in Virginia and 
Georgia. The longest stay was at Camp MacKenzie, Augusta, Ga. Sev- 
eral members of the regiment died of typhoid in the Virginia camp. The 
regiment was mustered out March 11, 1899. A provisional regiment— 
Eleventh—was organized as a home guard during the absence of the 
Thirteenth. Col. L. A. Watres was commander of the Eleventh. The 
Thirteenth was later reorganized and continued in existence until the 
World war. 

Maj. Gen. Theodore Wint, born in the Providence section of Scran- 
ton, joined the army in the Civil war when a lad of 16 years. Later he 
adopted a military career and rose to a most exalted position in the regu- 
lar army. He served against the Indians and during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. General Wint died March 21, 1907. He is buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

Capt. Thomas Murphy, who at the opening of the war was a lieu- 
tenant in Company C, Thirteenth Regiment, was given a regular army 
commission for service in the Philippines and aiding in Suppressing the 
rebellion in the islands. 


World War.—While the Lackawanna Valley and later the county did 
its full share in earlier wars, these demands were small compared to 
what was asked and accomplished following the entry of the United 
States into the World war. Never before in the history of the nation 
was there such an assembling of men and resources. Lackawanna 
County was typical of demand and response throughout the country. 
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We were asked for men, we gave thousands. We were asked for money, 
we gave millions. Our mines, our mills, our factories turned out unpre- 
cedented quantities of coal and other materials. We gave not only to 
the government for its needs, but for the comfort and support of those 
whose bread-winners were called away to fight. No recognized agency, 
helpful in winning the war, was neglected or ignored in Lackawanna 
County. Many of the county’s brave sons died in France. One of the 
most distinguished soldiers of the war, Maj. Gen. James McAndrew, 
chief of staff to Gen. John Pershing, was a Seranton man. Col. David 
J. Davis, of Scranton, afterwards lieutenant-governor of Pennsylvania, 
was also attached to headquarters’ staff of the A. E. F. in France. 

Lackawanna County quickly swung into line once war was declared 
on Germany. The Thirteenth Regiment, which had been on patrol duty 
on the Mexican border since Oct. 4, 1916, returned home March 28, 1917, 
but was not demobilized. Details were utilized to guard railroad bridges, 
shops, etc. On Aug. 20, 1917, Company L went to Camp Hancock, Ga., 
and on September 10 the remainder of the regiment quit the city for the 
training camp.. In the interval the machinery of the war was slowly 
getting into motion. Recruiting stations were opened and hundreds of 
young men joined the colors. 

The First Liberty Loan campaign in June, 1917, showed a fine spirit 
even though the Scranton district failed to reach its quota of $7 ,000,000. 
The subscriptions totaled $6,635,000. Confusion resulting from imper- 
fect organization was responsible for this fall down. By the time the 
next call for funds was made the organization in charge, headed by C. S. 
Weston, president of the First National Bank of Scranton, was operating 
smoothly and the district had an over-subscription of $4,200,350. The 
fourth and fifth loans were likewise oversubscribed. In the course of the 
war the Scranton district subscribed to $58,726,410 in government loans 
or $5,726,410 above the district’s allotment, which was $53,000,000. In 
the Victory Loan drive Scranton district subscribed $23,846,660 as against 
an allotment of $23,000,000. 

Nor did Scranton and the rest of the county fail to respond with 
money for Red Cross and war work drives generally. In the first Red 
Cross drive in June, 1917, the county’s contribution, including that of 
Scranton, was $300,297.23. In the second Red Cross campaign the sub- 
scriptions amounted to $520,000 as against a quota of $300,000. The 
United War Work drive in November, 1918, brought in $818,751 or $118,- 
751 over the quota. In addition to these large sums of money $117,000 
was subscribed in the Knights of Columbus drive and large sums for 
other welfare agencies. All told the contributions in the county for war 
welfare purposes equaled if it did not exceed $2,000,000. 

Selective Draft Act.—Scranton during the war was the headquarters 
of the Northeastern Pennsylvania District (15 counties), created under 
the provisions of the Selective Draft Act. The board of appeals, at first 
headed by Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, of Stroudsburg, later attorney gen- 
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eral of the United States, had offices in the Bliss-Davis Building, Adams 
Avenue and Spruce Street. Lackawanna County was divided into ten 
draft districts, of which five were in Scranton. Each draft board com- 
prised three members, one of whom was a physician. The original draft 
act provided for the enrollment of all males between 21 and 55 years of 
age. In August, 1918, this act was, extended to include all between 18 
and 40 years of age. Records show that Lackawanna County sent the 
following quotas: 






































Scranton County 
District No. 1 fee 7050 SF District=No. Le 610 
District No. 2__. by 612 District No. 2. 505 
District No. 3_ cane 547 District No. 3 La 558 
District No. 4 756 District No. 4_ Marie? 571 
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These figures of drafted men do not include the hundreds who volun- 
teered for service previous to the draft law becoming operative nor the 
members of the Thirteen Regiment Engineers, Ambulance Corps unit, 
engineers and Motor Corps. Even in the face of the big exemption class 
in the county, growing out of the nature of Lackawanna’s basic industry, 
this response of man power compares with that of any county in the com- 


~ monwealth. 


To back up and support the men at the front, those who perforce 
had to stay at home did valiant service. Conservation was the order. 
At a great mass meeting in the Thirteenth Regiment Armory the night 
of April 5, 1917, the community pledged its wholehearted support to the 
government. A county Public Safety League with Col. L. A. Watres 
chairman was formed. To make effective the government’s conservation 
program Charles A. Belin was named food administrator of the county, 
Tudor R. Williams, fuel administrator, and D. R. Atherton, director of 
war savings. All of these agencies did effective work. 

About the first volunteer unit organized in the county was the Ambu- 
lance Corps. This unit went away June 22, 1917. Its first training was 
received at Allentown and later at Tobyhanna. The unit went overseas 
in December, 1917, and saw strenuous service at the front for the balance 
of the war. Company A, Engineers, were next to leave Scranton for 
training. 

By mid-September the Thirteenth Regiment was at Camp Hancock, 
Augusta, Ga. Col. E. H. Ripple, Jr., was in command of the regiment. 
Brig- Gen. F. W. Stillwell commander of the Third Brigade, N. G. P., was 
a former commander of the Thirteenth. Both General Stillwell and 
Colonel Ripple had served in the Spanish-American war. Under National 
Army organization plans Pennsylvania regiments lost their old identity. 
The Thirteenth was merged with the First Philadelphia to form the One 
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Hundred and Ninth Infantry, Twenty-eighth Division. General Stillwell 
and Colonel Ripple as well as a number of other brigade and regimental 
officers were mustered out of service on the pretense of physical disability. 
The One Hundred and Ninth, Col. Millard D. Brown commanding, went 
to France in June, 1918, and went into action July 15 on the front between 
Soissons and Chateau Thierry. The One Hundred and Ninth and the 
Twenty-eighth Division generally was in action quite constantly from that 
initial grip with the enemy until October 7. So well did the Twenty- 
eighth conduct itself and so hard were the tasks assigned it that it won 
the title Iron Division. There was no more desperate fighting during the 
whole war than engaged in by the Twenty-eighth Division along the 
Vesle. Many of the old Thirteenth made the supreme sacrifice in that 
ever-memorable encounter. 


One Hundred and Ninth in Action.—Officially the engagement in 
which the One Hundred and Ninth received its baptism of fire is known 
as the second battle of the Marne or the fifth German offensive. It 
opened at midnight July 15 with a terrific bombardment of the American 
and allied lines generally. The One Hundred and Ninth were in the front 
lines and had to stand not only a galling artillery fire but repulse a des- 
perate attack. Had they failed in the critical situation the Germans 
might easily have reached a position which would have put a different 
complexion on the result. Companies L and M were nearly annihilated. 
It was in this engagement that Maj. Ralph Gregory won the Distin- 
guished Service cross. Here too Captain Mackey and Lieutenants Fales 
and Wheeler of Company M displayed great bravery. Lieutenant Wheeler, 
although badly wounded, held off a force of advancing Germans until he 
could extract the survivors of his platoon from a desperate position in 
which they were almost surrounded by the enemy. On July 17, Major 
Gregory led a counter-attack. For some reason the artillery support 
failed but Major Gregory’s battalion went gallantly ahead, winning the 
approval of the commander of the French infantry force. Major Greg- 
ory received a citation and personal letter from General Pershing. In its 
debut as a fighting force the One Hundred and Ninth suffered losses of ~ 
783 men and 20 officers killed, wounded and missing. Not without reason 
was the Twenty-eighth Division termed thereafter the Iron Division. 

In its second engagement, battle of the Ourcq, of the Aisne-Marne 
offensive, the One Hundred and Ninth again experienced heavy fighting. 
Here it was supported by the One Hundred and Highth Machine Gun 
Battalion, Maj. R. M. Vail commanding. On August 3, after several days’ 
rest, during which enemy air raiders were busy and destructive, the One 
Hundred and Ninth was ordered in pursuit of the Germans, now in re- 
treat to the Vesle. Company I, Lieutenant Owens commanding, suc- 
ceeded in crossing the river by means of a single plank on timbers of a 
broken bridge and for six days and nights not only held the position until 
relieved but extended the lines and captured several machine guns. 
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September was an active month for the One Hundred and Ninth. Fol- 
lowing a short rest period the regiment was assigned a new position east 
of Fismette. The Second Battalion, headed by Major Gregory, the first 
night on the line wiped out several annoying enemy machine gun nests. 
A few days later the enemy began retiring. The One Hundred and Ninth 
crossed the Vesle on a hurriedly constructed bridge put up by the One 
Hundred and Third Engineers and tmhoved in pursuit of the Germans. 
After advancing a mile they were obliged to dig in. On September 5 the 
First Battalion advanced over an open space, losing heavily, and were 
again forced to dig in. The position was held in the face of a terrific fire 
and heavy losses. In the general attack September 6 the One Hundred 
and Ninth was in the advance. During the three days that the One Hun- 
dredth and Ninth was in the fray it suffered severely, several officers, in- 
cluding Captain Wolfe and Lieutenant Crane, were killed. For gallantry 
during the second day of the fight Captain Dutton, of Company A, who 
had trained a captured German machine gun on the foe, received the dis- 
tinguished service cross. 

During a part of the relief period which followed the One Hundred 
and Ninth was in command of Major Gregory. Next came the Meuse- 
Argonne campaign. The Third Battalion, One Hundred and Ninth, was 
in the advance with the Second Battalion supporting and the First Bat- 
talion in reserve. An unprecedented artillery barrage was followed on 
September 26 by a general advance. The vaunted Hindenberg line was 
quickly taken with many prisoners. The advance kept up the next day. 
On the 28th the Second Battalion advanced on the heights overlooking 
Apremont. Tanks were used to level the wire entanglements. The 
American advance was stubbornly contested. Late in the afternoon the 
One Hundred and Ninth and One Hundred and Tenth, supported by the 
One Hundred and Eighth Machine Gun Battalion made another assault, 
reaching their objective and capturing many prisoners. On October 1st 
the One Hundred and Ninth and One Hundred and Tenth repelled a 
massed attack but only after desperate hand-to-hand fighting. The One 
Hundred and Eighth Machine Gun Battalion gave wonderful help to the 
infantry regiments in this engagement. The losses were enormous on 
both sides. But the One Hundred and Ninth’s work was not yet done. 
In the taking of Chatel Chehery it has a leading part. Taking of Hill 223 
was assigned to the One Hundred and Ninth and One Hundred and Tenth 
and magnificently accomplished. The First and Third battalions of the 
One Hundred and Ninth were then sent to the aid of the Fifty-fifth 
Brigade, which had been meeting with stiff resistance. In the attack on 
Hill No. 244 the First Battalion was reduced to two officers and less than 
one hundred men and the Third Battalion to two officers and 109 men. 
Brig. Gen. Nalon issued a general order of appreciation on October 15th 
of the valiant service of the One Hundred and Ninth and One Hundred 
and Tenth regiments in this engagement. 
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On October 29th the One Hundred and Ninth was again in action. 
At Bois de Cerfs the Third Battalion executed a successful raid. Colonel 
Prescott took command of the regiment on November 10. The Second 
Battalion advanced to the attack from a woods southwest of Haumont. 
The enemy was strongly entrenched but the objective was gained. The 
next day the armistice was signed. 


Seventy-ninth Division.—Next to the Twenty-eighth Division there 
were more Lackawanna County men in the Seventy-ninth Division than 
any other which saw fighting in France. The Seventy-ninth was organ- 
ized in the late summer of 1918 with selective service men from Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland chiefly. The division trained at Camp Meade. 
The Seventy-ninth went overseas in July, 1918. At Dijon it received 
additional training. The division entered the line Sept. 14 in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive and went over the top for the first time Sept. 26, acquit- 
ting itself splendidly. On Oct. 29 the Seventy-ninth was transferred to 
the Montigue sector near Verdun and took part in the capture of Mon- 
fancon. On Nov. 3 the division stormed Hill No. 378, one of the strong- 
holds in that sector. When the armistice was signed on Nov. 11 the 
division with the rest of the American army was headed for Metz. The 
division all told suffered 2,389 major casualties; captured 392 prisoners, 
32 pieces of artillery and 275 machine guns, and in attacks advanced 1914 
kilometers. Maj. Gen. Kuhn commanded the division. 

When the old Thirteenth Regiment was merged with the First Phil- 
adelphia to make the One Hundred and Ninth Infantry, part of the One 
Hundred and Ninth, some 160 men, were assigned to the One Hundred 
and Eighth Machine Gun Battalion. Maj. Robert M. Vail, of the First 
Battalion, Thirteenth Regiment, was put in command of the One Hundred 
and Eighth Machine Gun Battalion. Capt. L. H. Watres, with five com- 
missioned officers—First Lieutenants William P. Hayes, Norman D. Fin- 
ley and Lewis H. Boss and Second Lieutenants George Potter and George 
Shoemaker, were assigned to Company B in Major Vail’s battalion. No 
contingent did better work during the war than the One Hundred and 
Eighth Machine Gunners. The battalion went to France in May with 
the balance of the Twenty-eighth Division and was in every engagement 
that the Iron Division participated in from the second battle of the Marne 
up until Armistice day. On many occasions the One Hundred and EFighth 
was supporting the One Hundred and Ninth and at Basheux only the 
prompt action of Captain Watres saved Company D of that unit. Again, 
at Apremont, the Machine Gun Battalion did effective work in helping to 
repel a mass attack on the One Hundred and Ninth. 

Thousands of young men throughout the county registered on June 
5, 1917, under the provisions of the selective draft act. Enthusiasm was 
general. Patriotic organizations and other groups were volunteering 
their services. There were parades and demonstrations. Let it be said 
to the eternal credit of those of German blood in Lackawanna County 
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that in the crisis they proved their Americanism, loyalty and devotion to 
our country. They gave of their means. Their sons volunteered or 
answered the draft. They fought and died. Previous to America’s entry 
into the war a goodly number of Lackawanna countians of foreign birth 
and some natives joined the colors of the allies. Several physicians in 
particular took service with Canadian troops. A contingent of Italians 
returned to Italy in response to the call of their class in the army. A 
motor truck unit of 31 men from Scranton went to Fortress Monroe, Va., 
Aug. 15, 1917. On Sept. 19, 1917, Lackawanna’s first contingent of 
drafted men, 431 in number, for the national army, left for Camp Meade. 
At regular intervals from that time until the end of the war in Novem- 
ber, 1918, contingents went away. 


Decorated for Valor.—Lackawanna County’s outstanding figure in 
the World war was Maj. Gen. James McAndrew, who was General Persh- 
ing’s chief of staff and who is credited with planning the great artillery 
bombardment preceding the American army attack on the Hindenberg 
line at Verdun. General McAndrew was decorated with the Distinguished 
Service Cross by the United States, made a commander of the Legion of 
Honor of France and also decorated by several other allied governments 
for his work as General Pershing’s chief aide. On his return to the 
United States he was put in charge of the American War College at 
Washington. General McAndrew was born in Hawley, Wayne County, 
but sent to West Point from Lackawanna County by Congressman D. W. 
Connolly. He saw service in the Indian wars, in Cuba, Philippines and 
along the Mexican border before going to France with General Pershing. 
He died in Washington April 30, 1922, and is buried in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. The war brought another Scrantonian, Col. Ed- 
ward Ryan, into world prominence. Colonel Ryan’s work was with and 
in behalf of the American Red Cross. Early in 1914 while in Mexico he 
was charged by the government of that county with being a spy and 
sentenced to be executed. Intervention by the American State Depart- 
ment saved his life. Next Colonel Ryan was heard from in Europe 
where, following the evacuation of Belgrade by the Austrians, he took 
charge and directed the work of stamping out disease and in relief work 
generally. Following the revolution in Russia, Colonel Ryan had to leave 
that country. During the balance of the war he was at times in France, 
Italy, Rumania and other Balkan countries, always doing conspicuously 
meritorious work as a Red Cross officer. After the war he was sent to 
Persia to aid in controlling a pestilence in that country. He finally fell a 
victim of overwork, dying in Persia, Sept. 12, 1923. Colonel Ryan’s body 
was returned to Scranton by the Persian government and at his funeral 
representatives of that and other Balkan state governments were in 
attendance. Colonel Ryan was decorated by no less than 14 European 
governments. 
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Lieut. Col. Frank Duffy was the highest ranking officer from Lacka- 
wanna County killed in action in the war. -Lieut. Col. Duffy was attached 
to the 103rd Engineers, a Scranton unit. He was killed by a shell at 
Courville. He is buried in France. 

So far as the records are known the first Lackawanna County boy 
killed in action in France was William Weiss, of the Ninth Infantry, who 
met his death April 13, 1918. Edward Grahamer and Michael McGowan, 
other Lackawanna County boys, had made the supreme sacrifice earlier 
than young Weiss but not in battle. Grahamer was drowned in the sink- 
ing of the Tuscania by a German U boat Feb. 5, 1918, and McGowan when 
the Manley was torpedoed March 25, 1918. 

For extraordinary heroism in action near Villette, Sept. 5, during 
the crossing of the Vesle, Maj. Robert M. Vail, commander of the 108th 
Machine Gun Battalion, who personally cut a passageway through enemy 
barbed wire and led his troops through, was decorated a Chevalier, French 
Legion of Honor, received the French Croix de Guerre with a palm and 


‘the American Distinguished Service Cross. Capt. Lawrence H. Watres, 


Company 13, 108th Machine Gun Company, for extraordinary heroism 
near Basheux, Sept. 5, in taking command of Company D, 109th Infan- 
try, which was without officers and disorganized, received a citation by 
General Pershing. He led Company D with his own men in attack. Maj. 
Ralph A. Gregory received a citation from General Pershing for his gal- 
lantry in action near St. Agnan, July 16. Later this citation was recalled 
and Major Gregory was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross of the 
United States with highest merit. Capt. James F. Cooper was also 
cited for gallantry in action at St. Agnan. Captains Maurice J. McGuire, 
Hubert W. Dutton and Second Lieutenant Horace B. Van Oostenbrugge, 
of the One Hundred and Ninth, were others to receive service crosses for 
gallantry in action. Captain Dutton was likewise awarded the French 
Croix de Guerre with palm, Chevalier, Legion of Honor. Cok: DoJ. Davis; 
who had begun his career as a soldier with the old 13th Regiment and 
who at the outbreak of the war had been assigned as an assistant execu- 
tive officer at General Pershing’s headquarters, received a citation from 
General Pershing for “exceptionally meritorious and conspicuous service” 
and was decorated with the Ordre des Palmes by the French government. 
Joseph McNally, of Ambulance Unit No. 581, was awarded the French 
Croix de Guerre for valor in action Jan. 26, 1919. 

Thomas Quinlan, who retired as county commissioner of Lackawanna 


- County on January, 1928, lost an eye and arm in the Argonne drive, Nov. 


9, 1918. Quinlan, a native of South Scranton and a professional baseball 
player, was a member of Co. K, 28th Infantry. Edwin Harris, another. 
county official, clerk of the courts since 1922, was blinded in an engage- 
ment Oct. 2, 1918. Harris was a member of Co. F, 103rd Engineers. 


Thirteenth Regiment.—In the military annals of Scranton and Lacka- 
wanna County, three units—the 13th and 109th Infantry Regiments and 
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the 108th Machine Gun Battalion—will always stand out most promi- 


nently. The story of the valor of the 109th Regiment and the 108th 
Machine Gun Battalion, is told in another part of this history. Organiza- 
tion of the 13th Regiment, “Scranton’s Own’ for a full forty years, grew 
out of the industrial crisis which faced the community in 1877. Immedi- 
ately following the riot of Aug. 1, 1877 when the Vigilants had fired with 
deadly effect into a marching mob at the corner of Lackawanna and 
Washington avenues, the Scranton City Guard was organized. Up to that 
time there were no militia units in the city. To keep the peace and 
restore tranquility following the rioting of August 1, Governor Hart- 
ranft sent in several regiments of militiamen. He came here himself, 
was importuned by citizens to authorize the formation of a military com- 
pany. At first it was planned only to have a single company of fifty-five 
members. There were so many applicants, however, for places in the 
company that Governor Hartranft finally consented to the formation of 
a battalion. On Sept. 17, 1877, the Battalion Scranton City Guard, N. G. 
P. was mustered into service in the presence of Governor Hartranft and 
his staff. Henry M. Boies was the first man to enroll in the battalion. 
He was made major in command of the organization. The companies 
of the battalion were A, B, C and D. 

; The first armory of the Battalion was in the top floor of the old 
Second National Bank Building, Lackawanna and Penn avenues. On 
Nov. 13, 1877, Major Boies purchased two lots 80x150 feet on the east side 
of Adams Avenue, mid-way between Linden and Mulberry streets, for 
an armory site. The purchase price was $4,000. A contract was im- 
mediately entered into with J. E. Chandler for construction of a building 
at a cost of $8,500. The armory was completed Jan. 31, 1878 and dedi- 
cated in brilliant fashion. At the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
Wyoming massacre July 8, 1878, the battalion with its newly organized 
band had the honor of escorting President Rutherford B. Hayes from 
the railroad station to the monument. In the spring of 1878 a rifle range 
was secured near the present Nay Aug Park. In the years which followed 
the Thirteenth made a memorable record in marksmanship. In 1882 its 
rifle team of twelve men carried off all honors in the inter-state and 
international matches at Creedmor, against teams from United States 
regulars and a half a dozen states. In later years the 13th Regiment 
rifle men were eqully as successful in state matches. 

When the state militia was reorganized in 1878 additional companies 
were formed in Honesdale, Carbondale, Pleasant Valley, Susquehanna 
Depot, all united on Oct. 19, 1878 as the 13th Regiment, 3rd Brigade, 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. Major Boies was elevated to command 
and made a colonel. F. L. Hitchcock was lieutenant colonel. In 1879 
the Thirteenth encamped at Long Branch, N. J. This was practically 
the first encampment by a National Guard of Pennsylvania unit. In 
April, 1880, a great fair was held at the armory to raise funds to wipe 
out indebtedness on the building and other expenses which had been 
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incurred by the organization. The goal was $10,000. The gross receipts, | 
however, were in excess of $31,000 and the net profits $26,000. 

Up until 1892 the activities of the regiment were pretty much routine 
__drills, encampment, parades, etc. In 1892 the Thirteenth was ordered 
to Homestead, Pa., where trouble had broken out following a strike of 
iron and steel workers. The second call to active service was in 1897. 
September 11th of that year the regiment was sent to Hazleton. A mine 
strike in the region was followed by the shooting down of marching 
miners near Lattimer. Again in 1902 the Thirteenth had a taste of 
service growing out of industrial unrest. On Sept. 23, 1902 the regiment, 
Col. L. A. Watres then commander, was sent to Olyphant for duty in 
the territory embracing the valley north as far as Forest City. This 
service covered a period of forty days until the end of the mine strike of 
that year. 

On April 27, 1878 following the declaration of war with Spain the 
Thirteenth left Scranton for the state encampment at Mt. Gretna. Col. 
H. A. Coursen was in command. From Mt. Gretna the regiment moved 
to Camp Alger near Falls Church, Va. In mid-summer a new camp site— 
Dunn Loring Station, Va.,—was occupied. Later a return was made to 
Camp Meade, Middletown, Pa. From that encampment the regiment was 
sent on November 14, to Augusta, Ga., where it remained until mustered 
out of the service March 11, 1899. 

While the Thirteenth was “off to war,” a home guard known as the 
11th Regiment was organized with Col. Watres in command. On the 
return of the Thirteenth the provisional regiment was disbanded, the 
Thirteenth reorganized on Aug. 25, 1899. Col. L. A. Watres became com- 
mander of the regiment at that time. 

On June 18, 1916 National Guard units, of Pennsylvania, excepting 
the 3rd Brigade were ordered mobilized on the Mexican border. The 
Thirteenth went into camp at Mount Gretna, August 15, where it re- 
mained until October 5. Its border duty was near El Paso, Texas. This 
terminated on March 21, 1917. The regiment arriving home on March 
28 and as we know a few weeks later were ordered into service for the 
World war where its identity was finally lost when merged with the 
1st Philadelphia as the 109th Infantry. 

Col. Watres on becoming commander of the 13th Regiment, in 1899, 
realized the need for a modern armory. A block of land extending from 
Jefferson Avenue to Adams Avenue, north of Myrtle Street, was purchased 
and funds to warrant a start on the building pledged. The cornerstone 
was laid on Nov. 8, 1900 by Mrs. H. M. Boies whose husband was the 
first colonel of the regiment. On June 1, 1901 the structure was com- 
pleted and opened. Among those present at the function were Governor 
William A. Stone, Major General Charles Miller, Adjutant General Thomas 
A. Stuart, Brigadier General J. P. S. Gobin. The architect of the armory 
was Lansing C. Holden, of New York; the contractor, Conrad Schroeder. 
The building is 310 feet in length, has a depth of 160 feet. The drill 
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hall is 146x240 feet, has an area of 35,000 square feet. In 1908 the 
armory was taken over by the state. The old armory site on Adams 
Avenue was sold to the Masonic fraternity. The new armory has been 
utilized not only for military purposes but the scene of many public 
gatherings. Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt and David Lloyd 
George, premier of Great Britain, among other notables, spoke in the 
armory. The armory is now known a8 the Col. Z. A. Watres Armory and 
headquarters of the 109th Infantry. 














CHAPTER XV 





THE BENCH AND BAR. 
(By Cornelius Comegys, Esq.) 





PIONEER CONDITIONS—EARLY MAGISTRATES—PIONEER LAWYERS AT CARBON- 
DALE—JUDGE CONYNGHAM—SETTLING OF SCRANTON AND EARLY LAWYERS 
—THE “MAYOR’S COURT OF SCRANTON’—ELECTION OF A RECORDER—LACK- 
AWANNA COUNTY ESTABLISHED—COURT ORGANIZED—LAW YERS ADMITTED 
—NEW COUNTY, ACT DID NOT CREATE SEPARATE JUDICIAL DISTRICT—ACT 
PASSED MAKING NEW COURT SEPARATE JUDICIAL DISTRICT—THE BENCH— 
THE BAR ASSOCIATION. 


To write briefly the history of the bench and bar of any district that 
will be interesting to the average person who, perchance, might be a reader 
of a book in which such an article appears, must evidently be an undertak- 
ing not without hazard of disappointment to the author. That of the bench 
and bar of the “spot in the sun” now commonly known as Lackawanna 
County, although covering but comparatively a few years, is no exception 
to the rule. It is with diffidence, therefore, that the effort is made and, 
if the intelligent reader will believe it, the result of that effort now placed 
upon paper. 

Prior to 1800, and, indeed, for some years thereafter, the region 
draind by the Lackawanna River was, to say the least, rather a rough 
section of the earth and sparsely settled. For agricultural purposes it 
was not the most desirable portion of the Connecticut lands, certainly 
never a garden of roses, and, for that reason, it may well be imagined 
that the possession of it was not a bone of contention among the pioneers 
coming westward from New England. In such a settlement there was 
naturally little or no need for court or lawyer. A justice of the peace, 
here and there, a long distance, perhaps, from anywhere, a farmer, un- 
learned in the law, constituted the only tribunal to be found among these 
people for many years, and even until within the memory of some few, 
but only a very few, who now survive. To 1878, the year of the creation 
of the new County of Lackawanna, the court of general jurisdiction, the 
one commonly called the County Court, was located at Wilkes Barre, the 
county seat of Luzerne County, of which the territory of Lackawanna 
was then a part, and, of necessity, all legal matters of large moment found 
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their way, sooner or later, to that place, and, for final disposition, to 
that court. 

This John the Baptist, crying aloud in the wilderness, the forerunner 
of the organized legal tribunal, this justice of the peace demands, of 
course, some attention. From all accounts, among the pioneers he seems 
to have been: a person of some importance. First of all, he was a com- 
mitting magistrate, a replica of a proud progenitor, the English mag- 
istrate of the same title, whose duty it was to conserve the peace of the 
Kingdom, and then, again, in civil matters, disputes about property and 
personal rights arising among his neighbors, he also had a limited juris- 
diction. Tradition has it that in those days he was generally respected 
for the office he held, as well as for the character he was supposed to 
possess ; and he is said to have taken the duties of his office seriously and 
conscientiously endeavored to discharge them to the best of his knowledge 
and ability without regard to any profit for his own purse, something 
that cannot be truthfully said of all of the minor magistrates of this day 
and generation. The litigants, who were also his neighbors, sometimes 
with lawyers, at other times without, presented their cases to him with 
full confidence in his integrity, and often trials were long protracted. 
There were none of the awe-inspiring appointments of a court about him; 
the room in which he sat not infrequently a portion of his own habitation, 
was barely sufficient for the parties and their witnesses, much less for. the 
comfortable accommodation of the spectators who came some times from 
distant places for diversion and, possibly for amusement—men and boys 
alike, for whom even a dog fight was a relief from the silent monotony of 
the forest. Dr. Benjamin H. Throop, who came to the valley as late as 
1840, in his interesting book, “A Half Century in Scranton,” was evidently 
one of those who, himself, frequented these occasional legal battles. He 
seems to speak from experience. He says: “On such occasions the entire 
neighborhood was generally present. In those days, when there was 
seldom an exciting theme, a lawsuit relieved the monotony of dull routine 
and was enjoyed hugely. By a kind of tradition they generally came on 
Saturday, and often lasted until the next morning, and nothing was 
considered wrong about a little lapping over so that the case closed before 
daylight.” 

In the meantime, however, things of great import had happened, 
the significance of which no living man then fully appreciated, and of 
which the wildest dreamer did not dream. In the train of these two 
events, the discovery of coal in the upper portion of the Lackawanna 
regions, and the finding of iron on the mountainside at Slocum Hollow, 
where Scranton now is, were to follow the lawyer and the organized court. 

Two enterprising brothers, residents of Philadelphia, William and 
Maurice Wurts, apparently of Dutch descent, had, in 1822, or thereabouts, 
discovered what was then known as “stone coal,” and established them- 
selves in what is now Carbondale, named it and built for themselves and 
the use of their workmen a log house. <A hole in the side of a hill made 
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by them became the nucleus of the subsequent operations of the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company, and was the occasion of a relatively rapidly 
growing community. That they might make use of New York for the 
disposition of their product, the Delaware & Hudson Canal was conceived, 
and rapidly pushed to completion. Carbondale was immediately connected 
with this improvement by a railroad, the old Gravity Road, extending 
from Honesdale to Carbondale, and in 1829 over this railroad and canal 
seven thousand tons of coal were shipped to the New York market. Nat- 
urally Corbondale grew quite rapidly into a town of some importance; in 
1850, then a borough, it contained 4,945 inhabitants. It then had its 
churches, its schools, its hotels, its foundaries and its machine shops, as 
well as its mines and railroads, and was in the possession of a community 
life which made “existence tolerable.” The preacher was there, and also 
a doctor, and it is said, a couple of lawyers who drew deeds for the living 
and wills for the dying; but there was no court of general jurisdiction for 
the accommodation of the people nearer than Wilkes Barre, and that 
place could only be reached after a day’s journey over a road that was 
impossible. Quite naturally this condition led to the incorporation of the 
place as a city, in 1851, and, through the activity of the lawyers then 
there, to the establishment of a court for the legal business of its residents 
and that of the people of the surrounding county. These men were Wil- 
liam Wurts, Lewis Jones, Amzi Wilson, H. B. Burnham, P. Byrne, F. Sax- 
ton, D. N. Lathrope, F. M. Crane, Samuel Hadson, Alfred Darte, P. C. 
Gritman and G. W. Perkins. They may well be styled the pioneers of 
the Lackawanna Bar, for with the exception, possibly, of Charles H. 
Silkman who, for some years, had been located at Providence, there were 
no other lawyers now known to fame who were practicing their profession 
within the boundaries of what is now Lackawanna County. 

Among them Lewis Jones seems to have been the most active and 
enterprising spirit. He it was who prepared the Act of Assembly putting 
Carbondale on the map as a city, and, when doing so, by its provisions, 
created a court to be called “The Mayor’s Court of Carbondale,” and, 
according to the 13th Section of the Act, the mayor, recorder and alder- 
men, or any three of them, should compose the Bench. It was also pro- 
vided that the President Judge of Luzerne County should, ex officio, be 
the Recorder of the Court, and to preside at all jury trials. This court 
seems to have had jurisdiction originally in civil cases only on appeals 
from the judgments of justices of the peace, but in criminal matters its 
jurisdiction extended to all crimes cognizable by a court of quarter ses- 
sions of the peace. By subsequent legislation, additional powers were 
given to it and its jurisdiction extended beyond the city, so as to embrace 
several of the nearby townships. 

For a number of years it was the good fortune of the people of 
Carbondale to have for the presiding Judge of their court an eminent 
jurist, the Honorable John N. Conyngham, whose judicial renown has 
come down through time even unto this day, and whose strong but kindly 
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features may yet be not unfamiliar to the visitor who perchance may 
go to the present Court House of Lackawanna County, as they appear 
in a portrait hanging upon the wall of one of its court rooms. He is 
reputed to have been a just and upright judge, a gentleman always, and 
one who never cheapened the high office he held by unbecoming conduct, 
by political, social or business activities out of which must necessarily 
arise relationships that at least make the distribution of evenhanded 
justice difficult, if not impossible, to the minds of thinking people. He 
relinquished the office in 1870 because of a decision of the Supreme Court, 
in a case going up from Scranton, in which it was held that the legislative 
provision making the President J udge ex officio Recorder of such a court 
was unconstitutional, and holding that the office was an elective one. 

Following Judge Conyngham as recorders of the court came men of 
more or less local fame, first D. N. Lathrope, who was appointed by the 
Governor to fill the vacancy until an election could be held, and who 
was later, by the people of the district, chosen to fill the place by an 
almost unanimous vote. After him came Ira D. Richards and Alfred 
Darte. It must be sufficient to say that the court was of great usefulness 
to the people of the community whose convenience it was created to 
serve, and that when, in 1875, by constitutional prescription, it died a 
natural death, and its records were transported to Wilkes-Barre for burial, 
there were many who mourned its departure. It had lived out the number 
of its days and its work in the main has been good. 

Long before the exit of this Carbondale Court interesting things 
had begun to happen to the southward in a portion of the world then 
called “Slocum Hollow,” afterwards “Harrison,” afterwards “Scrantonia” 
and finally “Scranton.” In 1836 one William Henry, a resident of Strouds- 
burg, a man without money but evidently of vision, saw, or seemed to 
see a future in that place. There was iron there, he was sure, and coal 
and limestone, and there furnaces might be set up around about which 
might gather many people. In his dreams he may have anticipated the 
growth of a great city thereabouts. His search for the necessary capital 
with which to develop the enterprise met only with disappointment until, 
through his son-in-law, Selden T. Scranton, he managed, in August, 1840, 
to enlist the interest of Mr. George W. Scranton; Mr. Sanford Grant and 
Mr. Philip Mattes as well as that of his son-in-law. The firm name became 
“Scrantons, Grant & Company,” and this William Henry, this dreamer of 
dreams, and yet, in some things, of a practical turn of mind, became the 
agent and manager of the concern. After several abortive efforts, on the 
18th of January, 1842, the furnace was blown in, the blast ended Febru- 
ary 28, and about 75 tons of iron had been made. The dream of Mr. 
Henry was about to become true; the organization of the Lackawanna 
Iron & Coal Company followed, other furnaces were erected; later on 
the rolling mill was established and the success of the enterprise assured. 
In the meanwhile this growing industry had naturally attracted many 
people to Slocum Hollow, and to the adjoining settlements, Hyde Park 
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and Providence, so that in 1866 there was a community of approximately 
30,000 people, engaged in all sorts and kinds of pursuits. 

While all these people were getting together now and then came also 
a lawyer. In 1866 there was quite a number of them, not all as busy as 
the proverbial “busy bee,” put’ all getting along in some sort of a way; 
J. Marion Alexander had come in 1846; E. S. M. Hill and David R. Randall, 
in 1847; W. G. Ward, in 1851; Samuel Sherrerd, in 1853; Edward Merri- 
field and Lewis Jones, in 1855; George Sanderson, Ezra B. Chase and 
Edward N. Willard, in 1857; George D. Haugawout, in 1858; William H. 
Pratt, in 1859; David C. Harrington, Alfred Hand, Frederick L. Hitch- 
cock, John Handley, A. H. Winton, Corydon H. Wells and Frederick Fuller, 
in 1860; W. Gibson Jones and Charles du Pont Breck, in 1861; Aaron A. 
Chase, in 1862; Z. M. Ward, in 1863; and James Mahon, in 1865. 

The existence of such a population evidently made necessary a more 
perfect municipal organization, so it came to pass that in 1866, the birth 
year of what is now the third city of the Commonwealth, the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature passed an act entitled “An Act to Incorporate the City 
of Scranton.” This statute, after first providing “that the inhabitants 
embraced and residing within the territorial limits of the Township of 
Providence, the Borough of Scranton, the Borough of Hyde Park and the 
Borough of Providence, in the County of Luzerne, are hereby constituted 
a corporation and body politic by the name and style of the City of Scran- 
ton,” and after providing the form of government thereof, proceeded, 
after the manner of the Act incorporating the City of Carbondale, to 
establish a court therein for the administration of law, to be known as 
“The Mayor’s Court of Scranton.” 

This court was to be one of record. It was to have jurisdiction of 
both civil and criminal cases. The criminal jurisdiction was limited to 
all offenses committed within the City which were cognizable in a court of 
quarter sessions of the peace; in civil matters it had a jurisdiction co- 
extensive with that conferred by law upon the court of common pleas 
of Luzerne County in all cases where the defendant should reside within 
the limits of the City. It was also given the powers of a court of equity 
and of an orphans’ court. By subsequent legislation its jurisdiction was 
extended in all these matters to cover more of the outlying territory for 
the convenience of the people living in those parts. As in the case of the 
Mayor’s Court of Carbondale, the Mayor, a Recorder learned in the law, 
and Aldermen were designated as presiding officers. In civil cases the 
Recorder might sit alone, but in criminal cases at least one of the other two, 
the Mayor or an alderman, was obliged to take a seat upon the Bench. 
Again, as in the case of the City of Carbondale, it was provided that the 
President-Judge of the Eleventh Judicial District, then the Honorable 
John N. Conyngham, should be the Recorder, and for his annual service 
should receive the magnificent sum of $500. 

On the 1st day of October, 1866, according to the terms of the Act, 
he opened the Court in a hall on the third floor of a building the lower 
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floor of which was then used as a drug store, and known as “Chittenden’s 
Drug Store’, and there, at 519 and 521 Lackawanna Avenue, Chittenden’s 
Drug Store is still to be found, although the court has long since become 
but a memory. 

It may well be imagined that this court room was not a very pre- 
tentious affair; it was impossible to make one out of a dark and gloomy 
hall, nor were its appointments at all impressive. In the front portion 
of it there was, of course, a bench, a small space before which was en- 
closed for the Bar, a jury box and a clerk’s desk; but, plain and unpreten- 
tious as it was, Justice seems to have been judicially administered therein 
to the satisfaction of the people, for nothing to the contrary, by tradition 
or otherwise, has come down to the present generation. 

In 1870 something again happened. From selfish motive or patriotic 
purpose, someone conceived the idea that Judge Conyngham, as the Presi- 
dent-Judge of Luzerne County, could not legally sit as the Recorder of the 
Court, and, by what the lawyers know as a writ of quo warranto, he was 
summoned to the Bar of the Supreme Court of the State to show cause 
by what right he was occupying that place. He evidently could do no 
more, by way of answer, than rely upon the Act of the Legislature desig- 
nating him as the person to discharge the duties of the place; but it was 
held and properly decided that under the Constitution, as it then existed, 
the office, a judicial one, was elective and that while the Legislature might 
create such an office, it had no power to say who should fill it. As a re- 
sult, Judge Conyngham ceased to be the Recorder of the Court, not only 
in Scranton but in Carbondale as well, and the vacancies thus created 
were immediately filled by appointees of the Governor. Lewis Jones, who 
had removed from Carbondale to Scranton, was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy thus created until some other person could be elected, it has been 
said with the understanding, however, that he was not to be a candidate 
for the place. Of him not much need be said. He was one of the oldest 
members of the Bar, a dignified little gentleman, extremely affable, and 
always pleasant to meet, but always manifesting great respect for him- 
self as well as for the profession. He presided at but one term of court, 
the September Term of 187 0, and that he is said to have done with grace, 
dignity and ability. 

The contest for the choice of a Recorder in 1870 was a bitter one. 
The City in those days was normally Democratic, by no insignficant ma- 
jority, but the men of property and influence were largely on the other 
side of the fence. For their candidate the Democrats named Edward Mer- 
rifield, then a comparatively young man and altogether partisan; the other 
people, for theirs, W. G. Ward, somewhat older, but a man of the people, 
self-made and generally liked, but without strong party feeling. Judge 
Ward won by a great majority, and on January 1, 187 1, entered upon the 
discharge of the duties of his office, and for a period of five years there- 
after discharged them with satisfaction to the people. He was an unusual 
man, and the memory of him must long live in legal annals. His career, 
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both as lawyer and judge, was exceptional. With no educational oppor- 
tunities, save those afforded by a country school, at twenty years of age, 
in 1843, he had come to Scranton, seeking to better his fortunes. When not 
otherwise engaged, he studied law, first reading Blackstone, as was then the 
custom, and after studying the prescribed period of time, he was finally 
admitted to practice. He was always a tireless worker, not only as a young 
man, but even long after the passing years had produced the saddened 
face of the old man that now hangs upon the wall of the Court Room, 
giving but little hint of the “fire and flame of battle’ through which he 
had passed. He had neither the education of Conyngham, nor the polished 
manners of Lewis Jones, but he was honest and endeavored always to do 
the right thing, and the only criticism ever made of his court was that it 
was not of surpassing dignity. Its proceedings, however, simply and 
without display, or ostentation, were characterized by an always evident 
desire to do justice as between man and man, and, in criminal matters, 
so conducted as to conserve the peace and welfare of the community. 

By an Act of General Assembly, approved April 5, 1871, the juris- 
diction of the Court was extended so as to cover territory beyond the limits 
of the City of Scranton. It was provided that the said Court should ex- 
ercise its “powers, authorities and jurisdiction in the Townships of Cov- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Springbrook and the Borough of Dunmore’, 
thereby, to a great extent, relieving the farm folk from the necessity of 
traveling all the way to Wilkes Barre for the transaction of legal business 
that might as well be done near at home, at Scranton. The statute inci- 
dently furnished more work and a broader field of action for the successors 
of Judge Conyngham. 

There can be no question but that the establishment of these mayor’s 
courts, the one at Carbondale, the other, afterward, at Scranton, had a 
tendency to relieve the public mind of the necessity for the new county, 
long in contemplation, to be carved out of old Luzerne and to be called 
“Lackawanna”. For many years, even in the day of Charles H. Silkman, 
even before those days, there had been periodically an agitation among 
the people for this new county, but the desire and influence of the Wilkes 
Barre people and politicians were always sufficient, as the laws then existed, 
to prevent the accomplishment of such a design. Something of great im- 
port, however, in the course of events, was now about to happen to mate- 
rially change conditions and make finally this long wished for new County 
of Lackawanna possible. In 1873, a convention was held to form a new 
Constitution for the Commonwealth, and such were its provisions, as finally 
adopted, that all local courts, like the Mayor’s Court of Scranton, for 
instance, were abolished, to go out of existence with December, 1875, and 
that, under certain conditions, a new county might be formed out of the 
territory of an older one by a majority vote of the people residing within 
the limits of the proposed new county. With this last provision came the 
opportunity of the people living in the Lackawanna Valley to make for 
themselves a new county. On December 31, 1875, they had lost their 
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Mayor’s Courts, and it is not difficult to imagine that they felt all the 
more the necessity of a journey to Wilkes-Barre to attend to their public 
business to be an intolerable condition and one no longer to be endured. 

It was Edward Merrifield, a Scranton lawyer, who prepared the gen- 
eral law covering the formation of new counties and which was subse- 
quently passed by the Legislature, and, on April 17, 1878, approved by 
the Governor, J. F. Hartranft. As provided therein, an election soon fol- 
lowed, and was won by those desiring the establishment of the new 
county. On August 21, 1878, the Governor, by proclamation, declared it 
duly established. 

Until such time as others could be elected by the people, the Governor 
was given the power to appoint the officers of the new County, and, among 
other appointments, for President J udge of the Courts he selected one Ben- 
jamin F. Bentley, a Williamsport lawyer. On September 2, 1878, the County 
Commissioners appointed by him, H. L. Gaige, Horace F. Barrett and Den- 
nis Tierney, proceeded to organize the county government, meeting for 
that purpose in the office of the late Honorable Edward N. Willard whom 
they elected their attorney. Among other things, according to the minutes 
of their meeting, it was unanimously agreed that the building in which to 
hold the courts and keep the several offices of the county should be the one 
situated at the corner of Wyoming Avenue and Linden Street, and known 
as “Tripp’s Block.” This was then a new building but recently erected ; 
for many years thereafter it was to be known as “The St. Cloud Hotel.” 

On that same day, that is, on the 2nd day of September, 1878, the 
Honorable Benjamin F. Bentley, the President J udge, so elected by Gover- 
nor Hartranft for what he supposed to be a new judicial district, proceeded 
to organize his end of the business in that building. At 10 o’clock that 
morning, according to the speech of some of the oldest residents, the honor- 
able gentleman, possibly with some show of state and ceremony, was 
escorted to that place by the Prothonotary, the late Colonel F. L. Hitchcock, 
and the Sheriff, the late A. B. Stevens, to find on its first floor a room, 
practically unfurnished, in which to organize the courts. Its appointments 
consisted of a table for His Honor, and a number of chairs for the accomo- 
dation of the members of the Bar and the general public. 

The minutes of the meeting, under the caption, “In Re: Organization 
of Courts of Common Pleas, Oyer and Terminer, and General Jail Delivery, 
and Quarter Sessions of the Peace and Orphans Court of Lackawanna 
County,” indicate that no other business than that necessary for the 
occasion was dispatched. The proclamation of the Governor, declaring 
and establishing the new county, dated Aug. 23, 1878, was read aloud in 
open court as well as the commission of the President Judge, the Honorable 
Benjamin F. Bentley. Then followed the reading of the commissions of 
the other officers of the new county, that of F. L. Hitchcock, Prothonotary ; 
A. B. Stevens, Sheriff; Joshua R. Reynolds, Clerk of the Courts; A. Miner 
Renshaw, Recorder; J. L. Lee, Register of Wills; Fred W. Gunster, District 
Attorney; E. J. Lynett, Auditor; James Lynch and Eugene Snyder, Jury 
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Commissioners ; William N. Monies, Treasurer; and of Horace F. Barrett, 
Dennis Tierney and Henry L. Gaige, County Commissioners. All these 
gentlemen seem also to have filed their oaths of office. W. G. Ward ap- 
pears to have been appointed Court Crier, but there seems to be some 
mistake in that matter, for there is a record immediately following of the 
appointment of Martin T. Lavelle, Court Crier, at $2 per day. As tip- 
staves were appointed E. J. Williams, Thomas J. McGuire, and Thomas 
Gilroy, who also were to receive $2 per day. Forty-nine lawyers, one after 
the other, upon motion, were duly sworn and admitted to practice in all of 
the courts. The last act of the drama was an order fixing two terms of 
court for the balance of the year, one beginning the third Monday of Octo- 
ber, to be known as the October Term, the other, the first Monday of 
December, to be known as the December Term. : 

These terms of court never came to pass. Someone discovered, pos- 
sibly it may have been Aaron Augustus Chase, that the New County Act 
did not make of Lackawanna a separate judicial district, and that, there- 
fore, the organization of its court was the business of the judges of the 
judicial district of which it was a portion, that is, of the judges of Luzerne 
County, and, as a result, a petition was forthwith presented to the Supreme 
Court for what the lawyers call a writ of mandamus, directing the judges 
of said court, the Honorable Garrick M. Harding, the Honorable John 
Handley, and the Honorable W. H. Stanton, to forthwith take possession 
of the field and organize the courts of the new county, as, in fact, it was 
still a portion of the Eleventh Judicial District. The prayer of this peti- 


tion was granted, and in obedience to the order of the Supreme Court, these 


Luzerne County judges, on Oct. 24, 1878, solemnly proceeded to do over 
again all of the things that had been previously done by the Honorable 
Benjamin F. Bentley. 

At this session, according to the minutes thereof, the first act of the 
court seems to have been the reading of the writing of mandamus which 
had been directed to the judges of Luzerne County. The writ, after re- 
citing the petition of Aaron A. Chase, a citizen and taxpayer, late of the 
County of Luzerne, residing in that portion which had been designated a 
new county, called Lackawanna, and in which, among other things, he 
alleged that the new County of Lackawanna still belonged to the Eleventh 
Judicial District, ordered that a writ of peremptory mandamus issue to 
Garrick M. Harding, President; John Handley and W. H.- Stanton, Addi- 
tional Judges of the Court of Common Pleas of the Eleventh Judicial Dis- 
trict, forthwith to meet and organize the several courts of the new county. 
After the reading of this writ of mandamus, the Court Officers pro tem 
were appointed, J. F. Standish, Stenographer, at $12 a day ; Samuel New- 
house, Court Clerk, at $7 per day; Albert Barnes, Court Crier, at $5 per 
day; and for tipstaves, Seargant Coggins, T. M. Barrett, Patrick Golden 
and George Allen, at $2 per day. 

A standing order was then made, fixing the terms of court at four, 
and, until otherwise ordered, the time for holding them should be the first 
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Monday of February, the first Monday of May, the first Monday of August, 
and the first Monday of October. 

After these preliminary matters, the Way was opened for the admis- 
sion of lawyers to become members of the Bar, and, as the activity of 
Mr. Aaron A. Chase had brought about the proper and legal organization 
of the courts, it is quite likely that the Honorable Garrick M. Harding felt 
that in the matter of being admitted to the Bar, he should be preferred to 
the other lawyers. The record shows the admission of A. A. Chase on 
personal application, and immediately thereupon it became no doubt 
the pleasant privilege of the then only member of the Bar to move the 
admission of his brethren Honorable W. G. Ward, Cornelius Smith, J. H. 
Campbell, John F. Connolly, Corydon H. Wells, Lemuel Ammerman, D. W. 
Rank, A. H. Winton, A. S. Hottenstein, J. Niven Hill, Paul R. Weitzen, 
D. W. Connolly, R. W. Archbald, M. J. Wilson, H. H. Coston, George F. 
Bentley, J. D. Regan, John B. Collings, Honorable George Sanderson, F. S. 
Porter, Daniel Hannah, J. M. C. Ranck; F. L. Hitchcock, Fred Fuller, L. M. 
Bunnell, W. H. Gearhart, E. N. Willard, E. C. Dimmick, J. B. Snyder, C. L. 
Howley, George B. Kulp, Alfred Darte, Jr., C. L. Lamb, George R. Bedford, 
W. W. Lathrope, James Mahon, Lyman H. Bennett, George K. Powell, D. S, 
Bennett, J. D. Coons, B. M. Espy, G. Mortimer Lewis, Thomas H. Atherton, 
E. Robinson, D. L. O’Neil, F. E. Loomis, Henry A. Knapp, F. A. Whitlock, 
Harold Leach, I. H. Burns, F. D. Collins, S. B. Price, A. K. Oswald, E. 
Merrifield, C. R. Pitcher, Thomas F. Wells, George S. Horn, Charles du Pont 
Breck, O. B. Gardner, Gustave Hohn, Charles Pike, H. N. Patrick, T. R. 
Martin, M. Cannon, S. J. Strauss, Alex Farnham, George H. Squires, J. E. 
Burr, Philo C. Gritman and Wilbur F. Lathrop. : 

In passing, it should be noted that this organization session of the 
court was not held, as it was before, in the Tripp Building, at the corner 
of Linden Street and Wyoming Avenue, but in what was then known as the 
“Washington Hall Building,” a large three-story brick structure, at the 
corner of Penn and Lackawanna avenues, where now stands the business 
place of Samter Brothers Company. One Addison Sweetser, it seems, the 
owner of this building, on Sept. 8, 1878, the very day after the organiza- 
tion of the Bentley Court, had offered to the County Commissioners the 
use of the second and third stories of that building for court purposes free 
of rent, and, quite naturally, the County Commissioners of that early day, 
as always since, being of an economical turn of mind, accepted the offer. 
They, at the same time, entered into a lease with the Second National 
Bank, that owned a large building opposite on Lackawanna Avenue, for 
the use of a portion of that building for the public offices. The hall, which 
Addison Sweetser had so generously donated to the public use, was, in its 
proportions, quite ample for its purpose. The older lawyer of the day may 
still remember climbing the two flights of stairs leading from the rear end 
of this then plain brick building to the third floor, and, entering the always 
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English fashion, very high above the heads of the audience. He may also 
recall the fact that before the, bench was an enclosed space, always held 
sacred to the use of the lawyers. 

The situation was now a curious if not an embarrassing one: Here was 
a new county, with a court, but with no judges of its own, and two of the 
judges of the Eleventh Judicial District, of which it was considered a part, 
were actually residents of the City of Scranton, Judge Handley and Judge 
Stanton, who, with Judge Harding, regularly held the courts of Luzerne 
County, at Wilkes-Barre. As soon as possible, application was naturally 
made to the Legislature for relief, and at the very next session thereof an 
Act was passed making of the new county a separate judicial district, and, 
at the same time, providing that Judge Handley and J udge Stanton might 
elect to serve out their terms of office as judges of the newly created 
judicial district. The Scranton Court was naturally their choice, and so it 
came to pass that the Honorable John Handley, as the senior judge in 
commission, became the really first President Judge of the Courts of 
Lackawanna County after the county had become a separate judicial dis- 
trict, and the Honorable W. H. Stanton, the additional judge. 


The Bench.—-There are a few lawyers, but sad to relate only a very 
few, now living, who can recall with distinctness even the personal appear- 
ance of the three judges who organized the first legally constituted court 
of Lackawanna County. In a way, they may remember that the Honor- 
able Garrick M. Harding was but of medium height, rather stoutly built, 
perhaps, due to good living, and that he habitually wore a garb cut to a 
finish of his own. Widely known in his day and generation as a brilliant 
man, he was said to have been at times autocratic and dictatorial, but his 
one session in Lackawanna necessarily afforded him few opportunities, if 
any, for the display of these qualities. A portrait of him, presented by his 
son to the Bar Association, may still be seen hanging on the wall of one of 
the court rooms. That he was the presiding judge of the first session of 
the court in Scranton appears to have always been a thing of which he was 
proud, and the memory of the event is perpetuated by this portrait. 

On his right, at this, first session, sat the Honorable John Handley, 
who, for some years, had been a resident of the City of Scranton and who 
was then the senior additional law judge of the Eleventh Judicial District. 
Not like Harding, stout, robust and quick of action, he was a tall man, 
somewhat over six feet in height, and, apparently not much given to feast- 
ing, he had no superflous flesh, but had the appearance of a strong man. 
He, too, had a distinctive garb, an high collar, with a stock, a big, broad- 
rimmed soft hat, and a coat with long tails to it, a sort of judicial makeup 
that would and did attract attention anywhere and everywhere. When 
the Legislature, early in the session of 1879, made it possible for him to ~ 
elect to serve out his term of office as President-Judge of the Lackawanna 
courts, he so elected, and, by so doing, became really the county’s first 
president-judge. He filled the position for several years. When actually 
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on the bench in manner he was invariably dignified, courteous, and, though 
some lawyers who knew him wel] say of him that he possessed not ‘an 
abounding knowledge of the law, yet he did evidently have a great fund of 
common sense which seemingly was a sufficient guide for him in business 
presented to him. Many of the people, possibly from his manner or ap- 
pearance, certainly thought him a great lawyer, “than whom there was 
no greater in all Israel’; for when his term was about to expire, in Janu- 
ary, 1885, there was a great hue and cry among them for his re-election ; 
but, with three candidate in the field, one a Republican, the other two, 
Democrats, the politicians, among whom he had many enemies, managed 
to defeat him. The Honorable R. W. Archibald, the Republican candidate, 
was elected by a minority of the entire vote cast. 

As has probably been already said, when the county was first formed, 
it was not, by the statute creating it, made a Separate judicial district, and, 
with the two other judges of the Eleventh Judicial District, Judges Hard- 
ing and Handley, also sat another man, who was also a member of the 
Bench of the Eleventh J udicial District. He was the result of one of those 
labor movements, once so characteristic of this community, and had been 


put there by the vote of the working people, the Honorable William H. 


Stanton, who was also a resident of the City of Scranton. He had defeated 
Judge Dana who, for some years, had served with distinction on the Bench 
of Luzerne County, and was renominated for election by both of the 
political parties of Luzerne County. When the time came for Judge 
Stanton to make his election, under the statute, to sit either in Luzerne or 
in Lackawanna, the new county, something apparently happened, some- 
thing not generally known, or not Supposed to be, in consequence of which 
he resigned on Feb. 25, 1879. Whatever may have been the trouble, or 
whatever else he may have lacked, he certainly affected, in his bearing, 
the manners of a judge, but in his later years was rather austere than 
really dignified. While, for some years after leaving the bench he at- 
tempted practice at the Bar of Lackawanna County, he never seemed to 
prosper greatly. The shadow of persecution, real or imaginary, appeared 
always to follow him; he made few, if any worthwhile business connec- 


tions, and when he died, he was very poor. 


As the law then was, every county which was not a Separate judicial 
district was entitled to possess what was known as lay judges, that is, two 
respectable citizens of the community who might sit upon the bench, par- 
ticipating in its business and, between terms, in the absence of the law 
judge discharge certain judicial functions. This law and the then status 
of Lackawanna County made it possible for the people, in the fall of 1878, 
by an election then held, to provide themselves with ‘two of these orna- 
mental judges. William J. Lewis, a Welsh Republican, and Patrick N. 
Moffatt, an Irish Democrat, were the elect, and both were allowed, by the 
Constitution and the grace of God, to serve out their five-year terms. 
While they were on the bench, Lackawanna County was made a Separate - 
judicial district, and no others followed them, so that they enjoyed the 
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distinction of being the only lay judges that Lackawanna County ever 
possessed. They were both estimable citizens, both men of affairs. Judge 
Lewis was a deservedly popular business man of Scranton, and later be- 
came the Sheriff of the County, and Judge Moffatt, who was then a har- 
ness maker residing in Carbondale, was a pleasant, affable gentleman 
generally esteemed throughout the community. 

The vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Judge Stanton was filled 
by the appointment of the Honorable Alfred Hand, March 4, 1879. The 
entire bench was then composed of John Handley, President Judge, and 
Alfred Hand, additional law’ judge, with whom were associated, as lay 
judges, William J. Lewis and Patrick N. Moffatt. The law judges, in those 
days, never both appeared on the bench together. It was the custom for 
the lay judges, however, both to sit at the sessions of the court, one on 
either side of the presiding law judge who, of course, was always the 
presiding officer, consulting either one or the other, or both of his asso- 
ciates, whenever he deemed it necessary, or frequently, perhaps, for the 
sake of appearance. Neither Judge Handley nor Judge Hand, it is said 
by those who knew them well, were of the type of judicial timber that 
would likely pay much attention to the opinions of lay judges, particularly 
in law matters, although they were supposed to have an equal voice in the 
decision of cases arising in the courts. 

From a political point of view, the situation was an interesting one 
and might well have given occasion for squabbles and differences of opin- 
ions. Handley was a Democrat, Hand, a Republican, and the two lay 
judges different in their politics, one being a Democrat, the other, a Re- 
publican, but so far as the public was allowed to know, then or now, there 
was always peace and harmony among them, and nothing occurred by way 
of discord to disturb the faith and confidence of the people in the integrity 
of the bench or in the administration of law. 

When, after defeating J udge Handley, the Honorable R. W. Archibald 
took his seat at the January Term of 1885, Judge Alfred Hand became, by 
seniority of commission, the President-Judge, and, according to the speech 
of people who ought to have known something about it, he insisted, and 
perhaps rightly, upon being actually President-Judge, that is, upon being 
accorded at least the traditional respect due to his office, by his associates 
and by everybody else. In plain English, he was the boss of the court. 
He was generally considered an exceptionally able judge, not only locally, 
but throughout the State, so that when a vacancy occurred, in 1888, on 
the Supreme Bench of the Commonwealth, he was elevated to that posi- 
tion by the appointment of the Governor. There he proved equal to the 
requirements of the place and discharged its duties so as to win distinction. 

When this vacancy, caused by the elevation of Judge Hand, occurred, 
although he was a Democrat there was no thought of any other person to 
fill it than that of Frederick W. Gunster, a very prominent member of the 
Bar whom everybody respected. On Aug. 14, 1888, he received the 
unanimous nomination of his own party, and later, having received the 
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endorsement of the Republican Convention, he was, on Nov. 16, 1887, after 
having been duly elected, appointed by a Republican Governor to fill the 
vacancy then existing until the first Monday of January following. In 
1898, after having served the term for which he had been elected, he was 
again the choice of both political parties, and was again elected without 
opposition. For all this there was unquestionably a reason. An able law- 
yer and an honest man, it was never said of him, not even thought of him, 
that any social or business relationship of his life, in the least degree, ever 
had any influence upon his judicial action, much less his political faith or 
his partisan connections. Respected by all the people whom he served, 
and while still a member of the Bench, he died, after a long and painful 
illness, on Jan. 30, 1900. 

The Legislature of 1887, by a Special Act, made provision for an addi- 
tional law judge for the Forty-fifth Judicial District, that is, for the Lacka- 
wanna County Courts; and so it came to pass that the Honorable Henry A. 
Knapp, by appointment of the Governor, became a law judge of Lacka- 
wanna County until some person could be elected to the place. Judge 
Knapp was then a young man, but it has never been said of him that he 
failed to discharge the duties of his high place with dignity and ability. 
At the election following, he ran for the office as a candidate of his party, 
the Republican, having for his opponent, a Democrat, the late Honorable 
John F. Connolly. The latter had been District Attorney of the County, 
was widely known and of brilliant parts, and he had many strong friends 
and many strong enemies. The contest developed into quite a bitter one, 
and the Democratic candidate was elected over Judge Knapp, although it 
has been said that if some of his ill-advised friends had not restorted to 
unfair criticism and violent abuse of his opponent, Judge Knapp would 
probably have been successful. The Bench now became Archibald, Guns- 
ter and Connolly, with the former as President-Judge. 

Judge Archibald is authority for the fact that it was Judge Connolly 
who first suggested the thought that led to the so-called “Court en banc.” 
From the erection of the County, in 1878, it had always been the custom 
for a single judge to sit and dispose of business, in chambers ag in the 
court. This rule applied to the Arugment Court as well as to the other 
courts, but Judge Connolly felt, and so expressed himself, that if they sat 
together in the Argument Court, conflicts of opinion might be avoided, and 
that there might be less embarrassment arising in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the courts. The present system was then adopted, and until quite 
recent times, the suggestion of Judge Connolly has seemed to serve its 
purpose well. While a young man, and still on the Bench, at his Scranton 
home, he died Nov. 30, 1892. 

On Dec. 24, 1892, to succeed Judge Connolly Governor Pattison, a 
Democrat, appointed the late Honorable Peter Paul Smith who had recently 
come from Honesdale to Scranton. In the fall of 1893 the nominee of his 
party, he sought election for a full term, but was defeated by the Honor- 
able Henry M. Edwards who, like Judge Connolly before him, had been a 
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district attorney of the Court, and was, therefore, well known throughout 
the judicial district. Not discouraged, however, the next year Judge 
Smith again ran for the office, that time against the Honorable R. W. 
Archibald, whose term was about to expire, but was again defeated. 
Judge Smith later became a candidate for a place on the Superior Court 
Bench. This time he was successful, and for a number of years filled the 
position of an appellate judge with distinguished ability. 

In the meanwhile, and following the death of the Honorable Frederick 
W. Gunster, Mr. John P. Kelly, a young man but prominent at the Bar, 
was appointed by Governor Stone to fill the vacancy caused by that death 
until the January after the fall election, at which election he was chosen 
for the full ten-year term. The appointment and election of this gentle- 
man found especial favor with the entire membership of the Bar, and, 
without giving heed to politics or anything else save the performance of 
his duties, he served with entire satisfaction to everybody until, by reason 
of the limited salary then paid to a judge, he found it necessary to resign 
and again take up the practice of a profession in which he has ever since 
been prominent and eminently successful. His quitting the judicial office 
left a vacancy to be filled by political appointment, as did the resignation 
of Judge Archibald, in 1901. 

~ When both of these events unfortunately happened, there was a resi- 
‘dent of the City, one Frederick W. Fleitz, a practicing lawyer, but more of 
a politician than a member of that profession, who seems to have had 
considerable influence or pull at Harrisburg. Through his influence, his 
law partner, J. W. Carpenter, a modest, worthy and unassuming lawyer, 
was appointed first to succeed Judge Archibald, and afterwards, again, to 
succeed Judge Kelly, April 16, 1901 and Jan. 9, 1908, respectively. On the 
first occasion, when he ran for the full term, he lost out to the Honorable 
E. C. Newcomb, a Democrat, who has ever since served with distinction, 
and the second time, to the Honorable James J. O’Neill, a Carbondale law- 
yer, who, always gracious and kindly, seemed to find it difficult to get rid 
of the work assigned to him. 

In the meanwhile, the Honorable Henry M. Edwards, through the 
resignation of Judge Archibald, had become the President-Judge, and for 
a number of years the Bench was composed of the Honorable H. M. 
Edwards, the Honorable E. C. Newcomb and the Honorable James J. 
O’Neill. 

The atmosphere of the Court now seemed gradully to change; the old 
order of things, when the President-Judge was really the effective head 
of the institution, appeared to change somewhat, and it was understood, or 
at least, given out, that politics was interfering with the harmony of the 
Bench. Judge Edwards was a Welshman, born and bred in Wales, and, 
although he came to America when still a young man, was always in- 
tensely Welsh. His political popularity, or, possibly, it would be better 
to say strength was, unquestionably attributable to that fact. It is said 
that the educational opportunities of his youth had been limited but he 
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possessed a bright mind with a remarkably retentive memory, so that 
when he afterwards came to the Bench by a process of absorption, as well 
as by study, he was able quickly to adjust his mind to the requirements of 
the place. He was mild mannered, of an easy disposition, but when 
occasion required, showed the possession of a strong will. 

The judges time and again, especially during the later years of J udge 
Edwards’ life, were openly charged, rightfully or wrongfully, at least by 
certain newspapers, with playing politics and using their offices to promote 
their political prospects. 

After the resignation of Judge Archbald Judge Edwards served as 
President-Judge to the day of his death, Nov. 27, 1925, and enjoyed the 
distinction of sitting upon the Bench of Lackawanna County as a judge 
for a longer period of time than any of his predecessors. He was long 
in the public service, did an immense amount of work, and deserves credit 
for it. 

When the term of Judge James J. O’Neill was about to expire in 
the fall of 1919, there arose another contest for place upon the Bench. 
He was the Democratic candidate to suceed himself, and was opposed by 
George W. Maxey, as the Republican candidate, who had been district 
attorney of the county and who was a violent partisan. He was a tireless 
and indefatigable worker, however, and Judge O'Neill, though personally 
much liked, because of his apparent indifference, went down to defeat. 

As has been said before, President-Judge Edwards died on Nov. Pat B 
1925, making a vacancy to be filled by the Governor, who, after much 
delay, finally, on March 13, 1926, appointed one of his friends to the vacant 
office, Mr. Albert L. Watson, a member of the Bar for some years who 
had up to that time not made much of an impression as a lawyer on the 
community. He sat upon the Bench from the date of his appointment 
until the first Monday in January, 1928, when he retired because of the 
election of Mr. Will Leach, a member of the Bar who ran against him 
at the primaries as a candidate of his own party, the Republican, in 1927. 
Mr. Leach won out in both primaries, that of the Republican and that 
of the Democratic party, which, of course, assured his election at the 
general election. This result was caused, not so much on account of any 
personal unpopularity of Judge Watson, but, it is said, because his course 
had been such, in the transaction of judicial business with Judge Maxey, 
as to create in the public mind the belief that there was too much politics 
being played among the judges on the Bench. The Honorable Will Leach 
became a judge at the January term of 1928, free and untrammeled, and 
under no obligations, political or otherwise, to anybody, and it is evidently 
the hope of the community that in his course he will avoid all social, busi- 
ness or political relationships that may have a tendency, naturally if not 
necessarily, to influence him in the conduct of the affairs of his office. 

Quite a number of years before the election of Judge Leach, some- 
thing of no little moment had happened in the judicial annals of the 
County. In the early days, the judges of the Court of Common Pleas 
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had jurisdiction in all Orphans Court matters, and with the aid and 
assistance of the younger members of the Bar as auditors, all accounts 
in the estates of decedents were passed upon and the estate distributed to 
the beneficiaries. In 1901 the Legislature passed an Act providing for a 
separate Orphans Court in and for the county of Lackawanna, and a judge 
therefor to be elected and commissioned for the same term and in the 
same manner as the judges of the Courts of Common Pleas thereof. 
This Act was approved on July 11, 1901, and shortly thereafter A. A. Vos- 
burg was appointed to serve until the people of the judicial district should 
elect one for themselves. Shortly thereafter, on September 3, 1901, J udge 
Vosburg was appointed, and he it was who organized the Court. He held 
the office and satisfactorily discharged his duties until the first Monday 
of January, 1908. 

In the meantime, an election had occurred, in the fall of 1902, and 
the candidate opposed to him, a Democrat, the Honorable M. F. Sando, 
was elected, and, of course, he took possession of the office in January 
of 1903. He enjoyed the distinction, at that time, of being the only person 
elected to a judicial office in the county who had actually been born 
within the present limits of the City of Scranton, an event which occurred 
in what is now known as Hyde Park, on May 8, 1862. He was educated 
in the public schools, graduating at the Scranton High School in the same 
class with Judge Kelly in 1879, and, though not a college bred man, by 
hard work he has more than measured up to the requirements of his 
place, and always, by his conduct, compelled the respect of every person 
who came in contact with him. Ata meeting of the Bar, held on Novem- 
ber 19, 1917, a resolution, offered by the late James H. Torrey, a leader 
of the Bar, was adopted which truly reflected the opinion of the lawyers 
as to him. 

“That the members of the Bar take this occasion to declare their 
unanimous and unqualified confidence in the integrity, impartiality and 
judicial capacity of Judge Sando, and certify from their intimate knowl- 
edge as practitioners in his Court to his industrious, careful and unim- 
peachable discharge of the weighty duties which have devolved upon him 
during the 15 years of his incumbancy of the responsible office which he 
holds.” 

In this year, 1928, Judge Sando is still the Orphans Court Judge of 
Lackawanna County, and still possesses the entire good will of all of 
the members of the Bar. 


The Bar Association—The Good Book says that it is not well for 
man to be alone. He is a social being, and what he accomplishes he does 
rather as a group than as an individual. The achievements of a lawyer now 
and then would not make a history of the Bar of Lackawanna County, 
and it seems that that history is best shown by an account of the beginning, 
the growth and the present status of the Bar Association, the germ of 
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which is to be found in the united action of a few of the lawyers who were 
practitioners in the old Mayor’s Court of Scranton when it was first 
organized, in 1866. 

There was a common need for books, or rather, more books. While 
it is true that some of the lawyers, the more fortunate ones, possessed 
considerable libraries of their own, they were hardly adequate to meet 
the demands of the changing times; and the acquisition of outside reports, 
those of other states, particularly, then probably more expensive than 
now, was too much of a charge upon the limited means of the individual 
lawyer. There was a need, also, of a larger line of text books and the 
English Law Reports, so the call went out for the first meeting of the 
lawyers of the Mayor’s Court that ways and means might be devised for 
the establishment of a law library. 

It was, it will be noted, co-operation only for a specific and limited 
purpose; the idea of a bar association had not yet been conceived, that 
is, of a local bar association, possibly because all of these lawyers were 
members of the Luzerne County Bar and of its association, if there was 
any in existence at that time. At this meeting, after considerable dis- 
cussion, it was determined to apply to the Legislature for a special act 
incorporating a library. This application was made in 1869, three years 
after Scranton had become, in name, a city, and the passage of an act was 
Secured, incorporating an association under the name and style of “The 
Scranton Law and Library Association.” This act was approved April 17, 
1869, and, among other things, provided that the officers of the corpora- 
tion should consist of a president, a secretary, a treasurer and an execu- 
tive committee of three persons, and went on to provide, by Section Four, 
“That all fines and penalties imposed, or hereafter to be imposed, by the 
several courts of the City of Scranton, which, under existing laws, are 
not payable to the Commonwealth for its use, which would otherwise be 
estreated into the treasury of the City of Scranton, arising from rec- 
ognizances forfeited in the courts thereof, are hereby authorized and 
directed to be collected by the said association and paid into the hands of 
its treasurer, to be expended in the purchase and maintenance of a law 
library, under the direction of the Recorder of the Mayor’s Court, for 
the City of Scranton, and of the executive committee of said Association.” 
That is, the fund for the support of the law library was to be derived 
largely from fines and forfeited recognizances in the Mayor’s Court of 
‘Scranton. 

For a time, but for a very short time, this seemed to be a workable 
proposition. Upon the authority of the late Judge Archibald, who had 
some recollection of the matter, a small room was secured for library 
purposes on the second floor of what was then known as the Chittenden 
Drug Store Building, the third floor of which was used for court room 
purposes, and some money, possibly a thousand dollars, was actually col- 
lected by the Association out of forfeited recognizances, and a small 
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library was purchased and set up in that room. Among the books so 
purchased were the reports of the New York Court of Appeals and the 
Pennsylvania Pamphlet Laws. What the others were he did not remember. 

Of course, when the Mayor’s Court of the City of Scranton constitu- 
tionally went out of existence, in 1875, and there were no longer any 
moneys derived from fines and forfeited recognizances that might be 
used for the purchase of books, the library, as then supported, necessarily 
went out of existence and became a dead thing. For a number of years 
and until, in 1878, Lackawanna became a new county of the Common- 
wealth, with a bar and a court of its own; then another step forward was 
taken towards getting an organization of the lawyers, and this time again 
the incentive was the need for books and a library. 

The late Honorable Edward N. Willard who, in the meanwhile had 
taken a prominent position at the Bar, a man of initiative as he always 
was, assumed leadership of the movement, and he, with orders, proceeded 
to create an organization, under the Act of June 2, 1874, providing for 
the formation of limited partnerships or joint stock companies, to be 
known as “The Lackawanna Law and Library Association, Ltd.” Each 
of the subscribers to the Articles of the Association was to contribute or 
pay into the common fund, as capital, the sum of three hundred dollars, 
and with such a fund as a beginning for the enterprise, it was hoped that 
it might be successful. In some way the books which had once been 
stored on the second floor of the old Chittenden Drug Store Building were 
secured, and, with other new books acquired by the funds paid in by 
the subscribers to the Articles of the new Association, were placed in a 
room on the third floor of what was then known as “The Library Build- 
ing”’—a new building that had been but recently erected on land where 
now stands the Globe Store, on Wyoming Avenue, and then owned, in 
common, by H. S. Pierce, H. B. Phelps and Thomas Dickson. It soon 
became evident, however, that this form of organization was hardly 
adequate to the use attempted to be made of it; it made no provision for 
a regular and sufficient income with which to keep the library a going 
concern, and interest in it, sufficient for its successful maintenance, soon 
ceased to appear. The books were for the exclusive use of the members 
of the Association, and apparently even the members of the Association 
at an early date became indifferent to it. It soon fell into a state of decay, 
but remained, however, where it had been established until the erection of 
the new Court House, upon the completion of which, in 1884, it was trans- 
ferred to a small and dark room in that building. 

In the meanwhile, during all these years, nothing had been done to 
form a real bar association—a bar association that would be of benefit 
to its membership and a social unit of some moment in the community. 
The Associations, both the one organized in the days of the old Mayor’s 
Court, and the one formed upon the erection of the new county, were both 
formed simply for the purpose of establishing and maintaining a law 
library; but after all, they were steps towards the creation of that feeling 
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of class consciousness necessary for the successful conduct of any kind 
of a social group, if a bar association may be said to be one. ~ 

For a period of ten years, that from 1879 to 1890, the joint stock 
company, The Lackawanna Law and Library Association, Ltd., limped 
and lumbered along. A few books were purchased, but only a few. An 
organization that did not embrace the entire membership of the Bar and, 
to some degree, exclusive, its collection of books alone was hardly suf- 
ficient to compel a general interest in it among the lawyers, nor did its 
existence tend to contribute largely to the fraternization of the Bar. 

In the meantime a new Court House had been erected, which had 
been completed in 1884, and in which the library finally found a refuge, 
but not an honored place. Nor did the lawyer, although an essentia] 
factor in the administration of law and a gentleman supposed to be of 
some importance, find much better treatment. No provision whatever 
was made for his comfort, unless a little, dirty “hole in the wall,” a small 
room, six by ten, a sort of anteroom to a water closet, with six broken 
chairs, and a spittoon in the center of it, could be considered as such. 

The possession of a court house, and of a place for the storage of 
books, however, may have contributed somewhat to the solidarity of the 
Bar. For now first began banquets, held at long intervals, for the mem- 
bers of the Association, at which there was much eating, some drinking 
and much speechmaking, orations by favored ones about “The Junior 
Bar,” “The Senior Bar,” “The Bench,” “The State of Pennsylvania” and 
“The United States of America.” But still there remained no effective 
organization among the lawyers, not even for the purpose of keeping up 
a library which was even then going from bad to worse. 

Some of the active spirits of the existing Association, in view of the 
conditions then existing, finally put their heads together, and, after con- 
demning the form of the then Association, resolved upon the creation of 
a corporation under the Act of April 29, 1874 and its supplements, to be 
known not simply as a library association, but as “The Lackawanna Law 
and Library Association.” In the certificate of incorporation it was pro- 
vided that it should be managed by a board of directors consisting of 
seven members, and those named in it for the first year were Edward N. 
Willard, Henry M. Edwards, Herman Osthaus, James H. Torrey, Thomas 
F. Wells, Samuel B. Price and Cornelius Comegys. It, of course, had the 
power, also, to make proper rules and by-laws for the requirements of the 
organization, but they were evidently framed with the thought in mind 
to secure funds with which to purchase books to be used exclusively by 
members of the Association, that is, they contemplated an exclusive 
organization which, with no other object in view, did not include the entire 
membership of the Bar. The initiation fee was twenty-five, and the 
annual dues ten dollars. 

This step seems to have put, for a while, a little more life into the 
concern. The space now occupied by the Orphans Court and Judge Sando, 
the Orphans Court Judge, was secured for library purposes, cheaply 
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furnished, and to it the books were removed. For several years an 
occasional banquet was held for the promotion of fellowship and the 
“ood of the order,” but other activities there were none, and even the 
infrequent banquet first languished and then ceased to be. 

It was apparent that there was still something wrong, many members 
of the Bar refused to join it, and some of those who did failed to pay 
their dues. The minutes of the meetings held by the directors from time 
to time when a quorum could be obtained showed the collection of money 
to be a growing difficulty, a matter of constant concern, and finally, an 
indebtedness that could not be paid. 

The thing was gradually drifting towards dissolution, when several 
of the young lawyers, alive to the situation, W. J. Torrey, C. R. Bedford, 
W. L. Houck, W. J. Fitzgerald and Frank E. Donnelly, took it upon them- 
selves to call a meeting of all the members of the Bar to be held on June 
19, 1918, “for the purpose of forming a bar association (not interfering 
with the present Library Association), of which every member shall be 
a member without initiation and with only nominal dues.” 

This meeting was held and presided over by Mr. W. J. Fitzgerald. 
The result was the appointment of the Committee consisting. of S. B. 
Price, H. A. Knapp and C. H. Welles, who had favored reforming the 
existing corporation, and George D. Taylor, R. L. Levy and C. By Little, 
who had contended for the creation of an entirely new bar association. 
Afterwards, this Committee unanimously adopted and recommended to 
the Lackawanna Law and Library Association and to the members of the 
Bar of Lackawanna County the following scheme or plan: 

“Gentlemen: Your Committee appointed at meetings held heretofore 
by the Bar and Bar Association, respectfully report as follows: 

“1. We recommend that all dues unpaid by members of the Bar 
to date be exonerated. 

“9 That the name of the Lackawanna Law and Library Association 
be changed by order of court to the Lackawanna Bar Association. 

“2 That every member of the Bar of Lackawanna County be at 
once admitted to the new association without initiation, and the secretary 
of the old association give immediate notice to all members of the Bar 
that they are members of the new association and are expected to attend 
its meetings and participate in its proceedings. 

“4. That the members of the Bar in a meeting hereafter held fix 
the amount of annual dues, which shall be the same for all members. 

“5 That the present officers of the Lackawanna Law and Library 
Association present their resignations and that the resignations be ac- 
cepted. 

“6 That when the name of the Law and Library Association is 
changed, the charter be amended so that the directorate shall consist 
of twenty members. 

“7 That from the directors different committees be appointed on 
lectures before the Bar Association and meetings for various purposes 
to the interest and benefit of the members. 
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“8. That a committee be appointed to take up these suggestions and 
formulate them and carry out the suggestions made. 

“9. That it is the sense of this committee that this new organization 
shall constitute a lawyers club. 

“10. The committee suggests that a movement be made to secure 
better headquarters for the lawyers and the library and in other ways 
to promote the united interest of all the members of the Bar. 

“11. It is also the sense of this committee that this Bar Association 
elect and send once a year a representative to the State Association of 
Pennsylvania.” 

At separate meetings held in the month of J uly, the scheme of the 
Committees, or its report, was presented to both bodies, to the Lacka- 
wanna Law and Library Association, and to the entire membership of 
the Bar, and was agreed upon and adopted, and the Committee appointed 
to carry its provisions into effect. Immediately began and followed the 
successive steps necessary to put the new plan into operation. The then 
existing officers presented their resignations, but, upon request, agreed 
to finish the terms for which they had been elected. A committee of five 
persons, S. B. Price, W. J. Fitzgerald, W. J. Torrey, R. L. Levy and James 
K. Davis, was created to see to it that the plan of re-organization in all 
of its details should be carried out. This they did and did well. The 
Charter of the corporation was amended so that in name it became “The 
Lackawanna Bar Association,” and the Board of Directors, the govern- 
ing body, was increased from seven to twenty-one members. An entirely 
new set of by-laws providing for monthly meetings of the Directors and 


for an executive committee and other standing committees covering the: 


activities of a real bar association, was prepared and put into operation. 
The effect was magical. Where before there had been chaos, now there 
was an ordered course. The monthly meeting of the Directors and the 
work of the standing and special committees created a sustained interest 
in the organization that was made manifest immediately in many ways. 

The Honorable Henry A. Knapp continued to be President of the 
re-organized Association until January, 1920, when he was succeeded in 
the office by the election of Cornelius Comegys who, for eight years, has 
served in that capacity. In the meantime, and even before the election 
of Mr. Comegys to the Presidency, a movement had been begun by the 
membership of the Bar to bring about a change in the unsatisfactory 
conditions existing at the Court House. The interior arrangement was 
such that the public business could not be transacted without great incon- 
venience to Bench and Bar and people alike, and it seemed necessary, in 
some way, to make available, for office room and business purposes, much 
of the interior of the building that was simply waste space. 

The County Commissioners were waited upon by a committee of the 
Bar and plans procured and submitted for changes and improvements 
which would necessarily cost the County at least $200,000.00. But the 
Commissioners were unwilling, on their own responsibility, to undertake 
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to carry them out without first having ascertained, by a referendum, the 
will of the people of the county through an election. So it came to pass 
that the question was submitted at the primary election held in the 
Spring of 1920. That the matter might be fairly presented to the people, 
the members of the Bar Association, through a Campaign Committee, 
headed by Mr. Willard M. Bunnell, as chairman, conducted a vigorous 
canvass, paying the expenses thereof out of their own pockets. This 
election they won, and, as a result, the interior of the Court House was 
very materially altered; an elevator was placed therein, making it pos- 
sible to utilize the third floor of the building for a district attorney’s 
office, a clerk of the courts’ office, a grand jury room, for other jury rooms, 
and other offices. On the second floor, out of the large court room was 
made a beautiful court room of smaller dimensions, decent and appropriate 
quarters for the lawyers and an unusually attractive room for the Law 
Library. In addition to these changes, on the second floor, there was 
found space for an Orphans’ Court Room and chambers for the Orphans’ 
Court Judge. On the first floor the public officers who were there located 
were given additional space, the prothonotary, the sheriff, the register of 
wills and the recorder of deeds. These alterations and improvements made 
of the Court House a place that will be sufficient for its purposes for 
many years. 

Having secured a fitting place for a library, the members of the 
Association then proceeded to put it in proper shape by the purchase of 
books, which, from time to time, has been done, until there are now upon 
its shelves 9571 volumes, making an almost complete working library, 
which is kept in order by a competent Librarian. 

Later on, upon the death of M. E. McDonald, Esq., the owner and 
publisher of the Lackawanna Jurist, the legal publication of the County, 
the Association acquired the title to that periodical, and has since suc- 
cessfully conducted it through an efficient executive committee. From a 
sort of moribund affair, as before habitually made up, it has been grad- 
ually developed into a legal journal containing matters of interest to the 
local lawyer. The profits arising from this publication largely go into 
the purchase of books for the Library, but it is the hope of the member- 
ship of the Association that some day a fund may be accummulated, 
through it and other sources, with which to purchase a permanent build- 
ing for the Library and the membership of the Bar Association. 

In addition to these activities, periodically, three or four times a 
year, there have been general luncheon meetings of the entire member- 
ship of the Bar, at which some guest of honor of distinction, from a dis- 
stance, has delivered an address on some subject of interest to the pro- 
fession, making the occasions memorable. Not only through these meet- 
ings, but through the activities of the various committees of the mem- 
bership, the Board of Censors, the Committee on Illegal Practices, and 
the Committee on Ethics, the movement has been constant towards a 
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higher and better order of professional feeling, so that as far as possible, 
and the fact is very evident, the shyster has become rather a rare thing. 

As the year, 1928 begins, the Officers and Directors of the Association 
are Cornelius Comegys, President; Honorable John P. Kelly, Vice-Presi- 
dent; P. V. Mattes, Secretary; the Scranton-Lackawanna Trust Company, 
Treasurer ; George L. Peck, David J. Reedy and Clarence Balentine, Execu- 
tive Committee; and Clarence Balentine, C. Reynolds Bedford, Willard 
M. Bunnell, David J. Davis, E. A. DeLaney, W. S. Diehl, W. J. Fitzgerald, 
Joseph F. Gunster, Walter L. Hill, John P. Kelly, H. A. Knapp, Charles 
B. Little, Henry C. McGrath, M. J. Martin, Philip V. Mattes, Harry Needle, 
James J. O’Malley, George L. Peck, Paul E. Pendel, Samuel B. Price, 
David J. Reedy, Harold A. Scragg, and George D. Taylor, Directors. 

At the present time (January, 1928) the membership of the entire 
Association consists of 266 members. It will be noted that, in the course 
of the years that have passed since the late Dr. Benjamin H. Throop came 
with his saddlebags to Razorville, great and many changes have occurred 
in the legal history of the community in which he peddled his pills, and 
as the year, 1928, begins, may not the thought be expressed that the 
foundation has been laid for higher and better things, and that some day 
the Bench and Bar of Lackawanna County, if they have not already found 
it, may. find that place in the sun which this most high and honorable pro- 
fession deserves. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CIVIC AND WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—COMMUNITY CHEST—HISTORICAL SOCIETY—COMMER- 
CIAL ASSOCIATIONS — YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION — RAILROAD 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS- 
SOCLATION—-YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW ASSOCIATION—HOME FOR FRIENDLESS— 
ORAL SCHOOL—BOYS’ CLUB. 


Chamber of Commerce.—The Scranton Chamber of Commerce during 
almost the entire history of Scranton has been its principal commercial, 
civic and industrial force. It has taken a very prominent part in the up- 
building of Scranton for the past sixty years. It had its beginning in the 
old Merchants Association, April 28th, 1867, exactly one year after the 
chartering of the city. In 1871 this organization was incorporated, 
changing its name to the Scranton Board of ‘Trade which is now the 
Scranton Chamber of ommerce. The late Hon. Louis Pughe was the first 
president of the Board of Trade which for a number of years occupied 
quarters at 421 Lackawanna Avenue. A Constitution and By-Laws were 
adopted in 1870 and revised in 1873 again in 1878 and once again in 
1926 when the Chamber’s new building was occupied. 

First quarters of the original Merchants Association were over the 
store of G. A. & I. F. Fuller, at 404 Lackawanna Avenue. At a meeting 
in December, 1870, a committee of three was named to consider the 
advisability of purchasing a lot and erecting a home for the organization. 
Unfortunately the movements fell through and it was not until more than 
half a century later that the Chamber of Commerce building was erected. 
Isaac Fuller, appointed in 1879, was the first paid secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 

Need. of a federal building in Scranton was urged on the government 
as early as March, 1882. In April of that same year the board took quart- 
ers in the Coal Exchange Building, Wyoming Avenue. In 1883 the board 
urged that Scranton get out of the mud by building pavements and in 
1889 advocated culm as fuel. A union station project by bridging the 
river, was promoted about the same time. It was on the suggestion of 
the board in 1889 that council openly negotiated for the purchase of 
land for Nay Aug Park. 
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In the latter part of 1896 the Board of Trade moved its headquarters 
from 421 Lackawanna Avenue to the Board of Trade Building on Linden 
Street. This structure had been erected by a holding company. Unable 
to decide upon a name for the building, the owners asked permission to 
have it known as the Board of Trade Building, promising in return a 
nominal rental fee. The proposition was accepted by the Board of Trade 
and the rental fixed at $36 a month. The offices were furnished and 
equipped at an expense of approximately $1,700, the fund being secured 
from subscriptions among members of the organization. 

The Secretary’s report in 1899 mentions the number of new buildings, 
including the Connell Building on Washington Avenue, a large department 
store, Scranton Savings Bank and Home for the Friendless. Anthracite 
tonnage for that year was 23,207,263 tons. The Board closed the year 
with an enrollment of 173 members. 

The report of 1898 called attention to the work of the Board of Trade 
in securing new industries. The Scranton Button Company erected a 
new plant. The Bliss Silk Mill erected a new plant. A woolen mill was 
built in Taylor and a silk factory in South Scranton. At the end of that 
year the membership was 185. 

The report for 1900, pointed with pride to Scranton’s population which 
had now grown to 102,026. The Klots Silk Mill and the Scranton Bolt and 
Nut Company enlarged their plants ia lies Yo" MGA: Building and the 
13th Regiment Armory were in the process of erection during this year. 
In July a Weather Station was installed in the Connell Building under the 
supervision of Mr. Donaldson of the United States Weather Bureau. 
Anthracite production for 1900 was 48,127,479 tons. 

In May, 1900, first steps were taken by the Board in the movement 
which finally resulted in the wiping out of the West Lackawanna Avenue 
grade crossing and the building of the viaduct. <A committee of the 
board headed by Col. Hitchcock conferred with President Truesdale of 
the Lackawanna Railroad and officials of the street railway company. An 
agreement was reached whereby the railroad and railway companies paid 
the cost of the viaduct and the city the resultant damages to abutting 
property owners. The plan was approved by the city and the viaduct 
erected. The structure was opened for use in the fall of 1903. 

The 1902 report called attention to the new shops of the McClave- 
Brooks Company, the Y. M. C. A. Building, the Dime Bank. It was at 
this time that the D. L. & W. Railroad started erection of extensive car 
shops in the Keyser Valley. Buildings nearing completion were the First 
National Bank, the Title Guaranty and Trust Company, the printery of 
the I. C. S., The “Cannon Ball” Railroad, now known as the Laurel Line, 
was completed in April, 1902. 

In 1909 the Chamber of Commerce conducted the first of five indus- 
trial expositions in Scranton for the purpose of showing Scranton and the 
outside world the products of Scranton industry. In 1913 the Lack- 
awanna County Farm Bureau was organized. 
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A few of the things in which the Chamber has seen fit to interest 
itself are:—agitation for and appointed a committee to take up the project 
of a new country road from Duryea to Forest City—has brought many 
conventions to the city of Scranton—established a library of city director- 
ies in its offices, which now includes directories of about 800 cities through- 
out the United States and Canada—took an active part in the successful 
movement for the restoration of the internal revenue office to Scranton— 
took a leading part in the establishment of the Scranton branch of the 
Wharton School of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania in Scranton. 
The directors of the board personally subscribed for the first $2,000 worth 
of scholarships which assured the location of this valuable institution in 
Scranton—established a playground association in Scranton, raised the 
first money for this movement, persuaded the city council to appropriate 
$6,000 and secure the passage of an ordinance creating the Municipal 
Bureau of Recreation—took the leading part in the Scranton end of the 
effort for the establishment of the Government Artillery Training Camp 
at Tobyhanna—prevented the loss of the city’s manufacturing interests, 
on a number of occasions, by assisting in the purchase of coal beneath the 
plants for surface support, and in one instance putting up a bond indem- 
nifying the plant against damage from future mine caves—secured 
through a committee of the Board of Trade, at a conference in Harris- 
burg, on July 28, 1915, with Commissioner Cunningham, of the State 
Highway Department, an agreement to’ take over, in terms agreed upon, 
the Abington Turnpike, Plank Roads Highway and the Drinker Turnpike, 
making possible the splendid state highways north and south of the 
city—did active work, through its rural bureau, in keeping down the 
price of milk in the city of Scranton in 1917, affecting a saving in the 
city’s milk bill of about $20,000 per month—has saved Scranton shippers 
money on shipments originating at Scranton—has built a Community 
Center (Chamber of Commerce Building), increasing in usefulness every 
day. ; 

In all the agitation for surface protection and mine cave relief the 
Board of Trade played a prominent part. It was mainly through the 
efforts of the board. that the voluntary agreement by coal companies to 
repair property damage from mine caves was secured. This agreement 
was cancelled several years later when legislation which operators felt 
was inimicable, was adopted but later on the plan of making repairs was 
restored by individual operators in Scranton. During the course of a 
meeting in the Board of Trade rooms on June 28, 1920, to harmonize 
plans for cave relief and bring about co-operation of all agencies working 
to that end Rev. George P. Eckman, pastor of Elm Park Church, an ardent 
surface protectionist, dropped dead following a fervent plea for co- 
operation. 

In the “factory fund” drive of 1918 when the Scranton Industrial 
Development Company was launched by the board, subscriptions amount- 
ing to $1,143,850 were pledged. The slogan was “A Million for Scranton 
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Factories.” Ralph E. Weeks was president of the board at the time. The 
special committee of directors which launched the plan was headed by H. 
G. Dunham. Five hundred members divided into fifty teams took part 
in the drive. 

In May, 1926, everyone rejoiced at the opening of the beautiful new 
Chamber of Commerce Building, the, civic center of which are grouped 
the various activities for our growth and internal welfare. Here is 
represented an ideal which long existed in the minds of leading citizens. 
The first definite action taken toward a realization of this plan was at 
a meeting of the directors of the Board of Trade, held April 23, 1923. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, SCRANTON, PA. 


A committee was appointed by President L. A. Watres and reported 
to the general membership meeting on May 14, 1923. On May 21, 1923; 
an option was secured on the Maloney plot at the corner of Mulberry 
Street and Washington Avenue for $100,000. This option was exercised 
on Aug. 15, 1923, the purchase price being paid in full in cash. This 
money was raised by the sale of $2,000 in bonds, which were the property 
of the Board of Trade; the placing with the Scranton Trust Company of 
a mortgage for $60,000 and the borrowing from the banks the other 
$38,000 necessary to complete the purchase. Meanwhile plans for raising 
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the necessary money were diligently carried forward. The plans were 
completed on Feb. 18, 1924, and showed that a three-story building meet- 
ing the approximate needs could be erected for about $700,000. 

It was recommended that this amount be raised by placing a first 
mortgage for $300,000 with Scranton banks and a second mortgage for 
$400,000 additionally secured by life insurance policies for twice that 
amount placed on the lives of certain members of the Board of Trade. A 
regular campaign was organized to accomplish the sale of these second 
mortgage bonds to the citizens of Scranton. On the same date the direct- 
ors approved the plan and authorized the campaign for the dates May 
14-21, 1924. Martin P. Kennedy was campaign chairman. On May 5, 
1924, the directors authorized the proper officers to execute the neces- 
sary papers. 

On Oct. 17, 1924, the bids were opened and the general contract 
on the building was awarded. On Monday, Oct. 27, 1924, appropriate 
ground-breaking ceremonies were conducted and the actual work on the 
construction of the building started. Soon after construction work 
started it was decided for the best interests of all, that a fourth floor 
should be added to the building at an additional cost of approximately 
$100,000, this making the total construction and furnishing cost of the 
building $800,000. 

At the 57th annual meeting it was announced that President L. A. 
Watres was presenting a specially designed pipe organ which was to be 
installed in the new building at a cost of over $50,000. At this meeting 
plans were definitely approved to conduct a membership campaign which 
was the second part of the program as outlined several years before. 
This campaign was conducted April 20-27, 1925, under the able leadership ~ 
of a past president, John H. Brooks, and resulted in placing the member- 
ship at over 4,000. 

The construction work on the building moved steadily forward so 
that on March 25, 1926, the offices of the Chamber of Commerce were 
moved from the eighth floor of the Board of Trade Building, where they 
had been for thirty years, to the new building. The actual cost of the 
building as it stands today, including all furniture, but, of course, exclud- 
ing the magnificent gift of President Watres, is $811,816.33. 

The Chamber of Commerce serves as a clearing house for community 
information, and its service has been extensively used by the business 
and industrial interests of the city as well as by out-of-town concerns. 

The presidents of the organization since the start have been: 1871— 
Lewis Pughe. 1872-3-4—George Fisher. 1875-6—G. A. Fuller. 1877- 
8-9-80-—Lewis Pughe. 1881—Wm. T. Smith. 1882-3—Thos. H. Dale. 
1884-5-6—_J. A.) Price. 1887—-H. M. Boies. 1888—Wm. Connell. 1889- 
90—W. T. Smith. 1891-2—J. M. Kemmerer. 1893-4-5-6-7—W. A. May. 
1898-9—Luther Keller. 1900-1—J. A. Lansing. 1902-3—A. W. Dickson. 
1904-5—John T. Porter. 1906-7—D. B. Atherton. 1908-9—F. L. Hitch- 
cock. 1910—Jas. G. Shepherd. 1911-12—-H. C. Reynolds. 1913-14—R. 
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E. Weeks. 1915-16—J. H. Brooks. 1917-18—H. C. Hubler. 1919—RE. 
L. Merriman. 1920-21—J. S. McAnulty. 1922-23-24-25-26-27-_Hon. L. 
A. Watres. 

For many years the official publication of the board was the Scranton 
Board of Trade Journal, established by Charles Miller. In 1926, Scranton, 
wes designated the official publication, 

Mark K.. Edgar was the last secretary of the old Board of Trade. 
In 1925 he was succeeded by Raymond H. Gibbs. 


Community Chest.—The idea of forming a Community Chest for the 
City of Scranton was first suggested and the preliminary plan formed on 
a special Kiwanis train returning from the Harrisburg Convention in 
October, 1920. Congressman Charles R. Connell, who had been at the 
Convention as one of the Scranton delegates, suggested that the Kiwanis 
Club inaugurate the movement and said that if they were successful in 
forming a Chest he would be willing to be one of the first contributors and 
subscribe $7,500. Roscoe H. Keffer, President of the Kiwanis Club, ap- 
pointed the following committee to convene interested people in this move- 
ment: Chairman Ralph A. Amerman, Hon. Charles R. Connell, E. J. Lynett, 
W. J. Pattison, and EF. H. Beavers. 

‘On Nov. 9, 1920, in the Board of Trade Rooms, on Linden Street, the 
Kiwanis Committee, appointed by Mr. Keffer, convened the following 
organizations to talk over the question of forming a Community Chest: 
The Board of Trade, Rotary Club, Advertising Club, Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Commercial Association, and the Kiwanis Club. There did not 
come from this meeting favorable action on the establishing of a Commu- 
nity Chest although several of those who met were in favor of it. On 
Feb. 23, 1921, a larger meeting was called, composed of the executives, 
officers, and board members of the charitable and welfare organizations of 
the city, together with the presidents of all the banks. Seventy-two peo- 
ple, including representatives of 26 organizations, were present. The 
speaker was Sherman C. Kingsley, Director of the Cleveland Welfare Fed- 
eration, who was brought to Scranton as the guest of the Kiwanis Club. 
A resolution was adopted at this meeting to form an association of men 
and women who contribute to approve charities and welfare associations of 
Scranton, with four outstanding purposes: 

(a) To furnish financial aid to those organizations in the city which 
minister to the health, comfort, and welfare of the residents, and by so 
doing making it unnecessary for these associations to solicit needed funds 
from the public through the medium of numerous drives of money raising 


campaigns. (b) To select and appoint from its membership an inves- 


tigating committee which will carefully inspect the budgets of the organi- 
zations soliciting aid. (c) To select and appoint from its member- 
ship a committee which will audit or employ someone who will audit the 


‘books of all organizations receiving help from the association. (d) To 


arouse public interest in local welfare agencies and secure funds for them 
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by conducting once each year a thorough and systematic money raising 
campaign. 

The meeting further unanimously adopted a resolution to effect a 
permanent organization and appoint a committee of citizens to work out 
the plan for a Community Chest of Scranton. The formal motion to adopt 
the resolution was made by Rev. Robert P. Kreitler, Rector of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, and heartily seconded by Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, Bishop 
of the Scranton Diocese. Henry G. Dunham acted as Chairman of the 
meeting and Ralph A. Amerman as Recording Secretary. 

The next meeting was held March 3, 1921, at which time four com- 
mittees were appointed: Investigating, Permanent Organization, Public- 
ity, and Finance. 

On March 25, 1921, a questionnaire was sent out to the various charit- 
able and philanthropic organizations of the city, asking whether they 
favored the Community Chest and whether they would join, and requested 
them to send in their financial reports showing receipts and expenditures 
for the years 1918, 1919, and 1920. E. H. Beavers was Chairman of this 
Preliminary Survey Committee. The organizations replied favorably, and 
the Organization Committee proceeded to draft plans of working agree- 
ments. 

On April 12, 1921, these Articles of Association and By-Laws were 
proposed and adopted. The Incorporators and Subscribers, as provided for 
in the Articles, met on June 17, 1921, and elected 24 directors, and also ap- 
pointed a committee to secure a charter. 

The first officers of the Association were elected as follows: Honorary 
President, C. S. Woolworth; President, Henry G. Dunham; Vice Presidents, 
Mortimer B. Fuller, George G. Brooks, Hon. M. F. Sando, Louis Oettinger ; 
Secretary, Ralph A. Amerman; Treasurer, Ralph L. Levy. 

The first 24 Trustees elected follow below; later the number of Trus- 
tees was increased to 40: Ralph A. Amerman, G. d’A. Belin, Michael Bosak, 
George G. Brooks, Hon. Charles R. Connell, Henry M. Edwards, Mortimer 
B. Fuller, Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, Mrs. E. B. Jermyn, R. H. Keffer, Mrs. 
E. M. Clarke, Hon. Henry A. Knapp, Rev. R. P. Kreitler, Ralph L. Levy, 
Stephen J. McDonald, Henry G. Dunham, Louis Oettinger, Frederick J. 
Platt, Hon. M. F. Sando, Rev. W. L. Sawtelle, A. A. Vosburg, Ralph E. 
Weeks, Mrs. Charles S. Weston, and C. S. Woolworth. 

Ralph E. Weeks was appointed Chairman of the Budget and Investi- 
gating Committee, which committee was to study the budgets of the dif- 
ferent organizations and ascertain what their needs would be for the en- 
suing year and be ready to announce the amount to the first Campaign 
Committee. George G. Brooks was appointed Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

On July 5, 1921, Dwight W. Weist, of Cleveland, Ohio, was called to 
Scranton to meet the Board of Trustees. He accepted the position of 
Executive Secretary-Director of the newly formed Community Welfare 
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Association of Scranton and Dunmore. Mr. Weist began his duties on 
Aug. 15, 1921. ‘ 

The Board of Trustees on Aug. 25th. borrowed $10,000 from one of the 
banks in order to provide for the expenses of the first campaign. Charles 
S. Weston, President of the First National Bank, was the General Chairman 
of the First Community Chest Campaign. The number of givers who 
supported the organization previous to the formation of the Chest was 
about 3,500. In this first campaign 31,000 people contributed and the 
amount pledged was $511,422. The dates of the campaign were Nov. 12 
to 21, 1921. John H. Brooks was General Chairman of the second cam- 
paign held in November, 1921. In this campaign 36,000 people pledged 
$515,014. G. d’A. Belin was General Chairman of the Campaigns of 1923 
and 1924. In the 1923 campaign 42,000 people contributed $608,213. In 
the 1924 campaign 49,231 people contributed $638,202. 

The General Chairman of the 1925 campaign was Attorney M. J. 

Martin. This campaign was held in the midst of a six months’ anthra- 
cite coal strike. The goal of this campaign was $600,739. Mr. Martin’s 
organization raised $604,946 from 33,500 different contributors. Ralph E. 
Weeks was General Chairman. of the 1926 campaign, which raised $672,- 
742, from 52,661 contributors. Ralph A. Amerman led the forces in the 
1927 campaign. 
/ C. S. Woolworth has been Honorary President since the organization 
of the Chest, re-elected each year. The following have been the Presi- 
dents: 1921 and 1922, Henry G. Dunham; 1923 and 1924, John H. Brooks; 
1925, Ralph A. Amerman; 1926 and 1927, G. d’A. Belin. The following 
have been the Treasurers since the organization was formed: 1921 and 
1922, Ralph L. Levy; 1923, Dudley R. Atherton; 1924, Ralph A. Amerman; 
1925, P. J. Casey; 1926, Edward A. Bosak; 1927, Ralph A. Gregory. 

When the Budget Committee made its first report on Oct. 7, 1921, it 
was shown that several of the organizations had debts which amounted to 
$183,000. These debts have been incurred largely from shrinkage in 
operating receipts during the war period. The Board of Trustees was will- 
ing to add one-tenth of these debts each year to the amount asked for from 
the public, hoping that in ten years the debts could be liquidated. Because 
of over-subscription, these debts were all paid by January, 1927. 

The Community Welfare Association, which is commonly known as 
the Community Chest, revised its Constitution and By-Laws in April, 1923, 
and adopted a provision providing for a COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGEN- 
CIES. The following have been President of the Council since its incep- 
tion: Mrs. C. S. Weston, Rev. R. P. Kreitler, Harry A. Cohen, and R. A. 
Amerman. The Council is an advisory body and consists of two members 
of each welfare and philanthropic organization in the community. Such 
organizations as the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis Club, Lions 
Club, Fellowship Club, Equity Club, ete., are included in the membership. 
The duties of the Council are to advise and recommend to the Board of 
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Trustees of the Community Chest plans and methods of social work, also 
standards and qualifications of organizations to participate in the benefits 
of the Community Chest. Matters of social welfare in the community 
which need study are turned over to the Council of Social Agencies by the 
Board of Trustees of the Community Chest and reports thereon are made 


and turned back to the Board of Trustees for their consideration or action. 


Five oustanding pieces of work have been recommended by the Council of 
Social Agencies and organizations formed and included in the Community 
Chest. 

1. Travelers’ Aid Society, which organization takes care of the trav- 
eling public’s needs. 2. Big Brother Organization, an organization inter- 
ested in the welfare of boys. 3. St. Theresa’s Summer Home, a home in 
the Poconos for tired mothers and their children. 4. Big Sister Organi- 
zation, which cares for the interests of girls: 5. -The Progressive Recrea- 

tion and Social Service Association, an organization for the colored citizens. 
There are 34 beneficiary member organizations of the Scranton and 
Dunmore Community Chest in 1927: Big Brother Organization; Big Sister 
Organization; Boys Club of Scranton (old B. I. A); Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica; Catholic Men’s and Boys’ Club; Catholic Women’s Club; City Rescue 
Mission; Community Welfare Association; Day Nursery Association; Dun- 
more Child Welfare Station; Family Welfare Association; Florence Crit- 
tenton Mission; Girl Scouts; Hahnemann Hospital; Home for the Friend- 
less; Jewish Federation; Mercy Hospital; Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind; Progressive Recreation and Social Service Association; Red Cross, 
Scranton Chapter; St. Joseph’s Infant Asylum and Maternity Hospital; 
St. Joseph’s Shelter and Day Nursery; St. Luke’s Summer Home; St. 
Mary’s Keller Memorial Hospital; St. Patrick’s Orphan Asylum; St. Ther- 
esa’s Sumner Home; Salvation Army, Scranton Dispensary; Travelers’ 
Aid Society; Visiting Nurse Assocition ; West Side Hospital; Young Men’s 
Christian Association; Young Men’s Hebrew Association; Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

A Public Health and Hospital Survey was made during the winter 
months of 1927. This survey was made on the recommendation of the 
Council of Social Agencies, the Board of Trustees of the Community Chest, 
the Department of Public Health of the City of Scranton, and the Lacka- 
wanna County Medical Association. The local committee in charge of this 
survey was appointed by G. d’A. Belin, President of the Community Wel- 
fare Association. They invited the American Public Health Association, 
Dr. Haven Emerson, Consultant, to make the survey. The following were 
members of the Survey Committee: Ralph A. Amerman, Chairman; War- 
ren T. Acker, Harry A. Cohen, Dr. Arthur E. Davis, James Gleason, Joseph 
E. Gross, Michael J. Martin, Mrs. F. O. Megargee, Dr. A. D. Preston, Dr. 
L. G. Redding, and Dr. J. C. Reifsnyder. 


Historical Society.—(By S. Fletcher Weyburn.)—After many years 
of agitation Lackawanna County was finally established on Aug. 21, 1878. 
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This not only resulted in the withdrawal of our court proceedings pertain- 
ing to Lackawanna valley from Wilkes-Barre, but brought in a new his- 
torical equation. Sharing for years the great inheritance of historic lore 
that centers at Wyoming, the new county, without disparaging the historic 
values of the former, proudly began to cultivate her own resources of 
history and science. i 

Inasmuch as many of its early settlers were descendants of the pio- 
neer families of Wyoming as well as immigrants from New England, made 
it possible for the new county to express itself in a concrete way, and built 
an enduring history. As someone has said, “One of the glory’s of our age, 
is, that through the universal diffusion of popular education * * by the 
free libraries and literature of the world accessible to all * * we are able to 
create a taste for all things wholesome and good,” and “a knowledge of the 
principles of human action is recognized today as a most valuable part of 
historic lore.” 

The citizens of Scranton who in 1885 decided to organize an historic 
society had a right to think “that every city and county should have its 
_ history written with some detail for the use of its people and schools.” 
Surely, a society which in so many ways through its collections, its library, 
its lectures and publications, is ever increasing such knowledge, has a right 
to exist. 

On Nov. 26, 1885, appeared in the Scranton Republican the following 
ealls 

To the Public: 

The importance of the fossil flora of the coal measures to scientific re- 
search, the value of studious collections, and the necessity of the preserva- 
tion of specimens are plainly apparent to the general public. No organized 
effort exists to centralize and locate collections and specimens in this vicin- 
ity, and it is eminently proper that a locality so rich and fruitfu] in deposit 
should organize a representative institution. 

In order that this worthy purpose may be accomplished, it is proposed 
to form a Natural Science and Historica] Association; and a meeting of 
interested citizens is hereby called to consider the question at the Scranton 
Board of Trade rooms on Friday evening, Nov. 27th. The public are in- 
vited. 

Respectfully, 

Signed by J. A. Price, A. W. Dickson, A. L. Baker, James H. Torrey, 
S. B. Price, Edward Jones, H. M. Boies, David Spencer, E. A. Heermans, 
G. W. Phillips, Wm. T. Smith, S. C. Logan, C. E. Chittenden, I. F. Ever- 
hart, D. N. Green, Edward B. Sturges, Fred W. Gunster, J. F. Snyder, N.S. 
Davis, Thomas D. Davies, John T. Williams, R. G. Brooks, M. RB. Walter, 
F. L. Brown, George A. Jessup, E. S. Jackson, Robert D. Sehrmptt Gt iii; 
Dickson, J. C. Platt, S. H. Moore, C. L. R. Wheeler. 

At a meeting held on Dec. 11, 1885, temporary officers and committees 
were elected: Col. J. A. Price, chairman and C. L. R. Wheeler, secretary. 
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On permanent organization: Col. J. A. Price, Alex W. Dickson, Alfred 
Hand, W. T. Smith, D. N. Green, Dr. J. E. O’Brien and C. L. R. Wheeler. 

Trustees: Col. J. A. Price, William Connell, Alex W. Dickson, Dr. B. H. 
Throop and Alfred Hand. 

On Charter and By-Laws: Alfred Hand, F. W. Gunster, E. B. Sturges, 
Ww. A. Wilcox and J. H. Torrey. 

The committee on charter were instructed to include all members 
signing the charter before it is granted, as charter members. 

The name of the society as adopted was the “Lackawanna Institute of 
History and Science,” and the annual dues to be $5.00. 

At the next meeting held in March 11, 1886, a permanent organization 
was effected and the following officers and trustees were elected: Col. J. A. 
Price, President; Rev. 8. C. Logan, 1st Vice-President; Col. H. M. Boies, 
2nd Vice-President; Joseph C. Platt, Treasurer; R. D. Schimpff, Secretary ; 
w. A. Wilcox, Corresponding Secretary. 

Trustees: Col. J. A. Price, William Connell, Alex W. Dickson, Dr. B. H. 
Throop and Alfred Hand. | 

The Committee on Charter reported that the same had been filed un-, 
der the date of Feb. 27, 1886, and granted by Judge R. W. Archibald on 
March 4, 1886. 

The Committee on By-Laws submitted a form of By-Laws which 
were adopted. 

The trustees reported that 465 members had signed the Charter. 
Thus briefly, is shown the formation of this most worthy institution, the 
accomplishment of which reflects great credit upon Col. Price and his 
association. 

In the summer of 1886 the society had grown in membership to over 
500, and a large number of books, pamphlets and specimens had been 
donated. There being no place for their exhibition steps were taken to 
secure rooms in the Court House. A committee was appointed, with Dr. 
L. M. Gates, as chairman, to confer with the county commissioners. 
Finally unfurnished rooms were secured in the Court House, provided the 
society furnished them at its own expense, with the understanding that 
the commissioners would refund the money to the society if it vacated the 
rooms in five years. The expense of fitting up the rooms for occupancy 
amounted to $886.34. *On Oct. 9, 1886, the rooms being finished the 
society moved in. C. L. R. Wheeler had been previously elected curator 
at the salary of $50.00 per month. 

It is estimated that the library at this time contained nearly 3,500 
books and pamphlets and about 1,500 specimens, which the collections of 
Mr. Wheeler’s and others on exhibition represented an equipment well de- 
serving the attention of the citizens of Scranton. The year of 1887 was 





*Note: It was not until 1896 that a compromise settlement was made 
with the county commissioners at $600. 
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an active one. Noted speakers addressed the society, and the society issued 
several publications. One of its most valuable assets was made this year. 

One June 13th, Edward Jones, of Archbald, reported the gift of Col. 
C. B. Hackley, of one acre of ground at Archbald containing the famous 
Pot Hole and on September 12 the same year Col. Hackley made a further 
gift of $500 for a wall about the Pot Hole and other improvements. 

It was after this was done that the society made its first visit to the 
Pot Hole, a picture of which has lately been presented to the society by 
the James A. Lansing. During this year also the society secured the 
services of Prof. J. C. Branner, State Geologist, of Indiana; Prof. Joseph P. 
Lesley, State Geologist, of Pennsylvania and Prof. W. R. Dudley, Botanist, 
at Corne!l University, to conduct summer schools. 

In 1888 through dissatisfaction with the work of the Curator and in- 
creasing expenses the membership gradually declined. Mr. Wheeler re- 
signed and the society began a period of curtailment which continued for 
several years. President Price died in 1892. It was during this period 
that the society decided to abandon the rooms in the Court House and 
store their library and collections in the Albright and Green Ridge Librar- 
ies. This was almost a fatal step on the part of the society and certainly 
reflects upon the public spirit and financial] ability of a progressive com- 
munity, for with such a foundation, it would seem, that without great 
sacrifice a structure could have been reared which today would be the 
glory of the entire valley of Lackawanna. 

To much praise, however, can not be given the few men who continued 
to keep the fires burning. 

Reluctantly Frank E. Platt accepted the presidency, after the death of 
Col. Price, and continued to look after the interests of the society until 
1897. During his term of office two efforts were made to revive the insti- 
tution. One in 1894 and the other in 1896, which added materially and 
financially to its support. Mr. Platt and others sought to secure a perma- 
nent home for the institution without avail, and in 1897 declined to serve 
longer as president, nevertheless, he continued an active member of the 
board until his death. 

No successor to Mr. Platt was elected until 1898 when Edward Merri- 
field, Esq., was elected. The records are very meager regarding the work 
of the society from that period until 1914. Enough is recorded to show 
that Mr. Merrifield kept the society alive by his own personality, holding 
meetings in his own office and wherever he could obtain permission for 
the gatherings. The library and collections were removed to the Everhart 
Museum in Nay Aug Park. Local speakers were secured for these meet- 
ings and much credit is due Mr. Merrifield for his devotion to the society, 
and his two addresses recorded and published furnish the society with 
historic material second to none. 

In 1914 Mr. Merrifield called a general meeting for reorganization 
which met in the rooms of the Scranton Board of Trade. Many former 
members of the society with others attended this meeting. At this time 
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the present secretary became a member of the society. A permanent 
organization with 135 members was effected and the following officers. 
elected: Edward Merrifield, President; Col. F. L. Hitchcock, Vice President ; 
R. N. Davis, Secretary; W. M. Marple, Treasurer. 

Meetings were held frequently and good speakers were secured. Ex- 
cursions to various points of interest in Wyoming and Lackawanna valley 
were made and hopes revived. Markers were placed at several historic 
spots. Mr. Merrifield died in 1918 and Col. F. L. Hitchcock became presi- 
dent. His untiring zeal kept the society before the public. Alert and re- 
- gourceful and a forceful speaker he was always prepared to speak on his- 
torical subjects. The membership, however, began to fall off. In 1921 
when the present secretary was elected the membership was one life 
member, George H. Cotton; one honorary member, Christopher Wren and 
about 60 regular members. Through the co-operation of the officers and 
trustees the Charter was amended and the named changed from the 
“Lackawanna Institute of History & Science” to the “Lackawanna Histor- 
ical Society” and efforts were made to increase the membership; lectures 
were delivered; excursions revived and intersting meetings held. 

Upon the death of President Hitchcock in 1924 Col. L. A. Watres was 
elected president. Since that time the membership has increased to over 
180 and renewed interest shown. The library which had been stored so 
many years has been revived and moved into offices in the County Bank 
Building. A large number of books have been donated and valuable books 
purchased. New records are being made so that the member and friends 
of the society may find ready material for their use. More than 20 life 
members have been elected. For some time interest has been growing for 
a permanent home for the society. 

Thus has been shown how much has depended upon the personality 
of its officers, but no institution like this can hope to do its best work by 
relying upon one or two men. Co-operation, the main-spring of true prog- 
ress, is necessary. This has been realized during the last two years and 
the officers and trustees are planning greater things in the near future. 


Commercial Association.—The Commercial Association of Scranton 
is a reciprocal institution, organized fourteen years ago. 

The imperative need of such an organization was recognized by sev- 
eral of the leading central city merchants who founded it March 31, 1913, 
under the charter laws of the State of Pennsylvania: an organization to 
meet the needs of central city business men of Scranton, a central credit 
bureau,—operated by and for merchants,—to stimulate credit accounts of 
the right character,—to encourage prompt payment of obligations and to 
keep accurate, up-to-the-minute information as to paying habits. 

On April 1, 1921, offices were opened in the Mears Building. Today 
they occupy a fine suite in the Chamber of Commerce Building and have 
a membership of 175 of the leading merchants, public utility and building 
material dealers, etc. Number on file are some 100,000 credit ratings,— 
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information supplied to members over four trunk lines and one private 
telephone line. 

The Association gives members information as to a person’s ability 
and willingness to pay for providing an actual ledger experience showing 
how they paid their local accounts or in the city whence they came, as 
membership in the Retail Credit Mens National Association gives contact 
with practically every city in the United States for credit rating purposes. 
Knowledge of the paying habits secured from the office has saved members 
an unbelievable number of bad accounts. 

An Employment Reference Bureau is maintained by the association 
to supply members with desirable help, as well as to keep a check-up on 
dishonest employes. The members are kept informed as to weekly hap- 
penings thru a Weekly Bulletin. This also contains Legal Information,— 
Letters on Decedent Estates, Divorce Notices, Sheriff’s Sales, Stolen 
Money Orders, Bad Checks, ete. Weekly meetings are held Fridays. 
Present officers are: Louis Oettinger, President; Wm. S. Jermyn, Vice 
President; Otto R. Conrad, Treasurer; Chas. M. Hepburn, Secretary. 


Y. M. C. A.—Scranton was in swaddling clothes, when the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was organized Aug. 27, 1858. Col. F. L. 
Hitchcock, now deceased, who was present at the organization meeting 
says that it was held in a little room over the Neptune Fire Engine 
Company quarters, Lackawanna and Adams Avenue. A coarse pine table 
and rough benches constituted practically the only furniture in the room. 
Some 20 men including Col. George W. Scranton, one of the founders 
of the city, made up the group. John Brisbin, then general counsel, 
afterwards superintendent and still later president of the D. L. & W. 
railroad company was the Association’s first President. On the Board 
of Managers were representatives of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist 
and Episcopal churches, of the Borough. They were: Joseph C. Platt, 
R. A. Henry, Charles Watson and Alfred C. Drinker. The vice presidents 
were: Joseph H. Scranton, Charles G. Saxton and Charles Q. Carman, 
Edward C. Lynde was corresponding secretary, Isaac C. Fuller, record- 
ing secretary; E. P. Kingsbury, registering secretary; John D. Fuller 
treasurer and Charles P. Ross, librarian. With the growth of the Asso- 
ciation more commodious rooms were secured opposite the Wyoming 
House on Wyoming avenue near Center street. Devotional exercises 
were held Sunday and Tuesday evenings. The rooms were opened Monday, - 
Wednesday and Friday evenings. These quarters were maintained until 
sometime in 1862 or 63 when because of depleted membership resulting 
from so many members going to war it seems to have gone out of 
existence. 

_ Reorganized in 1868 with Hon. Alfred Hand as president the asso- 
ciation opened rooms at 324 Lackawanna avenue. A paid secretary or 
city missionary—William D. Mossman was engaged in August, 1870. 
He continued in the position until 1873. One of the early movements 
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engaged in by the association was an effort in 1871 to stop Sunday liquor 
selling. Secretary Mossman, Col. H. M. Boies, E. B. Sturges and C. W. 
Hartley, the latter two attorneys, were leaders in the drive against 
lawlessness, intemperance and desecration of the sabbath. Persuasion 
having failed, prosecutions were begun. Fifty saloon men faced with 
loss of their licenses, pleaded guilty and promised to obey the law in the 
future. This was the first move to clean up Scranton and attracted wide 
notice to the Y. M. C. A. The association was incorporated April 2, 1870. 

The charter of the Association stated its object: “Improving the 
Spiritual, intellectual and social condition of the young men and young 
women of the city of Scranton,” and also conferred on the Association— 
“The rights, privileges and immunities of the act incorporating the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, of Pittsburgh.” Col. Hitchcock, who 
was one of the founders of the original Association of 1858 and later a 
president of the re-organized body says in his History of Scranton: “In 
its earlier years this provision (regarding young women) if not over- 
looked had been neglected. Women had little part in the Association’s 
work. Yet the charter provisions remained unchanged until 1909 when 
an amendment was approved by the courts eliminating all reference to 
work among women and the charter made to harmonize with the act 
of 1889 for the incorporation of Young Men’s Christian Associations.” 

Having moved to Exchange block, 425 Lackawanna avenue in 1872 
the Association suffered a heavy loss by fire Jan. 18, 1877, when the 
block burned to the ground. New quarters were immediately fitted up 
on Wyoming avenue, north of Center street. On April 4, 1878 the Asso- 
ciation moved to 414-416 Lackawanna avenue and from there in 1881 
to 430 Lackawanna avenue. A movement begun in 1884 during a revival 
led by Dwight L. Moody, at which $32,183.23 towards the project was 
pledged, resulted in the erection of the first Y. M. C. A. building in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania in the 200 block Wyoming avenue (site of Poli 
theatre). One of the lots was donated by the Lackawanna Iron and Coal 
Company, an adjoining parcel of land was purchased for $8,000. The 
contract for the building was let in November, 1885. Conrad Schroeder 
was the contractor. The building was dedicated Feb. 3, 1887. Funds 
to furnish the building were raised at the Authors’ Carnival held in the 
old Armory in 1886. Thomas T. Horney, of Baltimore, who became 
secretary in February, 1881, broadening the scope of the association’s 
activity considerable and was one of the men who chiefly inspired erec- 
tion of the first home for the “Y.” George G. Mahy became secretary 
in 1892, a position which he held until August, 1909. 

Fire destroyed the “Y” building on Wyoming avenue Feb. 3, 1898. 
_ Col. Boies, Mr. Sturges and other men of prominence and wealth set to 
work at once to provide the association, which by that time had become 
indispensable, with a new home. The site of the Blair homestead, Wash- 
ington avenue and Mulberry street 90x200 feet was purchased and within 
a few years the present building project was under way. Seymour 
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Davis, of Philadelphia, was the architect, and the building was dedicated 
Feb. 17, 1903. . The cost, site, structure and furnishings totaled $316,711. 
This was made possible by public subscriptions, insurance and sale of 
the Wyoming avenue site as well as a fund of $35,000 previously given 
the association by Mrs. Frances A. Hackley, of New York, whose father 
John Raymond, was a pioneer citizen of Scranton and the Lackawanna 
valley. Equipment of the gymnasium was made possible by a $35,000 
gift from Mr. E. B. Sturges, although this was not known until after Mr. 
Sturges’ death some years afterwards. A tablet on the Mulberry street 
side of the gymnasium reads—“This Gymnasium was presented to young 
men by one who, when himself young, found his first Scranton friends 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association and his best friend in the 
Christ whom it exemplifies.” 

During the period that Mr. E. B. Buckalew who came to Scranton 
in 1909, was secretary, Scranton’s first short intensive financial cam- 
paign was conducted May 20-31, 1918, and the $170,000 asked for was 
oversubscribed. 

July 1, 1915, Mr. Buckalew resigned his position as General Secre- 
tary with the local Association and was succeeded by Mr. C. R. H. Jack- 
son of Baltimore, Md., who had come to Scranton Jan. Ist, 1903 as the 
Physical Director of the Y. M. C. A. and had in addition to his physical 
training duties been at various times in charge of the Boys Department, 
the Educational Department of the Association and all of the recreation 
and athletic work of the city. 

The Scranton Y. M. C. A. has had a remarkable history. The leading 
men and women of this community have been its staunch friends and 
generous supporters. A few of the community activities organized and 
conducted by the local Association during the past twenty-five years 
alone are— 

Organizing and conducting of Scranton’s first Public Playground. 

Organizing and conducting of Scranton’s all year-round Public Rec. 
reation. 

Organizing and conducting of Public School Athletic League. 

Organizing and conducting clean sport campaign. The Association 
was instrumental in securing Scranton’s first outdoor swimming pool, 
conducting athletic meets, cross. country runs and aquatic tournaments, 
for the Ancient Order of Hibernians, the Scranton Times, Republican 
Truth and Tribune; also for the Dunmore and Moosic R. R. Co., Rocky 
Glen Amusement Co., Central Labor Union and many other organizations 


in Northeastern Pennsylvania. 


On June 6, 1917, Mrs. H. M. Boies presented to the Association a 
strip of land on the Washington avenue side of the building and equipped . 
it for outdoor athletics, at a total cost of $33,495.20. 

The Scranton Y. M. C. A. today has become a necessity to the people 
of this Community with its fine plant and equipment worth $750,000, with 
its 177 rooms in which are 220 beds for young men away from home; 
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with its fine Physical Department including Boies Athletic Field which 
adjoins the Association building on Washington avenue. The Associa- 
tion also has a fine Educational department, Boys department, Social and 
Religious departments serving over 5,000 different members annually ; 
and its Extension Department with a full time secretary reaching many 
. additional thousands of non-members outside of the building, makes it a 
mighty factor for developing healthy, intelligent, clean-lived Christian 
man. 

The following have been presidents of the Association: 1858-1859, 
John Brisbin; 1860-1862, Jos. H. Scranton; 1868-1869, Judge Alfred 
Hand; 1870-1872, Col. H. M. Boies; 1873, Edward B. Sturges; 1874, Col. 
F. L. Hitchcock; 1875-1876, L. B. Powell; 1877, Col. F. L. Hitchcock ; 1878- 
1879, J. H. Torrey; 1880-1881, G. F. Reynolds; 1882-1883, Judge H. A: 
Knapp; 1884-1888, Wm. Connell; 1890-1891, Col. H. M. Boies ; 1892-1893, 
Wm. J. Hand; 1894-1896, A. W. Dickson; 1897-1907, H. C. Shafer; 1908- 
1911, A. B. Warman; 1911-1914, J. H. Brooks; 1915-1919, Major W. W. 
Inglis; 1920-1924, F. A. Kaiser; 1925-1928, J. D. James. 

The present Directors are: J. D. James, President; W. L. Hill, 1st 
Vice-President; Grant L. Bell, 2nd Vice-President; Geo. L. Peck, Record- 
ing Secretary ; B. B. Hicks, Recording Secretary ; David Boies, J. H. Brooks, 
L. H. Conklin, O. R. Conrad, M. B. Fuller, C. Pinkney Jones, F. A. Kaiser, 
De vole Peck «i. J, Platt, R. E. Weeks. 

Trustees.—L. M. Horton, chairman; H. A. Knapp, secretary; W. H. 
Peck, J. A. Lansing, EF. L. Merriman, C. S. Woolworth, H. C. Bailey. 

They with the executive staff and Many committeemen and other 
laymen are serving the boys and men of this community 365 days every 
year conscious of the responsibility imposed upon them by this important 
branch of the Y. M. C. A. movement which encircles the world with its 
allegiance to the church and all she stands for. 


Railroad Y. M. C. A.—Foundation of the Railroad Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was laid at a meeting of the board of management of 
the city association and the railroad association committee Oct. 238, 1880. 
This meeting was attended also by E. D. Ingersoll, international railroad 
secretary and State Secretary Taggart. The needs for a distinctive asso- 
ciation for railroad men were discussed and a plan of organization agreed 
upon. J. W. Hadden, a “man of deep religious convictions” we are told, 
was engaged as first secretary in February, 1881. L. D. Kemmerer, chair- 
man; J. J. Maycock, M. J. Sweezy, W. H. Whitmore, W. F. Mattes, J. E. 
Clifford and Samuel Koerner, were the committee of management during 
Mr. Hadden’s term as secretary—1881-1883. Mr. Hadden resigned in 
March, 1883, to go to Amboy, Ill. Arthur Lucas became secretary in 
April, 1884. He resigned in December, 1887, to become secretary at Jersey 
City. 

While J. T. Gellison was acting secretary previous to the appointment 
of A. N. Wylie in January, 1889, the first real trouble within the association 
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occurred—revolt over continuing the work of the railroad branch in the 
city association’s building on Wyoming avenue. The D. L. & W. railroad 
had contributed towards the central building with the understanding that 
it was also to provide a home for the railroad branch. “This scheme,” 
says Hitchcock, “was a total failure.” An independent association move- 
ment was launched and the “Railroad People’s Central Association” formed. 
Within three months an agreement was reacted and the new organization 
dropped out of existence. Secretary Wylie re-organized the work of the 
railroad association. Quarters at No. 55 Lackawanna avenue, (present 
building site) were secured and the railroad association branch launched 
out for itself. When Mr. Wylie resigned in August, 1893, the association 
had 179 members. 

The association was fortunate in securing as Mr. Wylie’s successor 
F. W. Pearsall, of New York, who had wide experience in railroad YY. MER. 
A. work and was a capable executive as well. He quickly ran the mem- 
bership up to 500 and through subscriptions. from members amounting 
to $3,000, started a building fund. This was later increased to $5,000, 
through a subscription from city association trustees. The membership 
was jumped to 1,000 and dormitories for out of town railroad men com- 
pelled to “lay over”, established. The growth of the association made 
larger and better equipped quarters imperative. President W. H. Trues- 
dale in 1902 offered -$10,000 on condition that $15,000 additional be 
raised. Within thirty days the required amount was secured. The build- 
ing begun at once was dedicated in 1903. Through efforts of E. M. Rine, 
now general manager and vice president of the Lackawanna, then division 
superintendent at Scranton, the membership reached the unheard of 
total of 2,130. In May of 1903 Samuel Sloan who for more than thirty 
years had been president of the D. L. & W. presented the association 
with $1,000 to found the “ww, S. Sloan library,” in memory of his son 
who had been helpfully connected with the association for several years. 
During the period that W. W. Adair (successor to Mr. Pearsall) was 
secretary the new building was completed, an addition erected, the Bible 
class which has become such an important part of the association’s activ- 
ity was organized. Mr. Adair. did much to encourage literary effort by 
the members. He resigned July 9, 1906 to go to St. Louis. Judson 8S. 
McKim was his successor. Samuel Warr, secretary, for a decade and a 
half resigred in December, 1927. A branch railroad “Y” at Hampton 
yards, Taylor borough, was established some years ago in a building pro- 
vided by the D. L. & W. for the accommodation of workers at that point. 

Y. W. Cc. AA visitor in the City of Scranton in the year 1888 
brought to pass a memorable meeting which was to mean a new epoch 
in the history of the women and girls of Scranton. This visitor was Miss 
Nettie Dunn, a National Secretary of the Young Women’s Christian 


- Association, who had come to visit her sister, Mrs. L. M. Gates. The 


need of a Young Women’s Christian Association in Scranton was clearly 
seen by these two women and conferences were held in the home of Mrs. 
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Gates to interest other women of the city. Soon there was talk every- 
where of a Young Women’s Christian Association in Scranton. The com- 
munity saw its possibilities. Col. E. H. Ripple and Col. H. M. Boies lent 
their influence. 

A large group of women met in the Y. M. C. A. Hall April 15, and 
listened to the presentation of the Yeung Women’s Christian Association 
by Miss Dunn. They voted unanimously to organize and appointed a 
committee to complete arrangements. In May a meeting was held at 
which time leading men of the city made strong speeches in favor of the 
organization. Sufficient money was secured and a board of managers 
was elected—Mesdames Ripple, Hunt, Scott, Green, Hand, Storrs, Lathrop, 
Stelle, Manness, Everhart, Derman, Blair, Connell, Reynolds, Gates and 
Miss Krigbaum. Mrs. L. M. Gates was elected President. Miss Emma 
Reeder was secured as first secretary. 

A Y. W. C. A. room was opened on the first floor of a building in the 
300 block of North Washington Avenue with religious exercises attended 
by 100 people. The purpose was religious but it was also recognized that 
body and mind were also important in a girl’s rounded life and soon 
classes were established. No trained “Physical Culture” teacher was 
available in those days and a local person, Miss Della Evans, later Mrs. 
John R. Thomas, held classes. She says of her work that she always 
kept one lesson in advance of her class and the hours were spent in fol- 
lowing her in pleasing gestures and healthful exercises. Classes in sew- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar and English were organized so that girls 
employed in the day were able to advance further in their education. 

Seeing that the girls who worked in factories had no place to eat 
their noon lunch, rooms were secured on the South Side and kept open 
at noon as well as on certain evenings for parties. 

In 1891 the National Convention of the Y. W. C. A. met in Scranton 
and the convention was proud of this successful organization. No other 
city could match it in its many sided leadership, physical equipment, the 
fellowship of its members and the general community good will. All 
through the nineties the Association grew and its one great element of 
Success seemed to be its determination to go with girls understandingly . 
into any field particularly in their play time. A Carriage Club was 
formed, trolley parties went to Peckville and Graphophone parties were 
popular. At one time Mrs. C. D. Simpson brought her “music box” over 
at the lunch hour and delighted all diners. Lawn tennis was played at 
Elm Park. The great amusement of this period was bicycling and the 
Association formed clubs to guard the young women in their indulgence 
in this new social freedom. Great fear was entertained for the young. 
The only recourse was to “instill true principles, teach them aright and 
then trust them on the wheel as elsewhere.” 

The gymnasium uniform of these days consisted of long divided 
skirts and white blouses with flowing white ties. On exhibition nights 
white ribbons for the hair were added. 
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The need of relaxation was stressed. Someone wrote, “The repose- 
ful woman is as invigorating as a tonic in this age when women generally 
live at a pressure that renders them dizzy.” This in an age before the 
days of the automobile as a social conveyance. 

In 1892 a lunch room was opened and during that year 17,587 lunches 
were served. The work in other departments had reached great propor- 
tions. There were 183 in educational classes, 5,244 attended religious 
services, 4,344 attended social occasions. 

The greatest event of this period perhaps was the publishing of a 
paper ca'led “Our Woman’s Paper.” It cameasa supplement to the Scran- 
ton Tribune. The proceeds netted about $4,500 which amount was used 
for a building site on the South Side. The first copy with a white satin 
cover designed by Mrs. Watres was auctioned to Mr. Schlager for $100. 
The tremendous success of this venture greatly increased the spirit of good 
will amorg members of the Association and the community at large. 

At this time clubs began to develop in the Association. Classes had 
been the emphasis up to this time. Now groups of special interest organ- 
ized Clubs for debate and discussion of public questions as well as their 
-own common work-a-day problems. 

In the beginning of the twentieth century business women of whom 
there were 1908 in the city began to be a great factor in the life of the 
Association.. In 1903 100 business women contributed the foundation 
stone for the new building to which they eagerly looked forward. 

The mills and factories now employed 3,387 girls and women. They 
too began to appear in great numbers at the Association. In 1905 the 
Industrial Extension Department was organized with special classes for 
girls employed in mills. At noon singers and other entertainers went 
to the mills and conducted a noon program. Mrs. C. S. Weston was the 
first chairman of this department and developed great interest in the 
employed women of the city. This beginning lead to the organization 
of an Industrial Federation in 1915 which is managed by the girls them- 
selves and expresses the spirit of democracy for which the Association 
stands. 

In 1906 Mr. C. D. Simpson gave tothe Y: W. GC. A. a property known 
as the Hotel Linden which was to be used as a Boarding Home for girls. 
This gift was in memory of his wife who had given so much of herself 
to the work of the Young Women’s Christian Association. In 1922 the 
house having grown into a state of disrepair was sold and the Home 
moved to the houses on the lots next to the Association Building which 
had been previously purchased. These houses had been the home of 
the Cann School which for so many years was the private school of the 
city where most of the leading men and women of Scranton had received 
their education in preparation for college. 

In‘ these houses about 45 girls could be accommodated by placing 
two, three and in some cases four girls in a room. There were only four 
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single rooms. These houses also were very old and in a very delapidated 
condition. 

Early in the twentieth century it became very evident that new and 
larger quarters must be had. Lots were purchased at the corner of 
Linden Street and Jefferson Avenue and all the membership united in 
a great effort to secure funds for the new building. Money was raised 
and again Scranton Y. W. C. A. set. a pace for other organizations to 
follow. They built an adequate and beautiful building which for 20 years 
quite comfortably carried the activities of the growing Association. It 
was dedicated in 1907. 

At the time of the building of the Administration Building it became 
the policy of the Association to centralize work. The work started in 
the South and West sides was brought into the main building and these 
branches were closed. The work in Providence was carried until 1917. 
The proceeds from the sale of the South Side property was applied to 
the Administration Building and from the sale of the Providence Branch 
against the mortgage on the Jefferson Avenue lots. 

With the coming of the great World War in 1917 the Association 
was prepared to throw into action a many sided organization. It had 
grown to represent in large numbers, business and professional women, 
industrial girls, high school and grade school girls, all trained to conduct 
their own programs and ready for organized service. Beside these was 
the great group of volunteer workers who numbered among them many 
women who were accustomed to do big things in a big way. The blue 
triangle became the National symbol of the Association. War slogans 
were posted on the bulletin boards of the Scranton Association and else- 
where in the city and on all program announcements such as: “Your duty 
to your country is to keep well and strong—Join a Gym class.” “Girls 
of the Second Line of Defense Keep Fit—Come to the Y. W. C. A.” 
“Women Want Gymnastics to Withstand War Worry.” Hygiene and 
Home Nursing took the place of other classes, Knitting and Community 
Sewing became the order of the day, a large choral club being organized 
at the Y. W. C. A. The girls work was changed into Girl Reserve pro- 
gram. Full quotas were raised in all the war drives for money and 
Scranton Association was proud of its war record. 

Then the war ended and readjustment period arrived. The Associa- 
tion had learned during the war that it was a part of a great world fel- 
lowship which could not again be broken and also that much of the so called 
other world lay right at their own door in Scranton. Girls of foreign 
birth and of foreign parentage were invited to come to the Association. 
A secretary who spoke the Slovak language was employed and soon it 
was discovered that girls of fifteen nationalities were enjoying the priv- 
ileges of the Association and bringing to American born girls an under- 
standing and appreciation of the things of their countries. Added to 
these are a fine group of colored girls who have found the Association 
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a means of expression and have added to its program their great gift of 
music. 

In, 1926 the Katherine Simpson Hall had become so in need of repairs 
that it was feared it could not possibly house girls in any decent fashion 
for another year. During that year over 650 girls had applied to the 
Association for rooms and had to be sent into private homes. It was 
most difficult for girls to find rooms™in a suitable locality with a good 
family at prices they could pay. These facts were heavy on the hearts 
of the Board of Trustees and the Board of Directors of the Association. 
Many meetings and conferences were held but no way out appeared for 
added to other business stress the coal strike loomed in great proportions. 
Two men, Frederick J. Platt and Charles §. Woolworth saw this need and 
responded as did the good Samaritan of old. In the most generous, and 
magnanimous fashion they supplied the need of the young undersalaried 
girls of the city by building a home for 106 girls and fully equipping it 
to the last detail. No amount of time or thought was counted too much 
and nothing was considered too beautiful or costly to place in this home. 
The gift did not stop there; it placed in the building a much needed and 
beautiful auditorium seating 400 people and a pool second to none in 
the country, the first pool for the exclusive use of women in Scranton. 
The new building is known as the Platt-Woolworth House. In order to 
commemorate the gift of the first Boarding Home a tablet was placed 
in the Administration Building in loving memory of Mrs. C. D. Simpson 
who gave so freely of herself that the building might bécome a reality 
and in whose memory the Katherine Simpson Hall was given. 

In May, 1927, the new building was dedicated with most simple and 
beautiful ceremonies and a whole week was given over that the whole 
community might have an opportunity to see the building and to rejoice 
with the women and girls of Scranton over their new and exquisitely 
beautiful home. 

One of the greatest assets of the Association is its summer camp at 
Lake Ariel where each year over a thousand girls enjoy a happy vacation. 

In 1927 the Platt-Woolworth House was dedicated and the achieve- 
ments as measured by numbers are 231,491 meals served in the Cafe- 
teria, 684 girls in classes and clubs, 8,653 girls reached their work in 42 
factories and 2,203 girls through outside meetings, 2,000 physical examin- 
ations for pool and gym, 1,043 girls in Platt-Woolworth since the opening 
May 8th, 1927, to Jan. 1st, 1928. 

The Y. W. C. A. has seen 40 years of service in this city. It has 
always had the hearty good will of the community and looks forward to 
larger and better service with its larger and finer equipment and oppor- 
tunities. 


Y. M. H. A.—From a small society intended to promote the moral 
and spirtual welfare, mental development and social well being of Jewish 
young men of Scranton, the Young Men’s Hebrew Association has grown 
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into the outstanding distinctive Jewish organization in the city, with 
activities of a scope and nature far beyond the wildest dreams of those 
who made the association possible. That the Y. M. H. A. was needed is 
best attested by its rapid growth and the influence it now wields. 

To a group of young men who met in the rear of a store on Penn 
Avenue sometime during the summer of 1909 is given the credit for 
conceiving the formation of the association. Organization, however, was 
not effected until Sunday, Sept. 12, that year, when some 25 young Jews 
of the city met in the 300 block, Lackawanna Avenue. Not all came with 
the thought of joining the proposed organization but enough evinced 
a desire to make the proposed venture a reality. Abraham Friedman was 
chosen the first president; Max Greenwald, vice president; Monroe Mon- 
skey, recording secretary ; David Raker, treasurer; Moe Harris, financial 
secretary and David Aaron, sergeant at arms. These officers held over 
until the following spring when B. Paul Brasley, a young attorney, was 
elected president and Max Maisel, vice president. The interval had been 
devoted to recruiting members and in securing suitable club quarters. On 
Sunday, April 10, the association’s first rooms were opened in the old 
Wymbs Building on Wyoming Avenue, next to the Poli Theater.. In Sep- 
tember, 1910, Max J. Finklestein was chosen president. That month also 
saw the first issue of the Argus, now the official publication of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Finklestein was editor-in-chief and Saul Rubinow AnG “J, ts 
Miller associate editors. Harry A. Cohen succeeded Mr. Finklestein and 
in turn was succeeded by J. Sydney Miller. 

During Mr. Miller’s incumbency the ladies auxiliary which has played 
such a part in the association’s efforts and activity, was organized. The 
association had also grown in membership to such an extent that the 
upper floor of the Schlager building on Adams Avenue was rented for 
club purposes, Exercises in connection with the occupancy of the new 
quarters took place Sunday, May 5, 1912, during the administration of 
Charles Ball as president. Literary meetings were a feature of the term 
that David Landau was the principal officer of the association. These 
meetings brought out the splendid organizing and executive ability of 
Sandy Weisberger, later to become secretary and eventually to lay down 
his life while in the service of the Red. Cross in France. The literary 
meetings were a source of great inspiration to the Jewish population and 
brought the Y. M. H. A. into the forefront rapidly. 

The Schlager Building quarters were too cramped for the member- 
ship and a building project was launched. President Louis Gross in the 
fall of 1913 appointed a building fund campaign committee. A. B. Cohen 
was made campaign director in chief. In sixteen days—Jan. 26 to Feb. 
11, 1914, a fund of $53,000 was raised. The R. J. Matthews property 
in the 400 block Wyoming Avenue was immediately purchased and occu- 
pied on April 1, during the administration of Isador Finkelstein. Later 
on the structure was enlarged and made into a modern club house which 
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has been the scene of much of the Jewish activity during the past dozen 
years. 

Max J. Finkelstein, former president of the Scranton Y. M. H. A. 
was the first president, and re-elected four times as head of the state 
association in the organization of which in 1909 the officers and mem- 
bers of the local association played such a prominent part. 

March 28, 1914, the Court granted a charter to the organization, 
thereby incorporating the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, of Scranton, 
Pa. The men acting on the Building Committee signed the charter. 
They were Messrs. Isadore Finkelstein, chairman; A. B. Cohen, vice 
chairman; Charles Ball, treasurer; A. S. Weisberger, secretary; Samuel 
Samter, Oscar Kleeman, David Landau, Louis Oettinger, Louis Grass, 
Max J. Finkelstein, Isaac Judkovics and J. M. Temko. 

Sept. 15, 1914, this committee entered into a contract with Albert 
J. Ward, architect, to prepare plans to remodel the Matthews Home, and 
on March 8, 1915, while Louis Grass was serving his second term as 
president, ground was broken by E. A. Fuller, general contractor. 

On Sept. 27, 1914, Messrs. M. L. Goodman, Dr. E. G. Roos, Myer 
Kabatchnick and Abe Newman were appointed to the building committee 
and when Isaac Judkovics began his term as president to which he was 
elected on March 14, 1915, because of the remodeling there was but one 
room left intact in the building for him to carry on his work. On July 
11 in the same year the Constitution was adopted and Sept. 12 its amend- 
ments. Oct. 15, Isadore Krotosky, R. M. Goldsmith, I. E. Oppenheim, Max 
Gross, Max Kaplan and David Harris were elected directors, Isaac Jud- 
kovics was re-elected president of the association and Oscar Kleeman was 
appointed chairman of the dedication committee. The new board was re- 
organized Nox. 8, and Samuel Samter became its chairman; Louis Oettin- 
ger, first vice chairman; Isadore Finklestein, second vice chairman; Charles 
Ball, treasurer and A. S. Weisberger, secretary. The dedication of the 
new building took place Dec. 5, 1915. 

R. P. Silverstein, Esq., became president Oct. 8, 1916, and served 
for two terms. He was then succeeded by J. S. Miller on Nov. 17, 1918. 
In February, 1918, the Executive Director, A. S. Weisberger, left for 
France and he was replaced by Samuel Z. Kaplan who directed the affairs 
of the association until Oct. 1, 1918, when Louis Block was secured. From 
this point the Y. M. H. A. began to grow rapidly, and its activities increased. 

It was during Mr. Miller’s term that the association entertained 
the state Y. M. H. A. convention for the first time. Joseph Blume acted 
as the convention chairman. Oct. 12, 1919, Joseph Blume was elected 
- to lead the affairs of the association. He was followed by Samuel Riskin, 
Jan. 9, 1920. Mr. Block resigned as general secretary April 1, 1920, and 
Samuel Kuttner was secured to fill the vacancy. Jerome I. Meyers became 
president March 13, 1921. While he was in office Mr. Kuttner was replaced 
by Samuel Riskin June 16, 1921, and in October the association was 
admitted to the Community Chest. 
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Monroe Brandwene was elected president March 4, 1922, and served 
for two terms. Miss Lillian Blume was engaged Oct. 10, 1922, as the 
secretary in charge of girls work. In May, 1928, work began on the 
remodeling of the front part of the building. Abe M. Wolfson was elected 
March 19, 1924, toi the office of president, in which capacity he served 
for two terms. Samuel Riskin resigned as general secretary in April, 
1924, and A. S. Magida took his place. Mr. Wolfson relinquished his 
position to Edward Plottle, July 25, 1925, and he was in turn replaced by 
Joseph A. Tannenbaum on March 14, 1926. 

In November, 1925, Samuel Shair became executive director suc- 
ceeding Mr. Magida, who resigned. Two outstanding events of Mr. Tan- 
nenbaum’s regime were the state Y. M. H. A. convention which was again 
managed by Joseph Blume and the splendid gift of $50,000 by Myer 
Davidow for remodeling the front of the building, for which purpose an 
additional $25,000 will be raised to make the alterations more complete. 
On March 18, 1927, Samuel Druck was elected president and on July 17, 
1927, through the efforts of the Fellowship Club the Y. M. H. A. athletic 
field, located on Washington Avenue, the lot for which was loaned to the 
association by Myer Davidow, was opened. yo 

In the above history very little has been said concerning the Board 
of Directors. Many of the events chronicled were made possible partly 
or entirely through its efforts. The personnel of the board remained 
almost intact during the last twelve years. Samuel Samter has served 
faithfully as its chairman for that period. The Board of Directors is 
made up of the following in addition to Mr. Samter: First vice chairman, 
I. E. Oppenheim; second vice chairman, David Landau; treasurer, Charles 
Ball; A. B. Cohen, Myers Davidow, Isadore Finkelstein, Max J. Finkel- 
stein, R. M. Goldsmith, M. L. Goodman, Louis Grass, Max Gross, Max 
Kaplan, Oscar Kleeman, Isadore Krotosky, Leon M. Levy, E. Lester Mann, 
Abe Newman, Louis Oettinger, George Phillips and Robert P. Silver- 
stein. 


Home for Friendless.—Organization of the Home for the Friendless 
in Scranton was the outgrowth of an appeal of William D. Mossman, 
first general secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, to the 
women of Scranton to look after destitute women and children. Myr. 
Mossman was active in missionary work, particularly among the poor 
and early realized the need of a home and association to care for women 
and infants particularly. One of the first activities of the Y. M. C. A. 
was to provide quarters for this purpose. A call was issued to the 
women of the city by the officers of the Y. M. C. A. early in September, 
1871, to “inaugurate a movement in behalf of the friendless women and 
children of the city.” The meeting was held on Sept, 27, in the Y. M. C. A.. 
rooms, then at 324 Lackawanna Avenue. Col. H. M. Boies presided. Mr. 
Mossman explained what had already been done, namely renting and 
furnishing a house at the corner of Franklin Avenue and Linden Street, 
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in which at the time there were seven women and nine children. A com- 
mittee of ten was named to draft a constitution and make arrangements 
for the organization of a society along the lines suggested by Col. Boies 
and Mr. Mossman. Formal organization was effected Oct. 6 following. 
Mrs. C. H. Doud was elected president. Other original officers were: 
Mrs. Thomas Moore and Mrs. C. F. Mattes, vice president; Mrs. William 
Breck, corresponding secretary; Mrs~ L. B. Powell, recording secretary, 
and Mrs. H. B. Rockwell, treasurer; Mrs. E. 8. Reed and Mrs. GW: 
Kirkpatrick, auditors. Fifty members including three life members, 
were enrolled. <A board of managers, 24 in number, was also elected. 
The name, Society for the Home for the Friendless was adopted at this 
first meeting but at the time of incorporation, Oct. 26, 1873, the name 
was changed to “The Society of the Home for Friendless Women and 
Children of the City of Scranton.” 

With the thought in mind of providing a suitable structure to carry 
on its work the officers and board of managers early in the life of the 
society sought a site and began laying plans for a building. The Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Coal Company which then owned practically all the land 
east of Washington Avenue, donated two lots on Adams Avenue, (Tech- 
nical High School site) to the society. Here the society’s first home 
completed in 1874 was occupied. It cost $8,000. In 1886 an adjoining 
lot, with the thought of enlarging the home, was purchased. Year by 
year the scope of the society’s work grew. The state provided a small 
appropriation. Liberal citizen, chiefly women, raised the balance needed. 
In addition the noble group of women who were members of the society 
gave generously of their time to the institution. 

Twenty years after the erection of the home on Adams Avenue the 
institution had not only outgrown it but the locality had changed go 
greatly that a new site as well as new home was deemed advisable. The 
Pennsylvania Coal Company this time played the good Samaritan. 
Through the efforts of John B. Smith, then general superintendent, the 
company gave the society a sizable plot of ground in Dunmore borough 
north of Electric Street. In September, 1894, a contract was let to the 
Peck Lumber Co.; for the foundation of the main building and right wing 
of the present structure. This start on the new structure was made 
possible through the generosity of four women: Mrs. Thomas Moore, 
Mrs. J. J. Albright, Mrs. E. Sivelly Reed and H. 8. Pierce, who gave 
$1,000 each as the nucleus of a building fund. Mrs. Moore for 20 years 
was chief manager of the home. A fire Shortly before which greatly 
damaged the old home made it urgent that the new structure be hurried 
along. Provisions were made by a group of citizens to raise $50,000 and 
the Peck Company awarded the contract for the building. The price 
was $38,000. It was not, however, until May 5, 1898, that the home was 
dedicated and occupied. Changes and enlargements added considerably 
to the cost of the home, one of the finest of its kind in the state. 
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Oral School.—Although the Pennsylvania Oral School for the deaf 
is located in Dunmore borough and is now a state controlled and main- 
tained institution it was organized, developed, directed and supported 
chiefly for years by generous progressive and kindly disposed Scran- 
tonians. Like many another community busy with its physical growth 
Scranton and Lackawanna County gave no thought for years to instruct- 
ing and educating the deaf and dumb. In 1882 J. M. Koehler, who later 
became an ordained minister, opened a class for deaf children in a room 
provided by the Scranton School district. He had eight children students. 
The school was maintained by generous hearted citizens. Some time later 
Mr. Koehler called a meeting of citizens interested in the work. Rev. 
Mr. Style, a deaf mute “addressed” by writing, the assemblage and it 
was there decided to establish a school for the deaf. 

Henry Belin, Jr., financer and industrial leader, became interested, 
He visited Philadelphia where he became impressed with the success of 
the experiment of the oral method of teaching the deaf. Mr. Belin 
won his associates over to a plan of making the Seranton school one for 
oral instruction. The first class of twelve pupils directed by Miss Mary 
Allen, of Chester, Pa., was organized and began its studies in the chapel 
of the German M. E. Church, Sept. 10, 1883. At a meeting Oct. 20, 1883, 
a committee of fifteen prominent citizens was named to supervise the 
management of the school. This committee was headed by Hon. Alfred 
Hand, who later became a justice of the state supreme court and who 
long continued as a friend of the school. The Scranton school district 
aided the project with an appropriation. In June, 1884, Miss Emma Gar- 
rett, of Philadelphia, was employed as principal, a position which held 
until 1891 when she resigned to found an institution in Philadelphia. 
Realizing that a boarding school, where the pupils would have continuous 
association with the teachers, was necessary if the work of the institution 
was to grow, a committee was named to bring this about. In 1883 the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company gave a five acre plot of land in Dunmore 
borough just over the city line as a school site. Another tract adjoining 
equal in size was purchased but no building was erected for several years. 
In 1884 the association was incorporated. 

Through the efforts of Col. L. A. Watres, then state senator from 
the district, the legislature in 1887 appropriated money for a building 
and support of the school. Governor Beaver, however, vetoed the meas- 
ure for the building. In 1888 the directors resolved to build on the site 
already owned. The sum of $20,000 was advanced as a loan by as 
many citizens. Ground was broken June 3, 1888 by Miss Garrett. The 
building was ready for occupancy in the fall of 1889. The number of 
students, coming as they did from all over the northeastern part of the 
state, increased rapidly and a second building was required. -A state 
appropriation made this possible and likewise a third building erected 
in 1894. Miss Garrett was succeeded as principal in 1891 by Miss Mary 
B. C. Brown, who had been head of the Articulate department of the 
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Alabama Institute for the Deaf. II] health prompted Miss Brown to 
resign in 1906 and Miss Kate H. Fish, of Gallandet College, Washington, 
D. C., took her place. The present principal is Miss K. G. VanDusen. The 
institution became full state controlled and operated through action of 
the legislature, a few years ago. 


Boys Club.—Recognizing the need for a club for boys, Rev. Dr. 
Rogers Israel, of St. Luke’s Church, who later became bishop of the Erie 
Episcopal diocese, organized the Boys’ Industrial Association in Septem- 
ber, 1899. This was the pioneer boys club in Scranton. Lincoln E. 
Brown, of Boston, was made superintendent. Originally the club was 
organized by companies, later the Management was changed to conform 
to the system of government of the United States. Industrial classes 
and a gymnasium came later. Lincoln W. Barnes succeeded Mr. Brown 
as superintendent. Others who have served in that capacity are: Harry 
T. Madden, Duane R. Dills, A. J. Bevan and Frederick Boyles, present 
holder of the position who assumed his duties in 1921. The club’s quar- 
ters for years were in the Throop Memorial Building adjoining St. Luke’s 
Church on Wyoming Avenue. Mrs. W. T. Smith supported the financial 
program of the club from 1899 to 1922 when the organization became 
a member and received support from the Community Chest. The club 
has been an active force in training boys in right conduct, thrift and 
industry. On May 5, 1927, Holy Trinity church chapel, Adams Avenue 
and Mulberry Street, was purchased as the permanent home of the 
B. I. A. which is now generally known as the Boys’ Club. The club at 
the time of the purchase had a membership of 600 boys. The organiza- 
tion at the same time was launched as a general community enterprise. 
The new club home was formally opened in December, 1917. Much of 
the credit for the club’s progress in the interval between 1911 when Dr. 
Israel left Scranton to become bishop of Erie, and 1927, when the per- 
manent home was purchased was due to the effort of Rev. R. P. Kreitler, 
successor to Dr. Israel as rector of St. Luke’s. 


CHAPTER XVII 





SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS. 





KIWANIS—LIONS—ROTARY—EQUITY—QUOTA—WEST SIDE BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL. 


Kiwanis.—Scranton Kiwanis was organized in 1917. Its first presi- 
dent was Dudley R. Atherton, who subsequently became Vice President 
and General Manager of the Traders’ National Bank... Founded, as it 
was, during the great war era, the membership of the club found an 
immediate outlet for its energies in the patriotic activities required by 
the eventful crisis of World War involving our own country. Since its 
inception the following have, as presidents, led the club’s activities: 
James Gardner Sanderson, 1919; R. H. Keffer, 1920; W. J. Schoonover, 
1921; R. A. Amerman, 1922; Rudolph S. Houck and H. C. Wallace, 1923; 
J. Hayden Oliver, 1924; Edward A. Delaney, 1925; James Gardner San- 
derson, 1926; David W. Phillips, 1927; R. W. Voris, 1928. 

The club has contributed a number of Kiwanis state and national 
officers from amongst its membership. Mr. Amerman attained the high- 
est honor in International Kiwanis when he became president, in 1926. 

The membership of the club, under the rules, is necessarily limited 
to 200, and no business or profession is entitled to more than two repre- 
sentatives. The idea is to make Kiwanis truly representative of all inter- 
ests and maintain the spirit of democracy in the fullest sense of the word. 

Kiwanis is a service organization. Its motto is “We Build,” and in 
exemplification of that motto and spirit all matters of community wel- 
fare come properly within the scope of the club. The most outstanding 
purpose of Scranton Kiwanis in recent years has been the club’s partici- 
pation in the Underprivileged Child Movement fostered by International 
Kiwanis. : In this respect the Scranton club has made a real record. It 
has, through various means, raised a fund which is being used to help 
promising young men and women continue their education after the 
high school period of their lives. Other achievements include the crea- 
tion of agricultural clubs amongst farm children, the elimination of 
deadly grade crossings, (wiping out of Green Ridge Street crossing was 
urged on the state public service commission by the club), various Safety 
First movements, promotion of the idea of reverence for the flag and 
the constitution and participation in drives of philanthropic character. 
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(In this connection the Community Chest idea for Scranton and Dun- 
more, was first launched in and by the Scranton Kiwanis Club), the pro- 
motion of the larger Chamber of Commerce in Scranton, the establish- 
ment of a Kiwanis wing of the Day Nursery and similar constructive 
movements. 


Lions.—In April, 1923, a representative organizer of the Interna- 
tional Association of Lions’ Clubs met at the Hotel Casey with a few 
business and professional men of the city and the result of this meeting 
was the formation and organization of the Scranton Lions’ Club. 

On June 5, 1923, with 81 members on the roll the club was presented 
with its charter. Attorney C. Breck Comegys was the first president and 
the other officers as follows: 1st Vice President, P. M. Wright; 2nd Vice 
President, Robert E. Scragg; 3rd Vice President, E. R. Kreitner; Secre- 
tary, R. A. Osthaus; Treasurer, R. L. Peck; Tail Twister, Gordon Evans; 
Lion Tamer, E. N. Hodgson; Directors, S. Le Roy Chappell, Rev. Kyle 
Booth, Dr. A. B. Allen, Robert A. Hull, A. L. Arnold and Walter Justin. 

Lions’ Clubs are non-political and non-sectarian and are composed 
of representative business and professional men who have an interest 
in the welfare and progress of their city and community. Membership 
is confined to only one active and one associate member from any one 
line of business or profession. 

The major activity of Lions’ International is prevention and care 
of the blind. The Scranton Club, in order to do as effective work as 
possible along these lines, are now endeavoring to work out a definite 
program in conjunction with the Lackawanna Branch of the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind. 

Other activities of the club are, the annual Easter Hunt held each 
Easter Saturday in Nay Aug Park. Approximately 20,000 children par- 
ticipate in this event. The Y. M. C. A. Lions class consisting of 65 worthy 
boys whose membership into the Y. M. C. A. would not be possible but 
for the generosity of the members of the Lions’ Club. The annual Christ- 
mas gift to needy families through the Family Welfare Association brings 
cheer to many families at the holiday season. 

Luncheon meetings are held every Tuesday at 12:15 P. M., Hotel 
Casey. The present membership consists of 115 active and one _ hon- 
orary members. Officers and directors in 1927 were: President, Charles 
C. Johnson; 1st Vice President, Gordon Evans; 2nd Vice President, Peter 
Stipp; 3rd Vice President, Thomas D. Davies; Secretary, George M. Brit- 
tain; Treasurer, Edward A. Volz; Tail Twister, Frederick E. Gerlock ; 
Lion Tamer, Burt Dunham; Directors, Wendell P. Evans, Eugene D. 
Casey, John H. Wilcox, Walter J. Justin, Chester A. Stover, Robert L. 
Birtley and Edward L. Partridge. 


Rotary.—Rotary had its advent in Scranton in 1914. It was the 
pioneer service club in the city preceding the Kiwanis by three years. 
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The first Rotary Club was organized in Chicago in February, 1905; the 
second club in San Francisco in 1918. From that time on Rotary Inter- 
national grew rapidly. Scranton Rotary, No. 101, came into being Jan. 
28, 1914. William Forster was the first president. In June following, at 
the annual meeting, William Hagen was elected for a year, 1914-1915. 
The club from its inception has met in the Hotel Casey. There were 
22 members present at the organization meeting, several of whom still 
continue in the organization. 

The Scranton Rotary Club has, in a large measure, fulfilled the pur- 
pose of its existence as an organization and individually its members 
have participated in practically every civic movement of importance. In 
April, 1920, Scranton Rotary was host to the District Conference of the 
Fifth District, which, we are told, “set a new standard for district con- 
ferences.” Warren T. Acker is president for the 1927-1928 term. - 


Equity.—The Equity Club, one of the many civic organizations in 
Scranton, was organized in the fall of 1923 in the Catholic Women’s 
Club. Started as a luncheon club its purpose was later defined to promote 
civic interest among its members. John Gownley was president during 
the period of several months previous to the formal organization of the 
club. At the organization meeting in October, 1923, in the Catholic 
Women’s Club, Rt. Rev. Bishop. M. J. Hoban was present. Thomas Mur- 
phy was first president of Equity as a formal organization. In 1925 Mr. 
Murphy was succeeded by M. J. McHugh. John J. Kennedy was presi- 
dent in 1926, John J. Healey in 1927, and Frank McLaughlin, 1928. In 
the spring of 1927 the club changed its meeting place from the Catholic 
Women’s Club to Hotel Casey. The weekly meetings of Equity are fea- 
tured by an address on some topic of civic interest. The club has assisted 
in Community Chest, Scranton Chamber of Commerce and similar drives 
and movements. 


Quota.—The Scranton Quota Club was organized in August, 1919, 
with 36 members, consisting of leading business and professional women 
of the city. The organization is similar to Rotary and Kiwanis clubs 
and its membership is limited to one representative of any classification. 
Miss May Emory was the first president of the club. In May of the 
following year the first annual convention of the Quota clubs, then only 
three in number, was held in this city. Mrs. E. E. Evans and Miss Flor- 
ence Snowdon were named president and secretary respectively of the 
entire body and held those offices for four years. The Scranton club 
played a large part in organizing new clubs and were personally respon- 
sible for bringing into existence the clubs in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. The club has contributed generously to the protective work of 
the Council of Church Women, to the Quota Club playground on Luzerne 
Street, the Community Chest and other charities. Each year at Christ- 
mas time a generous contribution from members makes it possible for 
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the club to assist in providing Christmas cheer under the auspices of the 
Family Welfare Association. A loan scholarship fund has been estab- 
lished and money is loaned to young girls who wish to complete their 
business education. 

The first officers of the Scranton Quota Club were: President, Miss 
May A. Emory; Vice Presidents, Mrs, Mary Brooks Picken, Miss Florence 
Snowdon; Secretary, Miss Emily Wilcox; Treasurer, Miss Carolyn Darl- 
ing; Financial Secretary, Mrs. Margaret G. Miller. 


West Side Business and Professional.—The West Scranton Business 
and Professional Association is a community booster organization. It was 
founded to help in promoting the development of West Scranton. The 
first meeting was held in the Hyde Park Hotel, Nov. me; 1L928., “A Re 
Eynon, veteran cashier of the West Side Bank, was the first president. 
Other original officers were: Francis Moran, vice president ; Carl B. Houser, 
secretary and Walter Jones, treasurer. Dr. W. R. Davies next served as 
president for two years and was succeeded by Frank A. Gilroy. In July, 
1924, the association promoted a Hyde Park Old Home Week celebration 
and sponsored a new home for nurses at the West Side Hospital. Through 
the efforts of the association a public swimming pool, long promised, was 
finally built on Luzerne Street, the first in West Scranton. Street and 
school improvement has also occupied the attention of the association 
which is now engaged in promoting the establishment of a big public 
recreation center in West Scranton. 
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MASONS—KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS—ODD FELLOWS—ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBER- 
NIANS—JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS—CATHOLIC TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE UNION-ELKS—LIEDERKRANZ—COUNTRY CLUB—YOUNG MEN’S 
INSTITUTE—DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION—GRAVITY ASSOCIA- 
TION—PATRIOTIC ORDER SONS OF AMERICA—RED MEN AND OTHER ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. : ; 


Masons.—What is said to have been the first Masonic Lodge meet- 
ing in the Wyoming Valley and all northeastern Pennsylvania was held 
on St. John’s Day, June 24, 1779, at the marquee of Col. Proctor, in~ 
Wilkes-Barre. There were, we are told, several Masonic lodges in the 
armies of the Revolution. The first lodge meeting in Wilkes-Barre was 
attended by members of the fraternity, part of the force of General 
John Sullivan assembled in that city preparatory to the campaign against 
the Indians responsible for the Wyoming Massacre of the year previous. 
Two members of General Sullivan’s forces had been killed in a skirmish 
with Indians several months before. Their bodies were disinterred and 
brought to Wilkes-Barre where they were laid to rest with Masonic 
honors. These patriot soldiers were Captain J. Davis, of the 11th Penn- 
sylvania Regiment, and Lieutenant William Jones. 

Pearce in his Annals of Luzerne says that, “The second lodge of 
Ancient York Masons, held within the limits of Luzern, was opened at 
the house of Jesse Fell, in Wilkes-Barre, Feb. 27, 1794. On the follow- 
ing St. John’s Day the lodge marched in procession to the court house 
where a sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Drake who in connection 
with Rev. Brother Cox and Rev. William Bishop appears to have been 
the officiating chaplain for a number of years.” Rev. William Bishop 
lived at that time or shortly thereafter moved to what is now West 
Scranton. He was the first ordained clergyman in the Lackawanna region. 
Afterwards he moved to Scott Township where he died and is buried. 
During the period 1832 to 1841 lodge No. 61, of Wilkes-Barre, then the 
only one in the county, appears to have gone out of existence. It was 
organized, however, in 1844. 
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Masonry first took root in the Lackawanna Valley in 1850. Records 
show that Carbondale Lodge No. 249, F. & A. M., chartered in July, 
1850, and instituted Sept. 11, 1850, was the first Masonic fraternity in 
the county. The charter members of No. 249 were: J. W. Burnham, 
W. H. Robert Maxwell, S. W.; John G. Murray, J. W.; Rice Lewis, secre- 
tary; William Root, George H. Leaclt and Henry Evans. 

Hiram Lodge, No. 261, F. and A. M., was authorized on May 1, 1851, 
to hold lodge in Providence. The petition advised that the new lodge be 
called Aetna but was amended so that when the lodge was constituted 
May 8, 1852, it was called Hiram. Past Master Richard A. Oakford, 
officiated. Elisha Hitchcock was the first worshipful master; Silas B. 
Robinson, S. W.; William Pier, J. W.: O. P. Clark, treasurer; A. B. Dun- 
ning, secretary; Jacob R. Bloom, junior deacon; Sanford Grant, senior 
deacon; Joseph T. Fellows, pursurvant; M. P. Baldwin, tyler. 

Union Lodge No. 291, F. and A. M., the first Masonic Lodge in Scran- 
ton proper, was constituted Nov. 29, 1854. The original officers were: 
Richard A. Oakford, W. M.; John D. Mead, S. W.; William H. Pier, “Jr.: 
J. W.; George B. Boyd, secretary; and Edwin H. Kirklin, treasurer. 

Peter Williamson Lodge No. 323, F. and A. M., constituted July 15, 
1858. The first officers were: N. F. Marsh, W. M.; William H. Perkins, 
me WeeW. AL Chittenden, J. W.; E. C. Lynde, secretary, and R. W. Luce, 
treasurer. 

Hyde Park No. 339, F. and A. M., was constituted June 20, 1860. 
The first officers were: Renslar W. Luce, W. M.; Burr S. Kellogg, S. W.; 
John R. Keeley, J. W.:; David T. Richards, Secretary and Oliver P. Clark, 
treasurer. 

Green Ridge Lodge No. 597 was constituted Jan. 26, 1893. The 
officers were: Charles S. Seaman, W. M.: R. A. Zimmerman, S. W.; 


F.F. Arndt, J. W.; Wm. I. Carr, secretary ; James J. Williams, treasurer. 


Lackawanna Royal Arch Chapter No. 185 was constituted on June 
3, 1856. The first officers were: Robert C. Simpson, High, Priest. tos: 
Kingsbury, King; Richard H. Oakford, scribe. Harmon Baugh, M. E. 
Grand High Priest officiated as the constituting officer. It is noted on 
the minutes of this chapter that on Sept. 9, 1862, “In consequence of 
the excitement throughout the state caused by the proclamation of the 
governor calling out 50,000 militia to repel the invasion of the state no 
meeting was held.” 

Cour de Lion Commandery, No. 17 Knights Templar, was constituted 
April 28, 1858. The first eminent commander was Sir. Robert C. Simp- 
son; Generalissimo Sir, Thomas Dickson; Captain General Sir, Joseph 
Godrey; Treasurer Sir, E. Hiram Kirlin; Recorder Sir, W. P. Carling; 
Prelate Sir, W. H. Perkins. Melitia Commandery No. 68 Knights Templar 
was formed March 6, 1890. The dispensation was issued by state Grand 
Commander E. H. Ripple, and was dated Jan. 31, 1890. A charter was 
granted May 28, 1890 and on Sept. 10 following the commandery was 
constituted by Grand Commander Wadsworth who installed John G. 
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McAskie Eminent Commander ; R. A. Zimmerman, Generalissimo; T. F. 
Penman, captain general; Joseph Alexander, treasurer, and W. L. Carr, 
recorder. 

Schiller Lodge No. 345, F. and A. M., the second lodge working in 
the German language in Pennsylvania, was constituted June 16, 1864, 
with nine charter members. They were: Christian Robinson, Bernard 
Ofner, Louis and John Koch, J. M. Josephson, Ferdinand Burger, Julius 
Josephson, George Graeber and Charles Schlager. 

Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free Masonry of the Lacka- 
wanna Valley comprises the following bodies: Keystone Lodge of Per- 
fection—4th to 14th degrees, constituted Sept. 19, 1888; Keystone coun- 
cil, Princess of Jerusalem 15th and 16th degrees, constituted Sept. 18, 
1890; Keystone chapter of Rose Croix, 17th and 18th degrees, consti- 
tuted Sept. 18, 1890; Keystone consistory, S P.R.S., 19th to 32nd degrees 
constituted Sept. 18, 1890. . 

Seranton council No. 44, Royal and Select Master Masons, was organ- 
ized on dispensation granted Oct. 29, 1892. The earliest council in criptic 
masonry here however, was Mt. Carmel Council, No. 30, of Hyde Park, 
constituted March 26, 1867. Thomas E. Geddis was the Thrice Illustrious 
Grand Master. The warrant of No. 30 was surrendered July 27, 1872, 
and there was no council of Royal and Select Master Masons until the 
formation of Scranton Council No. 44, in 1892. F. L. Brown was the 
first Thrice Illustrious Master of No. 44. Scranton council continued in 
existence until Feb. 22, 1898, when its warrant was surrendered. David 
O. McCollum, when grand master of the Grand Council of Pennsylvania 
interested J. F. Wardle and others in reconstituting Scranton council and 
this was done Nov. 18, 1904. 

The Masonic Veteran Association, made up of brethren members at 
least 21 years was organized in Masonic Hall, Dec. 7, 1892. Joseph Alex- 
ander was the first president, E. G. Lynde, treasurer and Edward L. Buck - 
secretary. 

The Masonic Relief Association was organized Oct. 30, 1910, by rep- 
resentatives of Masonic bodies in Scranton. E. IL. Paine was the first 
president. 

The Scranton School of Instruction was established by authority 
of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania in March, 1912. E. N. Truesdell 
was elected president, Charles A. S. Edgett, principal; H. S. Robinson, 
Wallace MacKay and Harry Kissinger, instructors. The purpose of the 
school is to impart and instruct in the secret work of the order. 

Within a few years after the organization of Carbondale lodge in 
that city, Eureka chapter No. 179, Royal Arch Masons of Carbondale, 
was organized. The date was Feb. 19, 1855. P. C. Gritman was the first 
H. P. of Eureka chapter ; W. R. Baker, K.; and 8S. E. Belger, secretary. 
On May 1, 1856, Palestine Commandery No. 14, Knights Templars, of 
Carbondale, was organized. 
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Waverly Lodge No. 301, F. and A. M., was organized Sept. 9, 1856. 
W. H. Smith was the first worshipful master. 

Aurora Lodge No. 523, F. and A. M., of Jermyn, was constituted 
Oct. 10, 1878. Dr. S. D. Davis was the first worshipful master. 

Kingsbury Lodge No. 466, F. and A. M., was instituted May 6, 1870. 
William Williamson was first worshipful master. 

Moscow Lodge No. 504, F. and A. M., was instituted April 12, 1872, 
with 14 charter members. Jacob H. Pile was first worshipful master. 

Masonry in Scranton for years felt the need of a suitable home or 
temple. The old armory on Adams Avenue, the meeting place of the 
Blue Lodges, chapter, council and commanderies became increasingly inad- 
equate with the growth of the fraternity in the city. Some few years 
ago the Thomas Dickson and other available property on North Washing- 
ton Avenue, between Mulberry and Vine Streets, were purchased as a 
temple site. What was known as the Masonic Temple and Scottish Rite 
Cathedral Association was organized and in the winter of 1927 the con- 
tract for a great temple and cathedral was let to the Central Construc- 
tion Company, of Harrisburg, at a price of $1,459,577. This is exclusive of 
furnishings and fixtures. The temple-cathedral will be 205 x 147 feet, five 
stories high in the center. The front entrance will be 60 feet high. The 
exterior will be of Indiana limestone. The architecture is a modern adap- 
tation of Gothic. The temple will provide lodge rooms, an auditorium or 
cathedral, banquet or ballrooms. Ground for the new building was broken 
on April 2. The ceremony was attended by several thousand Masons, pub- 
lic officials and others. The principal addresses of the occasion were made 
by David J. Davis, chairman of the Temple association building committee 
and Col. L. A. Watres, Past Grand Master of Free and Accepted Masons, of 
Pennsylvania. Among the Masonic notables were: Boyd A. Musser, Grand 
Commander, Knights Templar; Major Thomas F. Penman, past Grand 
Commander, Knights Templar; Alfred E. Lister, past Grand Commander, 
Knights Templar. A campaign to raise funds, held in J une, 1927, resulted 
in a total of $1,005,317.50 being pledged. R. A. Amerman was general 
chairman of the drive. 


Knights of Columbus.—Jurisdiction of fraternal societies among 
Roman Catholics in Scranton and throughout the county previous to the 
advent of the Knights of Columbus, was limited to the parish in which 
they were located. When Scranton Council of that order was instituted 
it had jurisdiction not only for Scranton and Lacakawanna County but all 
northeastern Pennsylvania. With the organization of councils in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pittston, Olyphant, Carbondale, Hawley, Honesdale, Great Bend, 
Hazleton and Susquehanna, jurisdiction of Scranton council was corre- , 
spondingly reduced so that today the territory embraced within that coun- 
cil’s control is roughly the city itself and the lower end of the county. 

Organization of Scranton Council Knights of Columbus was prompted 
by the thought of a few young men that the Catholic population of the 
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city should have a centrally located organization of general scope, drawing 
its membership from all sections rather than from a single parish. The 
promoters were Matthew P. Cawley, Esq., Dr. Walter F. Reedy and Matt 
F. Brown. They. were encouraged and aided by Robert T. Powers, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., who had helped in organizing the council in that city. 
The meetings of the group was held in the fall of 1897 in Mr. Brown’s 
men’s furnishing store on Wyoming Avenue. The council was instituted 
Dec. 12, 1897 in the assembly room of the old First National Bank Build- 
ing. The first officers were: R. J. Bourke, Esq., grand knight; Hon. 
Thomas J. Duggan, deputy grand knight; John Gunster, chancellor; Hon. 
M. F. Sando, warden; James J. Jordan, treasurer; Matt F. Brown, financial 
secretary ; Matthew P. Cawley, recording secretary ; Richard F. Beamish, 
inside guard; Richard O’Brien, 2nd outside guard; Dr. Walter F. Reedy, 
medical examiner; Rev. Dr. D. J. McGoldrick, Timothy Burke and Henry J. 
Collins, trustees. William F. Shean was first district deputy. 

The council quickly won support and within a few months rented and 
furnished quarters in what is now the Eagles clubhouse on Wyoming 
Avenue. In 1899 the present clubhouse on North Washington Avenue, 
which had been erected a few years previous by the Excelsior Club, was 
purchased and remodeled. Scranton council entertained two state con- 
ventions of the order, the first time in 1898 and again in 1915. At vari- 
ous times during the 30 years of its existence it has been host to several 
notable Catholic prelates and others including Cardinal Desire Joseph 
Mercier, of Belgium, who won lasting glory by his patriotic defense of the 
rights of his countrymen during the World War; Cardinal Gibbons, Mar- 
tinelli, Satolli and Dougherty ; Father Duffy, Chaplain of the Fighting 69th 
of New York; Hon. Bourke Cochran, of New York; Major General O’Ryan, 
Joseph Scott, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Major General James McAndrew, 
‘Bishop Sheehan, of Washington; Supreme Court Justice Victor Dowling, 
of New York, and Supreme Knight, James A. Flaherty, of Philadelphia. 

During the World War when the Knights of Columbus was delegated 
by President Wilson to represent the Catholic Church in welfare work 
among the soldiers, Scranton Council did its full share in encouraging en- 
listments, instilling patriotism, aiding in liberty bond drives and in rais- 
ing funds to carry on the welfare work in cantonments at home and in 
camps overseas. The drive for funds here was directed by E. J. Lynett 
and William McGee. A total of $117,000 was raised. Scranton council 
aided materially. in raising a $500,000 fund to endow the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington. 

Carbondale council, Knights of Columbus, was organized in the spring 
of 1898. Hon. J. J. O'Neill, former mayor of Carbondale and common 
pleas judge, was the first grand knight; Frank P. Kelly, financial secre- 
tary; F. P. Forbes, chancellor; Frank H. Collins, recorder, and George W. 
Keene, treasurer. On April 29 and 30 and May 1, 1923, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the council was observed. Thirty-one 
charter members were still active in the council at the time of the jubilee. 
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The celebration opened with a mass in St. Rose Church, followed by con- 
ferring of the third degree on 100 candidates, and reception on Sunday, 
April 29, Supreme Knight J. A. Flaherty, of Philadelphia, was a speaker 
at the reception. Mayor Daniel L. Hart, of Wilkes-Barre, was toastmas- 
ter at the banquet Monday, April 30. Martin P. Conboy, of New York, 
and John B. Kennedy, editor of Columbia, were speakers. The celebra- 
tion wound up with a grand ball the night of May 1. ; 

By 1905 the number of members of Scranton Council, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, in Olyphant and Throop had increased to such an extent that 
agitation was begun for a Separate council in Olyphant. Olyphant coun- 
cil, Knights of Columbus, was instituted in the hall of what was known as 
the Young Men’s Club in the Sweeney Block on Lackawanna Street, in 
February, 1906. State Deputy Lynch, of Philadelphia, was the instituting 
officer. John J. O’Hara, present superintendent of Throop borough schools, 
was the first Grand Knight of Olyphant council. A few years following 
the: organization of Olyphant council a plot of ground on Susquehanna 
Street was purchased and a present clubhouse erected. 

Archbald council, No. 2644, is the baby organization of Knights of 
Columbus, in Lackawanna County. It was instituted June 5, 1927, with 
75 charter members. The initial meeting was held in St. Thomas parish 
hall. J. L. Donnelly was the first grand knight. The roster of the or- 
ganization has been increased by accession of members living in Archbald 
who formerly held cards in Carbondale, Scranton and Olyphant councils. 


Odd Fellows.—The Independent Order of Odd Fellows with its trinity 
of virtues, Friendship, Love and Truth, introduced into Pennsylvania in 
1822, spread to Luzerne County in 1831 when Wyoming Lodge No. 29 was 
organized in Wilkes-Barre. The Odd Fellows was the first secret frater- 
nal organization established in what is now Lackawanna County. Car- 
bondale has the distinction of founding the pioneer I. O. O. F. lodge— 
Cambrian No. 58—instituted April 20, 1838. Scranton could not boast of 
a lodge until July 24, 1846 when Capouse No. 170 was instituted. Waverly 
had a lodge—Abington No. 267—as early as 1847 but in 1859 it surren- 
dered its charter. Not only did Carbondale have the earliest Odd Fellows 
lodge but likewise the second oldest and the first encampment in the 
county. 

Cambrian lodge (Carbondale )organized with five charter members— 
David Thomas, Noah Davis, Thomas Phillips, Evan Evans and Ebenezer 
Williams. That was April 20, 1838. During the middle fifties when many 
of the Welsh miners were quitting Carbondale for Scranton the lodge was 
reduced to 12 members but in the late seventies was again in a flourishing 
condition. _The loyalty of the early members is attested from their paying 
double dues during the trying period of the fifties. On July 4, 1847 a hall 
erected by Cambrian lodge was dedicated. 

Olive Leaf Lodge (Carbondale) was instituted ‘May: 5,.1846. - J. -B. 
Smith, George F. Wilbur, George Wentz, H. A. Chambers, H. C. Nash, 
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William S. Morgan, John W. Davis, H. E. Luther, Hiram Wentz, David Hall 
and A. R. Fuller, were the charter members. 

Lackawanna Encampment No. 16, the first in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, was instituted Feb. 24,1845. W.J. Morgan, John B. Lewis, William 
Garbert, John M. Davis, John Kenan, William Brown and John Gerrond 
who inspired the organization, joined a lodge in Reading to become eligible 
to apply for an encampment charter. Mr. Morgan was the first chief 
patriarch, George F’. Wilbur, a charter member, first scribe. In the big 
fire of 1850 the books and records of the encampment were destroyed 
and the organization discontinued. On April 21, 1865, a new charter was 
granted to Thomas Dickson, John Campbell, John Shoverman, Bernard 
Campman, John Gerrond, William Law, James Dickson and William Brown. 

T. W. Patterson, G. N. Bailey, C. A. Cowles, John Stow, Thomas Smith, 
Davis Dean, Amasa Dean, O. L. Halstead, and Dr. A. Bedford founded 
Waverly lodge in 1847, but after a dozen years the lodge surrendered its 
charter. 

Some accounts give Lackawanna lodge, No. 291, as the first Odd Fel- 
lows organization in Scranton. The records, however, show Capouse lodge, 
No. 170, to have been instituted July 24, 1846, while Lackawanna lodge 
didn’t come into existence until March 16, 1848, or a year and eight 
months later. Charter members of Capouse lodge, we are told, were 
chiefly members from Cambrian lodge of Carbondale who had come to 
Scranton. Capouse lodge was instituted in the old Slocum house. B.S: 
M. Hill, who afterwards became first mayor of Scranton, was one of the 
first officers. J. S. Sherrerd was the first secretary and John D. Mead 
first treasurer. The lodge shortly located in Hyde Park in a building 
about on the site of the present J unior Order hall and clubhouse, on North 
Main Avenue, north of Jackson Street and owned jointly with Hyde Park 
lodge of Masons. This structure was burned March 2, 1872. A new hall 
was erected and dedicated on an adjoining lot in June,, 1874. 

Lackawanna lodge, No. 291, was instituted March 16, 1848, with ten 
charter members including Dr. B. H. Throop, W. W. Manness and Joseph 
C. Platt, the two latter prominent in the early days of the Lackawanna 
Iron & Coal Company. In the course of time Lackawanna lodge secured 
a site and built a lodge room and store building at 209 Wyoming Avenue. 
This structure was sold a few years ago to the Comerford interests for a 
theater site. 

Scrantonia Encampment, No. 81, originally was called Lackawanna 
Encampment but a similarity of names with the encampment in Carbon- 
dale prompted No. 81 to change to Scrantonia, the name by which the 
present city of Scranton was known when the encampment was instituted 
March 16, 1847. J. Curtis Platt was the first C. P. This is now Scranton 
encampment, with members from every subordinate lodge in the city. 

Arwin Encampment, No. 124, was instituted May 22, 1857, with 
Joseph Ofner first C. P. Park Hill encampment was instituted Dec. 13, 
1871, with C. M. Jones, first C. P. Electric City Encampment was first a 
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West Scranton organization, afterwards removed to Green Ridge, and now 
a part of Scranton Encampment, No. 81, with headquarters in the Green 
Ridge section of Scranton. 

Archbald lodge, No. 392, instituted J uly 4, 1850 had as its first N. Gas 
Lewis S. Watres, father of Col. L. A. Watres, who was lieutenant governor 
of Pennsylvania and grandfather offtona DL: HH. Watres, congressman 
from Lackawanna. J. S. Spangenburg was first secretary of the lodge 
and D. H. Taylor first treasurer. 

Harper lodge, No. 707 (Peckville), instituted April 25, 1870, with 20 
charter members. 

Rushbrook lodge, No. 805 (Jermyn), was instituted in Kinback’s hall, 
Aug. 5, 1873, with 21 charter members. John G. Evans was the first N. G. 

Olyphant lodge, No. 581 (Olyphant), instituted Dee. 30, 1865, with 20 
charter members. Andrew Patton was the first N. G. 

Moscow lodge, No. 803 (Moscow), instituted March 30, 1870. Frank- 
lin Lancaster was the first N. G. 

Colfax encampment, of Odd Fellows, for many years held forth at 
Olyphant, but was in 1926 removed to Dickson City where Odd Fellowship 
has a strong following. The William S. Rogers encampment was founded 
at Clarks Green, its membership being confined almost wholly to mem- 
bers west of the Abington hills. This in 1926 was united with Electric 
City encampment in Scranton. 

Residenze and Alliance lodges, the former No. 513 and the latter No. 
540, were conceived in Lackawanna lodge. Residenze lodge was instituted 
with 17 members Dec. 29, 1854. Bernard Ofner was the first N. G., John 
Mayer, first secretary and F. Weichel, treasurer. Alliance lodge, No. 540, 
was instituted June 8, 1858, with Jacob Robinson, the city’s earliest brewer, 
as the first N. G. and John Walter treasurer. These lodges erected a hall 
and store building—German Odd Fellows hall—on upper Lackawanna 
Avenue in the sixties. 

Lincoln lodge, No. 492, of Providence, was really organized in Dun- 
more. It was instituted as Dunmore lodge July 10, 1853. In November, 
1864, it moved to Providence when the name Lincoln was substituted. 
Joseph Godfrey, Henry W. Derby, C. H. Derby, George B. Wert, Robert W. 
Kible, John Lewis, Luke Harding, Stinson Smith, Frederick Kester, J oseph 
Seigle and Owen R. Bloom were the charter members. This lodge con- 
solidated with Celestial lodge, No. A492, in 1917. 

Dunmore lodge, No. 816, was organized in 1872 by members of Lincoln 
lodge who lived in the borough, and several members of other lodges. It 
was instituted Nov. 27, 1872. William Smith was the first N. G. 

Silurian lodge, No. 763 (West Scranton), was instituted May 12, 1871, 
in Lewis hall. Thomas H. Davis was the first N. G.; William Miles, sec- 
retary. 

Celestial lodge, No. 833, Providence, had its inception in a squabble in 
Lincoln lodge. It was instituted April 21, 1878. J.B. ‘Fish ‘was first 
N. G.; O. P. Miller, secretary. 
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Robert Burns lodge, No. 859, was organized Oct. 30, 1873. C. Ditch- 
burn was the first N. G. Hon. James Moir, destined to become mayor and 
recorder of Scranton was a charter member of Robert Burns lodge. 

Globe lodge, No. 958, was organized July 24, 1879, with John H. 
Fellows, afterwards mayor of Scranton, as N. G. ; 

Christoforo Columbo lodge, No. 1160, is comprised entirely of Italians 
and was instituted in 1902. 

Since 1925 Robert Burns lodge has taken within its folds the members 
of Globe lodge from the West. Scranton section, and of Alliance lodge from 
the South Side, the latter having some years previously taken in the mem- 
bers of Residenze lodge. 

Green Ridge lodge, No. 603, was instituted April 14, 1887, by District 
’ Deputy Grand Master John T. Howe, who at that time was the advertis- 
ing solicitor for The Scranton Republican. There were 25 charter mem- 
bers of whom George D. Brown, Benton T. Jayne, A. E. Kiefer, Charles B; 
Jones and George H. Trauger are still living, the latter four still active 
as members. This lodge has some of Seranton’s leading attorneys, physi- 
cians and professional men in its membership. 

Israel lodge, No. 1151, was instituted in 1902, its membership com- 
prising a large following of the young Jewish business men of Scranton. 

Bennett lodge, No. 907, and Moscow lodge, No. 703, were instituted in 
the seventies and are comprised of representative men in their commu- 
nities; Milwaukee lodge, No. 267, located in Ransom Township, covers the 
range of fraternalism in that section, and Electric Star lodge, No. 490, has 
been carrying on its work in the Abington region for nearly 50 years. For 
many years its meeting place was in Clarks Green, but since 1915 it has 
been located in Clarks Summit. 

In Old Forge borough Odd Fellowship has two lodges—Lily, No. 939, 
composed largely of English speaking members, and Guiseppi Mazzini 
lodge, No. 348, organized and instituted in 1915, comprising Italian resi- 
dents of that community. | 

In the town of Jessup there is also located a lodge comprised wholly of 
Italian residents of that community. This was instituted in 1920, Grand 
Treasurer F. C. Hanyen being the officer in charge. 

The Rebekah degree of the order is also strong throughout Lacka- 
wanna County, having lodges in Carbondale, Archbald, Olyphant, Dickson 
City, two in Scranton, one each in Dunmore, in Moscow, Clarks Summit 
and Moosic. Waneta lodge, Scranton, and Green Ridge Beatrice lodge. 
having been honored with state presidents of the order. 

Two grand masters have been given the State Grand Lodge from the 
Odd Fellowship of Lackawanna County. These were to Gaylord Thomas, 
4 member of Silurian lodge, No. 763, West Scranton, and Fred C. Hanyen, 
a member of Electric Star lodge, No. 492, Clarks Summit, who served as 
grand master in 1913-14 and was elected grand treasurer in 1915, succeed- 
ing M. Richards Muckle, of Philadelphia, who was treasurer 52 years when 
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his death ended his activities in the order. Mr. Hanyen, an attorney and 
now a resident of Scranton, has been re-elected in each succeeding year. 

In the encampment branch of the order Philip J. Vetter, for years a 
Scranton druggist, a member of Robert Burns lodge and of Scranton en- 
campment, rose to the high office of Grand Chief Patriarch, the only 
Lackawanna Odd Fellow to reach that station. 

Odd Fellowship in Lackawanna County is divided into two districts, 
the first embracing lodges in the valley north of Scranton, the second the 
lodges of Scranton, Dunmore and Moscow, the lower Lackawanna valley 
and the Abington district. In all there were with the closing of the year 
1927, a total of nearly 5,000 members in the subordinate lodges of the 
county. These lodges are associated with the Eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania which has a home for Aged Odd Fellows and their wives or widows 
_at Middletown, Pa., and with the Central Pennsylvania district which has 
a home for orphan children of deceased members located near Sunbury. 


Ancient Order of Hibernians.—There is no authentic record of the 
date of organization of the first division of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians in Lackawanna County. The order which in Ireland dates back 
many centuries crossed the Atlantic in 1836 when we are told divisions 
were formed “simultaneously in New York City and the anthracite coal 
fields where the emigration of Irishmen had been large from the coal min- 
ing countries of England.” For a time the American headquarters were 
in Schuylkill County. In its earliest form in America the order was known 
as St. Patrick’s Funeral Benefit Association; St. Patrick’s Fraternal So- 
ciety, St. Patrick’s Friendly Association, Hibernian Beneficial Association 
and by other titles. In 1851 the New York Division was chartered as 
“The Ancient Order of Hibernians in America.” 

Many Irishmen who settled hereabouts had been members of the 
society before coming to America. Perhaps the little band of Irishmen 
which met in the home of Thomas Boland, in Carbondale, March 2x1 838; 
to arrange for a St. Patrick’s day celebration may have been members in 
their native land and intent on carrying out one of the purposes of the 
order—fitting observance of the birthday of Ireland’s patron saint. At 
any rate the parade which began at 7 o’clock on the morning of March 17, 
1833, was the first of its kind held in what is now Lackawanna County. 

That there were branches of the order in the county in 1855 is well 
established. A Hibernian Beneficial] Society was organized in Pittston in 
1852 with Michael Reap as president. Mr. Reap, had previously lived in 
Scranton. In the St. Patrick’s day parade of 1857 in Scranton it is set 
down that the Hibernian Society of Hyde Park led by Patrick Callahan, 
marched to what is now central Scranton where it joined forces with pa- 
raders from South Scranton in what for that time was a big demonstra- 
tion. In 1874 a state convention of the order was held in Carbondale.. 
Scranton entertained its first A. O. H. convention in 1884. 
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With the building of the D. & H. gravity railroad from the canal at 
Honesdale to Carbondale and the opening of the coal mines, Irishmen, 
many of whom had worked in the construction of canal and railroad, set- 
tled in Carbondale in numbers. Carbondale Irish Catholics say that the 
first mass celebrated in Carbondale was by a Father Flynn in 1828. Grad- 
ually the Irish made their way down the valley as the coal industry de- 
veloped until in 1847 it is recorded that a sufficient number had located in 
Scranton to demand ministration of a priest. In the period between 1850 
and 1874 when the Ancient Order held its state convention at Carbondale, 
there was a big influx of Irish into the Lackawanna valley. At one time 
in the nineties there were more than 30 divisions of the Ancient order in 
the county. Hon. T. V. Powderly, three times mayor of Scranton, was 
county president in the early eighties. Anthony McAndrew, of West 
Scranton, holds the record with 14 terms as county president, 1886-1896, 
and Hon. M. F. Conry, later congressman from New York, was an active 
A. O. H. man when living and practicing law in Scranton. He was county 
president for a term. C. T. Boland, another county president, was hon- 
ored in numerous ways by the county, state and national bodies. William 
Dawson, was another early county president and so too was M. A. Mc- 
Ginley, Esq., now of California. Mr. McGinley was succeeded by Michael 
Gibbons. 

In many minds there is a confusion of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians with the ‘Molly Maguires,’” which terrorized the anthracite coal 
fields, particularly Schuylkill County in the seventies. Such association 
is unfair. John O’Dea, national secretary of the A. O. H. says: “While the 
spirit of the Ancient order and its precursors have ever been animated 
with the fraternalism of the trade union, yet the attempt to cast odium 
upon the Ancient order because of the violence of the “Molly Maguire’s” 
was peculiarly unjust, as the members of this secret organization were, 
except in a very few instances, not connected with the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. The national convention of the Ancient order in 1877 de- 
nounced the “Molly Maguires” and disclaimed any sympathy with law- 
lessness of any pretext.” The erroneous connection between the Ancient 
order and the “Mollies,” is not difficult of explanation. The A. O. H. was 
then practically the outstanding Irish society in the coal region and the 
“Molly Maguires,.’ a secret labor society, made up of young Irish laborers. 
The two societies were naturally confused and the lawless acts of the one 
blamed on the other so much so that it is admitted the A. O. H. was almost 
destroyed in Pennsylvania. 

An attempted assassination of a mine boss in Dickson City in 1872 
and the wounding of another colliery foreman in Jermyn in the summer of 
1874 were blamed on the ‘‘Mollies.” Outside of these two instances there 
was little terrorism by the “Mollies” in this county. : 

Long recognized as the outstanding champion of Irish freedom the 
A. O. H. received a severe set back in the enthusiasm which greeted the 
organization of the Friends of Irish Freedom and later the American 
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Association for the Recognition of the Irish Republic, immediately follow- 
ing the 1916 rebellion in Ireland. In some sections of this county at least 
A. O. H. men went over to the newer organizations practically in a body. 
With the establishment of the Irish Free State and dissension among 
previous comrades in arms in Ireland, interest in the Sons of Irish Free- 
dom and the American Association for the Recognition of the Irish Repub- 
lic, lagged and finally died out until today there is hardly a division of these 
societies in the county while the Ancient order is slowly regaining lost 
ground. 

Unfortunately tradition has to be relied upon for much of the early 
history of the order in the county. Records are not available. In several 
cases these were destroyed by fire. That there was a deliberateness in 
not keeping a record in some instances we may surmise. For the most 
part carelessness is probably to blame. Efforts by prominent officers of 
the county board to secure reliable data about the early organization has 
not been overly productive of results. 

In the section of the Scranton City Directory of 1867-68, devoted to 
societies and organizations there is a sketch of the Hibernian Benevolent 
Association, of Hyde Park, which probably later developed into Division 
No. 1, Ancient Order of Hibernians. This Hyde Park Hibernian Benevo- 
lent Association was chartered Sept. 11, 1858. “The primary objects of 
the association” says the Directory sketch, “are charity and brotherly 
love; to encourage virtue, temperance and morality and inculcate that 
love of order and good will among all men that should denote the good 
citizen.” The association at the time owned a lot on which a large and 
substantial stone foundation had been laid “on which” we are told “the 
society proposes to erect a handsome and commodious hall in which to hold 
their meetings. It is also proposed to found a library and establish a 
lyceum as soon as the finances will permit.” The site of the proposed hall 
was on the “corner of Chestnut Street in the Fourth ward opposite the 
residence of E. Heermans, Esq.” That would correspond to the present 
day Scranton Street and Chestnut Avenue. The residence of E. Heer- 
mans is now the property of St. Lucie’s Italian Church congregation. 
Meetings of the association were held on the second Saturday of the 
month in Graeter’s hall. The membership at the time was 150. The 
officers of the society in 1867 were President, Michael O’Meara; Vice Presi- 
dent, Garrett Walsh; Secretary, Edward Mahon; Treasurer, Daniel 
O’Grady. Hibernian Benevolent Society, No. 279, was chartered Nov. 18, 
1867. R. McHale was president. 

Division No. 1 (now No. 15), west Scranton, lays claim to being the 
oldest branch of the A. O. H. in the county. Organized about 1870 as 
No. 1, its designation was changed at the time of the amalgamation to 
No. 15. 

On Nov. 8, 1888, Division No. 10, of Jermyn, was fomed though the 
efforts of Anthony McAndrew, then county president. Thomas Radigan 
was the first president, Michael Moyles, vice president; Frank McCafferty, 
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recording secretary ; Patrick Burns, financial secretary and Timothy Dono- 
van, treasurer. The records and charter of this society were destroyed by 
the fire of March 24, 1904, which wiped out half a block of business 
buildings including the hall in which No. 10 met. 

Division No. 28, of Archbald, was organized Oct. 12, 1889, as Division 
No. 6. Martin Barrett was the organizer. Miles McAndrew was the 
first president; James F. McAndrew, financial secretary ; Thomas Clark, 
recording secretary, and Patrick McDonnell, treasurer. 

Division No. 33,.of Dunmore, was organized Oct. 15, 1898, and char- 
tered in 1894. Martin McCormack was the first president, William P. 
Cronin, financial secretary; William Walsh, recording secretary and 
Patrick O’Boyle, treasurer. 

Division No. 2, of Taylor, was organized April 10, 1902. Thomas M. 
Gibbons was the first president, John J. Shea, vice president; James Shea, 
corresponding secretary ; M. J. McDonald, financial secretary and Edward 
Connolly, treasurer. 

James T. McGinnis, of Division No. 17, was a national secretary of the 
order, Cornelius Donovan, Esq., county president in the late nineties, was 
state president two years. M. D. Roche and John F. Buckley were other 
Lackawanna County men elevated to the state presidency. Mr. Buckley, 
for several years county president, was elected state president at the 
convention held in Scranton in August, 1927. 

Rev. E. S. Phillips, of Hazleton, who later won fame as the friend of 
the miners in the strike of 1900, represented the “Board of Erin” in the 
conferences with Bishop James McFaul, of Trenton, which settled the con- 
troversy with the “Board of America.” P. J. O’Connor, of Savannah, Ga., 
represented the B. of A. in that conference. The differences between the 
two branches caused much bitterness in many sections where rival divi- 
sions existed. To C. T. Boland is given much of the credit for inaugurat- 
ing the. movement which finally brought harmony. As a result of the 
arbitration the appendix “Board of America” and “Board of Erin” was 
wiped out and the organization became known as the “Ancient Order of 
Hibernians in America.” The decision was ratified at the national con- 
vention held in Trenton, N. J., from June 27. to July 1, 18938: 

The Ladies Auxiliary, A. O. H., was established in Omaha, Neb., in 
May, 1894. For several years the auxiliary remained under the tutelage 
of the men’s society but in 1906 at Saratoga was given permission to elect 
its own officers and conduct its own affairs generally although continuing 
as an auxiliary. Mrs. Anna C. Malia Ruddy, of South Scranton, was 
elected president of the auxiliary at Saratoga, serving six terms, a longer 
period than held by any other woman in the history of the organization. 
Miss Cecelia Nallin, of Minooka, served a term as state president of the 
auxiliary. 

The first auxiliary division formed in Lackawanna County was No. 1, 
in Dunmore, organized in 1897. Division No. 2, South Scranton, of which 
Mrs. Rudy was one of the organizers, came into existence shortly after- 
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wards. Next came Division No. 3, of Bellevue. Division No. 4, of West 
Scranton, was instituted in December, 1898. Mrs. Catherine O’Hara, now 
a member of the Mission Sisters of the Sacred Heart, in Chicago, was first 
president. During the administration of Mrs. John Gahagan as president 
of No. 4, a degree team was formed and outfitted. This was the first 
degree team in the auxiliary in the.county. The team conferred the 
fourth degree on its first class of candidates Nov. 28, 1902 and later worked 
the degree in every division in the county. To No. 4 also goes the distinc- 
tion of organizing the first juvenile division of the auxiliary in the country. 
Miss Anna Ford was the president of this juvenile group. 


Junior Order United American Mechanics.— (By Isaac Harris.)— 
“Principles, Not men or Creed,” was the motto chosen by a little band of 
patriots that met in historic Concord schoolhouse at Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, on May 17, 1853, organized, instituted and brought into life the 
Junior Order United American Mechanics. The Juniors had for its pur- 
pose preparing young men for admission in the order, United American 
Mechanics, organized in the middle forties. The Juniors became an inde- 
pendent organization in 1885. 

The vision of the founders of the orders could not see the mighty 
results which were destined to follow, nor the country-wide influence which 
the order was destined to exert. From the humble beginning in 1853 has 
grown one of the greatest fraternal patriotic organizations in America, 
with a membership today of nearly 400,000. This vast number is divided 
into more than 3,000 councils in every state in the Union. The order is 
rated as a $35,000,000 institution, with $3,500,000 invested in orphanages 
at Tiffin, Ohio; and Lexington, N. C. 

Unlike other orphanages the “home” at Tiffin comprises some 40 or 
more cottages and has in addition grade schools, high school, industrial 
school wherein 20 different trades are taught, library building, church, and 
other buildings that go to make up a village. The Tiffin home comprises 
over 800 acres with a population of more than 1,000 children left father- 
less, now charges of this great fraternity. The arrangement provides that 
from 30 to 40 children of about the same age occupy each of these cot- 
tages under the care of an elderly lady, known as the “mother.” In 
nearly every instance the matrons are wives of former members who have 
youngsters in the institutions. 

The home at Lexington, N. C., is situated on an ideal plot containing 
more than 300 acres. At the present time it has facilities for caring for 
300 children. During the course of time it will be enlarged as occasion 
warrants and will, it is predicted, become one of the finest orphanages in 
America, as the officers have profited greatly in the erection of the new 
home through experience gained in the construction of the Tiffin home. 
Children are admitted to both homes at the age of one year and are held 
until they attain the age of 18 when they are returned to relatives or 
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friends educated and trained in some vocation which fits them for life’s 
struggle. 

The Junior Order is a patriotic, fraternal, educational, beneficiary 
American institution. It seeks first of all to impress upon the mind of 
members the great lesson of pure moral lives, and by its teachings it 
creates a better standard of citizenship. It emphasizes no particular form 
of religion, but rather gives to each individual the right to worship God 
as he sees fit. It does insist, however, that the Bible occupy a conspicuous 
place in its council chambers, as well as the school rooms, believing that 
the study of its passages is the one great incentive to all moral law. 

The organization puts its greatest stress on restricted immigration. 
For seventy-five years it has labored along this line to tighten up Ameri- 
can ports of entry against the admission of “diseased, criminal, vicious, 
ignorant aliens” and is one of the greatest factors in having on the statute 
books the present quota law. It at all times has a lobbyist in the House of 
Representatives at Washington keeping an eye on immigration laws and 
the moment an attempt is made to weaken restrictions with amendments, 
or by other means, word is sent out and immediately a flood of letters and 
telegrams pour in from all parts of the country warning the legislators 
against any infraction. Immigration was, in a sense, responsible for the 
inception of the Junior Order and from the date of its birth it has shown 
its full weight on the regulation of the quota to be allotted each country. 
One of the Junior’s greatest exponents along these lines was the late 
Congressman John L. Burnett, of Alabama, in whose honor the Burnett 
Memorial Library Building at Tiffin, Ohio, was erected. 

For seventy-five years the Junior Order has stood the test and its 
phenomenal growth is resultant from the fact that it has ever been broad 
in its teachings, open and above board in all its transactions—founded 
solely on the Bible, the flag and the school. 

On two different occasions there were ruptures within the ranks, 
neither of which, however, had a severe effect on the workings of the 
organization except to retard its growth for the time being. The first 
of these occurred in 1899 when two factions with differences of opinion 
sought control. A number of councils withdrew but in nearly every in- 
stance have been reinstated. The second and most serious break occurred 
in 1910 when dissatisfaction arose regarding the organization of a national 
funeral benefit department, many taking exceptions to the attitude as- 
sumed by the national council relative to membership in the department. 
Notwithstanding the opposition the department was created and today 
the national funeral benefit arrangement is the greates asset to the order 
in general and to the weaker councils in particular. 

At the time of the 1910 “split” every council in Lackawanna County 
remained loyal to the state and national councils. In fact but one council 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, comprising Luzerne, Lackawanna and 
Wayne counties, went with the insurgents. These dissenters are fast being 
reinstated. Following this break the Order in Pennsylvania dropped to 
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27,000 members. It is now the foremost state council with a membership 
of 65,000 divided among 350 councils. 

The Junior Order was introduced into Lackawanna County in the very 
late sixties. Through the kindness of I. V. Robbins, of Wilkes-Barre, the 
early proceedings of the state council, in so far as it refers to Lackawanna 
County, have been made available in the writing of this history. These 
records show Lackawanna Valley Cotincil, No. 81, of Scranton, was the 
pioneer council in Lackawanna County. No. 81 was organized through 
the influence of Franklin Council, No. 58 and was chartered on Dec. 18, 
1869. It was instituted by William Phillips, D. S. C., with 17 applicants. 
The council was represented at the semi-annual session of the State Coun- 
cil held at Williamsport on July 19, 1870, by Harry M. LaBar. The coun- 
cil on Jan. 30, 1870, reported 30 members with assets of $2.00. Through 
lack of interest No. 81 ceased to exist some time in the latter part of 1870 
or early part of 1871. At the annual session in Philadelphia, July 10, 
1876, State Counsellor Frank M. Coty, reported that he had “re-instituted 
Lackawanna Valley Council, No. 81, at Scranton” and its report for the 
term ending June 30, 1876, showed a membership of 31 with total assets 
of $17.71. The council made no report for the term ending, Jan. 30, 1877, 
but it applied for and received a dispensation to hold a Special meeting on 
Dec. 28, 1876, for the election of officers. Under a resolution adopted at 
the session of the State Council held July 15 and 16, 1879, the directors of 
all councils which had not made a report within two years, were annulled 
thereby temporarily ending the Order in the city of Scranton and what 
now constitutes Lackawanna County. 

At the session of the State Council held at Philadelphia, July 19 and 
20, 1882, the board of officers reported that on Aug. 6, 1881, a charter had 
been granted to 21 applicants residing at Taylorville, Lackawanna County, 
for a council to be known as Lackawanna Valley Council, No. 81. Mr. 
Robbins was instrumental in the organization of this council. On Jan. 24, 
1881, he had been initiated into Ashley Council, No. 149, and on July 4 
following visited relatives at Taylorville. During that visit he interested 
several men in the Order and on his return home had some literature and 
a blank charter application sent to Edward B. Decker, who, with the as- 
sistance of Mr.-Wells, soon secured the signatures of other applicants to 
the number of 21 and on Aug. 6 the Order was again re-established in 
Lackawanna County. There are now in the neighborhood of 700 Junior 
Mechanics in the Borough of Taylor. 

On Sept. 26, 1882, there was instituted in the old Co-operative hall, in 
West Scranton, Moses Taylor Council, No. 151. Starting out with a char- 
ter list of 26 but finding much opposition along fraternal lines, the mem- 
bership decided to make it a central city organization. Since removing 
from Hyde Park the council has had a slow but steady growth and today 
numbers 135 members. 

For four years following the institution of Moses Taylor Council 
the organizers received little or no encouragement and it was not until 
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Sept. 10, 1886, that they succeeded in getting a council in the upper val- 
ley. On that date Clover Council, No. 99, of Archibald, was instituted. 
Starting out with but 15 names on the charter lists—the charter being 
held up temporarily on account of small number of petitioners—this coun- 
cil, like that of Moses Taylor, has had a hard, up-hill climb. Today its 
roster contains 1382 names. 

In August, 1890, West Scranton council, No. 497, was launched with 
thirty-two petitioners asking for a charter. For years the membership 
fluctuated up and down—mostly down—and it was not until the early 
nineties that the council took on real life. Since being “born again,” 
however, No. 497 has made a remarkable showing and now has 1,200 
representative citizens on its roster. In 1926 No. 497, through purchase, 
came into possession of the old Hyde Park Bank Building. The structure 
has been converted into an up-to-date lodge and club quarters. The pres- 
ent worth of West Scranton council, (less liabilities) is estimated to be 
in the neighborhood of $55,000. The Mechanics Club, with headquarters 
on the second floor of the building, has been a great asset in the growth 
of the council.’ 

With twenty names upon a petition application was made for a char- 
ter in the Providence section, and on Jan. 28, 1895, Col. T. D. Lewis 
council was instituted in the old Fenner Hall. It now has a membership 
of more than 700 and is considered one of the richest lodges in the 
valley so far as actual cash is concerned, having some $50,000 or more, 
handy at all times. For several years Col. Lewis council owned a home 
on West Market Street, but a flattering offer having been made for the 
premises it was sold. The council now holds its meetings in Horvitch 
Hall, 112 West Market Street. 

Next in line came Dunmore Council, No. 1022 with a charter list 
on night of institution of 73 names. This was one of the largest petitions 
ever introduced for a charter. The council has since grown to nearly 600 
members and is rated at $33,000. One of its members, Charles H. Hall, 
now of Philadelphia, is national secretary. He has held that position 17 
years and has just been re-elected for another five-year period. 

Patriotic council, No. 822, of South Scranton, instituted on Sept. 22, 
1897, has grown from 30 members to 850. Old Athletic Hall on Alder 
Street, now the property of Patriotic council, has been made over into 
lodge room and recreation center. Four bowling alleys have been installed 
on the lower floor and it is now one of the busiest places—as far as lodge 
quarters are concerned—within a radius of many miles. Peter W. Haas, 
recorder of deeds of Lackawanna County, is given full credit for bringing 
No. 822 up to its present high standard. In recognition of his valuable 
service in this respect a bronze tablet of appreciation now graces the 
walls of the lower floor. The present worth of the council, less liabilities, 
is $50,000. 

Blakely Council was organized no Nov. 6, 1908, at Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
has a membership of 266 and continues to meet in the same hall. 
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A little more than a month passed by when a fairly strong council 
was instituted at Jermyn. More than 50 names graced the petition for 
charter and on Dec. 29, 1908, the night of institution, a total of 57 were 
listed. This council now numbers 258 and has the distinction of being 
the first council in Lackawanna County to have official representation on 
the state board of officers. Gomer D. Lewis, who for 17 years represented 
the council in the state body, was honored by being chosen as state vice 
councilor at the Wilkes-Barre session held in September, 1927. , 

Dalton Council was instituted on Sept. 22, 1909, the first meeting 
place being the old V. S. White barn. Forty-four names graced the char- 
ter on night of institution and the roster has since grown to 119. 

On Feb. 1, 1911, Green Ridge Council was instituted, having a total 
of 42 names on the charter list. Little progress was made as to numerical 
gain until 1926 when a drive was put on which resulted in adding more 
than 100 names. 

Councils situated at Fleetville and Ransom have had little opportunity 
for numerical gain, the population of each village being practically at 
a standstill, Fleetville Council, No. 14, was instituted on April 27, 1911, 
and Ransom Council, No. 218, on Feb. 2, 1915. The former has a mem- 
bership of 60, while the latter numbers 55. 

The most thriving council in the upper valley is Pioneer City Coun- 
cil, No. 982, of Carbondale, which has made rapid strides during the 
brief period since its institution. On April 6, 1915, with a charter list 
of 27 the first meeting was held in Stone’s Hall. With a membership of 
approximately 700 the council is now nicely situated in Jr. O. U. A. M. 
Hall, having one of the finest equipped clubrooms in Carbondale. It is 
self-supporting and is run at no cost to the members whatsoever. 

Vandling Council, No. 388, has grown from 38 members on the night 
of institution, July 30, 1924, to 107 members. . 

On Dec. 17, 1925, Clarks Summit Council, No. 418, was instituted 
with a membership of 56. It now numbers 86. 

One of the greatest assets to Junior Mechanics’ progress in the val- 
ley was the organization of a booster association. The idea was conceived 
by Past President Frederick Krause, member of the Patriotic Council, 
South Scranton, who called representatives from the several councils to 
attend a meeting on Sept. 18, 1919, at the rooms of South Scranton coun- 
cil. Five councils responded to the invitation and the matter was dis- 
cussed. Subsequent meetings were held at North Scranton on Sept. 26, 
and again at West Scranton, on Sept. 30. James G. English, of West 
Scranton, was the first secretary. On Oct. 10, 1919, at a meeting’ held 
in Carbondale, the name “Jr. O. U. A. M. Booster Club, of Lackawanna 
County” was chosen. Later on councils of Wayne County were admitted 
into the association and the name was changed to “The Lackawanna and 
Wayne Counties Booster Association, Jr. O. U. A. A.” 

The purpose of the Booster Association is to hold monthly sessions 
where the members of one section can mingle with those of other sections 
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and exchange views. It is here the delegates ascertain movements going 
on within the order and in turn report back to their respective councils. 
The meetings are enlivened with musical and literary programs and 
except on rare occasions are followed with a luncheon. The success of 
the Booster Association is due in no small measure to Isaac Harris, who 
for more than six years has given considerable of his time in promoting 
the same. 

Members of the Junior Order have come into possession of a 200- 
acre farm on Smith Hill, Wayne County, where they have arranged for 
a recreation center and health resort. A large artificial lake is being 
erected along Carley Brook, which wends its way through the entire 
property, and on its completion more than AO acres of water rights will 
be at the service of bathers and disciples of Isaak Walton. It is proposed 
to have cottages and barracks erected, permitting ample space for the 
little ones, particularly to enjoy the summer months in various forms 
of recreation, while the 50 acres of woodland will add to the attractiveness 
of the farm and give to the adult members additional amusement during 
the hunting season. During the course of a few years the Smith Hill 
“Parm” will likely be one of the beauty spots of Wayne County. 

A movement is also afoot to erect a large clubhouse along the banks 
of the Susquehanna River at La Grange where members may spend their 
leisure time. This movement is being fostered by Luzerne Juniors who 
some years ago were quite active in a military division which went to 
pieces with the outbreak of the World War. There was a balance in the 
treasury at the time the division ceased operation, in addition to a vast 
amount of paraphernalia, such as tents and other equipment. Everything 
has been sold, the cash turned into the treasury which for years has lain 
dormant in the banks. Some one conceived the idea of putting same 
into a clubhouse.and the suggestion has been considered with favor. As 
a result a Junior clubhouse will adorn the banks of the beautiful Susque- 
hanna, where Mechanics journeying across Pennsylvania by way of the 
Sullivan Trail will find a haven of rest and a royal welcome at all times. 


Cc. T. A. U.—Organization of Father Mathew or as later known Cath- 
olic Total Abstinence Societies in Lackawanna County, dates back to the 


~ ereation of the Roman Catholic diocese of Scranton in 1868. In the 


decades between 1840 and 1870 there had been an immense immigration 
from Ireland to the United States. Many of the newly arrived Celts were 
imbued with the spirit of Rev. Theobald Mathew, the great Irish Apostle 
of Temperance and had been pledged by him to a life of total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors. In a period when drinking, even drunkenness, 
was glossed over, it may be imagined that the early advocates of total 
abstinence from intoxicants were scoffed at and sometimes made to feel 
the wrath of those whose business of selling intoxicants was interferred 
with by the organizations of temperance societies. 
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Rt. Rev. William O’Hara, first bishop of the diocese, gave the “tem- 
perance” movement as first called, encouragement, realizing the great 
need of some such salutary influence. In the sermon preached in the 
Cathedral in 1874 Bishop O’Hara urged affiliation with the movement. 
It can be safely said that over a period of fifty years no organization 
approved by the Catholic Church did.so much for the Irish Catholics of 
Lackawanna County as Father Mathewism. At the time of its greatest 
power—the late nineties—the Catholic total abstinence union had a soci- 
ety, sometimes two and three in nearly every English speaking Catholic 
parish in Lackawanna County. Its membership of men, women and boys, 
ran up into thousands. The majority of the societies were men’s organ- 
izations. As a direct result of the spirit of total abstinence inculcated by 
these societies there are many men—useful citizens all—who proudly 
boast having kept inviolate the pledge made in boyhood and who never 
_ tasted intoxicants of any kind. 

Carbondale, which was the cradle of so many other organizations in 
Lackawanna County, likewise had the earliest Catholic temperance soci- 
ety. It was called the Father Mathew Total Abstinence and Benevolent 
Society and was organized Sept. 11, 1868, by a group of men, some at 
least of whom had their earliest inspiration from Father Mathew. John 
Kelly, it is related, was the first of the group which organized the society, 
to take the pledge not to touch, handle or taste intoxicating liquors, wines, 
cordials, or beers and to discountenance their use in others. He was made 
' president and immediately imparted the pledge to the other original mem- 
bers. Some 14 in number. Other officers of the organization were John 
J. Forbes, vice president; James Pidgeon, secretary and Jeremiah Clune, 
treasurer. In addition to these the first roster of members included 
Peter Dunleavy, M. G. Neary, W. W. Graham, John McCabe, Patrick Pid- 
geon, P. F. Devine, Patrick Brown, James Gorman, Peter Coyle and Eli 
Birs. It was not until 1870 that the society was chartered. An idea of 
its growth may be gained from the fact that in 1874 it had a member- 
ship of more than 300. 

At first the movement lacked a general or central organization but 
as early as February, 1878, there was a state convention of Father Mathew 
societies in Monies & Pughe Hall, Scranton, at which delegates were 
present from societies in Scranton, Hyde Park, Providence, Olyphant, 
Dickson, Carbondale and Archibald, as well as from other parts of the 
diocese. The Scranton diocessan Catholic Total Abstinence Union which 
was affiliated with the national C. T. A. U. was organized in Dunmore, 
Aug. 3, 1879. All of the societies represented at this first meeting were 
from the newly created County of Lackawanna. Another meeting was 
held in Providence two weeks later when it was announced that Bishop 
O’Hara approved of the movement. In Olyphant, Sept. 7, 1879, a perma- 
hent organization was affected and the first officers elected as follows: 
President, Hon. John E. Roche; vice president, Bernard Mahon; record- 
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ing secretary, P. J. McHale; correspondence secretary, D. P. Roche; treas- 
urer, Peter J. McCann; sergeant-at-arms, John Comerford. In 1881 sev- 
eral Luzerne County societies joined the union. The first annual conven- 
tion was held in Carbondale in 1883 when 35 societies were represented. 
John S. McGroarty, who has since become famous as the poet of the 
Pacific and author of the Mission Play, was elected president; Hon. Thomas 
Mooney, vice president; M. H. Conniff, secretary ; Thomas Grier, treasurer. 
What was perhaps the most memorable diocessan convention was held 
in Canton, Bradford County, in 1889. The question of the sale of intoxi- 
cants at church picnics and the cumulative voting of spiritual directors, 
brought on warm discussions which became so bitter that the convention 
was adjourned sine die and it was thought that the union had been per- 
manently disrupted. Bishop O’Hara was appealed to. He ordered another 
convention to be held in St. Thomas College Hall. Harmony was restored. 
Rev. P. J. McManus, of Green Ridge, was elected president. Subsequently 
the causes of the disaffection which resulted in the trouble at Canton 
were eliminated by limiting the spiritual directors to one vote and by 
the bishop directing that the sale of intoxicants at church affairs be 
discontinued. 

In 1890 the union offered a trophy to the best drilled society. It had 
to be won three times to become the permanent possession of any society. 
In 1891 the trophy was awarded the drill team of the Father Mathew 
Society of Pittston. The Father Whitty’s of Providence entered the 
competition the following year. The judges were Col. E. H. Ripple and 
Captain Joseph Duggan of Scranton and Captain John T. Flannery, of 
Pittston. Two of the judges declared in favor of the Father Whitty’s. 
Pittston refused to give up the trophy and as a result was dropped from 
membership in the diocesan union. It was not until 1913 that Pittston 
was finally taken back into the diocesan union. . 

In the middle eighties a number of young men’s societies—semi- 
military organizations were formed. These societies took up drilling, 
were uniformed and carried various implements or arms. The novelty 
attracted many into the ranks. Temperance halls to provide drill floors 
were built and became parish social centers. At a later period what 
was known as the C. T. A. U. Lancers, served to stimulate the movement 
for a while. The Lancers appealed more strongly and had a bigger mem- 
bership in Luzerne than in Lackawanna County. Col. William Murphy 
was the inspiration of the Lancers movement in Luzerne and Col. Walter 
MeNichols in Lackawanna. These organizations held regular yearly 
encampments but passed out with the World War. 

Very early in the history of the movement the practice of observing 
Father Mathew’s birthday, Oct. 10, was inaugurated and in time this 
became a day. of real celebration with. Irish Catholics. A great parade 
featured the day. One of the most terrible railroad wrecks in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania occurred in connection with such a celebration. On 
Oct. 10th, 1888, the parade was held in Hazleton. In addition to several 
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thousand society members there were other thousands from Luzerne and 
Lackawanna County at the parade. Special trains were run over the 
Lehigh Valley from Wilkes-Barre to Hazleton. That night, when the 
tired demonstrators were returning home, Section 6 crashed into Section 
5 which had been stalled at a little way-station called Mud Run. The 
death total reached 62 and the injured ran up into the hundreds. But for 
the drill implements, battle axes, pikes and the like, which were used to 
tear away the wreckage, the death list would have been even greater. 
The disaster put a damper on general parades for several years but in 
time the practice was resumed. These parades were always colorful, 
sometimes participated in by 8,000 and 10,000 men. The World War 
saw the last of such demonstrations. 

It was realized by the pioneer total abstinence men in the county 
that the “boy of today is the man of tomorrow” and so in nearly every 
instance where an adult society was organized in a parish, a cadet or 
juvenile society was formed. These cadet societies took in boys from 
eight to 16 years and graduated them into the adult societies. They 
served a most useful purpose, by very early in life teaching boys the 
value of total abstinence and providing new members for the adult society. 

Efforts were made at times to extend the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union movement to other groups of Catholics than the Irish but with 
practically no success. It wasn’t that these people were intemperate, 
rather use of light wines and beers was part of their mode of living and 
few of the earlier so-called foreigners could be induced to join the move- 
ment. A few societies were formed but quickly died from lack of sup- 
port. 

After the Father Mathew Society, of Carbondale, the next temper- 
ance society organized in the county was the C. Y. M. T. A. B. in Olyphant, 
in April, 1869, although not permanently inducted until May 22 follow- 
ing. Rev. John Youghran, then in charge at Archbald with Olyphant as 
a mission gave the pledge to P. B. Gilmartin, P. J. McCormick, Michael 
Caveny and A. F. McNulty. They set about organizing the society which 
had the following as its first permanent officers: President, R. J. McHale; 
vice president, Thomas McHale; recording secretary, Thomas Murphy; 
treasurer, Martin Mooney. 

According to Michael E. Dolphin, the Dunmore Father Mathew Soci- 
ety was organized June 17, 1869, which would make it the third in the 
county as the Jessup Society was not formed until December, 1869. John 
Black was first president of the Dunmore Society, William J. Burke was 
first president of the Jessup Society which started out with 14 members. 
St. Mary’s, of Providence, was another Father Mathew Society organized 
in 1869, although not incorporated until 1870. Patrick Dougherty was 
the first president. This society was probably the earliest to adopt a 
distinctive uniform. St. Aloysius of Jermyn was organized in 1887. J. 
T. Muldoon was the first president. In central Scranton a society was 
organized July 17, 1870, with Nicholas Martin president and Richard Lon- 
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ergan vice president. The Hyde Park Father Mathew Total Abstinence 
and Benevolence Society was organized in 1873. James C. Gallagher, one 
of the charter members, still survives. Peter J. McCann was the first 
president. At one time St. Patrick’s parish had three adult men’s soci- 
eties—Father Mathew’s, St. Paul’s and St. Leo’s, a ladies’ society and two 
flourishing cadet societies and the section was referred to as the Gibraltar 
of temperance. 

St. Joseph’s Society, of Minooka, was organized in 1874. John F. 
Connolly, afterwards judge, was the first president. When Minooka 
became a parish with Rev. John Loughran—Father John—the temper- 
ance movement was given a big impetus in the town. During a big tem- 
perance rally in St. Joseph’s Hall Nov. 27, 1885, and when Judge Connolly 
was making an address a section of the floor caved. Fortunately no one 
was seriously hurt. The Y. M. T. L. & B. of Dunmore, was organized 
in December, 1875, following a dispute between older and younger mem- 
bers of the society. John F. Moore was the first president. The Knights 
of Father Mathew, Carbondale, organized Dec. 2, 1877. The Father 
Mathew Society, Archibald, organized Feb. 12, 1880, with 52 members. 
James T. White was the first president and the Knights of Father 
Mathews, Archibald, a uniformed body, in 1886. John J. Langan was 
the first president. 

Young men’s C. T. A. U. societies sprang up in every section of 
Scranton in the middle and late eighties. St. Peters, of Bellevue, was 
organized in October, 1885, and within a few months had 125 members. 
Hon. J. C. Vaughan was the first president. The society was one of the 
first to erect a hall of its own. Two societies were organized in South 
Scranton in 1885—St. John’s, in the Nativity section, Oct. 18, and St. 
Patrick’s also in October. James J. White was first president of St. 
John’s and Michael McGarry, of St. Patrick’s. A St. Aloysius Society 
as well as a ladies society also flourished in South Side for a number of 
years. John McNamara was the first president of the Father Whitty’s 
of Providence, organized Aug. 5, 1886, which today is still a flourishing 
organization. St. Paul’s Pioneer Corps was organized in West Scranton 
Oct. 17, 1886. Hon. Walter MecNichols was the first captain and F. R. 
Dever first president. St. Leo’s Battalion, another West Scranton society, 
was organized about the same time as the St. Paul’s. St. Paul’s, of Green 
Ridge, was organized in the early nineties when Rev. P. J. McManus was 
president of the diocesan union. The Father McManus Society was formed 
March 11, 1896, by men of the Dundel section of St. Paul’s parish. Hon. 
Dominick Dempsey was the first president. The St. John’s, of Pine Brook, 
flourished in the late eighties and nineties but with the organization of 
the Cathedral Society in 1906 the remaining members went over to the 
new organization. P. J. Honan was first president of the Cathedral 
Society. 

The Father Mathew movement in Lackawanna County is now but 
a shell. The number of societies have dwindled to a bare half-dozen or so 
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and the membership to a few hundred all told. The war and prohibition 
seem to have been the cause of the decline. : 


Elks.—The birthplace of Scranton Lodge of Elks, No. 123, was in 
a parlor of the old Wyoming House, the city’s earliest popular hostelry, 
located at Lackawanna and Wyoming avenues. The Lodge was born 
May 2, 1889, with 14 charter members, two of whom retain their affilia- 
tion. They are W. S. Gould and William Craig. Charles Robinson was 
the first exalted ruler. The aims and purposes of the Lodge attracted 
many men of affairs. Meetings for a time were held in- rooms in the 
Pierce Bank Building on Wyoming Avenue. In 1894 the Robinson prop- 
erty, 125-127 Franklin Avenue, was purchased. This was a three-story 
stone building originally used as a warehouse. It was transformed into 
a commodious club and was occupied April 11, 1894. 

The Franklin Avenue clubhouse continued as the home of the Elks 
up until 1915. For several years previous to that, however, it had been 
apparent, that the Lodge must seek larger as well as more convenient 
quarters. In 1910 a building committee, headed by Willard M. Bunnell, 
was named. The Blair property on Washington Avenue was purchased 
for $34,000, and on June 10, 1913, plans of Architect John Howley, were 
approved and the contract for the structure awarded to M. J. Ruddy. 
Both Mr. Howley and Mr. Ruddy are members of Scranton Lodge. On 
Dec. 26, 1912, the Franklin Avenue home of the Elks was sold for $25,000. 
On Thanksgiving Day, 1914, the corner stone of the new Elks home was 
laid with impressive ceremony. The building was occupied the follow- 
ing year. With occupancy of the new clubhouse came increased mem- 
bership. 

Since about 1910 the Elks have been providing several hundred boys 
and girls of the city with a complete outfit of clothing and shoes at Christ- 
mas time. This charity is cared for by an assessment against the mem- 
bers of the organization. 


Liederkranz.—Singing and other music was early cultivated by pio- 
neer Germans in Scranton. The Liederkranz is the oldest German sing- 
ing society in the city. Organized July 8, 1869, it has had an uninter- 
rupted existence of nearly 60 years. The Society in its early days par- 
ticularly promoted love of German folk songs, held frequent entertain- 
ments, some very elaborately staged. Choruses representing the Lieder- 
kranz have won distinction in Sangerfests throughout the state, only last 
year (1927). with Prof. Frank Daniels directing, winning the chief choral 
prize at the Philadelphia sangerfest. 

Early Germans in Scranton followed the custom of the fatherland by 
meeting to sip their beer and wine and sing the old home songs. Out of 
this custom, says Louis J. Siebecker, long active in the organization, grew 
the. Liederkranz. Andreas Conrad was the first musical director. He 
did much to popularize folk singing as well as promoting of amateur 
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theatricals by the members of the society. For several years the society 
met in Apperts Hall but in 1873 moved to Parrott’s Hall on Lackawanna 
Avenue. In 1878 the society was in Germania Hall, Lackawanna Avenue, 
next occupying Liederkranz or as long known Music Hall, in the 200 block 
of Lackawanna Avenue. Following a change in ownership of the Music 
Hall Building the Liederkranz about 1914 moved to the Rohrwasser or 
Casino Building on Adams Avenue which had been especially arranged 
for its use. That is the society’s present home. 

A ladies’ auxiliary was organized in 1888 with Mrs. G. Kriegelstein 
as president. 

Among the early activities of the Liederkranz were several big excur- 
sions for the Home for the Friendless and the old Lackawanna (now 
State) Hospital. In 18738 but four years after its organization the Lie- 
derkranz won its first big prize, the chief competition at the Philadelphia 
sangerfest. Andreas Conrad was the conductor. In the more than half 
a century since the Liederkranz has been victor at several other state 
sangerfests as well as competing in the great national sangerfest in 
Newark and Madison Square Garden. 


Country Club.—Of the several country clubs in the county the oldest 
and best known is the Country Club, of Scranton, organized Oct. 5, 1896, 
and which for 30 years has maintained a clubhouse and grounds including 
a golf course in the Green Ridge section of Scranton. The club in 1926 
purchased a big tract of land in South Abington and Newton townships 
on which it plans to erect a modern clubhouse and golf course. The land 
on which the clubhouse in Scranton is located is leased from the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. The club is incorporated. The first subscribers of the 
club were: Hon. J. B. Dimmick, ‘A. G. Hunt, J. W. Oakford, N. G. Robert- 
son, W. W. Scranton, George B. Smith, E. B. Sturges, and C. S. Weston. 
The original by-laws provided that no games of any kind should be 
played on the premises on Sunday, except that the golf links could be 
used by senior members without caddies during the afternoon. This 
has since been amended. These early rules also provided that no mem- 
bers should receive any profit or salary or emolument from the funds of 
the club on any pretense or in any manner whatever. Tipping or gift 
giving to employes was likewise forbidden. 

Golf was first introduced in Lackawanna County on the Country Club 
links. Many noted golfers including several American and British open . 
cup holders have played in exhibition matches on the club’s grounds. The 
club also did much to popularize tennis, holding frequent tournaments 
and bringing here outstanding net stars of the country. In a social way 
the club has always been a leader. Membership in the club is limited. 
On Oct. 29, 1907, the first clubhouse was destroyed by fire but immedi- 
ately rebuilt. 


Young Men’s Institute——In the period between 1890 and 1900 the 
Young Men’s Institute, a Catholic fraternity flourished throughout the 
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county. At one time about 1900 there were a dozen or more councils 
of the organization in Scranton and throughout Lackawanna. John Boyle 
O’Reilly Council of the Cathedral parish was the pioneer Y. M. organiza- 
tion hereabouts. Organized about 1890 or 1891 for many years the 
council had club rooms in the old Second National Bank Building. Liter- 
ary work, particularly public speaking and debating, was featured not 
only by O’Reilly Council but all others in Scranton. O’Reilly Council 
went into an eclipse following the organization of Scranton Council, 
Knights of Columbus, and disbanded about 1905. Of the five councils 
which flourished in Scranton in the nineties only two—St. Brendan, of 
West Scranton, and Marquette, of North Scranton, are still in existence. 
Outside Scranton there are but two councils at present—O’Connell, of 
Minooka, and Ceretti, of Carbondale, the latter composed entirely of 
Italian Catholics. 

St. Brendan Council is the most widely known of the Y. M. I. organ- 
ization. Organized in November, 1894, it has been a power for good in 
West Scranton, from which section it has chiefly drawn is membership. 
S. Brendan Council has specialized in literary work maintaining educa- 
tional and public speaking classes. Attorney M. J. McAndrew was the 
first president. Among its charter members who still grace the council 
rolls are: Hon. John F. Durkan, former mayor; John J. Durkin, former 
county commissioner and postmaster; Martin Kelly, M. J. Fitzgibbons 
and Joseph Barrett. Rey. F. J. McNally was the first literary director of 
St. Brendan’s. Others who have followed in Father McNally’s footsteps 
have been Rey. P. F. Broderick and Prof. M. J. Costello. In 1897 debaters 
from St. Brendan Council met and defeated representatives from the 
Young Men’s Literary and Debating Society, of Philadelphia. Debating 
teams of St. Brendan members directed and coached by Prof: Costello 
won in several contests. The first platform appearance of William Jen- 
nings Bryan—three times presidential candidate and later secretary of 
state—in Scranton was under the auspices of St. Brendan’s. This organ- 
ization annually gives a cash prize to the graduate of St. Patrick’s parochial 
school with the best standing in studies. St. Brendan’s clubhouse on 
North Main Avenue was purchased in 1900. 


Daughters of American Revolution.—The Scranton City Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, was organized Feb. 5, 1908, by 
Mrs. F. Whitney Davis, organizing regent, assisted by Mrs. William A. 
Wilcox, a charter member of the Diar Rock Chapter. Mrs. Davis and 
a number of other Scranton women had been members of the Tunkhan- 
nock Chapter and felt that Scranton was large enough to have a chapter 
of its own. Mrs. Wilcox retained her membership in the Dial Rock Chap- 
ter but was made an honorary member of the new chapter in recognition 
of her interest and service. The new chapter had 23 charter members 
and grew rapidly. It now numbers in the neighborhood of 180 mem- 
bers. It has been active in civic and patriotic work in the city. Under its 
auspices many graves of Revolutionary soldiers in cemeteries in and about 
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Scranton have been marked with the official D. A. R. marker. A monu- 
ment in memory of the first house in the valley stands near Lake Ever- 
hart, in Nay Aug Park. Each year essay contests are held for pupils 
of the eighth grade of the city schools and flags are presented to newly 
organized Boy Scout troops. The chapter contributes annually to educa- 
tional work of the national society, to work at Ellis Island and for the 
publication of a Citizen’s Manual in many languages to be used in natur- 
alization court. Two chairs have been placed in the new auditorium of 
the national society at Washington which is being erected next to Memorial 
Continental Hall. 

The charter, which hangs in the chapter room at the Century Club, 
bears the names of the following charter officers: Regent, Mrs. F. Whit- 
ney Davis; vice regent, Mrs. Ralph A. Amerman; recording. secretary, 
Mrs. John L. Gard; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Emory Wakefield; 
treasurer, Miss Mary K. Eaton; registrar, Miss Emily Wilcox; historian, 
Miss Eva P. Wrightnour. 

Mrs. Henry J. Carr organized the Westmoreland Chapter, United 
States Daughters of 1812, on March 16, 1916, and served as its first 
president. Mrs. Homer F. Greene, of Honesdale, is a “Real Daughter,” 
ner father having served in the War of 1812. She is Honorary Vice 
Regent of the chapter. The chapter has had a membership of 45. It 
has entertained the state conference twice and the national board of direc- 
tors once. It has contributed to the annual flower day at Valley Forge 
and to many patriotic and educational funds. It helped materially in the 
Liberty Loan drive during the World War. 


Gravity Association——Memories of Gravity railroad operation in 
Lackawanna County, are perpetuated through the D. & H. and Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. Gravity Association. Membership in the organization, 
is conditioned on employment on either of the two systems, now long 
since abandoned. The association was formed at a gathering of former 
gravity workers, held at Farview, Wayne County, in September, 1904. 
David J. Smith, of Dunmore, was the first president and Orrin Correll, 
first secretary. They continued in office until Sept. 6, 1906, when A. E. 
Snyder was chosen president and Charles P. Savage, of Dunmore, secre- 
tary-treasurer. At that meeting it was decided also to hold future reunions 
in Nay Aug Park, Scranton. Mr. Snyder resigned as president Sept. 5, 
1914, and was succeeded by George Lorenz, of Archibald, who continues 
to hold that office. Mr. Savage has been secretary-treasurer of the 
association continuously since 1906. James O’Connor has been chairman 
of the press committee of the association since its organization and to 
his untiring efforts is due much of the success of the annual reunions. 

Through the efforts of the association “The Pioneer,” a Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company passenger car was secured and is now on exhibition 
in Nay Aug Park, and is prized as one of the few mementos of gravity 
railroad operation, the first of all railroad operation in northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 
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Present officers of the Gravity Association in addition to President 
Lorenz and Secretary-Treasurer Savage are E. A. Wonnacatt, 1st vice 
president, and Richard Webber, 2nd vice president. The late Rt. Rev. 
Bishop M. J. Hoban, whose father was one of the D. & H. canal and gray- 
ity railroad builders and later for years was employed on the gravity at 
' Hawley, addressed the association on ene occasion, telling of his boyhood 
recollections on the gravity. 


P. O. S. of A.—Among the fraternal patriotic organizations which 
from time to time have gained a foot hold in Lackawanna County, none 
have appealed more strongly than the Patriotic Order Sons of America. 
The first camp in Lackawanna County, so far as available records show, 
No. 178, West Scranton, was organized Dec. 12, 1872. Today there are 
in the county fifteen camps altogether with some ten or twelve camps of 
the Patriotic Order of America or ladies’ Auxiliary. Membership of the 
P. O. S. of A. in Lackawanna County, approximates 3,000. The various 
camps have property worth more than $100,000. During the last fiscal 
year over $12,000 was paid in benefits to members of the organization 
in the county. 

The Patriotic Order Sons of America was organized Dec. 10, 1847, 
in Philadelphia, by Dr. Reynold Coates, a member of the United Sons of 
America. It was first named the Junior Order Sons of America. Its 
purpose was to prepare young men for membership in the parent organ- 
ization. The initial meeting was attended by twenty-three boys between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. These constituted the first camp of 
the Junior Order Sons of America. Col. E. Z. Judson, who wrote under 
the nom de plume of Ned Bontline, drafted the three degree ritual of 
the order known as the Red, White, and Blue degree, following the 
change of name to Patriotic Order Sons of America. The second camp, 
No. 2, was instituted in Pittsburgh, in June, 1848. From that time on 
the organization had a steady growth until the breaking out of the Civil 
war, which time it was formally established in twenty states and 
territory. 

At a convention in Pottsville, in August, 1860, some sixty-seven 
camps were represented. When the time arrived for holding the next 
convention, at Norristown, in August, 1861, the country was at war, 
many of the members of the order had already enlisted and as a result 
the camps in Pennsylvania, with a single exception, we are told, suspended 
operation. Among the first volunteers to respond to President Lincoln’s 
call for 75,000 men were five companies from Pennsylvania—two from 
Pottsville, one from Reading, one from Allentown and one from Lewis- 
town. These five companies were in the main comprised of members of 
the Junior Order Sons of America. At the close of the war the work 
of rehabilitating the order in Pennsylvania was taken up with zest and 
within a few years many camps, which had suspended during the war, 
were revived. 
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There is no available record of a camp of the order when it was 
known either as the United Sons of America or the Junior Order Sons 
of America, having been instituted in Lackawanna County. The meeting 
at which Camp No. 178, West Scranton, was instituted, was held in 
Harri Garri Hall, on North Main Avenue. Richard Brader was the first 
past president of Camp 178; F. C. Hinman, vice president; J. H. Mills- 
spaugh, treasurer, and John W. Coons, master-of-arms. The charter 
members of the Camp were: M. C. Branning, J. M. Schench, J. H. Mills- 
paugh, J. E. Wood, John P. Hansman, John W. Coons, S. S. Goodrich, 
August Reis, Alfred Klotz, F. C. Hinman, David W. Moser, George Als- 
paugh, James Barr, Lewis Morse, and J. S. Fahringer. All charter mem- 
bers of 178, pioneers in the order in Lackawanna County, with the excep- 
tion of David W. Moser, have now passed way. Mr. Moser, for many 
years a foreman in the mining department of the D. L. & W. Railroad, 
still resides in West Scranton. He is over ninety years of age. Camp 
No. 178, according to the report submitted at the last state convention, 
had a membership of 388, with property valued at $30,000. Washington 
Hall, North Main Avenue, near West Lackawanna Avenue, is the property 
of No. 178. It was erected in 1901. ; 

According to records made available for this publication by Charles 
Brumm Helmes, of Philadelphia, state secretary, and secured through 
the co-operation of Henry T. Koehler, the second camp in Lackawanna 
County was Camp No. 241, of Madisonville, instituted Aug. 6, 1884. Camp 
No. 25, of Green Ridge, was instituted April 14, 1896; Camp No. Layer 
Moosic, May 10, 1888; Camp No. 177, of North Scranton, May 30, 1887; 
Camp No. 200, of Carbondale, May 30, 1888; Camp No. 242, of Central 
Scranton, Aug. 29, 1885; Camp No. 280, of Elmhurst, Jan. 12, 1895; 
Camp No. 4380, of South Scranton, April 30, 1889; Camp No. 489, of 
Mount Cobb, Feb. 14, 1896; Camp No. 492, of Taylor, Dec. 18, 1889; Camp 
No. 528, of Bald Mount, March 24, 1892; Camp No. 583, of Old Forge, 
Aug. 16, 1900; Camp No. 786, of Clarks Summit, Oct. 26, 1910; Camp No. 
790, of Olyphant, Dec. 16, 1910. Camp No. 333, of West Scranton, was 
consolidated with Camp 178 a few years ago. There was undoubtedly 
other camps of the order. These have either suspended or been con- 
solidated. 

Among Scranton men early active in the P. O. S. of A., some whose 
membership goes back more than forty years, were: Hon. John aly 
Scheuer, D. J. Davis, Hon. A. A. Vosburg, John D. Saunders, Thomas 
Houser, Frank Washburn, Harry Poust, Jerome Woodling, Alfred 
Gutheinz, Otto Robinson, George Hamm, Thomas B. Jackson, John Cap- 
well, Victor Burschel, F. P. Woodward, Joseph Baumeister, Dr. Albert 
Kolb, Dr. T. F. Heebner, Henry T. Koehler, O. S. Lutz, Alfred Twining, 
Hon. John R. Farr and Fred Kirchoff. Some of these are no longer in 
the flesh. A number of them, however, are still active in the order. 

Attorney A. J. Colburn, who died some twenty years or SO ago, Was 
nationally known in P. O. S. of A circles. He was state president from 
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1896 to 1899; likewise national president, 1901-1903. Henry T. Koehler 
was a State vice president, 1893-1894. Dr. T. F. Heebner, state vice presi- 
dent, 1889-1890. J. W. Benjamin, state guard, 1899-1900; state inspector, 
1900-1901; state conductor, 1901-1902. 

Through the activities of the P. O. S. of A. in Seranton and through- 
out Lackawanna County many publig schools were awarded American 
flags. The order in the county was responsible for the erection of the 
monument of our first president, George Washington, on the court house 
square, Scranton, dedicated July 4, 1893. In addition to Camp No. 178 
three other camps in the county—No. 241, No. 430 and No. 528—are own- 
ers of real estate and halls. 

In October, 1907, a movement within the P. O. S. of A., directed 
towards the organization of a semi-military force, was started in Lacka- 
wanna County. This unit formed a regiment and another was formed 
in Luzerne County. The Scranton regiment was listed as No. 1. Victor 
Burschel was elected colonel, William W. Schank, lieutenant colonel. In 
1908 there were five companies and a drum corp, in all consisting of 267 
officers and men in the Scranton regiment. In 1909 several additional 
companies had been organized. Colonel Burschel was elected brigadier 
general of P. O. S. of A. regiments and L. Floyd Hess adjutant general. 
Lieutenant Colonel Schank was chosen colonel of No. 1. In 1912 the 
regiments encamped in Scranton during the time of the holding of the 
state convention. When the United States entered the World war in 1917 
a P.O. S. of A. mobilization camp was established in Scranton. A num- 
ber of companies of various regiments enlisted in a body, practically 
the whole strength of the P. O. S. of A. army, able to pass the rigid 
physical examination, was taken into the service. During the past year 
there has been talk of reorganizing the regiment, in Lackawanna County. 
Not unlikely this well be done before the holding of the next state con- 
vention in Scranton, in August, 1928. brie ep 

On Aug. 8, 1922, A. J. Colburn Commandry No. 74, of the general 
commandry P. O. S. of A., was organized at a meeting held in the rooms 
of Camp No. 25, Green Ridge. The commandry is the highest degree of 
the order. District Commander William A. Longcore, of Altoona, was 
in charge of the installation of the commandry. The commandry was 
named in honor of the late Attorney A. J. Colburn, who for many years 
had been active in the order in this county in the state and nation. Virgil 
H. Crisman, of Camp No. 25, was named commander. The commandry 
was formally instituted in Malta Hall, Central Scranton, on Aug. 22: 
1922, when some 130 chartered members were received. 

On Aug. 2, 1927, a county organization of P. O. S. of A. camps were 
formed with John Perry, of Camp No. 790, Olyphant, president. At this 
meeting there were representatives from camps in various parts of the 
county. Lackawanna County is now made up of two districts—east and 
west. Louis H. Puhl is district president of the east district and Thomas 
Price district president of the west district. 
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Red Men and Other Organizations.—St. George Lodge No. 1, Society 
of the Sons of St. George, whose membership is comprised of Englishmen, 
was established in Scranton in December, 1870. Thomas QO. Jones was 
the first president and S. B. Rice secretary. 

Lackawanna Council No. 1133, Royal Arcanum of West Scranton, was 
organized in 1877. Scranton council No. 913, Royal Arcanium, was or- 
ganized Sept. 21, 1885. 

A lodge of Knights of Pythias, No. 263, was organized in Scranton, 
Aug. 19, 1870, with 17 members. C. E. UpDeGraff was the first venerable 
patriarch. Roaring Brook lodge, No. 401, was instituted July 2, 1873. 
Albert G. Zink was the first presiding officer. Panooka lodge, No. 308, 
was instituted Aug. 11, 1871, at Providence with D. P. Birtley as the first 
presiding officer. 

Panookah Tribe 141 Improved Order of Red Men, the first branch of 
that organization in the county, was organized Nov. 25, 1870, in West 
Scranton. There were 59 charter members. The first officers were: Lewis 
Hancock, S.; David C. Williams, K. of W.; George Jones, Jr., S.; William R. 
Williams, Sr., S.; William Eynon, P., and Thomas Lowry, C. of R. 

Protection Lodge Knights of Honor was organized in Scranton, Aug. 
13, 1879. 

Electric City Commandery, No. 177, Knights of Malta, the first of that 
order in the county was organized Nov. 16, 1895, and Temple Commandery, 
No. 288, of Carbondale, April 27, 1900. 

Scranton Aerie Fraternal Order of Eagles was organized Feb. 22, 
1903, with 160 charter members. The Scranton Aerie is at 225-227 Wyo- 
ming Avenue. 

The New England Society of Pennsylvania was organized in 1887. 
Membership is confined to sons of New England and descendants. Fore- 
fathers day is annually celebrated with a dinner. The first was held in 
the old Wyoming house. In recent years the society has dined annually 
at Hotel Casey. Many distinguished men have been guests of the society. 

The Irish American Association of Lackawanna County, whose pur- 
pose is to perpetuate the memory of St. Patrick, was organized in 1905 and 
the first dinner held in Hotel Jermyn, March 17, that year. Hon. John P. 
Kelly was toastmaster and the first president. Hon. Edward F. Blewitt 
suggested the formation of the society to continue some form of celebrat- 
ing St. Patrick’s day, the A. O. H. having abandoned annual parades. 
Since 1911 the annual dinner has been held at Hotel Casey. Four gover- 
nors of Pennsylvania,—Tener, Brumbaugh, Sproul and Pinchot—have been 
guests of the society ; likewise Cardinal Dougherty, of Philadelphia; Mayor 
James Walker, of New York, and Senator Dand I. Walsh, of Massachu- 
setts. 

The Engineers Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania had its incep- 
tion in 1892. The late James Archbald, whose father built the D. & H. 
and the Pennsylvania Gravity railroads, made the suggestion for such an 
organization. The first meeting held in the Colliery Engineer office in the 
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Coal Exchange Building, Wyoming Avenue, was attended by eight men. 
The society was chartered as the Scranton Engineers Club, March 13, 1894. 
James Archbald was the first president. The clubhouse on North Wash- 
ington Avenue was purchased April 1, 1913. The name was changed when 
the territory embraced in the club’s membership was enlarged April 5, 
1911, and the present title adopted. The club in conjunction with the 
county commissioners established a frue north and south or “Meridian 
line” for use of engineers in Nay Aug Park. A tidewater bench mark was 
also set in the tower of the courthouse. The society also prepared a table 
of the compressive strength of anthracite. P 

The Scranton Club was incorporated Dec. 31, 1895. The purposes of 
the organization are purely social. Its first quarters were in the Board of 
Trade Building. In 1906 the present clubhouse on North Washington 
Avenue and Mulbery Street was occupied. 

The College Club of Scranton was organized April 18, 1905. The 
first meeting was held in the parlors of the Second Presbyterian Church. 
The club has 30 charter members. Mrs. J. M. Wainwright was the first 
president. The club affiliated with the State Federation of Pennsylvania 
Women in 1910 and was chartered in 1911. The club on Jan. 18, 1910, 
opened a day nursery at 330 North Washington Avenue. 

The Century Club of Scranton was organized in May, 1911, by com- 
bining the City Improvement Association and the Woman’s Club which 
had been doing a like work. Mrs. J. Benjamin Dimmick was first presi- 
dent. Within a month Mrs. Ronald P. Gleason was made president, Mrs. 
Dimmick having resigned. The club was chartered in April, 1913. That 
month W. W. Scranton presented the club the property at 612 Jefferson 
Avenue, for so many years the Merrill private school. 

The Scranton Athletic Club had its inception back in Jan. 21, 1884. 
Six members made up the original roster. Phillip Wirth was the first 
captain. The club was chartered April 5, 1890. Its first quarters were 
in Germania Hall, Cedar Avenue. In 1899 Natters Hall at 423 Alder 
Street was purchased and converted into a Clubhouse and gymnasium. 
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CHAPTER XIX 





MUSIC IN LACKAWANNA COUNTY. 
. (By Dr. D. E. Jones, Mus. Bac.) 





THE BISTEDDFOD—BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS—ORATORIOS AND CANTATAS—OR- 
GANS AND ORGANISTS—GYMANFA GANU—EEBIS CEOIL POLISH, RUSSIAN AND 
GREEK—SCHOOLS AND CONSERVATORIES—CENTURY CLUB. 


The history of music in Lackawanna County resolves itself mainly to 
its history in the City of Scranton, although some of the other towns and 
villages, notably Carbondale, Olyphant and Taylor have been actively en- 
gaged in pursuing the divine art with commendable diligence over a period 
of many years, and these communities, in common with a few others, are 
still maintaining some prestige in choral and solo singing, in promoting 
concerts and eisteddfods, and in the cultivation of instrumental music such 
as bands and orchestras. . 

But most of the musical activities of these outlying districts gravi- 
tate naturally towards the Electric City as the fountain head of music in 
the county. It is here that the threads are gathered up, and for any his- 
torical references that are worthy of note, as well as the continuance and 
permanence of music as a study, it is to Scranton we must look. 

At the same time it may be well to point to Carbondale as the birth- 
place of Eisteddfod, not only in this county but in the United States, and 
to Taylor as the scene of the first concert of Bach’s music in Lackawanna 
County. 

Hyde Park, through which passed the main highway from Pittston to 
Carbondale, became early a favored settlement for Welsh immigrants, and 
these people brought with them that intense love of music that is charac- 
teristic of their race. 

Very soon they were building churches, and there began the develop- 
ment of the art which was to play an important part in the county’s history 
as the years passed. Soon the Eisteddfod was established, that ancient 
Welsh institution which is the cradle of all Welsh music and musicians. 


The Eisteddfod.—The Carbondale eisteddfod referred to was held 
Christmas Day, 1850, and among the literarians and musicians who at- 
tended were Daniel Davies, Rev. John Moses, Thomas Eynon, Rev. Thomas 
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J. Phillips (Cyw Ionawr), and Edward Jones. These were the pioneer 
eisteddfodwyr of America. 

The next eisteddfod of importance was held in Fellows Hall, Hyde 
Park, in 1859, the first ever held in Scranton, and ever Since this fine old 
institution has grown in strength and influence. In 1867 it occupied two 
days and it was at this meeting that Dr. Joseph Parry’s “Ar Don O Flaen 
Gwyntoedd,” a favorite glee which is heard even at the present day was 
the test piece. Indeed, Dr. Parry wrote it for this occasion. . 

The competing choirs were the Cambro Americans, led by Robert J. 
James, the Hyde Park Choral Union (Robert Jones) ; Providence (Edward 
Jones) and Olyphant (Williams Evans), and here began what may be 
regarded as the choral prestige of Scranton, which is recognized today 
throughout the land. 

Scarcely a year now passed without an annual eisteddfod; the Betha- 
nia Church established one, that was conducted every Christmas Day from 
1891 to 1924. In 1889 the First Welsh Congregational Church held its 
first annual eisteddfod on New Year’s Day, and this is still in a flourishing 
condition. 

Nearly every Welsh church and community in the county had its 
eisteddfod fling, but few have persisted, and the meetings now held in the 
smaller towns are occasional and intermittent. 

Some have been of outstanding importance. There was the great 
eisteddfod of 1875, held in a tent erected in a field in Hyde Park, and ar- 
ranged by the famous eisteddfodwyr Judge H. M. Edwards, Benjamin 
Hughes, Thomas D. Davies, J. W. Howell, Thomas Phillips, W. S. Jones 
and D. C. Powell (Dewi Cwmtrch). This eisteddfod was presided over by 
Governor Hartranft, and the distinguished musicians Carl Zerrahn, Bos- 
ton; James Pearce, Mus. Bac., New York, and J. W. Parson Price, Louis- 
ville, Ky., were the adjudicators. 

Choirs led by William Evans, Howell T. Jones, William Bevan, Gwilyn 
M. Williams, Robert James, Robert Jones and William G. Howells com- 
peted. 

At this eisteddfod also some of the city’s best musicians came to first 
notice, Lizzie Parry James, Alma and Annie Price, Nellie Moses, Daniel 
Matthias, Thomas G. Beddoe, Daniel E. Davies, Rebecca Davies, Ella 
Corless, Rose Phillips and Edith Richards. 

Another eisteddfod assuming national proportions was held at the 
Armory in Scranton, Memorial Day, 1902, with Walter Damrosch, New 
York; Jenkin Powell Jones, Cleveland, and J. W. Parson Price, New York, 
as adjudicators. Four splendid choirs, Utica, Wilkes-Barre, Northampton 
and Scranton entered the chief contest, the prize being awarded to Utica, 
Iorwerth T. Daniel, conductor. 

The male chorus event was won by the Mason Glee Society, Wilkes- 
Barre, John Lloyd Evans conducting, and the ladies choir contest by the 
- Scranton ladies, led by Mrs. D. B. Thomas. 

The sponsors of this eisteddfod included J udge Edwards, David 
‘Pritchard, J. Courier Morris, Edward Robathan, John H. Phillips, John 
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Reynolds and Charles A. Hartley, and among the solo winners were Lizzie 
Hughes Brundage, Via Jones, Richard Phillips and Edgar Probyn. 

Again on Memorial Day, 1905, came another national eisteddfod with 
Horatio Parker, Jenkin Powell Jones and David Davis, Cincinnati, as 
judges, and Evans Williams and Mrs. Ezra Connell as soloists. 

The winners included Tydvil Jones, Via Jones, Lily Joseph Keller, 
Arthur Morgan and David Jenkins. In the big choir contest, “The Chal- 
lenge of Thor” (Parker), the Plymouth choir led by Lodwick Davis, won; 
the ladies choral “The Violet” (Damrosch), was won by Scranton (Mrs. 
D. B. Thomas), and the male chorus “Homeward Bound” (D. C. Williams), 
was won by the Masons, Wilkes-Barre, (John Lloyd Evans). 

On Washington’s Birthday, 1912, the Dr. Parry Male Chorus, David 
Jenkins conductor, held a very successful eisteddfod at Town Hall. The 
judges were Arthur Claasen, Brooklyn, and Prof. W. S. Spaulding, Har- 
ard University. This contest brought four Lackawanna County choirs, 
Carbondale (Tom Williams), West Scranton (William J. Davies), Bellevue 
(Thomas Abram), and Midvalley (George T. Williams). The Midvalley 
choir won the honors. 

There was also a fine competition of male choruses in which Olyphant 
(Thomas M. Watkins), Masons (John Lloyd Evans), Gwents (Edward 
Griffiths), and Taylor (Richard Watkins), were engaged. The prize was 
given to Taylor. 

The eisteddfod habit was not entirely confined to the Welsh people of 
the city and county. The Catholic Choir Association of Scranton pro- 
moted a successful meeting at the Academy of Music Oct. 28, 1891, when 
prizes amounting to more than a thousand dollars were awarded. Here, 
18 church choirs, 25 singing societies and 65 soloists engaged in spirited 
contests. 

Rev. John Loughran, Minooka, was the director general and Rev. 
Father Kiernan secretary. Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Prof. Frank J. Donahoe, organist of Boston Cathe- 
dral, were the adjudicators, and St. Nicholas Church Choir led by Prof. 
C. Cramer was the victor. 

In May, 1893, the Association held its second meeting. Haydn’s Mass 
was the test, and the prize of $150.00 was won by St. Peter’s Cathedral 
Choir, led by Joseph T. Roberts. 

Neither did the Germans of the city and county ignore the spirit of 
competition. Their great Saengerfests, prototypes of the eisteddfod, have 
attracted them just as that institution attracted people of Welsh descent, 
and on many occasions the Scranton Liederkranz and the Junger Maen- 
nerchor have gone forth to those Saengerfests in distant cities and re- 
turned victorious. 

Scranton’s superior choral singing is due largely to the influence of the 
eisteddfod has cultivated here, and there was never a lack of good leader- 
ship. The names of Robert James, Robert Jones, Howell T. Jones, Dr. 
Daniel Protheroe, Haydn Evans, John T. Watkins, David Jenkins and 
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Luther Bassett, all of them sound musicians and expert conductors, be- 
came known far beyond the city and county limits, and they and their 
choral forces were often invited to important contests in other parts of 
the country. 

Few can forget the splendid victories of Dr. Protheroe at Wilkes- 
Barre in 1888 and 1891; Haydn Evans at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893, and John T. Watkins at Brooklyn 1902, St. Louis 1904 and Pittsburgh 
1913. These were outstanding contests. 

There were many more; Robert Jones at Wilkes-Barre 1868; Robert 
James at Pittston, 1869; Howell T. Jones at Philadelphia, 1879, and at New 
York 1881; Mrs. D. B. Thomas at Wilkes-Barre 1891; Reese Reese at Rich- 
field Springs 1908; Louis Baker Phillips at Reading 1910; Adolf Hansen at 
Williamsport 1913; Frank J. Daniel at Reading, and Luther Bassett at 
the Utica National Eisteddfod 1927. 

The eisteddfod developed our vocalists also in quite as large a meas- 
ure, and among those who have served the city and county in this capacity 
may be mentioned Thomas Abram, Thomas Beynon, Thomas Boston now 
of Milwaukee, Mrs. Jennie Harris Connell, Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas Connell, 
David M. Davis, Howell Davis, Keziah Davies-Evans, Harry Evans, John 
Evans, William D. Evans Carbondale, Florence Morgan Harris, Rebecca 
Harris, Edith Richards-Heckel, Magdaline James, Margaret Jones James, 
Stanley James, Cyril Johns, Horace Johns, Joshua Johns, Sadie Edwards 
Johns, Daniel H. Jones, Ethel Jones, Harri E. Jones, John T. Jones, John W. 
Jones, Tacoma, Myfanwy Beynon Jones, Mrs. Roderick Jones, Theodore H. 
Jones, Tydvil J ones-Lamke, Via Jones, William A. J ones, William L. Jones, 
Pasadena, Bronwen Joseph, Julius Judd, Albert Lewis, Arthur Morgan, 
Moses Morgan, Sidney Owens, Thomas Owens, Edith W. Peterson, Albert 
Pilling, Mrs. Howell G. Reese, David C. Richards, William A. Roberts, 
David Stephens, Morris Thomas, Richard Thomas (Llew Herbert), Philip 
H. Warren, James E. Watkins, William W. Watkins, Mary J. Boston-Wil- 
liams and Tom Williams (Eos Cynon). 

From this “university of the poor” sprang the famous choirs; the 
Cymrodorion, Scranton Coral Union, Scranton Oratorio Society, Dr. Parry 
Male Chorus, Anthracite Glee Club, North Scranton Choral Society, Hyde 
Park Choral Society, Midvalley Choir and the Taylor Community Chorus. 

The eisteddfod therefore has proved to be a vital factor in the music 
life of Lackawanna County and many of its prominent musicians have been 
reared in its atmosphere and have developed their talents under its splen- 
did influence. ; 


Bands and Orchestras.—Carbondale boasted a band—Hetherbee’s— 
organized in 1839. J. J. Hetherbee, was leader. It was conspicuous in 
the Harrison-Tyler campaign. 

In 1873 Providence boasted of two bands, the Providence Band and 
the Welsh Band, respectively, led by Peter Carroll and Henry Richardson, 
and there was a healthy rivalry between these organizations. 
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In 1877 Bauer’s Band was organized, a superior organization which 
became. known throughout the state, and which continued in active service 
until the death of its well-known director, Robert J. Bauer, in 1919. 

The older citizens well remember Conrad’s Band 1880; Diller’s 1873; 
Bristley’s 1891; Crump’s and Germania bands 1898, as well as the Car- 
bondale, Olyphant and Taylor bands. The leading band of the present day 
is Lawrence’s Prize Band, conductor, A. L. Lawrence, organized in 1894. 

Orchestras of symphonic size have existed. Taylor boasted of one 
from 1914 to 1919 that made splendid strides in the study of the master- 
pieces of music under the direction of Dr. D. E. Jones. 

In Dunmore at the present time there is an orchestra directed by 
Prof. E. M. Early, that is nearing symphonic size, and for some years Leon 
M. Bly directed such an orchestra in Carbondale, giving regular concerts 
which included the standard symphonies and overtures. 

The best effort in this direction was the- organizing of the Scranton 
Symphony Orchestra in 1894 by Theodore Hemberger, a distinguished 
musician. During its existence from 1894 to 1916 this orchestra gave a 
real musical service to the city and county. 

Its conductors were Theodore Hemberger 1894-1908; Charles Henry 
Doersam 1903-1907; George Nevin Brandon 1906-1907, and Louis Baker 
Phillips 1907-1916. Two annual concerts were given, almost invariably 
with some noted soloist, and the programs always included one of the 
symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms 
or Dvorak. 

The great orchestras of the country have visited Scranton, the New 
York Symphony, Seidl Orchestra, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Metropolitan 
House Volpe, New York Philharmonic, Detroit, La Scala, Polish National 
and Cincinnati, as well as the famous jazz orchestras of Paul Whiteman and 
Vincent Lopez. 

Exponents of chamber music were the Adamowski Quartet, Kneisel, 
Thaddeus Rich, Tolefessen Trio, Zimmer Harp Trio, Flonzaley Quartet, 
New York String Quartet, Letz, Hartman and the New York Philharmonic 
Quartet. 


Oratorios and Cantatas.—Performances of the standard oratorios and 
cantatas have been frequent, although the choirs of the early days, the 
Cambro American (Robert James), the Pennsylvanians (Robert Jones), 
Scranton Choral Society (William Evans), were organized mainly for the 
eisteddfod, as indeed were the Cymrodorion (Daniel Protheroe), the 
Scranton Choral Union (Haydn Evans), and the Scranton Oratorio Society 
(John T. Watkins), in later years. 

The first three also sang at local concerts, and sometimes gave per- 
formances of the many simple cantatas of their period. Then the Cymro- 
dorion, directed by the aggressive Dr. Daniel Protheroe, performed the 
first oratorio ever given in the county. The work was Handel’s “Alexan- 
der’s Feast” and it was given in Scranton in 1887. Then followed Handel’s 
“Samson” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” in 1890. 
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The Scranton Philharmonic Society, organized in 1875, gave annual 
concerts for several years. Charles B. Derman was musical director. 

In 1889 Dr. D. J. J. Mason ‘being in charge of the music at the First 
Welsh Baptist Church, organized a large choir, and two performances of 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” and the same composer’s “The Messiah” were 


' given in 1889 and in the following year Haydn’s “Creation”. 


Haydn Evans directed “The Messiah” in 1896, Cowen’s “Sleeping 
Beauty” and Haydn’s “Creation” in 1916. Mr. Evans died in June, 1916. 

The Scranton Oratorio Society, John T. Watkins, director, set a record 
for oratoria performances. Mr. Watkins, a natural leader, and bearing a 
fine reputation as a tireless conductor and great power as an interpreter, 
possessed the rare faculty of getting more expression out of his singers 
than any other Scranton conductor. 

He gave “The Messiah” no less than eight performances; the “Crea- 
tion” was given five times; Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 1904; “Hymn of 
Praise” 1907 and 1915; “Athalie” 1910; Ambroise Thomas’ “Swan and 
Skylark” and “Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” in 1905 and 1922; Massenet’s 
“Mary Magdalene” 1906; Hadley’s “Legend of Granada” 1912 and “The 
Nightingale and the Rose” in 1915. 

Besides these important works Mr. Watkins directed a concert form 
performance of Gounod’s “Faust”’ in 1900, and many smaller works which 
included Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of Christ,” Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” and 
“The Cross of Fire’; Gaul’s “Holy City’; Gounod’s “Gallia”; Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” and “Daughter of Jairus” and Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” 
and “Bethlehem.” 

Mr. Watkins suffered an illness in 1924 from which he has not yet 
fully recovered. His removal from active participation in the music life of 
the county has been keenly felt, for during a period of more than 40 years 
he was the prime mover and recognized leader of Scranton’s musica] wel- 
fare. 

Prof. David Jenkins, a-successful vocalist and conductor, was Mr. 
Watkin’s logical successor. Assuming control of the Scranton Junger 
Maennerchor, the Hickory Street German Presbyterian Choir and the 


_ Choral Union of South Scranton, Mr. Jenkins has continued the work with 


much success. 

He organized the Dr. Parry Male Chorus in 1902, and led this choir 
in many a hard contest, and also established an annual concert under its 
auspices which became important events in the city’s music life. The Dr. 
Parry Choir disbanded in 1924, but a re-organization was effected in 1927. 

In 1910 Mr. Jenkins conducted two successful presentations of “The 
Messiah” in West Scranton and again in South Scranton in 2925De5 lhe 
crowning performance of this work Mr. Jenkins conducted splendidly at 
Town Hall Scranton, Dec. 18, 1926, with the South Side Choral Union and 
the Junger Maennerchor in combined chorus. 

Thomas G. Thorburn A. C. an able musician, directed Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul” in 1907 and Lewis Davis, another prominent conductor: gave 


a 
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Buterfield’s “Ruth the Gleaner” and “Belshazzar’s Feast” and also Dr 
Parry’s “Joseph”. 

The Calvary Baptist Church Choir, led by Dr. D. E. Jones, gave 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” in 1902, and followed in 1906 with the first 
two parts of Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio,” Bach’s cantata, “How Brightly 
Shines the Morning Star,”’ Dubois’ “Seven Last Words” and Spohr’s “God, 
Thou art Great.” 

Hon. James E. Watkins, a lawyer with a musical soul, conducted sev- 
eral successful cantatas at the Taylor Welsh Baptist Church, among them 
Dudley Buck’s “Coming of the King,” Dr. Rhys Herbert’s “Bethany” in 
1926 and Dubois’ “Seven Last Words” in 1927. 

Many other of the best church cantatas have been produced in the 
city churches, at Carbondale under the direction of Leon M. Bly; at the 
First Presbyterian, Llewelyn Jones; Second Presbyterian, Ellen M. Fulton; 
St. Luke’s Episcopal, Leon Verrees, Alfred Williams and J. B. Atwood; 
Simpson M. E. Church, Prof. William W. Jones; Good Shepherd, Ernest 
Dawson Leach; St. Peter’s Cathedral, Frank J. Daniel; Jackson Street 
Baptist, Gounod Evans; First Congregational, William J. Davies; First 
Welsh Baptist, Prof. David Jenkins and Luther Bassett; Tabernacle, Prot. 
T. J. Williams and Plymouth Church, W. Curwen Davis. 


Organs and Organists.—Fortunate indeed is the City of Scranton in 
having a large number of exceptional organs and organists. The new in- 
struments installed within the last five or six years are the best obtainable, 
and the erection of these is due in a large measure to the advent of Charles 
M. Courboin, the eminent Belgian organist, who became a resident of the 
city in 1922. 

An epidemic of organ building broke out in the city and county after 
his arrival. The list is an imposing one; a $30,000 Casavant at the Hick- 
ory Street Presbyterian with Mr. Courboin and Frieda Nordt as organists ; 
Kimball two manual at Tabernacle, T. J. Williams, organist; Austin three 
manual at the Cathedral, Prof. Frank J. Daniel; Casavant four manual at 
St. Luke’s Episcopal, Leon Verrees ; Farrand and Votey, four manual at 
Elm Park, Harold 8. Briggs; Hutchings and Votey three manual at West- 
minister, Llewelyn Jones ; Austin four minual at Immannuel Baptist, Fred- 
erick Wallbank; Steere three manual at Asbury Church, Harriet A. Price; 
Moeller three manual at Good Shepherd Church, Ernest Dawson Leach; 
Austin three manual at Church of Christ Scientist, Bertha Sylvester ; 
Moeller three manual at St. Patrick’s Catholic, Helen Carroll; Morey two 
manual at Green Ridge Baptist, Mrs. Thomas Loke; Mudler-Hauler at St. 
David’s Episcopal, Doris Ridgway; Hook and Hastings at Washburn 
Street Presbyterian, Hattie Troup; Beerman at Simpson M. E., Augusta 
Fritz; Widmer at First Welsh Baptist, Ernest E. Welles; Beeman at Jack- 
son Street Baptist, Ethel Thomas ; Austin at St. Mary’s German Catholic, 
Francis Van Maanen, and Hook and Hastings at Providence Presbyterian, 
Mrs. W. C. McDonnell are among the most important. 
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The first pipe organ introduced to Scranton was placed in the St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, then called the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, in 1859. 


Gymanfa Ganu.—This is a Welsh musical product consisting of the 
assemblying of all the church choirs of a community to sing hymns and 
other sacred music under the direction of a competent leader. It is not 
a competitive meeting such as the eisteddfod. 

In some Welsh churches of the county a few Gymanfas were held 
intermittently for many years, but the most notable were those of 1922 
at the First Welsh Baptist Church, conducted by Prof. David Jenkins; at 
the First Congregational Church by Dr. Protheroe in 1925; at the Armory 
in 1926 when 10,000 Welsh singers were assembled; at the Comerford West 
Side Theater in 1926 led by Profs. David Jenkins and Luther Bassett, and 
in the same auditorium in 1927 conducted by Dr. T. Hopkin Evans in 1927. 

It now appears as if this fine institution is established on a firm basis 
in Lackawanna County, and we may look forward to annual events of 
this kind. 


' Feis Ceoil.—Irish societies in the county, and particularly the Catholic 
Choral Union of Scranton provided an annual concert of Irish music for 
many years. 

These concerts have been under the supervision of John T. Watkins, 
George Bouchard and Frank J. Daniel. They were at first of a miscella- 
neous character, but in later years have been fitted to annual appearances 
on St. Patrick’s Day, and the music consisting mostly of Irish airs. 

Many of the singers of the Catholic faith have appeared at these 
concerts and have become prominent in our music life. Mrs. Kate Crossin 
O’Brien, Susan Burns, Mercedes Horan, Anna Murray, Marguerite Kelly, 
Frank X. Doyle, Arthur Hudson, Helen O’Neill, Edward May, Edward Cos- 
grove, Albert Colligan, Tom Collins, Joseph Keating, Peter Walsh, John 
Reilly, Marita Dean, Mildred Cossman and John Burnett, a favorite bari- 
tone, have appeared at these annual festivals and at the many perform- 
ances of the Sullivan comic operas which the Catholic Choral Union has 
promoted, conducted by Frank J. Daniel. 

Polish, Russian and Greek.—In recent years the Polish, Russian and 
Greek citizens of the county, who have been increasing in number at a 
tremendous rate, have presented their own national music on several oc- 
casions. 

The most important musical society is perhaps the Fr. Chopin Polish 
Choir of South Scranton, whose director, Prof. A. B. Pilkuski, is a musician 
of the aggressive type. This choir has appeared many times in concert. 
Among its soloists are T. Augustyn, J. Kaczmarek, Jacob Wendlandt, Jad 
Cupik and Julia Fabriwicz. 

In 1926 a choral contest, after the fashion of the Welsh eisteddfod, 
was arranged and three Polish choirs entered, the Chopin, Dickson City 
and Shenandoah. 
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The Russians have an United Orthodox Church Choir of about 60 
voices selected from their parishes in the county. Prof. Ivan T. Blonsky 
was its first conductor, but it is now in the capable hands of Prof. AS 
Magnitzky. 

In presentation of the fine Russian folk music and the literature of 
the Russian church music is well worth hearing. Some of its best solo 
singers include William Ferchok, Michael Sushko, Dolores Presco and 
Olga Home. 

The Greek Orthodox Church, Michael T. Rovatsos, president, has 
promoted several fine concerts, bringing to our notice some very fine for- 
eion artists from their home land. 


Schools and Conservatories.—Lackawanna County public schools are 
keeping step with the great strides made in the study of music. Every 
borough possesses an able supervisor, and school music, vocal and instru- 
mental is being satisfactorily promoted. 

Marywood College has a course in music of four years that leads to 
the degree of Mus. Bac. In 1926 its course for the preparation of music 
school supervisors was fully recognized and approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Excellent concerts are given annually, sometimes by great artists for 
the benefit of the students. There is a fine organ and an orchestra of 
more than ordinary capability. 

Marywood is seriously engaged in the advancement of the music art, 
and in Sister M. Lucretia is found a director well equipped for the work. 

The Scranton Conservatory of Music, J. Alfred Pennington, Director, 
is the oldest established music school in the City of Scranton. It was 
established in 1894, and thousands of our pianists and vocalists point to 
this school as their alma mater. 

Teachers of voice and all musical instruments may be numbered by 
the hundreds. 


Century Club.—The music department of the Scranton Century Club 
is commendably active each season in presenting, not only famous outside 
artists, but also in the encouragement of local talent. 

Its music activities began in 1912, and local singers and players who 
have appeared at its concerts include Elizabeth Dickson, Arnold Lohmann, 
Louis Baker Phillips, the Neri Quartet, Grace Conrad, Ellen M. Fulton, Anna 
Stiles, Josette Robertson, Earl Fox, Charles I. Davis, Jr., William Mais, 
Jeanne Samter Heinz, Marjorie Schadt Scragg and Helen Bray Jones. 

Since the opening of the new Chamber of Commerce Building in 1926 
and the installation of the Colonel Watres’ $50,000 gift organ therein, a 
magnificent four manual Kimball, the music which has centered in its 
auditorium has assumed a civic nature, and possesses more of a commu- 
nity aspect than any other music activity in the city. 
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The dedication of the organ by Charles M. Courboin in May, 1926, was 
an auspicious event, marking a distinct progressive step in our music life. 

City organists are encouraged to use this instrument for recital pur- 
poses, and they are responding nobly at the Sunday afternoon free concerts. 

Recitals have been given by Mr. Courboin, Frank J. Daniel, Ellen M. 
Fulton, Frieda Nordt, Leon Verrees,*Ernest Dawson Leach, Llewelyn 
Jones and Ruth A. White, always assisted by a prominent local vocalist. 

These concerts are the people’s concerts, and they have, by their at- 
tendance and interest fully endorsed the project. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association is also aiding materially in the 
concert work of the city by presenting famous Jewish artists on Sunday 
evenings, concerts which are always very largely attended. 

Some of Lackawanna County’s musicians have gone forth into the 
greater music world with success, both as vocalists and instrumentalists, 
and among these are Mary Jordan, contralto; Helen Newitt Evans, so- 
prano; Frederick Gunster, tenor; John W. Jones, bass; Charles H. Doer- 
sam, Louis Baker Phillips and Morris Watkins, organists; Julia C. Allen, 
violinist ; Theodore Jones, tenor; Alexander Brachocki and Ruth Richmond, 
pianists; Dr. Protheroe, Tallie Morgan and T. J. Davies, Mus. Bac., 
teachers. 

Frequently some of these are invited back to a “home-coming” con- 
cert, a feature which has become extremely popular. 





CHAPTER XX 





NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR MAKERS. 





FIRST NEWSPAPER IN SCRANTON—CARBONDALE HAD FIRST NEWSPAPER—PIO- 
NEER EDITORS — FIRST DATEY SiN SCRANTON — SCRANTON REPUBLICAN 
FOUNDED—THE SCRANTON TIMES—OTHER DAILY PAPERS—SCRANTONIAN 
FOUNDED—WEEKLY PAPERS—CARBONDALE PAPERS—DUNMORHE, ARCHBALD 
AND OLYPHANT PAPERS. 


Newspaper making in Scranton began almost simultaneously with the 
first earnest effort to carve Lackawanna out of Luzerne as a new county. 
That was in 1848. The first newspaper to be published in what is now 
Scranton was in 1845, when advocates of the new county induced Franklin 
B. Woodward, who a short while before had purchased the Carbondale 
Gazette and changed the name to the County Mirror, to move to Provi- 
dence. With the change of location came a change of name to the Provi- 
dence Mirror and Lackawannian. From what early history tells us the 
Providence Mirror and Lackawannian also had an object other than help- 
ing in the creation of a new county with Providence as the county seat. 
Charles A. Silkman, first lawyer to hang out his shingle in the region, had 
been instrumental in the establishment of the new publication and had 
much to do with directing its policies. Mr. Silkman, agent for the Erie 
Railroad, was anxious to secure a right-of-way for that transportation 
system into Scranton and an outlet to western New York over what has 
since become the northern division of the Lackawanna. The Providence 
Mirror and Lackawannian fought efforts at extending the Delaware and 
Hudson Gravity, then operating as far as Archbald, into Scranton. 

The building of the Pennsylvania Gravity from Hawley to Pittson, 
however, put an end to the agitation by the Erie, and as we know in time 
the Delaware and Hudson entered Seranton. While the Providence Mirror 
and Lackawannian failed in its objective so far as the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad was concerned, the prime purpose of its publication—creation 
of a new county—was finally achieved, but not until more than 30 years 
afterwards when Scranton was made the county seat. 

Up to the time the Woodward-Silkman venture in the newspaper field 
was launched, Wilkes-Barre and Carbondale filled whatever demands there 
were here for newspapers. Carbondale had a press of its own as early as 
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1833 when the Northern Pennsylvanian was removed from Dundaft. 
There were two other newspaper ventures in the Pioneer City—the Car- 
bondale Journal and the Carbondale Gazette—before what is now Scran- 
ton could boast of a publication. The Northern Pennsylvanian had been 
removed to Wilkes-Barre in 1840. The Carbondale Journal had been dis- 
continued after three years of publication and the Carbondale Gazette as 
heretofore related moved to Providence in 1845. Wilkes-Barre as the 
county seat had several weekly newspapers with a limited circulation in 
Providence, Hyde Park and Harrison, the latter the early name for central 
Scranton. An idea of the unimportance of Harrison at the time is attested 
from the fact that only one advertisement from Harrison appeared in the 
columns of the Providence Mirror and Lackawannian. Hard going was the 
lot of the Mirror and Lackawannian even though it was a bright sheet, en- 
livened with contributions by Silkman and other young lawyers of the 
time, who saw a future ahead if a new county could be created, and so it 
ceased publication in 1846 or early in 1847. 

In the 80 years since that first newspaper in Scranton many new 
publications, some daily, some weekly and even monthlies, have been born. 
There are probably a dozen or more daily ventures filling the newspaper 
graveyard of Scranton, while the weeklies which for a while filled a real 
want here, have all, except for foreign language publications, ceased to 
function. Politics prompted the organization of many of the earlier pub- 
lications and had much to do with later ventures. It has not gone un- 
noticed that in every instance where men other than those trained and 
tried in the newspaper business have entered the field of journalism in 
Scranton their efforts have met with failure and often the outlay of great 
sums of money. It seems to have been lost on politicians who would be- 
come newspaper publishers that in the last analysis the public buy news- 
papers for news and other information and is not so much concerned with 
a paper’s political leanings, whatever they may be, so long as it publishes 
the news in an attractive and entertaining way. Publications recognized 
simply as mouthpieces of politically inclined groups or individuals have 
never yet for any long period of time met with public approval in Scranton. 

After demise of the Providence Mirror and Lackawannian in 1847, 
there was a period of six years when this community was without a news- 
paper. In that interval central Scranton had grown into a real competitor 
with Providence and Hyde Park. The iron mills which in the early forties 
were looked upon as an experiment had been successfully established. 
Colonel, George W. Scranton, his brother and cousin were thinking and 
talking of a railroad system not only to connect with the Erie at Bingham- 
ton but likewise a road which would give an outlet to the sea. Charles E. 
Lathrop, who later for many years was a Carbondale publisher, early in 
February of 1853 issued a prospectus for an independent weekly paper, 
the Lackawanna Herald. The first number appeared April 3 following. 
The Herald filled the community’s need for a few years until the coming 
of Thomas A. Alleger and John B. Adams, men who in later years left a 
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deep impression on Scranton journalistic history. Alleger and Adams in 
January, 1855, began publication of a Democratic newspaper called the 
Spirit of the Valley. The publication office was next door to the Lacka- 
wanna Herald. Within a year’s time the Herald and the Spirit of the 
Valley were merged under the title Herald of the Union. Ezra B. Chase 
came on the scene about this time, purchased a controlling interest in the 
Herald of the Union but soon had to give up work of publication because 
of ill health. He disposed of the property to Dr. Alton Davis who then 
lived in West Scranton, and Mr. Adams. Within a few years Adams sold 
out his interest to Dr. Davis who in turn took Dr. Silas M. Wheeler into 
partnership and these gentlemen were publishers of the Herald of the 
Union for several years. 

With the growth of the iron industry, development of coal mining 
brought a big influx in population to Providence, Hyde Park and Scranton. 
All three communities in fact had been incorporated as boroughs. Mr. 
Adams felt the time opportune for the launching of a daily and made the 
venture, according to the best information, about 1858. There is no rec- 
ord of how long Adams’ daily continued to be published and no copies of 
it are known to be in existence. Even its name is unknown. Very early 
in 1861 a second daily newspaper venture, the Scranton Daily News and 
Hyde Park Advertiser, was launched by A. Wellington Hart, about whom 


little or nothing is known. Evidently: the war was too much for the 


Scranton Daily News and Hyde Park Advertiser, which ceased to exist 
after being published for a few months. Some copies of this publication, 
notably that containing an account of the death and burial of Colonel 
George W. Scranton, are preserved. Adams again in 1866 ventured into 
the daily newspaper field with the Morning Herald which had a brief 
career. About that time E. S. M. Hill, who later became first mayor of 
Seranton, loomed up as a newspaper publisher and owner of the Scranton 
Register. 

The Herald of the Union had gone out of existence in 1860. In 1868 
Mr. Hill, who had changed the name of the Scranton Register to the Daily 
Register, sold that publication to Carl and Burtch. Mr. Carl was a Bing- 
hamtonian and it wasn’t long before he realized that the Daily Register 
was not remunerative enough to support two. He sold out his interest to 
Mr. Burtch, who continued publication of the Register until along in 1869. 
During the presidential campaign of 1856 Theodore Smith of Montrose, 
established the Scranton Republican, a weekly which opposed the spread 
of the Knownothingism hereabouts and had as its opponent the Lacka- 
wanna Herald. The campaign in this section, we are told, was a bitter 
one, and “by its opposition to the Know Nothing party the Republican 
gained somewhat in public favor, but progressed indifferently until the 
spring of 1858, when it was purchased by F. A. Macartney, who enlarged 
it and made other material changes and improvements.” In 1863 the 
Republican was purchased by Thomas A. Alleger, who had come here with 
J. B. Adams in 1855 and established the Spirit of the Valley. Mr. Alleger 
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continued as publisher until 1866, when F. A. Crandall of Utica, N. Y., pur- 
chased a half interest and a short time later became sole proprietor. He 
invited R. N. Eddy, of. Cassanova, N. Y., to become associated with him 
in the publication. In September, 1867, J. A. Scranton, who later became 
congressman from the district and one of Scranton’s best known publish- 
ers, purchased Mr. Eddy’s interest. Two months later the new owners 
put out the first number of the Morning Republican. Trying times were 
ahead for the new daily. On Feb. 15, 1868, the office was burned with 
nearly all its contents. Fifteen days later, however, publication, was 
resumed. 

In March, 1869, Mr. Scranton purchased the interest of Mr. Crandall 
and continued as sole owner of the Republican up until the time of his 
death, a comparatively few years ago. While not the first daily news- 
paper in Scranton, Adams’ first morning paper and the Morning Herald 
and the Scranton Daily News and Hyde Park Advertiser had preceded it, 
the Republican claims the honor of being the city’s oldest daily. The 
Scranton Republican was long kept in the forefront of the daily newspapers 
of the state by Mr. Scranton. He was a hard fighter and through the aid 
of his publication he became the leader of the Republican party and was 
elected to congress no less than five times. At his death he handed the 
paper over to his son, Colonel Robert M. Scranton, who after a little while 
sold the property to the Tribune Publishing Company, then controlled by 
R. M. Towne. That was in 1910. For a time the Republican lost its sep- 
arate identity under the hyphenated heading of Tribune-Republican, but 
came back to its own some 12 years ago when Colonel L. A. Watres secured 
possession of the property. As chief owner, Colonel Watres has directed 
the policies of the Republican during the past decade. During all of that 
time Hon. John E. Barrett, who gained his greatest renown in the local 
newspaper field as editor and part owner of the old Scranton Truth, has 
been at the editorial helm of the Republican. Mr. Barrett’s newspaper 
experience in Scranton goes back over 50 years. 

The Scranton Tribune, which was a lively member of the morning 
field in Scranton for nearly a quarter of a century, was first issued Jan. 20, 
1891. Toa very large extent the Tribune was born out of the pugnacity of 
Hon. J. A. Scranton. Mr. Scranton had strenuously opposed political lead- 
ership of William Connell, a wealthy coal operator, and in several contests 
when Mr. Connell sought preference Mr. Scranton was instrumental in 
defeating him. Then Mr. Connell conceived the idea of starting a news- 
paper. He gathered about him Colonel Henry M. Boies, Colonel E. H. 
Ripple, Hon. Alfred Hand and other objects of castigation by Mr. Scranton. 
Claude Whetstone, a Philadelphia newspaperman, was put in charge of the 
Tribune. For a time there was a lively battle between the Republican and 
Mr. Connell’s newspaper baby. Both publications suffered. One by one 
the men who had begun the venture with Mr. Connell dropped out till in 
the end he was practically the sole owner of the property. Keeping it 
going, it is said, cost Mr. Connell $300,000, but he had the satisfaction of 
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being elected to congress and relegating Mr. Scranton to a secondary posi- 
tion as a political leader hereabouts. Some 16 years ago the Tribune was 
sold, lock, stock and barrel to R. M. Towne and finally wrecked. It went 
out of business when Colonel Watres secured control of the combined 
Truth, Tribune and Republican in 1915. 

The Scranton Truth which for a number of years competed with The 
Times in the afternoon field, was founded April 21, 1884, by Hon. John E. 
Barrett and James J. Jordan. Mr. Barrett, a brilliant writer, had won a 
lasting place in the affection of the people of Scranton through connections 
with the Scranton Republican in the early days of Mr. Scranton’s owner- 
ship of that publication. Mr. Jordan was experienced in the newspaper 
field, having been publisher of a midvalley journal. The Truth was in its 
early days a successful, live, progressive newspaper. Its owners profited 
handsomely, but beginning about 1900 misfortune overtook it and it was 
finally acquired by Colonel L. A. Watres who in turn sold it to the then 
owner of the Tribune. Later it again again came into possession of 
Colonel Watres, who discontinued publication March 11, 1915. 

The early history of The Scranton Times is perhaps best told by E. J. 
Lynett, owner and editor for the past 32 years. In a review of early 
journalistic struggles in this section published in The Times Oct. 3, 1916, 
Mr. Lynett said: “The genesis of The Scranton Times was in The Spirit of 
the Valley, established by J. B. Adams in 1855. Its pedigree may be 
traced through the Herald of the Union weekly and the Scranton Register 
daily, all Democratic papers. 

“Tn 1869 E. S. M. Hill, a lawyer and prominent Democratic politician, 
and first mayor of Scranton, tired of the strenuous life of journalism. He 
was harassed with competitive daily Democratic papers, notably J. B. 
Adams’ Democrat and John H. Burich’s Daily News. The Register was 
not prosperous and he offered it for sale. He found purchasers in the 
year 1869 in John Handley, then a practicing attorney with aspirations for | 
the bench which were achieved in the election of 1874; Joseph H. Camp- 
bell, a partner of the law firm of Campbell & Smith, and Peter Walsh, a 
gentleman from the Providence end of the city who had achieved wealth as 
a railroad contractor, was the possessor of valuable coal lands and con- 
ducted a general store. These gentlemen continued the plant in the build- 
ing No. 426 Lackawanna Avenue, where the Register had been conducted. 
William H. Stanton was the first editor under the Scranton Times Associa- 
tion, as this combination was called. He retired from editorial control of 
The Times in 1872 after having been elected district attorney of the 
mayor’s court for the City of Scranton. Subsequently he was successfully 
elected to the state senate, to congress and judge of the common pleas 
court in old Luzerne. 

“Aaron Augustus Chase, Esq., succeeded Mr. Stanton as editor of 
The Times. He was young, strong and aggressive, an enthusiastic Dem- 
ocrat with opinions of his own and the courage to express them. There 
came strenuous days in politics. Hon. F. A. Beamish was then a rising 
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power in Scranton. With James C. Coon he was conducting the Sunday 
Free Press, a spicy and somewhat sensational paper established in 1872. 
Mr. Chase and Mr. Beamish were soon at dagger points in politics and 
there were many sharp controversies between the two papers. The bitter- 
ness between the Chase-Handley following and Bamish divided the Demo- 
cratic party into two factions for years. .. During these troubles The Times 
issued a Sunday edition for a year or so. The great railroad strike of 1877 
involved also a strike of the miners in this valley and on the first of August 
of that year there was a collision between the strikers and the party of 
men calling themselves “Vigilants,” at the corner of Lackawanna and 
Washington avenues. The “Vigilants” fired-upon the crowd, killing three 
men. The Times boldly espoused the cause of the strikers and denounced 
the killing of the three men as murder. A year later came the campaign 
for the erection of the new county of Lackawanna. Mr. Chase, because 
of friendship for Judge Handley and Judge Stanton, fought the new county 
and arrayed all the powers of The Times against it. It was a lively cam- 
paign during the course of which discussion of the riot of 1877 was re- 
vived in a publication entitled, “The True Labor Advocate,” issued from 


The Times office. The leaders of the “Vigilants” were denounced as — 


“murderers.” This resulted in a number of libel suits, the issue of which 
finally determined Mr. Chase to part with The Times. (Mr. Chase was 
also sent to jail.) 

Some time in the seventies the office of The Times was removed from 
426 Lackawanna Avenue to the basement of the Second National Bank 
Building. In 1885 The Times passed from the ownership of Mr. Chase to 
P. A. Barrett. Mr. Barrett had entered the service of The Times as an 
apprentice and learned the trade of a printer. Subsequently he had gone 
to Philadelphia and enjoyed several years of experience on some of the 
best newspapers of the Quaker City. He wag one of the most versatile 
writers in the field of journalism in Pennsylvania. He removed the office 
from the Second National Bank Building first to a location near the City 
Hall and afterwards to Center Street, between Wyoming and Penn avenues. 
In 1883 The Scranton Publishing Company was formed. It was made up 
of Daniel J. Campbell, Dr. William Haggerty, Charles Robinson, P. H. 
Coyne, Goodhand Clark and T. C. Snover. The Scranton Publishing Com- 
pany bought The Times from Mr. Barrett. Four years later Mr. Camp- 
bell became the sole owner. (Mr. Barrett died in 1.927%) 

In September, 1894, Mr. Campbell leased the plant of The Times to 
William H. Bell and Colonel Samuel Hudson, two Philadelphia journalists 
of wide reputation. Mr. Bell took charge of the business end of the 
paper. Mr. Hudson became editor. In January, 1894, Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Hudson made an important change. From the beginning The Times had 
been a morning two-cent paper. They changed it to an afternoon one-cent 
daily and it became the pioneer one-cent daily paper of the City of Seran- 
ton. In the spring of 1895 Colonel Hudson retired from the firm. His 
place was taken by Charles J. Watkins. On Oct. 10, 1895, the lease given 
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to Bell and Hudson a year before having expired, Mr. Campbell sold the 
plant of The Times to Mr. Lynett, the present owner. 

When on Oct. 10, 1895, Mr. Lynett, took over The Times, that journal 
was published in an alley office just off Spruce Street in rear of Hotel 
Jermyn. The paper was small in size, with a circulation of only a few 
thousand. ‘The mechanical equipment was antiquated. Mr. Lynett’s first 
move was to enter into a lease with The Tribune Publishing Company, for 
office space in the Tribune Building and to do the mechanical work on The 
Times. Within a year The Times under Mr. Lynett’s direction was paying 
its way. The Times espoused the cause of labor as well as Democracy and 
its circulation began to soar. By 1901 The Times had outgrown its leased 
quarters and moved into a home of its own on lower Spruce Street, the 
first in the long history of the publication. By 1906, The Times was again 
too big for its quarters. Mr. Lynett purchased an adjoining site, erected 
an addition which more than doubled the floor space of the original build- 
ing. As was the general custom in the early days of newspaper making 
in Scranton The Times under Mr. Lynett’s management had a job printing 
office. With the continued growth of his newspaper, demanding more 
room for mechanical equipment and office space Mr. Lynett determined to 
cut adrift from the commercial printing end and so disposed of The Times 
Printery. But even the additional space for his newspaper secured by 
this move was found inadequate in a few years. With that foresight 
which has marked his entire career Mr. Lynett purchased not only the 
property at the corner of Penn Avenue and Spruce Street but an adjoining 
plot on Penn Avenue, as a site for a new and greater home for The Times 
which he realized must soon be provided. 

Within a few years after Mr. Lynett. took control of The Times the 
circulation had grown so great that the easily substantiated claim was 
made that The Times had the “largest circulation of any daily newspaper 
in Pennsylvania outside of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh.” The Times also 
became one of the best known and most influential newspapers in the 
state and Mr. Lynett as Scranton’s most successful publisher. In the 
spring of 1925, ground was broken for a new Times building, the most 
imposing newspaper structure in Pennsylvania outside the two large cities. 
Mr. Lynett spent freely in making this new home for his publication not 
only a perfectly equipped newspaper plant but a structure which is an 
ornament to Scranton. The total outlay was in excess of a million and a 
quarter dollars. The new building was formally opened in October, 1926, 
although it had been occupied for several months previous to that time. 

On Aug. 1, 1927, Mr. Lynett, on the occasion of his fiftieth anniver- 
sary in the field of journalism, was tendered a most unique reception and 
testimonial. Times employes played host at a great banquet in Hotel 
Casey at which Mr. Lynett was the guest of honor. Citizens in all walks 
of life, from near and far by wireless, cable, telegraph and letter, sent 
congratulations to the jubilarian. No publisher or editor in Scranton’s 
history had ever been so honored. 
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Mr. Lynett was born in Dunmore. Before taking up newspaper work 
he was clerk for several years in the Mayors’ Court of Scranton and con- 
templated studying law. His first journalistic experience was on the 
Scranton Sunday Free Press, his first story—an account of the strike riot 
of Aug. 1, 1877 when three men were shot to death by vigilantes at the 
corner of Lacakawanna and Washington avenues. His whole newspaper 
experience has been with the Free Press and Times. For 18 years he was 
in charge of the Free Press as manager, editor and news gatherer and 
under his direction that publication was a substantial money maker. He 
was burgess, school director and treasurer of Dunmore; secretary of the 
Scranton poor board, member of the Recreation Commission, of Scranton. 
Mr. Lynett represented the Lackawanna district at a half dozen or more 
national Democratic conventions, frequently was chairman of county con- 
ventions of his party. He is the only survivor of the original officials of 
Lackawanna County appointed at the time the county was created in 1878. 
He was one of the board of auditors named at that time. A plan for the 
settlement of the anthracite strike of 1925-1926, proposed by Mr. Lynett 
in The Times, was accepted by John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers and by a number of operators and was the real basis on 
which the settlement of the struggle was eventually made. 

The Times under Mr. Lynett’s direction has grown from a much 
buffeted about journal of little influence into a strong publication with a 
state and nationwide reputation. It has fought for Democracy, for labor, 
for good government, for the city’s progress. In every civic drive it has 
been a leader. Fearless and outspoken The Times has taken a definite 
position on every public question. It has kept pace with the progress of 
newspaper making and is today in many respects equal to the best metro- 
politan journals. William R. Lynett, eldest son of the proprietor, became 
assistant publisher in 1924. John E. Bradley, general manager of The 
Times, has been associated with Mr. Lynett 48 years. 

The Scranton Times Twenty-Five Year Club, made up of Times em- 
ployes with 25 years or more of service with that publication, was organ- 
ized in 1922 with Thomas Murphy, president. 

Partisan and personal politics prompted the founding of a number of 
other daily papers here from time to time beginning with the incorpo- 
ration of the city in 1866. None of these campaign sheets, however, 
survived much beyond the particular political contest in which their 
promoters were interested. The most pretentious of this class of dailies’ 
was the Scranton Avalanche, controlled by Hon. F. A. Beamish, published 
to offset the influence of The Times when Mr. Beamish was contesting for 
party supremacy with Chase and Judge Handley. <A year or so saw the 
end of The Avalanche. Along about 1890 William Taggart, a Philadelphia 
newspaperman, and M. J. Donahue, Esq., launched the Morning Sun. For 
a little while the new publication shone brightly, but after a few months 
financial disaster overtook it, Mr. Taggart went back to Philadelphia and 
Mr. Donahue to the practice of law. 
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Following the wrecking of the Tribune-Republican-Truth combination, 
and the appointing of a receiver for that group of papers, the Scranton 
Daily News was launched by R. D. Towne, published for a while in a plant 
opposite the present home of The Republican. High financing killed the 
Daily News just as it had forced the triple combination into bankruptcy. 
The News suspended in January, 1916. 

On Sept. 15, 1926, a new afternoon daily, the Scranton Sun, entered 
the field. The Sun’s publication office is on Adams Avenue. Its chief 
promoters were W. J. Pattison and T. J. Duffy, former employes of the 
Scranton Republican. William Hallstead, Jr., is president, and treasurer 
of the Sun Publishing Company, and Mark K. Edgar, editor of the Sun. A 
few minutes after midnight Jan. 1, 1928, the Sun office was dynamited. 
Several persons were hurt and neighboring buildings damaged. Publica- 
tion was not interferred with, however. 

The Sunday Free Press, long since out of business, was the pioneer 
Sunday newspaper of northeastern Pennsylvania. It was started by an 
association of practical printers including Wade M. Finn, J. T. Lutton, 
James C. Coons, and E. H. Butler. The first number was issued June 
10, 1872. A few years later control of the paper was secured by Hon. 
F. A. Beamish who continued as publisher up to the time of his death. 
During the years of Mr. Beamish’s ownership, E. J. Lynett, present owner 
of The Times, was editor and business manager of the publication. The 
Free Press was independent Democratic in politics and for many years 
was an influential and money making journal. After Mr. Beamish’s death 
and the purchase of The Times by Mr. Lynett, publication of the Free 
Press was in charge of Richard J. Beamish, who however, was soon lured 
to the Philadelphia field. James J. Mahon and later P. W. Gallagher were 
publishers of the Free Press for a time. Some 20 years or so ago Richard 
Little, owner of the Scrantonian, purchased the publication and put it out 
of business. E. H. Butler, one of the founders of the Free Press, later 
went to Buffalo, N. Y., where he established the Buffalo Evening News. 

Mr. Little with James J. Mahon established the Scrantonian, the only 
Sunday paper now being published in the city in 1897. Mr. Mahon retired 
after a few years and Mr. Little came into full control. The Scrantonian 
under his direction and later under the direction of Wade M. Finn and 
M. J. Goodman, and more recently of Mr. Goodman exclusively, has been a 
vigorous, independent journal, a profitable newspaper with a wide circula- 
tion not only in Scranton but in surrounding territory. ; 

J. C. Coons, who had been early associated in the publication of the 
Free Press, afterwards went to Wilkes-Barre, where he established a 
publication called the Sunday News, returning to Scranton he put out a 
publication of the same name. The Sunday News had a hectic career. 
Frank B. Woodward, the Wayne County journalist, philosopher, whose 
“Spooking Around Memory’s Garret” is now a feature of The Scranton 
Times, was one of the early editors on the Sunday News, was associated 
with both Mr. Coons and later with Col. F. J. Fitzsimmons, Esq., who in 
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time became owner. Following Col. Fitzsimmons’ death the Sunday News 
passed to his brother, John Fitzsimmons, who sold to Mr. Little, who sent 
it to the newspaper graveyard. 

The Sunday World, published in the nineties by John Blackwood, had 
a short and lively life. % 

For a great many years the Elmira Telegram was a favorite paper of 
many Scrantonians. P. A. Barrett was the Scranton editor for a quarter 
of acentury. With the death of the founder of the Elmira Telegram, the 
owners changed the policy and the publishing rights to the Scranton field 
were sold to local men. Out of that publication emerged the Scranton 
Telegram of which William Hughes was the directing head. The Tele- 
gram following bankruptcy proceedings was discontinued in the fall of 
1926. 

James J. Jordan and his brother, John, established the Sunday Record 
about two decades ago. The venture, however, was soon given up and 
Scranton worried along with one Sunday newspaper until the Scranton 
Dispatch was born six years or so ago. William Hughes launched the 
Dispatch, which was published in its own plant on Franklin Avenue. For- 
mer Mayor John F. Durkan later became president of the publishing com- 
pany. Bankruptcy proceedings in the spring of 1927, resulted in the 
Dispatch being discontinued. 

With the coming of many Welsh miners in the fifties and sixties it 
was natural that a number of Welsh publications should be established. 
Perhaps the best known of these publications was the Baner America 
which had its publication offices in Hyde Park and of which the late 
Judge H. M. Edwards was at one time editor. Other well known Welsh 
papers were the People’s Shield, Workingman’s Banner, and the Welsh 
Punch. The latter made itself obnoxious to the Welsh population and only 
lasted a few months. 

Among some of the better known weekly papers were the Scranton 
City Journal, Scranton Herald, Providence Register, Courier-Progress, the 
Blade, Providence Echo and the Eagle. German language newspapers 
were the Scranton Wochenblatt, established by C. A. Ludwig in 1863, and 
the Scranton Herold, established in 1874 by a Nicholas Kiefer. Other 
publications were born and flourished for a while back 25 to 50 years ago, 
the Examiner, published by J. D. Reagan; the Daily Observer, which in 
1878 passed into the hands of Holmes & Jones who changed its name to 
the Evening Star and continued its publication for a short time; the 
Sunday Visitor, published by Reagan & Higgins in 1878; the Industrial 
Advocate, established by the Industrial Advocate Publishing Company ; 
the Daily Advocate, the Cricket, the Lackawanna Union, published in 1879 
in the interest of W. H. Stanton then a candidate for additional law judge; 
the Sunday Breeze, likewise published for a few weeks in 1879, and Cap- 
tain O’Brien’s Monthly Magazine, which began publication along about 
February, 1880. 
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Of present day weekly newspapers there are a fair number, all of 
them foreign language publications, connected with churches or fraternal 
organizations. 

Amzi Wilson in 1833 took his Northern Pennsylvanian, a Democratic 
journal, over from Dundaff and gave Carbondale its first newspaper. He 
continued as publisher until December, 1837, when William Bolton pur- 
chased the property. He removed it to Wilkes-Barre in April, 1840. 
James B. Mix established a Whig publication, the Carbondale Journal, in 
1838. The next year Charles Mead became owner and sold it in 1841. 
Philander S. Joslin made the next newspaper venture in the Pioneer City 
when on May 5, 1842, he launched the Carbondale Gazette. A little over a 
year later he sold an interest to Francis B. Woodward. On Nov. 8, 1844, 
Mr. Woodward became sole owner of the Gazette. The name was immed- 
iately changed to the County Mirror and advocated Whig doctrines. In 
1846 Mr. Woodward on invitation of a number of new county advocates 
moved the County Mirror plant to Providence. In 1845 Mr. Joslin made 
another venture into Carbondale journalism when with S. S. Benedict he 
started the Carbondale Democrat. In April, 1846, Mr. Benedict secured 
full control and in 1849 enlarged the paper and changed the title to Lacka- 
wanna Citizen and Carbondale Democrat. In 1850 the latter part of the 
title was lopped off and the publication known as the Lackawanna Citizen. 
Early in 1852 P. K. Barger became a partner with Mr. Benedict who re- 
tired entirely in December that year. Homer Grenel immediately became 
a partner in the publication firm which was known as P. K. Barger & Co. 
The Citizen passed out April 1, 1854. George M. Reynolds ventured into 
the field in 1849 with the Lackawanna Journal, a Whig organ. In Decem- 
ber, 1850, Dewitt C. Kitchen joined Mr. Reynolds, the paper’s title became 
the Carbondale Transcript and Lackawanna Journal Feb. 25, 1851. Mr. 
Kitchen retired. In May, 1857, R. W. Welloughby bought out the interest 
of Mr. Reynolds. The paper was rechristened The Advance. G. M. 
Reynolds went back as owner with Dr. C. E. Burr in October, 1857. Dr. 
Burr dropped out in February, 1858. Mr. Reynolds sold to S. 8. Benedict. 
J. B. Adams and J. T. Alleger in August, 1854, ventured in with a second 
Carbondale Democrat. Less than six months ended its career, the paper 
being discontinued Jan. 1, 1855. John J. Allen felt Carbondale needed a 
Know Nothing publication so on Jan. 1, 1855, he started the Democratic 
Standard and Know Nothing Expositor, which went out for good with a 
fire which destroyed the publication office Sept. 16, that year. A. W. Cook 
in June, 1872, began publication of the Carbondale Leader. M. H. Barber 
became owner in November, 1877, and D. N. Lathrop in October, 1878. 
Mr. Lathrop and his son, E. D. Lathrop, continued to publish the Leader 
until Jacob Druck of Scranton purchased it from the son in April, 1919. 
The Leader is an afternoon daily. A. W. Cook started the Critic in May, 
1879. Munn’s Review first saw the light of day a quarter of a century 
ago. The Anthracite Press, a morning daily had a short life back in the 
nineties. 
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The Dunmore Pioneer, a weekly, was launched in that town in the 
eighties by Frank Woodward. A fire June 27, 1889, was the end of the 
Pioneer, Mr. Woodward going south where he engaged in journalism for a 
number of years. The Dunmorean was first issued in February, 1912, by 
Paul and Harold Barrett, later William Grady became associated in the 
publication. 

There were several abortive attempts at established newspapers in 
Archbald but it was not until the Citizen was launched in 1894 that success 
met these efforts. The Citizen is now owned by William D. McHale. 

Olyphant has two newspapers, both weeklies, the Record and the Ga- 
zette. The Record was founded in 1890 and the Gazette in 1887. J. W. 
Kennedy is the present owner of the Record and Barrett and Grady of 
the Gazette. 


CHAPTER XXI 


BANKS AND FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


FIRST BANK IN SCRANTON IN 1855—FIRST NATIONAL BANK—FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF CARBONDALE—EARLY OLYPHANT AND JERMYN BANKS—LIQUIDA- 
TIONS—ROBBERIES — PRESENT DAY BANKS—CONSOLIDATIONS — SCRANTON 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


Up until the middle fifties there was comparatively little need for 
banks throughout the territory now comprising Lackawanna County. 
Until the development of the coal industry in the upper valley and the 
iron industry in Scranton coin of the realm was a scarce article. Mer- 
chandise was bartered for farm products and cash was seldom exchanged. 
The success of the iron mills and coal mines in Scranton brought other 
industries, including the D. L. & W. railroad and opening up many stores.. 
Carbondale was effected in a smaller way once the D. & H. gravity was 
pronounced a success. Banks became necessary. Scranton met the 
demand first. May 10, 1855, Mason, Meylert & Co., opened a private 
bank, Wyoming Avenue and Center Street, Scranton, where the Gas & 
Water Company later for so many years had its office. The partners 
were Gordon F. Mason, Michael and A. N. Meylert. George Sanderson 
& Co., were the second private bankers. The company’s office was on 
Lackawanna Avenue east of the Scranton Dry Goods store. The Com- 
pany began business in November, 1855. In 1859 a one story banking 
building was erected on part of the site now occupied by the First 
National Bank. Out of the Sanderson & Company banking house grew 
the Lackawanna Trust Company. While the company no longer engages 
in banking confining its efforts to trust business it may claim to be the 
oldest financial institution in the county. 

Until the passage of the national banking act in 1863, Scranton and 
the county relied on private banking houses. With the adoption of the 
new law, a lively movement began in Scranton to get the first charter. 
Joseph H. Scranton, Thomas Dickson and John Brisbin were the leaders 
of one group. W. W. Winton, who had a private bank on Penn Avenue, 
headed another group. The necessary capital was subscribed and a race 
begun for Washington. According to one story the Winton messenger 
reached the treasury department first only to find that the papers were 
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faulty forcing a return to Scranton. In the meantime the messenger 
with the petition headed by Messrs. Scranton, Dickson, Brisbin et al 
arrived in the capital city with papers in proper form and had issued 
the charter for the First National Bank. That was May 30, 1863. Mr. 
Winton and his group had to be content with a charter for the Second 
National issued Aug. 3, 1863. The First National has grown and pros- 
pered until today it is the largest bank outside of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
ton. The Second National fell on evil days in the late seventies and is no 
more. If W. W. Winton, failed to get the charter for the first national 
bank in Scranton he did get a charter designated “First National’ for a 
bank in Providence Sept. 27, 1864. A few years later the Providence 
bank was consolidated with the Second National. The Second National 
took over the business of Winton & Company bankers. The First 
National Bank of Carbondale was chartered in 1864 and began business 
Jan. 1, 1865. H.S. Pierce was first president. 

Scranton and Carbondale continued to furnish all the banking facil- 
ities for the county until 1902 when Olyphant and Jermyn citizens organ- 
ized banks in these towns. Since then the increase in the number of 
banks has been rapid until today there is hardly a sizable town in the 
county without a bank. Scranton has no less than — and Carbondale 
four banks. While the Lackawanna Trust Company can date its origin 
back further than any other state or national bank or trust company in 
city or county, the credit for the first state banking charter seemingly 
goes to the Miners and Mechanics Loan and Banking Association of West 
Scranton, incorporated May 7, 1867, but which didn’t begin business until 
1870. The name in time was changed to the Hyde Park Bank in 1870 
and eventually became the West Side Bank of today. 

The number of bank failures or liquidations in the county have 
been few. Conservative as well as efficient management of our banks 
has been the rule. Mason, Meylert & Co., the earliest private bankers 
in the city went into liquidation in 1867. The Second National was placed 
in voluntary liquidation June 12, 1878, and on March 15, 1879, a receiver 
was appointed. Even though creditors were paid off in full by April, 
1886 the bank never resumed. The Scranton Trust Company and Sav- 
ings Bank, the first chartered institution here to do a trust and banking 
business (1870) went into voluntary liquidation in 1878 as a result it is 
said of heavy losses. The Scranton City Bank, originally chartered as 
the Dunmore Bank and finally changed to the City Bank of Scranton and 
which for a time occupied the Second National Bank Building was liqui- 
dated May 25, 1889. The Hyde Park Bank following embezzlements by 
the cashier in Oct. 1, 1879, made an assignment and went into liquida- 
tion. The Blau Bank, a private concern, failed June 11, 1915, following 
the discovery that Adolph Blau, the president, had become involved and 
used bank funds. Blau fled the city but was arrested, brought back, con- 
victed and sent to the penitentiary. The American Bank of Commerce, 
Scranton, went into voluntary liquidation after an existence of about a 
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year. The Cassesse Bank, another private institution, wound up its 
business Feb. 5, 1916. 

Back in the seventies while the bank employes were standing outside 
watching a St. Patrick’s Day parade some one entered the counting room 
of the Merchants and Mechanics Bank, then at 420 Lackawanna Avenue 
and made off with thousands of dollars. The money was never recovered 
nor the culprit apprehended. A robbery of a Carbondale bank, also in the 
seventies, resulted in the loss of several thousand dollars. The M. & M. 
Bank Building was destroyed by a gas explosion Aug. 4, 1900. 

Suburban bank development may be said to have started in Scran- 
ton with the organization of the North Scranton Bank in 1901. From 
the late sixties when the First National of Providence consolidated with 
the Second National of Scranton, the North End part of the city was 
without banking facilities until the advent of the North Scranton Bank. 
Hyde Park for many years, from back in the sixties, had a bank,—West 
Side, which had the field to itself until the advent of the Keystone in 
1904. Dunmore didn’t have a bank until 1902 although the records show 
on April 13, 1872, a charter was granted under the name Dunmore Bank 
to John B. Smith, Thomas Collins, A. Horan, A. J. Norrman, F. A. Beam- 
ish, George Filer and C. M. Higgins. There is neither record nor remem- 
brance of the bank ever beginning business in the borough and the fol- - 
lowing March the charter was amended to the City Bank of Scranton. 
In 1902 the Fidelity Deposit and Discount Bank was organized in Dun- 
more. That was the year too that the South Side Bank opened for busi- 
ness. With the opening of the East Scranton State Bank in 1923 all 
four sections of Scranton as well as the business center was supplied with 
banking facilities. 

In the towns of the county outside Scranton, Dunmore and Carbon- 
dale there are seventeen banks, all prosperous, well managed institutions 
helpful in promoting the business and progress of the community and 
of great convenience to the people. Not so many years ago the great 
International Correspondence Schools, when in financial difficulty was 
saved to Scranton by the banks of the city advancing money needed 
to tide the institution over the trying period. The schools paid the money 
back promptly. 

Present day banks and trust companies in Scranton and Dunmore 
were organized as follows: Anthracite Trust Co., in 1910; Bosak State 
Bank 1915; County Savings 1871; Dollar State Bank 1924; Hast Scran- 
ton State Bank 1923; Electric City 1910; Fidelity Deposit and Discount 
(Dunmore) 1902; First National 1863; First National (Dunmore) 1910; 
Green Ridge 1910; Hyde Park Deposit 1923; Keystone 1904; Lackawanna 
Trust 1887; Scranton Trust ; Lincoln Trust 1913; Peoples Savings 
& Dime Bank and Trust Company 1891; North Scranton 1901; Pine 
Brook 1910; South Side 1902; Third National 1872; Traders National 
1890; Union National 1907; West Side 1874. 
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Date of organization of banks outside of Scranton and Dunmore; 
The Archbald Bank 1909; Carbondale Miners and Mechanics Savings 
Bank 1871; First National, Carbondale, 1864; Liberty Discount and Sav- 
ings, Carbondale, 1903; Pioneer Dime Bank, Carbondale, 1903; Abington 
National Bank, Clark’s Summit, 1913% Dickson City National, 1910; Lib- 
erty National, Dickson City, 1924; First National, Jermyn, 1902; First 
National, Jessup, 1909; Mayfield State Bank, 1923; First National, Mos- 
cow, 1909; Old Forge Discount and Deposit, 1909; Miners Savings Bank, 
Old Forge, 1924; First National, Olyphant, 1902; Miners Savings Bank, 
Olyphant, 1923; Olyphant Bank 1909; Peckville National 1905; Taylor 
Discount and Deposit 1905; Throop State Bank 1920; Central State Bank, 
Dalton, 1923; Minooka State Bank 1924. 

The first merger of Scranton banks was in 1867 when the First 
National Bank, of Providence, controlled by the Winton’s was consoli- - 
dated with the Second National Bank of Scranton, also a Winton con- 
trolled institution. No other consolidation of banks in the city took place 
until 1913 when the Scranton Savings Bank which had been in existence 
since 1867 was merged with the Dime Deposit and Discount Bank (organ- 
ized March 30, 1891) under the name of the Scranton Savings and Dime 
Bank. This joint bank figured in a second consolidation in 1917 when 
the Peoples National Bank organized in December, 1900, was taken over 
and the title of the new combination changed to the Peoples Savings and 
Dime Bank. Later the institution was authorized to do a trust as well 
as general banking business. The First National Bank in 1915 absorbed 
the Lackawanna Trust & Safe Deposit Company, taking over the general 
banking business of the company and continuing the trust business as 
the Lackawanna Trust under a separate charter. The bank retained 
all the stock of the trust company. In 1915 also the Merchants and 
Mechanics Bank which had its beginning in 1869 as John Handley & 
Company, was merged with the First National. In 1927 the County Sav- 
ings Bank and Scranton Trust Company allied institutions were consol- 
idated with the First National Bank and Lackawanna Trust Company. 
The trust company following the merger became the Scranton Lacka- 
wanna Trust Company. A movement to merge the Union National Bank, 
organized in 1907, and the Lincoln Trust Company as the Union and Lin- 
coln Trust Company, launched in 1926, fell through when stockholders of 
the Union National failed to give the proposal the required sanction. The 
Title Guarantee and Surety Company which originally did a trust busi- 
ness as well in 1914 reinsured its fidelity and surety business in the 
American Surety Company of New York and practically dropped out of 
the local field. Its capital stock was reduced from $1,000,000 to $250,000. 

Of the five national banks chartered in Scranton, two (Second and 
Peoples) have passed out by liquidation and merger. The men behind 
the organization of the First National in 1863 were prominent in the 
industrial development of the city, big figures in the D. L. & W. and 
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D. & H. railroad and the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Company. Capital 
was subscribed in Scranton and New York. Moses Taylor, G. T. Olyphant, 
William E. Dodge, John I. Blair, John J. Phelps were some of the big 
railroad men from the metropolis to take stock in the bank while the 
original local shareholders included Joseph H. and Selden T. Scranton, 
Thomas Dickson, John Brisbin, Joseph C. Platt, James Archbald, Joseph 
J. Albright and Edward W. Weston. The original board of directors was 
made up of Joseph H. Scranton, Thomas Dickson, John Brisbin, Joseph 
J. Albright and Joseph C. Platt, with Mr. Scranton president. William 
Cushing was first cashier. The bank opened for business at 430 Lacka- 
wanna Avenue in August, 1863. One of its first actions was to purchase 
$50,000 worth of United States bonds. In October, 1863, the bank moved 
to the John Koch Building at the southwest corner of Lackawanna and 
Wyoming Avenue. This building was purchased a few years later and 
occupied until razed in 1901 to make room for a new structure which was 
occupied June 22, 1903. Following consolidation of the Lackawanna Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company the bank purchased the site at the southeast 
corner of Lackawanna and Wyoming avenue and erected the present 
handsome and commodious building. The original capitalization of the 
First National was $200,000. In September, 1905, this was increased to 
$1,000,000. As a result of mergers in which it has figured and natural 
growth the First National today is capitalized at $2,250,000. Joseph H. 
Scranton served as president for nine years. James A. Linen was presi- 
dent for 22 years. Edward W. Weston, one of the original shareholders, 
president 1888-1891, was the father of C. S. Weston, who became presi- 
dent in 1914 and still holds the position. The First National made its 
greatest strides under C. S. Weston, he having engineered the various 
mergers which have added so much to the resources and prestige of the 
institution. 

The Second National was an ill fated venture. As stated before 
W. W. Winton, a dynamic personality in the community and a man of 
much ability, was the inspiration of this bank. The Second National in 
fact grew out of the private banking house of Winton & Company, founded 
in 1862, which had an office in the 100 block in Penn Avenue. Following 
reception of a charter as the Second National Bank, capital $100,000 
issued Aug. 5, 1863, the institution began business at 318 Lackawanna 
Avenue. Theodore F. Hunt was first president and W. W. Winton cashier. 
In 1870 the bank occupied its new building, corner of Penn and Lacka- 
wanna Avenue, then the largest and most imposing in the city. In the 
interval from its organization in 1863 and liquidation in 1879 the capital 
stock was increased to $200,000. Failure of the bank caused a great deal 
of excitement and hard feeling but eventually the creditors were paid 
in full with interest. For a time after the Second National failed, the 
quarters were occupied by the Scranton City Bank, which also failed and 
then by the Traders National. The Railway company offices have been 
in the building for many years. Back in the early days of Lackawanna 
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County, a number of county offices were maintained in the building. The 
structure is now owned by the Comerford Amusement Company. Isaac 
Dean was first president of the First National Bank of Providence, char- 
tered September 27, 1864, and consolidated with the Second National in 
1867. Its original capital was $100,000. 

In over 55 years since its organization the Third National Bank has 
had but three presidents, Hon. Alfred Hand, Hon. William Connell and 
W. H. Peck. George H. Catlin has been a vice president from the begin- 
ning up to the present. The Third National was organized March 1, 1872. 
N. H. Shafer was the first cashier. The bank opened for business at 504 
Lackawanna Avenue, April 15, 1872, and removed July 20, 1872 to 115 
Wyoming Avenue. On Nov. 5, 1877, the bank occupied its own home on 
part of the site of its present new building at 118 Wyoming Avenue. 
Appointment of Hon. Alfred Hand, as judge, brought his resignation as 
president of the bank March 4, 1879. Hon. William Connell, who suc- 
ceeded him, continued as president until his death March 21, 1909. W. 
H. Peck, president of the Third National since Oct. 18, 1909, was made 
cashier of the bank Feb. 20, 1882. 

Wholesale dealers and independent coal operators were prominent 
in organizing the Traders National Bank, chartered Dec. 20, 1889, with 
a capital of $250,000. The bank began business in the old Second National 
Bank quarters, Lackawanna and Penn Avenues, Jan. 2, 1890. Among the 
promoters of the bank were John T. Porter, C. P. Matthews, W. W. Wat- 
son, Esq., Samuel Hines and A. W. Leisenring, the latter of Mauch Chunk. 
Samuel Hines was the first president and A. B. Williams, cashier. The 
Phelps property, Wyoming Avenue and Spruce Street, was purchased 
in 1896 and a bank and office building erected. With the retirement of 
Mr. Hines as president, John T. Porter was elected Jan. 20, 1896, and 
Frank L. Phillips became cashier following the resignation of A. B. Wil- 
liams. In 1919 on the death of Mr. Porter, Joseph J. Jermyn was elected 
president. The growth of the bank necessitated more room and on July 
26, 1907, the Squires property adjoining the bank was purchased, an 
eight story addition built and the original building enlarged. Another 
enlargement to the banking room was made in 1927 by the erection of a 
two-story addition on Spruce Street. 

The Peoples National Bank, now merged into the Peoples Savings 
and Dime Bank, was chartered as the Peoples Bank of Scranton. It was 
opened for business in the Mears Building May 1, 1901. Its capital was 
$100,000. C. D. Jones was the first president and Henry M. Ives, first 
cashier. In 1906 the Peoples purchased the Commonwealth Building, 
Washington Avenue and Spruce Street, remodeled it for a banking house. 
George T. Dunham became cashier in January, 1906. In May, 1906, the 
Peoples changed from a state to a national bank and increased its capital 
stock to $500,000. In 1917 the Peoples merged with the Scranton Savings 
and Dime Bank as the Peoples Savings and Dime Bank. 
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The Union is the youngest of Scranton’s national banks. Organized 
in the spring of 1907 the Union opened for business in the Amsden Build- 
ing on Washington Avenue, July 1, that year with a capital stock of 
$500,000. In 1908 the bank erected a building at 420 Lackawanna Avenue 
and in 1914 erected the 12 story bank and office building now occupied at 
the corner of Lackawanna and Washington avenues. Hon. W. L. Con- 
nell was the first president and F. W. Wollerton the first cashier. Mr. 
Wollerton is now president. 

Cultivation of the small depositor was, we are told, the idea back of 
the organization of the Dime Deposit and Discount Bank, which com- 
menced business March 30, 1891. Its capital stock was $100,000. The 
idea of inviting people to deposit their money in a bank was a new one 
and soon the Dime Bank began to be talked about and grow. Charles 
Schlager, one of the original board of directors, erected a building at the 
corner of Wyoming Avenue and Spruce Street and leased it to the new 
bank for $2,000 a year. H. G. Dunham was elected cashier, James P. 
Dickson was the first president. He resigned within two months after 
the bank began operation and was succeeded by Charles DuPont Breck. 
The increased volume of business and consolidations in which the Dime 
Bank figured forced two or three enlargements of the original quarters 
which were purchased from Mr. Schlager until today the bank has one 
of the largest banking rooms in the city. The Scranton Savings Bank 
was merged with the Dime June 6, 1913, and the Peoples National in 
1917. The combined institution is now the Peoples Savings and Dime 
Bank and Trust Company. E. J. Lynett, one of the original board of 
directors and founders of the bank, is still a board member and vice presi- 
dent, while Cornelius Comegys, Esq., who was on the first board is now 
general counsel for the bank. H. G. Dunham is president and William 
Cawley, cashier. 

To an older generation the Scranton Savings Bank was known as 
the Blair Bank. James Blair was one of the promoters and first presi- 
dent from 1867 to his death in 1897. The bank was incorporated Feb. 
26, 1867. The capitalization was $50,000. Business was begun Oct. 7, 
1867 at 309 Lackawanna Avenue and in June, 1869, the “Meylert Bank- 
ing House” at 120 Wyoming Avenue was purchased and occupied. The 
bank remained there until its consolidation with the Dime in 1913 
although a large and beautiful building was erected about 1900. Oscar 
C. Moore was the first cashier. During the hard times of the middle 
seventies particularly in 1877 several of the directors were forced to 
sell their stock and resign. These changes stirred up rumors about the 
bank and during June 1877 there were withdrawals amounting to $62,500 
but the Blairs and others came to the rescue and the bank was saved. 
Shortly afterwards the capitalization was increased to $100,000 and the 
bank grew prosperous and reliable. 

Hon. Thomas H. Dale and Hon. Frederick W. Fleitz were leaders in 
organizing the Anthracite Trust Company, chartered March 29, 1910, 
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and which began business May 2, 1910. Its charter permits of a diversi- 
fied business. From the start the Anthracite has occupied quarters in 
the Mears Building. Hon T. H. Dale was the first president and George 
F. Stuckart secretary-treasurer. 

The Lincoln Trust Company incorporated April 21, 1913, opened for 
business at 130 Wyoming Avenue June 7, that year. H.C. Shafer, who 
was cashier of the Scranton Savings Bank at the time of its consolida- 
tion with the Dime, was chiefly instrumental in organizing the Lincoln. 
He was made the first president. Its original capital was $200,000. In 
1925 the Lincoln purchased the Prendergast, formerly the Republican 
Building on Washington Avenue, remodeled the structure into one of the 
finest office and banking buildings in Scranton. 

In the latest merger of Scranton banks (1927) the County Savings 
Bank which organized in 1871, was consolidated with the First National 
Bank. Originally the County Bank was also a trust company but from 
the fall of 1905 confined its efforts to a general banking business. 

The Scranton Trust Company was formed by men who were interested 
in the County Savings Bank and the Title Guarantee & Surety Company 
and was the first concern in Scranton to limit its activities entirely to 
fiduciary functions. It was incorporated Nov. 29, 1905, with a capital 
stock of $200,000 which was later increased to $500,000. Hon. L. A. 
Watres was the first and only president of the company which early in 
1927 was merged with the Lackawanna Trust Company under the name 
of Scranton and Lackawanna Trust Company. 

The Lackawanna Trust Company had its genesis in the private bank- 
ing house of George Sanderson & Company. In the sixties the Sanderson 
Company was merged in the Lackawanna Valley Bank. George Sander- 
son, Sr., was president of the Lackawanna Valley Bank until he died in 
1886 and G. 8. Kingsbury cashier and general manager. With the death 
of Mr. Sanderson came a reorganization and the joining of the Lackawanna 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company which was effected Feb. 15, 1887. W. 
T. Smith was elected first president. On his death in March, 1898, he 
was succeeded by Hon. J. B. Dimmick. The company erected a building 
at 404 Lackawanna Avenue 1899-1900 and on July 6, 1909, purchased 
the property at 400 Lackawanna Avenue. In 1915 the Lackawanna Trust 
and Safety Deposit Company merged with the First National Bank, 
which consolidated the banking business and organized the trust company 
as the Lackawanna Trust Company, devoted entirely to handling of trust 
business. The First National built a great new home on the trust com- 
pany’s property 400-02-04 Lackawanna Avenue. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE MINE-CAVE STRUGGLE. 
(By P. V. Mathes, Esq.) 


EARLY CONDITIONS—SURFACE UNPROTECTED BY LEASES—REMOVAL OF PILLARS 
—_-FIRST MINE-CAVE CASE—OTHER DECISIONS AND LEGISLATIVE ACTS— 
SCRANTON PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION CHARTERED—WORK OF THE ASSOCI- 
ATION—THE OPPOSITION—FURTHER LITIGATION—EFFORTS FOR LEGISLA- 
TION—MINE-CAVE DISASTERS—SCAVENGER OPERATORS—BATTLE OF OX- 
FORD—THE KOHLER ACT AND THE FOWLER ACT PASSED—STATE AND U. S. 
SUPREME COURT DECISIONS—PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


While Scranton’s future rests with its factories, its past and much 
of its present have depended upon its mines. The mining industry made 
‘Scranton a great city but, having done so, threatened in turn to destroy 
the prosperity it had created and to leave a trail of wrecked buildings, 
ruined streets, pavements and sewers, depopulated areas and disorgan- 
ized community life. Fortunately, this threat seems to have disappeared 
before the damage became too wide-spread for repair. But the disap- 
pearance came only as a result of years of legal and political battles. 

Other cities are subjected from time to time to the destructive 
forces of nature—flood, fire, tornado and pestilence—but Scranton, while 
largely escaping these, has been unique among cities of its size, in being 
endangered by a man-made peril, the mine-cave. 

As more and more coal is removed from the subterranean workings 
of the mines, a point is finally reached where the roof of the mine caves 
in bringing down the overlying strata of rock and earth and everything 
above, houses, streets and human beings. This is the mine-cave. Such 
a result can usually be guarded against by leaving adequate pillars in the 
coal or by artificial support such as packing the voids in the mine with 
rock, flushing with ashes or the like. 

In the early days of the nineteenth century anthracite coal lands 
were considered of little value. The supply seemed to be without limit, 
transportation was slow and difficult and the demand at tidewater very 
meager. Men sold for a song holdings that would have made their grand- 
children multi-millionaires. In 1828 Isaac London, owner of a 230 acre 
tract of virgin coal land in Blakely, leased the right to mine out the coal 
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for 100 years at a rental of $200 down and $1 a year. In 1840 the organ- 
izers of the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Company bought what is now the 
heart of Scranton, including both surface and minerals for $8,000. 

It was natural then that little attention should be paid in the infor- 
mal deeds and coal leases of those days to technical covenants involving 
rights of surface support. Where'a Iand owner sold or leased his coal 
and reserved the surface land, or where he sold his surface land and 
reserved the coal he seldom bothered to mention what would happen or 
who would be responsible if mine-caves should occur. And so the old 
common law doctrines inherited from the laws of England prevailed 
that where the mineral rights were separated in title from the surface 
rights, the owner of the underlying strata owed a duty of support to 
the owner of the upper estate. If he caved him in, he must pay the dam- 
age. If his mining became so intense as to threaten to cave, he could be 
restrained by injunction. 

As the value of anthracite became more apparent the farms of the 
Lackawanna Valley were gradually bought up by corporations and indi- 
viduals interested in the mining industry—men armed with capital, expert 
legal advice, and the vision that has built up a struggling, emaciated, 
infant industry into one of the greatest giants in the nation’s industrial 
and financial bodyguard. 

It was then discerned that by the simple expedient of inserting in 
the “deed of severance,” the instrument by which the ownership of sur- 
face land became separated from the ownership of the underlying coal, a 
so-called ‘“‘waiver clause,’’ the coal owner could be protected against any 
litigation or interference on the part of the surface owner. These waiver 
clauses, sometimes called “cut-throat waivers” by those on the waiving 
end, provided in simple or elaborated form that the coal owner could so 
mine his coal as to cave in the overlying surface without liability for 
what happened to the buildings or improvements overhead. 

As the mining companies, such as the Lackawanna Iron and Coal 
Company, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company and 
the Pennsylvania Coal Company began to develop their operations, they 
needed more labor. This meant more houses, stores, streets and improve- 
ments. In short they needed a town. And to get the town they turned 
a thrifty penny by selling off some of their surface lands in parcels or 
in separate lots, always reserving to themselves the coal underneath. 
Where they sold separate lots the mine owners themselves plotted out 
the lots, blocks and streets. Where they sold large parcels it was the 
purchasers who sub-divided. 

But these deeds of surface lands were carefully drawn and seldom 
failed to contain the waiver clauses relieving the coal owner from all 
responsibility for the surface. Nevertheless the lots found a ready mar- 
ket. It was recognized that the accepted mining methods of the day 
called for leaving one-third of the coal in place in pillars to support both 
the roof and the surface. When the other two-thirds had been removed, 
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the mine tracks were torn up, the vein was abandoned, future taxes were 
exonerated and mining was presumably finished in that territory. Under 
these practices, well known to all, the formidable language of the waiver 
clause was regarded merely as insurance against accidental mine-caves 
resulting from defective roof, unexpected pot-holes and other causes 
beyond reasonable control. Prudent business men, mining officials, 
bankers, and lawyers did not hesitate to accept deeds with a waiver 
clause, build their homes and invest their savings upon land which the 
letter of the’ bond said might be destroyed without redress. Had mining 
methods remained unchanged, there would have been occasional mine- 
caves, but the situation never would have become acute. But in the 
early years of the twentieth century anthracite began to get too valuable 
to leave one-third of it in pillars underground and still not valuable 
enough to warrant replacing the pillars with other material. “Pillar 
robbing,” or “second mining,” the mining out of the pillars supporting 
the roof, began upon an extensive scale. As the overlying surface tum- 
bled into the voids, the community began to ask what, if any, protection 
did the law afford and to examine the precedents of the courts evolved 
out of the occasional and intermittent mine-caves of previous years both 
in the anthracite and in the bituminous regions of the state. 

The first mine-cave case to go before the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania was that of Jones v. Wagner (66 Pa., 429) in which it was 
decided in 1870 that in the absence of any agreement or waiver to the 
contrary the coal owner was bound to pay the damages caused by his 
mining to the overlying surface. But ten years later the waiver clause 
for the first time came before the Supreme Court in Scranton v. Phillips 
(94 Pa., 15), a case in which the Calvinistic Methodist Church of Hyde 
Park had been damaged by a mine-cave. The court held that the “cut- 
throat waiver” was valid and that where it was present in the title the 
surface owner had few if any rights which the coal owner was bound to 
respect. This was the Dred Scott Decision of the coal industry—sound 
legally perhaps but opening wide the door to abuse, injustice and econ- 
omic wrong. It was decided practically by the same bench of judges 
who decided in Pennsylvania Coal Company v. Sanderson (113 Pa., 126) 
that the mining companies had the right to pollute the state’s water 
courses with mine water notwithstanding the previous rights of adjoining 
land owners to the use of the water, saying, “‘to encourage the develop- 
ment of the great natural resources of a country, trifling inconvenience 
to particular persons must sometimes give way to the necessities of a 
great community.” 

This fixed policy of the court to brush aside as “trifling inconveni- 
ences” the rights of individuals where they conflicted with the interests 
of the mining industry continued for forty years and resulted in the 
absurd decision in Noonan v. Pardee (200 Pa., 474) to the effect that 
even where a surface owner was entitled to surface support, yet if suffi- 
cient timbers were left in place in the mines under him to give support 
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for six years, the period of the Statute of Limitations, he could not 
recover damages for a mine-cave occurring after that period. He must 
sue for the destruction of his house before it was destroyed and, by the 
same reasoning, his wife must sue for her husband’s death in a mine- 
cave while he is still alive or otherwise be barred by the Statute of 
Limitations. All this in the name of protection to the industry! This 
was followed in turn by a decision (Kirwin vs. D. L. & W., 249 Pa., 102) 
to the effect that where a land owner refused to vacate her home upon 
the demand of the coal company operating beneath, who told her, “get 
out or we'll blow you to pieces,” and fifteen minutes later a heavy charge 
of explosives was set off beneath her home severely injuring her, the 
company was absolved from payment of damages. 

In view of this continuous attitude of the courts it is not surprising 
that the coal operators should proceed without much regard to what 
happened to the life’s savings of the owners of humble homes above the 
mines, not to mention stores, churches, schools and streets. However a 
certain amount of public disapproval seemed to attach to those engaged in 
reaping profits by the destruction of their neighbors under the protection 
of the law. There arose therefore a group of so-called “scavenger oper- 
ators,” small corporations composed of a group of favored individuals to 
whom one of the large operators would lease upon royalty a limited sec- 
tion of pillar coal which the landlord did not care to be responsible for 
mining. he lease often stipulated, for public consumption, that the 
surface was not to be disturbed although the intended operations were 
bound to disturb it. As the pillars were robbed, the landlord company 
got its royalties, the officers of the scavenger company got their profits 
in the form of salaries, and the latter company itself, with no assets but 
its lease, was prepared to go out of business .as a total loss as soon as 
the small area had been cleaned up. Whether the surface owners were 
entitled to surface support under their deeds made no difference to the 
scavenger. There were no assets available to collect from and the Statute 
of Limitations was a very useful aid. 

The largest and the most destructive of the scavenger operators was 
the Peoples Coal Company which mined under the business centre of 
Hyde Park by virtue of a lease from the D. L. & W. Under the ministra- 
tions of this company on August 28, 1909, No. 16 School, a large stone 
and brick building, collapsed a week before the school term opened. This 
incident, narrowly escaping a slaughter of the innocents, aroused great 
indignation and marks the beginning of the great struggle for mine-cave 
relief. At the following sessions of the Legislature in 1911 a commis- 
sion was appointed to study the question. The commission however 
was packed with representatives of the coal operators so that E. J. Lynett 
and J. Benj. Dimmick, representing the public, were hopelessly outnum- 
bered and the chief result of the labors of the commission was to attract 
state wide attention to Scranton’s problem. From 1911 until the present 
time (1927) every session of the Legislature has seen mine-cave legisla- 
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tion introduced, usually to meet an untimely end at the hands either of 
a hostile governor or of a “mines and mining committee’ composed of 
politicians from the farm belt or Philadelphia. 

In 1913 the Legislature passed an Anthracite Tax Act designed to 
refund one-half of the tax to the communities from which the coal was 
mined. This act was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
because it did not also tax bituminous coal. Incidentally the court has 
since changed its mind and sustained an anthracite tax. But unfor- 
tunately the present tax on our local resources goes exclusively to the 
state treasury, none of it being returned to the cities or boroughs that 
are being depleted of their wealth. Two other mine-cave bills were 
passed during the same session as police power measures. One of these 
was vetoed and the other, the Act of July 26, 1913, relating to the caving 
in of streets, is still in force. Under its provisions the City of Scranton, 
by ordinance, established the Bureau of Surface Support which has proven 
very useful in keeping in touch with subterranean conditions. This act 
is known as the Davis Act after its sponsor, Representative (now Senator) 
Albert Davis, a pioneer and veteran campaigner in the struggle for pro- 
tection against the mine-cave evil. 

The group of Hyde Parkers who pushed this legislation were deter- 
mined to organize in permanent form to carry on the work. On Nov. 
24, 1913 the Court. of Common Pleas granted a charter to the Scranton 
Surface Protective Association for the following purposes: 

“To protect the lives and property of the citizens of the City of 
Scranton and the streets of said city from injury, loss and damage caused 
by mining and mine-caves and to secure adequate reparation and compen- 
sation to said citizens and city for injury, loss and damage resulting 
from. said mining and mine-caves by means of amicable settlement or 
action at law or equity as said injury, loss or damage may demand.”’ 

The subseribers to the charter were John F. Durkan, D. D. Evans, 
D. W. Evans, Evan'S. Jones, Jr., Thomas F. Kane, W. H. Kilgour, William 
LaFontaine and John Zimmer, Jr. 

Space does not permit the naming of all those who, either in its 
inception or in the course of the struggle, contributed of their time, money 
and energy in furthering the objects of the association. A few of those 
most active, in addition to the subscribers to the charter, were Harry 
Apgar, F. C. Bean, Hon. Albert Davis, Dr. T. A. Eynon, Alfred P. Hagen, 
W. O. Jenkins, Meredith Jones, John D. Keator, W.Jo Long, He Peiyuch: 
Philip V. Mattes, Thomas Murphy, S. M. Reese, Frank M. Walsh and 
Patrick Walsh. 

From the time of its organization to the present the Seranton Sur- 
face Protective Association has led the way towards securing measures 
of relief for helpless individuals confronted with the most formidable 
combination in the anthracite region—the organized mining industry itself 
dominated and controlled, through railroad ownership, by the most pow- 
erful group of financial interests in the country. This was allied not only 
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with the local political machine but with the State Republican organization 
and buttressed by all of the power of the courts which seemed primarily 
concerned with subordinating the rights of the individuals to the inter- 
ests of the mining industry. 

Under the militant presidency of John Durkan the association started 
out to assail what it conceived to be the wrongs of the existing order of 
things. Like the spiritual descendants of the “radicals” who staged the 
Boston Tea Party. Prominent bankers and merchants in business rela- 
tions with the coal operators frowned and criticised, but newspaper sup- 
port was forthcoming, especially from The Scranton Times which made 
the association’s cause its own and won public opinion over to its prin- 
ciples. Knowing the need for funds, W. W. Scranton, President of the 
Scranton Gas & Water Company, contributed $10,000 toward the asso- 
ciation’s war-chest and Henry Belin, Jr., followed suit with $5,000. 

A bill was pushed through the 1915 Legislature aimed at imposing 
an anthracite tax for the benefit of the local communities. This promptly 
fell under the ban of the Supreme Court because bituminous coal was 
excluded. A concerted drive was then made upon the courts for relief. 
In one volume of the State Reports (No. 256) no less than four Scranton 
cases involving support were passed upon by the Supreme Court, three 
out of the four decisions being unfavorable. The progressive destruc- 
tion of buildings and wreckage of streets had aroused the city and school 
officials to action. The Commonwealth, at the relation of John D. Keator, 
attempted to enjoin the Clearview Coal Company from caving in No. 40 
School. George Wharton Pepper, later United States Senator and one 
of the state’s foremost lawyers, was retained at the instance of the Sur- 
face Protective Association but the injunction was refused. The City 
of Scranton sought to enjoin the Peoples Coal Company from mining 
beneath North Main Avenue. An injunction was refused. The city 
likewise sought to protect Boulevard Avenue against the operations of 
the Scranton Coal Company. Again an injunction was refused and these 
streets, both entitled to surface support, were caved in and wrecked as 
a result of these decisions. 

The fourth decision of the Supreme Court was in the case of Penman 
v. Jones and established what is known as the “Third Estate,” as distinct 
and separate from the surface estate and the coal estate. The Third 
Estate may be defined as the right of surface support or the right to 
destroy the surface, dependent on whether it is regarded from the point 
of view of the surface owner or of the coal owner. The case arose in this 
way. The Lackawanna Iron & Coal Company had been proprietor of 
large areas now forming parts of the Central City, Hill Section, South 
Side, Pine Brook, Green Ridge and Hyde Park. It had plotted the sur- 
face into building lots and sold the lots, reserving the coal with a waiver 
of surface support. Subsequently it conveyed in turn its coal holdings 
to the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company, an allied corporation from 
which they passed to the Scranton Coal Company. In the deed for the 
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coal the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Company conveyed all its rights to 
the coal in general terms but did not expressly grant, in so many words, 
the right to cave in the surface. Later, upon dissolution of the L. I. & C. 
Company, all its real estate passed to the Scranton Trust Company. The 
suit was based on the theory that the right of surface support, the Third 
Estate, had passed neither to the purchasers of the surface lots nor to 
the purchaser of the coal but existed separately from either and belonged 
to the Scranton Trust Company which had turned it over to Mr. Penman, 
a surface owner, so far as it affected his lot and was prepared to turn 
it over in like manner for a small fee to other surface owners. The 
Supreme Court, being unable to decide the question under the original 
argument, on its own motion directed a re-argument. The two leaders 
of the Pennsylvania Bar conducted the argument. John G. Johnson, a 
noted Philadelphia lawyer, assisted by former Judge John P. Kelly and 
Philip V. Mattes represented the surface owners while Alexander Simp- 
son, (now Supreme Court Justice) assisted by Morgan S. Kaufman and 
James E. Burr, argued in the defense. The result was a complete defeat 
for the coal operator. The Supreme Court upheld the theory of the Third 
Estate, decided that this right had never passed to the purchaser of the 
coal and established the right of the Scranton Trust Company to grant 
protection to much of the most valuable portion of the city. Hundreds 
of properties have since escaped from the burden of the “cut-throat 
waiver” by means of a quit claim deed from the Trust Company. Inci- 
dentally a number of the most prominent coal company officials have not 
hesitated to thus protect their own homes. 

This advantage was followed up at once by a determined effort to 
get legislation which would relieve not merely a portion of the city but 
the entire region. The Protective Association employed James Scarlet, 
a famous lawyer of Danville, to draft a bill. Trainloads of members 
journeyed to Harrisburg to attend committee hearings on the Scarlet 
Bill. But dissension broke out. A group of the association members 
openly attacked the Scarlet Bill. The Board of Trade had a committee 
working along similar lines who introduced their own bill sponsored by 
Representative Ramsey of Chester. Other mine-cave bills made their 
appearance. In spite of all handicaps and the division in the ranks, the 
Scarlet Bill made notable progress. 

On June 19, 1917, the leading anthracite operators met and came 
out with a public announcement saying that “ to meet the situation that 
now exists and to eliminate the desire for legislation,” they were willing 
to make substantial concessions. These included repairs to streets, repairs 
to dwellings valued at $5,000 or less and the sale of pillar coal to other 
owners. This announcement brought defeat to all legislation but at least 
was a long forward step toward restoring friendly relations between the 
coal operators. and the public. Had all the operators proceeded vigorously 
and. promptly to put this announcement into effect, it might, with slight 
change, such as making repairs up. to. $5,000 on all structures, have 
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answered the purpose intended. But coal company officials of inferior 
rank were inclined to be tactless and overbearing. Repairs were subject 
to favoritism. Houses were left jacked up for months, sometimes years 
at a time and the scavenger operators “were permitted by their landlords 
to continue their irresponsible depredations. ; 

The Board of Trade turned its attention to working out a new agree- 
ment with the coal companies, hoping to eliminate the objections to the 
plan of repairs. The Protective Association, on the other hand, viewing 
the progressive destruction of Hyde Park and dissatisfied with the atti- 
tude of Mayor Jermyn, who was identified by heredity and training with 
the operators’ point of view, determined to elect its own President, John 
Durkan, as Mayor on a platform of mine-cave relief. His opponent, Hon. 
Alex Connell, adopted a similar platform, and after a hot campaign was 
declared elected by a small margin. An attempt was made to defeat 
Senator Albert Davis, running for re-nomination in the Republican pri- 
mary. The Protective Association rallied to his support and, although 
defeated on the face of the returns, a contest disclosed counterfeit ballots 
and fraud. The courts declared Senator Davis the winner. 

The Board of Trade Committee worked hard with the coal operators 
on an agreement for repairs but instead of amplifying the 1917 announce- 
ment to the Legislature it was narrowed down with exceptions and restric- 
tions. However it was the best the committee could obtain and the Board 
of Trade accepted it for want of more satisfactory terms. A commission 
was appointed to administer the agreement. The commissioners tried to - 
give satisfaction. But, on the one hand, property owners were at times 
unreasonable in their demands and, on the other hand, the companies’ 
repair gangs procrastinated and delayed and sometimes utterly ignored 
the agreement. The commissioners were in a difficult position and con- 
ditions were becoming more dangerous. The breaking of the gas mains 
by mine-caves wiped out whole families in their sleep. The Houser store 
on North Main Avenue was blown up by gas accumulated from a broken 
pipe. Little Robert Warburton, eleven years old, was swallowed up by 
a mine-cave while playing near-his home and his dead body was removed 
from the Diamond Mine of the D. L. & W. Two officials of the company 
were indicted for involuntary manslaughter at the instance of District 
Attorney Maxey, but acquitted by a trial jury. Dean Lewis of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was employed by the Protective Association to 
draft a bill for introduction in the 1919 session of the Legislature, but 
the Board of Trade held aloof, relying on the mine-cave agreement, and 
the bill failed of passage for want of united support. . 

On March 11, 1920, occurred the celebrated “Battle of the Oxford.” 
The Oxford Colliery was operated by the Peoples Coal Company, one of 
the signatories of the Board of Trade mine-cave agreement. Its mine 
workings extended under the entire business centre of Hyde Park. Most 
of its territory was entitled to surface support under the deeds and, o1 
February 3, 1919, after whole rows of buildings had been demolishec: 
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and the pavements, sewers, gas and water mains ruined, the court had 
awarded an injunction limiting the mining under this area. The city’s 
engineers made monthly inspection trips and the company insisted upon 
advance notice of these trips. It proceeded to mine. out quantities of 
coal in violation of the injunction and concealed the facts by the erec- 
tion of false walls, blowing down sections of roof and similar devices. 
Detective employed by the Protective Association discovered what was 
going on. When the city’s engineers attempted to penetrate one of the 
false walls they were driven away by threats and display of weapons. 
Thereupon Mayor Connell put himself at the head of a force of armed 
police and marched to the mine. To prevent him from entering, the 
company officials disabled the machinery at the shaft. Entrance was 
effected through an adjoining mine, the false walls torn down, news- 
papers a few days old found behind them, wholesale theft of reserved 
coal discovered and abundant evidence of guilt disclosed in the violation 
of the court’s injunction. The workmen were driven out and the mine 
was closed. It has remained closed ever since. The officials were cited 
for contempt of court and, after a long legal battle, the case reached the 
Supreme Court. H. C. Reynolds, Clarence Balentine and City Solicitor 
Mattes argued for the City while M. J. Martin and Hon. John P. Kelly 
spoke for the defendants. The Supreme Court upheld the decree of J udge 
Maxey, fining the defendants approximately $250,000, representing the 
damage they had done. Being unable to pay, two of the officials served 
a short period in jail, while the third fled from the jurisdiction and kept 
beyond reach until his death some years later. The closing of this scav- 
enger operation gave new heart to the people to rebuild their ruined 
homes and stores although numbers of them, entitled to surface support 
though they were, had lost everything and were without redress. 

The Battle of the Oxford destroyed public confidence in the volun- 
tary agreement of the coal companies that the Board of Trade had, with 
such effort, negotiated. If one of the company signatories could defraud, 
steal reserved coal, violate court injunctions and refuse promised repairs, 
without remedy to the surface owner, then any of them could. Relief 
must be based on positive law and not on idle promises. The Scranton 
Surface Protective Association and the Scranton Board of Trade that had 
worked at cross purposes during previous sessions of the Legislature 
were brought together for the session in 1921 and a common program 
arranged. Counsel for the association drafted two companion bills which 
were submitted to Attorney Charles B. Little, Mark K. Edgar and others 
representing the Board of Trade. Certain modifications were agreed upon 
and the bills were introduced in both branches of the Legislature. The 
lobbying for and against was vigorous. The Senate Bills were defeated 
but the duplicate bills passed the House. The session drew toward its 
close and the House Bills were sent to the Senate for concurrence. Then 
came a critical moment. Lieutenant Governor Beidleman was informed 
that a senator intended to raise the point of order that, under the Senate 
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Rules, since duplicate bills had already been defeated by the Senate, these 
House Bills could not be considered. The point of order was clearly cov- 
ered by the Senate Rules and, if raised, would have to be sustained, thus 
bringing defeat. A conference resulted in the Lieutenant Governor vol- 
unteering to help by asking the Senator to withhold his point of order. 
The request was granted and one danger was past. But still the political 
machine was unwilling to offend the operators by allowing the bills to 
pass the Senate. The plan seemed to be to prevent the bills from coming 
to a vote before adjournment. Then came an upheaval in the House of 
Representatives. The Speaker was trying to throttle legislation desired 
by the Governor. A quick political coup d’etat and the Speaker was 
thrown out of office, armed guards held the doors of the House, and the 
Governor’s legislative program got under way. But votes were important 
to hold the constitutional majority. Counsel for the proponents of the 
mine-cave bills quickly prepared a round robin directed to the Senate 
asking for the passage of the bills. This was signed at once by the 
members of the House from the Anthracite Region, “The Anthracite | 
Bloc.” In effect though not in words it served notice on the new masters 
of the situation that a large group of votes in the House had something 
that they wanted very much. Perhaps if they didn’t get it the old Speaker 
might be restored or at least the legislative program for which he had 
been sacrificed might be wrecked. A word to the wise was sufficient. 
The Senate passed the mine-cave bills—the Kohler Act and the Fowler 
Act—named after the house members who had introduced them. 

The Kohler Act made it a misdemeanor, with penalties of fine and 
imprisonment, to cave in buildings, streets, cemeteries, etc., required the 
filing of mine maps and numerous other provisions designed to curb 
destructive mining. The Fowler Act established a State Mine-Cave Com- 
mission modelled somewhat after the Public Service Commission with 
powers to permit caving where done under supervision so as to avoid 
unnecessary danger to the public, upon application of coal companies 
voluntarily contributing to a fund for financing the commission and pay- 
ing awards made by it. 

The operators made a great drive upon Governor Sproul to induce 
him to veto the bills. After a full hearing Governor Sproul signed the 
bills and issued a special statement of his reasons, saying: 

“TI regard the enactment of this mine-cave legislation as a great pro- 
gressive step. For half a century thoughtful people have realized that 
something must ultimately be done to prevent the complete desolation of 
the anthracite region, and for a generation the appeal to the Common- 
wealth to save the situation has been heard here at the capital. In 
Seranton, the third city of our state, a fair and beautiful city which 
would be the metropolis were it located in any one of one-third of the 
states of our Union, the conditions have become especially acute and dis- 
astrous. Lives have been lost, homes, churches and schools destroyed, 
and an ever-present peril has threatened the morale of the entire com- 
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munity. The same conditions will continue and spread elsewhere unless 
something definite and tangible is done toward putting an end to this 
menace. 

“Wars and pestilence and misgovernment destroyed the great cities 
of old. Surely in these enlightened times we must not sacrifice our com- 
munities to industrial carelessness or civic neglect, nor can we, as Amer- 
icans of this day and generation, allow important parts of this God 
favored state to revert to the wilderness of abandon and permit splendid 
counties to become forsaken mining camps, unsightly and forelorn.”’ 

The coal companies cancelled their own mine-cave commission agree- 
ment with the Board of Trade, rejected the voluntary provisions of the 
Fowler Act pending a test of the constitutionality of the Kohler Act 
and at once laid plans for such a test. A case was brought in the name 
of H. J. Mahon of Pittston against the Pennsylvania Coal Company, taken 
before Judge Fuller of Luzerne County, who brusquely informed counsel 
that he did not care for any oral arguments and promptly declared the 
act unconstitutional. On appeal to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
petitions intervene in defense of the act were presented by the Scranton 
Surface Protective Association, the City of Scranton, the Scranton Gas 
& Water Company, and the Attorney General of Pennsylvania. The 
principal arguments were made by Owen J. Roberts, a noted Philadelphia 
lawyer, for the Protective Association and Henry S. Drinker, Jr., for 
the coal companies. The court held the Kohler Act to be constitutional 
throughout. A further appeal was thereupon taken to the Supreme Court 
Court of the United States on the ground that, as there was a waiver 
clause in the Mahon deed, the Kohler Act impaired the obligation of this 
contract, contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Consti- 
tution. On the other hand it was urged that, under the state’s police 
power, it was proper to limit the enforcement of contracts the perform- 
ance of which endangered the lives and personal safety of large numbers 
of people. The coal companies added to their legal staff Hon. John W. 
Davis, recent Democratic Candidate for the Presidency, who conducted 
their argument. To the great disappointment of the citizens of Scran- 
ton, the Supreme Court of the United States, with Justice Brandeis dis- 
senting, decided in favor of the coal companies’ contention, holding that 
the waiver clause was superior to the power of the state to abrogate in 
the interest of public safety. The effect of the two decisions by the 
Supreme Courts of the State and of the Nation respectively was a rather 
mixed result. Where there was no “cut-throat waiver” in line of title, 
it was a crime to cave in the surface. Where there was a waiver, the 
surface could be caved with impunity. In Scranton, the Third Estate area 
and various other areas could obtain protection while other extensive 
tracts could not. Numbers of city streets were entitled to support while 
the lots abutting thereon could be caved in. 

In the meantime another political battle had been fought on this 
issue, and the President of the Surface Protective Association, John 
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Durkan, so narrowly defeated four years before, had been elected Mayor. 
He appointed as his Director of Public Works William LaFontaine, a 
charter member and for many years the Secretary of the Protective 
Association, and as City Solicitor Philip V. Mattes, counsel for the asso- 
ciation who, in the same campaign in ‘the interest of surface protection, 
had been nominated as delegate to a proposed convention to revise the 
State Constitution (the convention project, however, being voted down 
by the people). The new administration therefore was completely com- 
mitted to the project of securing mine-cave relief by all possible meas- 
ures. 

Mayor Durkan gave the coal companies to understand at the outset 
that the time had come, in his opinion, for a spirit of cooperation and 
mutual accommodation to take the place of struggles and animosity and 
insistence upon the full legal rights, the “pound of flesh.” The city 
authorities were not disposed to press for criminal prosecutions so long 
as subsidences were kept within bounds and the companies carried out 
the spirit of their announcement of 1917 in meeting their moral if not 
their legal obligations to take care of the people above their workings. 
Conditions tended toward harmony. The coal mines were segregated in 
ownership from the railroads. The controlling interests turned over to 
Scranton men the direction of the two leading coal companies of the city, 
the Scranton Coal Company and the Glen Alden Coal Company. The 
former company, especially, under the management of James L. Cooney, 
spared no pains to satisfy the public of its good will and desire to be 
neighborly. An Anthracite Tax Bill had been passed at the 1921 session 
of the Legislature solely for the benefit of the State Treasury. In 1923 
an attempt was made to get the coal companies to cooperate in having 
part of this money allotted to the anthracite communities for mine-cave 
relief and other purposes. They held aloof but the bill was passed and 
sent to Governor Pinchot. He vetoed it on the ground that the state 
needed the money for other projects and in 1925 a similar bill failed of 
.passage because of his disapproval. 

In 1923 a notable precedent was added to the roster of court decisions 
when The Graff Furnace Company, represented by Attorneys Clarence 
Balentine and T. P. Duffy succeeded in obtaining damages for removal 
of lateral support, although previously denied compensation for removal 
of vertical support which had been waived in its deed. The verdict was 
upheld by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals and gave an added 
element of protection to large areas of the city. 

The four years of the Durkan administration witnessed a great relax- 
ation of the tension which had so long existed between the leading indus- 
try of the county and the general public. The Glen Alden Coal Company 
spent large sums of money annually toward the repair of properties 
damaged by it and the spirit of belligerency which had so long centred 
in this company began to give way to a more friendly attitude. The 
other leading coal companies, the Pennsylvania, Scranton and Hudson, 
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left little or nothing to be desired in their handling of the problem. So 
far as they were concerned, the mine-cave menace had been reduced to 
a negligible factor. Even the “scavenger operators” recognizing the new 
situation and, with only an occasional flare-back into the old “public 
be-damned” attitude, followed the lead of the larger companies. 

With the return to power in 1926 of Mayor Jermyn, under whose 
former administration the conditions described in Governor Sproul’s state- 
ment had been at their height, it was feared by many that the attitude of 
the coal companies would change for the worse. One scavenger operator, 
a tenant of the Glen Alden, perhaps proceeding on this theory, began to | 
wreck homes and streets in the Twentieth Ward to the extent where it 
became dangerous for children to go to school and whole blocks were 
roped off. The city council asked the Mayor to act. He curtly advised 
them that he would handle the situation without their advice. The Pro- 
tective Association sent the Mayor a letter protesting against the situ- 
ation and the Mayor replied that he wanted no more communications 
from the association and would throw any such into the waste basket. 
As operations continued, the Protective Association appealed to District 
Attorney Harold Scragg and not in vain. There was no waiver clause 
in the title to the streets that were being caved and the District Attorney 
promptly caused the arrest of the offending operator on the charge of 
violating the Kohler Law and he was held under bail for the Grand Jury. 
It seemed as if the modus vivendi between the operators and public that 
had been tacitly worked out for four years was about to be replaced by 
destruction on the one side and agitation on the other. But the Glen 
Alden Coal Company stepped into the breach, cancelled the ‘‘scavenger’s” 
lease and agreed to restore the streets at its own expense. The prosecu- 
tion was dropped and both the Glen Alden and the District Attorney 
were generally commended for their handling of the situation. 

Apparently both the people and the operators have learned that the 
best policy is to live and let live, the scavenger system of mining is going 
into the discard, plans for flushing the workings with ashes to a greater 
extent than heretofore are being worked out and although there will 
be some subsidences as long as there is mining, they will be controlled 
and safeguarded, so far as possible by responsible companies and the 
and the damage will be repaired. A bit of vigilance mixed with forbear- 
ance and a friendly spirit by the public is being met with care and con- 
sderation by the operators. So long as this continues, and no reason 
appears why it should not continue until the coal is gone, the mine-cave 
problem, while not fully solved, will be of little importance. 


CHAPTER, XXIII 
SCRANTON CENTRAL LABOR UNION. 


ORGANIZED IN 1889—OTHER ORGANIZATIONS—AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
—END OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR—UNIONIZING OF ANTHRACITE MINE 
WORKERS—PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS, EQUITY EXCHANGE—C. L. U. IN 
POLITICS—A STABILIZING INFLUENCE. 


The Scranton Central Labor Union, which has played such a prom- 
inent part in every effort of organized labor not only in Scranton but the 
county, was organized in the fall of 1889. In 1885 an organization of 
similar purpose and name had been launched by a half dozen unions 
strongly attached to the principle of trade autonomy but found the oppo- 
sition of the old Knights of Labor too strong and gave up after a year or 
so of effort. The printers, cigarmakers, iron moulders, tailors, painters, 
and Progressive Workmen’s Society were the nucleus of this first central 
body. An outstanding leader in the movement was Alfred Butterman of 
the cigar makers union. J. W. Hobbs, an iron molder, was the first presi- 
dent. On May 1, 1886, this infant central body staged Scranton’s first 
Labor Day parade, participated in, we are told, by about 40 members who 
braved not only inclement weather but wrath of hostile employers. 

By 1889 the Knights of Labor was on the wane in the country at 
large although still militant in Scranton. The principles of the American 
Federation of Labor with the guarantee of industrial autonomy had be- 
come better understood and favored, even in Scranton, a hot bed of the 
older organization. The Federation in 1886 had declared as one of its 
main objects “the encouragement of formation of local unions and the 
closer combination of these societies into state, territorial and provincial 
organizations to secure legislation in the interest of the working masses; 
the establishment of national and international trade unions based upon a 
strict recognition of the autonomy of each trade and the promotion and 
advancement of such bodies and the aiding and encouragement of the 
labor press of America.” Again the printers, painters, tailors, moulders, 
cigarmakers and Progressive workmen took the initiative and a new Cen- 
tral Labor Union was formed in December, 1889. J. W. Hobbs, who had 
been president of the first central union, was elected president and James 
Lewis Jones, secretary. 
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For several months regular meetings of the C. L. U. were held but 
another hurdle had to be crossed before the organization could claim to 
be on solid ground. The summer and fall of 1890 were inactive, few meet- 
ings were held. By the spring of 1891 the old Knights of Labor crowd 
was in control and elected D. J. Campbell president. The next year John 
H. Devine, a carpenter thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and an organizer of skill and ability, was elected 
president and from that time on the influence of the Knights of Labor 
became a negligible and decreasing factor. Mr. Devine served two terms. 
Under his leadership the Central Labor Union increased in member unions 
and effectiveness and became the recognized center of organized labor. 
In August, 1895, in the administration of Charles Corless, the Cla. 
formally affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. This spelled 
the end of Knights of Labor in Scranton. Under the impetus of recogni- 
tion and membership in the A. F. of L., new unions were formed in several 
crafts; Labor Day parades, by that time changed to the first Monday in 
September, were promoted and unionism began the stride which in a few 
years was to make Scranton one of the strongest and closest organized 
union cities in America. 

During the presidency of Martin D. Flaherty, 1897-1900, the Central 
Labor Union had its greatest accession of membership resulting from the 
unionizing of the anthracite mine workers in which effort Mr. Flaherty, a 
printer, had taken a prominent part. In 1901 this new element displayed 
its strength by electing Walter Jones, a miner, president. J ohn H. Devine 
was called back to the chair in 1902 and re-elected in 1903. George Wat- 
kins, a miner, succeeded in 1904 and then once more Mr. Devine was called 
‘upon to serve as president. About this time Stephen McDonald, a miner 
turned journalist, began to attract a following in the C. L. U. Alert, mili- 
tant, clever in debate, he soon was the leader of an aggressive group which 
made him president in the fall of 1905. He was returned in 1906. 

In 1907 the Central Labor Union undertook to help out the American 
Equity Society, or farmers’ union. What was known as the Producers 
and Consumers Equity Exchange, to handle milk, dairy products and eggs, 
was organized. It was a new venture rivaling the old miners co-operative 
societies which flourished for a while in the seventies. Local unions sub- 
scribed in varying amounts for stock in the exchange; a distributing 
plant was equipped; horses and delivery wagons purchased and it looked for 
a while, a very little while, that the great venture or adventure might 
succeed. Dairy farmers in the Equity Society, with promise of better 
prices than could be secured from regular dairy companies, flooded the 
Consumers plant with milk before the exchange was prepared to make 
such a tremendous distribution. The result was confusion. Efforts to 
straighten out the situation by cutting down the supply failed and mat- 
ters became worse when the farmer folks found difficulty in securing pay 
for milk sent the exchange. Finally the venture was abandoned but 
played a part in the next C. L. U. election when John T. Dempsey, sec- 
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retary-treasurer of District No. 1, United Mine Workers of America. was 
elected president. He was re-elected the next year. The election of 1909 
brought McDonald into the field again and he was elected holding the posi- 
tion for many years and until his retirement. Lawrence T. Hart, business 
agent of the Street Car Men’s Union, is now (1928), president. 

In 1896 the Central Labor Union«for the first time cut adrift from 
its avowed declaration of political nonpartisanship by opposing an avowed 
opponent of organized labor who sought election to city council from a 
central city ward. A movement to elect a labor mayor took form in the 
C. L. U., in 1903. Manipulation by old party strategists, however, resulted 
in a futile campaign in which labor’s candidate, Thomas Watkins, ran 
third. In 1906 the union gave endorsement and support to T. D. Nichols, 
miners district president, as the Democratic candidate for congress, and 
that party’s legislative candidate. The result was a. Sweeping victory in 
all but one legislative district. Nichols was re-elected in 1908. In 1910 
several C. L. U. leaders failed to win Democratic nominations for congres- 
sional, senatorial and legislative positions. For four terms following 
Nichols retirement Hon. John R. Farr, a card holder in the printers’ union, 
was sent to congress from the district and in turn was succeeded by Hon. 
Patrick McLean, another union member. Several of the legislative dis- 
tricts continued to send labor unionists to Harrisburg for many years after 
1906. In 1917 the Central Labor Union once more entered a candidate, 
Mr. McDonald, its president, for mayor, but he failed to land. 

In the long strike of street car men, 1901-1902, the Central Labor 
Union successfully fought the efforts of the Citizens Alliance to break the 
strike. The Central organization likewise gave substantial aid to the 
miners in the several strikes and suspensions beginning with 1900. Build- 
ing trades craftsmen were helped. Through C. L. U. efforts textile work- 
ers were able to force arbitration and win a wage increase and better 
working conditions; store clerks had their hours of labor reduced by night 
closing, as well as helping dozens of other crafts during periods of greatest 
need and trouble. All in all the C. L. U. has been a stabilizing influence 
in the labor field in Scranton. Frequently its authority was exerted to 
prevent strikes and suspensions. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


LABOR RIOTS AND STRIKES. 





EARLY LABOR DISPUTES—FIRST TROUBLE IN 1853—FIRST GENERAL STRIKE— 
STRIKE OF 1870-1871—STATE MILITIA HERE—CLASH WITH MOB—RAILROAD 
STRIKE OF 1877—HOME GUARD ORGANIZED—RIOTING—THREE KILLED— 
NATIONAL GUARD AND REGULARS ARRIVE—OTHER STRIKES IN RECENT 
YEARS. 


Turbulence, rioting and bloodshed which marked early labor disputes 
in Lackawanna County, particularly Scranton, have been almost totally 
lacking during strikes and suspensions in recent years. This may be 
accounted for by better discipline within the ranks of labor, a realization 
by strikers that disorder brings their cause into disrepute, greater develop- 
ment of the community and facility in mobilizing those entrusted with 
defending life and property. When the cosmopolitan character of the 
county’s present day population is considered, the achievement of the 
leaders of organized labor in maintaining peace and order, during months 
of strike-idleness is to be marveled at. We are prone to put the stigma 
of lawlessness on “foreigners” in our mines, yet the fact remains they 
have, as a rule, since ascendancy in the industry, been law abiding during 
strike times. The most troublesome and disorderly labor periods were 
while an earlier group of workers predominated in the mines. In the 
seventies of the last century, when there was rioting, incendiarism and kill- 
ings, the foreign element had not yet begun to invade the northern an- 
thracite coal field. Impulsiveness of the earlier group, sometimes lack of 
conservative leadership and discipline, inadequate policing, combined to 
produce regrettable results. It is not difficult to understand, when times, 
conditions and racial characteristics are known, how situations like those 
in 1871 and 1877, when troops had to be called in, developed. Nor should 
all the blame be put on the workers. Meddling outsiders, on that fatal 
day in 1877 when the streets of Scranton ran with workmen’s blood, shat- 
tered in a moment the pleas for peace and order made by leaders of the 
men themselves and started the strikers on the march of death. 

Labor troubles were unknown in Lackawanna County so far as the 
records shows until 1853 when D. & H. miners at Carbondale demanded 
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an advance of 214 cents a ton. In the summer of 1860 work in Carbondale 
and Archbald mines was again interrupted by a strike, starting June 18 
and averaging 68 days. Another strike of miners of this same company 
began on July 15, 1865, and shut down operation for 70 days during the 
height of the canal season. There is ne record of the cause of these re- 
volts. Impending war with consequent business demoralization may have 
prompted an effort to reduce wages in 1860 while readjustments inevitable 
after a war more than likely was responsible for the men quitting work 
in 1865. -How far these suspensions were organized we have no knowl- 
edge. The first miners’ organization in the anthracite region was formed 
about 1845 in the Schuylkill district. There is evidence that despite the 
shut downs and curtailments in both 1860 and 1865 the D. & H. earnings 
were quite satisfactory, in the former year amounting to over seven per 
cent. and in 1865 to a little more than 2314 per cent. This too in the face 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Company withdrawing its traffic through the 
canal. 

The first general strike in Lackawanna County was in 1869. The 
causes leading up to this suspension of the mines which lasted from May 
25 until about Sept. 1, are set forth in the annual report of President 
Thomas Dickson of the D. & H. for 1870 (late, in which year another strike 
occurred). He wrote: “About the first of December last, (1870), in con- 
cert with the other companies of our region, a reduction in the wages of 
miners was made; this action produced a strike and a total suspension of 
our mining operations. The causes which led up to this strike are briefly 
these. During the war the rapid increase in the demand for coal stimu- 
lated production beyond precedent, forced higher rates for mining than 
was paid by any other branch of industry and attracted to the mines a 
larger number of men than could be profitably employed when business 
returned to its natural channel. 

“To maintain the then current high wages, the miners formed an 
association which in a short time embraced the entire anthracite region. 
(Here we have first authentic information of a miners union in the north- 
ern field, 1865-1869), and in the year 1869 resolved that they would not 
only determine the rates to be paid for labor but that they would also 
determine the production of the miners and the value of the coal to the 
consumer. This new and extraordinary claim was conceded by a major- 
ity of the producers but was successfully resisted by the three northern 
companies, (D. & H.; D. L. & W. and Pennsylvania Coal Co.). They were 
compelled, however, by the action of the other regions to make larger 
advances in wages than the business would warrant. 

“With the view of bringing their business again to a proper level and 
of equalizing the rates paid for labor with the other regions the action of 
November (putting a reduction into effect) was determined upon. The 
rates agreed upon were carefully considered, were fully equal to those of 
other coal producing regions and were sufficient to yield larger average 
wages than can be attained in any other branch of industry in the country. 
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“The system of suspension inaugurated by the men, for the avowed 
purpose of curtailing the production, is alike disastrous to the company, 
the miner and the consumer as no temporary advance in the price of the 
product will compensate either the operator or the miner for the great 
losses entailed during periods of suspension, while the consumer bears the 
burden of enforced higher prices and the risk of having the supply cut off 
at any time. 

“The only question involved in the issue is whether the prosperity 
shall be controlled and the policy of the company determined by the owners 
or whether it shall be committed to the care and direction of an irrespon- 
sible organization.” 

The cause for the action of the D. L. & W. miners, in 1869, we are 
told in the Tri-County history, was the refusal of the company to grant 
an increase of 10 cents a car in the price of mining. “The difficulty” adds 
this authority, “was finally adjusted by the promise of the company to pay 
the same rate for mining that was paid by the Pennsylvania Coal Co. and 
not to make any reduction before Dec. 1st following, without 30 days 
notice.” 

The strike of 1870-1871 was disasterous to miners, operators and to 
business generally. The battle was stubbornly fought. From time to 
time workers in other parts of the region quit. The strike in the northern 
field ran on from early December, 1870, to May 22, 1870 and was generally 
called the “six months strike.” The Workmen’s Benevolent Association, 
organized a few years before, was in charge and ordered a general strike 
in the whole region, Jan. 10, 1871. Discontent appeared among the work- 
ers in the spring. Resumption of operation at several collieries resulted in 
disorder and irot, bringing in of soldiers and before the struggle concluded 
there was bloodshed, two strikers or sympathizers being killed by a squad 
of militiamen escorting the detested “scabs” home. Lawlessness became 
prevalent in Scranton early in April. On the 6th a mob became unruly at 
the Tripps slope when the men were quitting work for the day. On Good 
Friday, a breaker in the Notch section, was burned and armed strikers and 
sympathizers paraded the streets, beating workmen and terrorizing gen- 
erally. 

Scranton, at that time, was a far flung town. The telephone had not 
yet been invented. The horse car service at best was uncertain. The 
police power inadequate. Mobs in one section could be operating for several 
hours before authorities could be apprised and take steps to quell disorder, 
protect life and property. Mayor Monies realizing the inadequacy of the 
force at his command appealed to the governor for help. He promptly 
sent Major General E. S. Osborn with part of the Ninth Division, National 
Guard; Hazleton Battalion, Fifteenth Regiment and Thomas and Franklin 
Zouaves to Scranton. The presence of the soldiers stopped further demon- 
strations. Guards were posted at the mines. This prompted the compa- 
nies to reopen several additional operations. The Lackawanna Iron & Coal 
Company began operations at its Briggs colliery early in May. Workers 
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were escorted to and from their homes by squads of militia. In the late 
afternoon of May 17, a group of 30 or so workers on their way home, es- 
corted by a company of Zouaves and accompanied by W. W. Scranton, then 
a L. I. & C. Company superintendent; met with a hostile reception. The 
route of the workers was east along “Luzerne Street. Crowds of men, 
women and boys, we are told, jeered, threatened and spat at the workers 
and soldiers. Just east of South Main Avenue on Luzerne, a mob gathered. 
The sergeant in charge of the squad later estimated that there were 400 
in the mob, with the children occupying the front “and crowding the road 
so that we could hardly get through,” he said. Stones and other missives 
were in the hands of the crowd, declared this same squad commander and 
he professed to have seen several revolvers. A stone thrown by some one 
in the crowd struck a Zouave named Cairus. The militiamen halted and 
fired. Two men—Benjamin Davis and Daniel Jones—fell dead. They 
were standing one behind the other and the single ball from Cairus’ rifle 
went through the bodies of both. Cairus’ fellow Zouaves would have done 
more execution but for Mr. Scranton who sprang to the front, knocked up 
the rifles and cried “Don’t fire boys, that will do.” It was afterwards 
vigorously contended that Davis and Jones were innocent of any hostility 
to the militia or men they were escorting, that Davis was on the way to 
get medicine for his wife. On the other hand members of the Zouaves, 
particularly the sergeant in command and the private who did the shoot- 
ing, contended that one of the men shot had thrown the stone which struck 
Cairus and that the second victim had used threatening language. Many 
years afterwards this writer was informed by several West Scranton men, 
who as boys had witnessed the shooting, that only the promptness with 
which Mr. Scranton had struck up the pointed rifles, prevented a slaughter 
which would have been appalling. The agitation produced great excite- 
ment. Mr. Scranton was arrested but promptly acquitted of all respon- 
sibility and as now known he was really the man who prevented further 
bloodshed. Five days after the killing the strike was called off and on 
May 28 the militia was ordered home. 

The countrywide railroad strike of 1877 brought tragedy to Scranton 
where miners and iron mill workers struck with the transportation work- 
ers. The railroad strike began in the middle west July 23. Scranton 
joined the movement the following day. On July 15, a wage cut of 10 
per cent. had been put into effect in the L. I. & C. Company’s mills and 
works. Without notice and probably prompted by the countrywide sus- 
pension of transportation, the employes of the rolling mill, on July 24, 
walked out and were quickly joined by workers in the steel mill and ma- 
chine shops. The D. L. & W. Railroad employes and those of the D. & H. 
stopped work the same day. Mine workers smarting under unredressed 
grievances found themselves idle by reason of the railroad strike. De- 
mands were made all around for wage increases of 25 per cent. 

With industry at a standstill, the city cut off from rail communication 
with the outside world, much apprehension was felt. Mayor R. H. McKune 
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issued a proclamation calling upon all good citizens to keep and preserve 
peace and order and uphold the law. In addition he formed an advisory 
committee to help in attempting to adjust the differences between work- 
ers and employing companies and to plan for defense against outbreaks of 
lawlessness. This committee was made up of W. W. Winton, Col. F. L. 
Hichcock, A. M. Decker, Henry B. Rockwell, B. G. Morgan, Hon. Lewis 
Pughe, J. A. Price, M. W. Clarke, Charles Du Pont Breck and Edward 
Merrifield. The seriousness of the situation had prompted other citizens 
to quietly organize a home guard composed of civil war veterans and 
others, many of them coal, railroad and iron company Officials. Mayor 
McKune sanctioned the move and swore in this force of upwards of 200 as 
special policemen. The L. I. & C. Company’s store building, upper Lacka- 
wanna Avenue, was headquarters for this force. There guns and ammu- 
nition were stored and a signal ringing of the First Presbyterian Church 
bell for assembling in case of disorder agreed upon. 

While there was great activity on the part of company officials, 
strikers and the mayor’s committee during the first few days of the strike 
there appears to have been comparatively little disorder. Crowds of idle 
men thronged the streets. Meetings were being held in every section. 
The strikers were willing that the mails should not be interferred with but 
Lackawanna officials declined to send it out except on regular trains of 
which none were running. At some few mines pumpmen and others en- 
gaged in keeping the mines free of water either quit work or were forced 
out. On the night of July 28th a Pennsylvania Coal Company headhouse 
in the woods east of Scranton was set on fire causing a complete tie-up of 
that system. 

Demands of the strikers having been refused it looked as if the region 
was in for a long suspension. Inadequacy of means for prompt commu- 
nications—there were no telephones—helped add to the general alarm. 
Many false rumors of marching mobs, rioting and purpose to sack the city 
gained circulation. On July 30th Mayor McKune and his committee 
induced the D. L. & W. employes—railroad men and shopmen to call off 
their strike and resume work. The city breathed easier it was felt that 
other participants in the strike, particularly the miners would quickly be 
back at their jobs. Although they bitterly denounced the railroad men 
and announced their purpose to hold out indefinitely, some mine workers 
seemed to have returned to their places. The situation had cleared up so 
much by July 31, that the home guard decided it was not necessary to as- 
semble that night at the company store. 

A great mass meeting of miners and sympathizers was held near the 
present day Sauquoit Silk Mill in lower South Scranton the morning of 
Aug. 1. Who called it is disputed. Hitchcock says “There is no doubt 
that in the minds of the Miners Union * * * it purpose was entirely peace- 
able.’ The union later denied responsibility for the call. The strike hav- 
ing been so precipitous it is not surprising that its details were handled 
with comparatively little organized effort. Whatever conservative coun- 
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sel was given those at the silk mill meeting seems to have been disregarded 
in th light of after events. Several inflamatory addresses fired the crowd 
and when a forged letter, purporting to contain a declaration by W. W. 
Scranton to force L. I. & C. Company laborers to work for 35 cents a day 
was read, tempers gave way. Cries of “‘Go for the blacklegs,” broke the 
meeting up into two forces which converged on the central city. Those 
who espoused the miners cause declare that the objective of the marchers 
was the Pine Brook mine of the L. I. & C. Company which had resumed 
operation that morning. Defenders of the home guards just as stoutly 
aver that the plan was to loot central city stores and capture the arms and 
munition in the iron company’s store where the guard had been assembling. 

The division of strikers approaching the central city by way of South 
Washington Avenue, tarried long enough to drive out workers in the 
D. L. & W. and L. I. & C. Company shops, foundries and furnaces. Sev- 
eral of the workers who failed to flee promptly were beaten. The meeting 
at the silk mill had been watched with field glasses. When the crowd was 
seen approaching towards the central city, the First church bell was 
sounded as a signal to the home guard, to assemble. Mayor McKune 
hurried to meet the marchers. Just south of the railroad tracks near the 
entrance to the car shops then on South Washington Avenue he encoun- 
tered the head of the procession. A nervous little man, he commanded the 
marchers to disperse and observe the law, some say he tried to read the 
riot act. In a minute or less he was surrounded by jeering men. Hollis- 
ter says several pistol shots were fired, that the mayor was hit on the 
back with a club causing blood to spurt from his mouth and was also hit 
by a number of stones. “He was promptly surrounded” continues this 
account, “by workmen who strove earnestly for his safety. They were 
nearly overpowered when the Rev. Father Dunn, of St. Vincent’s (St. 
Peter’s) Cathedral, arrived upon the scene, who taking the arm of the 
mayor proceeded towards Washington Avenue. They had gone but a few 
steps when a man jumped in front of the mayor, struck him a severe blow 
with a sling shot, breaking his upper jaw and fracturing the roof of his 
mouth. By this time the excited crowd overpowered those in the rear and 
rushed upon the unarmed mayor.” Father Dunn helped the mayor to his 
feet and with him was pushed up towards Lackawanna Avenue. There 
the mayor was set upon again ‘‘knocked unconscious,” Hollister declares, 
“and carried into the Merchants. Bank where he regained consciousness 
soon after.” 

Word of the attack on the mayor was relayed to the members of the 
home guard who had responded to the church bell signal of alarm. The 
principal officers of the guard were out of the city or had not yet arrived 
at the place of rendevous. First Sergeant Daniel Bartholomew took com- 
mand. Thirty-eight men were counted off says Col. Hitchcock in his 
memoirs. Each carried a Remington rifle and five rounds of ammunition. 
The little company hastened down the avenue from the company store 
(near present day D. L. & W. station) towards Washington and Lacka- 
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wanna avenues. Few stories agree as to what took place when the 
armed guard hurrying to the rescue of the mayor met up with the mob. 
There was jeering and stone throwing, Col. Hitchcock declares, shooting 
from the crowd. Sergeant Bartholomew had marched his company down 
the center of the streets and the little squad was soon enclosed on every 
side. It was a dangerous position and all would undoubtedly have been 
annihilated but they carried guns. Stones knocked down several of the 
guard, Hitchcock declares, and Carl McKinney was shot in the knee. That 
the guard members, at least some of them were panicky is evident from 
a statement by Hitchcock that on two occasions he knocked up the gun of 
one of the guards “to prevent him, as I thought, from firing prematurely 
and without orders.” There are even those, who were among the onlook- 
ers who declared afterwards that the guard, if ably and coolly led and if 
the members remained calm, could have reached the stricken mayor in the 
Merchants Bank without firing into the mob with such terrible effect. 

In the height of the excitement a volley rang out. The guard had 
swung into action. Two more volleys followed in quick succession. Who 
gave the order to fire is not known. Hitchcock said he heard no such 
order but adds “I realized that self preservation demanded it.” The mob 
scattered. Everyone rushed for safety from the death spitting guns of 
the guard. Within a minute after the first volley the crossing was 
cleared, cleared of all but the dead and dying and the guardsmen. Three 
had been killed. They were Charles Dunleavy and Patrick Langan, of 
Minooka, and Patrick Lane, of Bellevue. A score were injured, some of 
whom it was unofficially reported, later died. Scranton. never before or 
since had such stark tragedy. The guardsmen once the mob dispersed 
returned to the company store where they were joined by others to the 
number of 200 or more and preparations made against further possible 
attacks. 

Mayor McKune, who had been revived, made the company store his 
headquarters. He immediately issued a proclamation closing all places 
of business and directed all law-abiding citizens to hold themselves in 
readiness to at his call protect life and property. Governor Hartranft was 
urged to send troops and immediately ordered the Philadelphia Brigade, 
then on the way home from Pittsburgh, into Scranton. Suppressed excite- 
ment and open apprehension, as well as sullen resentment in some quarters 
prevailed. Pickets were posted about shops and works in the central city 
and at strategic points. There were special guards at the mines. Bodies 
of men were reported meeting in the outskirts and fears were expressed 
that attacks would be made under cover of night. Dawn brought the sol- 
diers. They came in over the Bloomsburg division of the D. L. & W. 

There had been rioting in Wilkes-Barre as well as in Seranton on 
Aug. 1. Attempts to operate Lehigh Valley trains out of Wilkes-Barre 
had to be abandoned following attacks on train crews. Learning that a 
call had been sent for troops some of the rioters began tearing up the 
tracks at Plymouth and Kingston so that when the troop train reached 
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these points the militiamen had to detrain and march part of the way un- 
til another train could be made up to bring them to Scranton. The city 
was quickly put under martial law. The soldiers were warmly welcomed. 
They quickly restored order. Governor Hartranft and staff, including 
Matthew Stanley Quay, later United States senator from Pennsylvania, 
arrived on Aug. 3. Their private car was stationed near the company 
store. That same day brought in the second Division of the National 
Guard, General H. D. Hydekoffer commanding. On the fifth, Governor 
Hartranft relieved the First Division, which had earlier seen some rough 
service in Pittsburgh. The following day brought in seven companies of 
United States regulars with Lieut. Col. Brennan commanding and on the 
10th two more companies of regulars reached the city. Scranton was in 
full truth an armed camp. The state militiamen encamped between Mul- 
berry and Vine streets, east of Clay Avenue and the regulars west of 
Madison Avenue and north of Vine Street. 

The killing of the rioters brought criticism from some quarters. The 
Times, then a morning newspaper, owned by Aaron Augustus Chase, a 
militant lawyer, was violent in its denunciation. The story of the riot in 
the Republican penned by Hon. John E. Barrett, generally conceded to 
have been an impartial account, failed to satisfy the supporters of the 
action of the home guard. Hon. J. A. Scranton( a half brother of W. W. 
Scranton, and one of the home guard, was then owner of the Republican. 
He acceded to the demand that Mr. Barrett be discharged. (Later Mr. 
Barrett was re-engaged by Mr. Scranton in a more responsible position.) 
A. citizens’ committee was formed to back up the mayor and the home 
guard, now threatened with arrest for murder. Patrick Mahon, alderman 
of the Sixth ward, following an investigation, issued warrants on the 
charge of murder against a score or more members of the home guard. 
These were placed in the hands of constables for service. Professing to 
fear that foul play would be done if the members of the guard for whom 
warrants had been issued, were taken to Alderman Mahon’s court in Belle- 
vue for a hearing, General Hydekoffer rounded up the men wanted and 
kept them under guard during the night of August 8. The next morning 
every member of the guard and those who joined them immediately after- 
wards, went to Wilkes-Barre in a special train under military escort and 
were arraigned before Alderman W. 8. Parson, who remanded them to 
the custody of the sheriff on the charge of murder. On Aug. 10 all were 
brought before Judge G. M. Harding on a writ of habeas corpus. Hon. 
C. E. Rice, who afterwards became president judge of the superior court 
of Pennsylvania, was district attorney. A demand, we are told, was 
made on the district attorney that witnesses at the coroner’s inquest be 
called to oppose the habeas corpus writ. No witnesses appeared and Rice 
agreed that the defendants, 52 all told, be held in bail. Judge Harding 
fixed the bond at $3,000 for each defendant. Prominent businessmen and 
others who had gone to Wilkes-Barre, for that purpose qualified as bonds- 
men. Hon. W. G. Ward, Isaac J. Post and E. B. Sturges, of Scranton, and 
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Hon. H. W. Palmer and Hon. Stanley Woodward, represented the defend- 
ants at the hearing. 

On Nov. 26th following the defendants were brought to trial with 
Cornelius Smith, of Scranton, assisting the district attorney in the prosecu- 
tion. Hon. W. H. Stanton, who had been legal advisor to the strikers’ 
committee immediately following the fatal rioting, had been elected judge 
in the interval and retired from the prosecution. Mr. Smith was given full 
charge of the case. The grand jury had reduced the charge from murder 
to manslaughter. The widow of Patrick Langan was the nominal prose- 
cutor. A dozen or so witnesses, some brought in on attachments, testified 
for the commonwealth. The defense emphasized the turbulent conditions 
on the day of the shooting, the inflamatory speeches at the silk mill meet- 
ing, the action of the mob in driving workmen out of the shops, the attacks 
on the mayor as well as upon the home guard when on its way to rescue 
Mayor McKune, Judge Harding’s address was favorable to the defendants 
and to the jury returned a verdict of acquittal within a few minutes. 

With the arrival of the second detachment of regulars on the 10th the 
Second Division of National Guardsmen were ordered home. An en- 
grossed testimonial signed by 2,000 citizens and carrying also the name 
of Governor Hartranft and staff, was later presented to Mayor McKune 
for his courage and fidelity to duty during the trying days of the strike, 
riot and excitement which followed and for his efforts as restoring good 
feeling. The mine strike hung on until early November. The last of the 
regular soldiers—Thirteenth Infantry commanded by General Henry H. 
Morrow, returned to their permanent station on Oct. 31. 

In the 50 years since 1877 there have been many strikes and suspen- 
sions throughout Lackawanna County. For the most part, however, these 
have been orderly conducted. To be sure there have been some outbreaks. 
In only one instance, however, was there a fatality in connection with a 
disorder growing out of a strike. That was in the memorable six months’ 
street car makers’ strike of 1902 when a sympathizer was shot by a guard. 
On several occasions deputy sheriffs and special policemen were called into 
service. During the long miners’ strike of 1902 Lackawanna County for 
the third term saw state militiamen encamped within its border to pre- 
serve order. 

Failure of the strike of 1877 was a setback to the spirit of unionism 
for nearly a quarter of a century, although the Knights of Labor were 
busy in the period between 1877 and 1890, after which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor took the lead. In October, 1899, miners at the Jermyn 
colliery in Old Forge, struck. The suspension continued over all of Octo- 
ber and well along in November. Owners of the Jermyn collieries swore 
in a number of coal and iron policemen to protect their properties as well 
as employes who wished to continue at work. There were several clashes 
between these deputies, strikers and sympathizers but nothing very 
serious. 

The mine strike of 1900 passed off without any trouble. In 1902 there 
were a number of small outbreaks in various parts of the county outside 
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of Scranton. Non-unionist company employes and sympathizers at Dick- 
son City, Throop, Archbald and several other points, clashed with strikers 
or sympathizers. Along about the middle of the strike two non-unionists 
were shot at the Edgerton mine in Archbald. Responsibility for this act 
was disputed. The operating company charged the attack on strikers 
while the latter declared that the shooting was done by mine guards, at 
least one of whom was afterwards charged with the shooting but ac- 
quitted. Attempts to operate the Warnke washery in Duryea just over 
the Old Forge line caused some rioting at that place. Eventually troops 
were brought in. On Aug. 12, 1902, the Bellevue washery in Scranton was 
destroyed by fire and on Aug. 8, the Briggs washery burned. There was 
no evidence adduced, however, that either of these fires was caused by 
strikers or sympathizers. Late in August the Eighth Regiment, Col. 
Theodore Hoffman commanding, was brought into the region because of 
repeated trouble at the Warnke washery. The Thirteenth Regiment, of 
Scranton, was called out for strike duty on Sept. 22, went into camp at 
Olyphant. Later on the Sheridan troop of Tyrone joined the Thirteenth. 
A few weeks before the end of the strike when the entire National Guard 
was called out, the Twelfth Regiment was stationed in North Scranton. 
Considering the magnitude of the strike, the great number of men in- 
volved, the almost whole hearted sympathy of the community with the 
miners, the amount of disorder during the nearly six months’ strike was 
really negligible. 

Following the mine strike of 1900 a wave of unionizing and unrest set 
in. Hardly a week went by but there was a strike of one sort or another. 
As told in another part of this history motormen and conductors employed 
by the Street Railway Co. went out on strike late in December, 1900. The 
differences were patched up, however, within a week. The truce unfortu- 
nately was only temporary as October, 1901, found the company and men 
again at grips. This strike was bitterly fought. Members of city council 
and the old Board of Trade made futile efforts to bring about a settlement. 
Company cars were boycotted, unionists, their families and sympathizers 
refused to ride on the cars operated by non-union men. A bad feeling 
generally was engendered. Despite the vigorous denunciation of the boy- 
cott by prominent clergymen of the city this method of putting pressure 
on the company was continued until the end of the strike the following 
spring. Operating cars with non-union crews caused trouble in several 
parts of the city and throughout the county. In Green Ridge, South 
Scranton and Minooka cars were dynamited. The pastor of one North 
Seranton church who had ignored the boycott and ridden on the cars oper- 
ated by non-unionists felt the displeasure of his congregation so much that 
he resigned. Later, however, the resignation was withdrawn. The Citi- 
zens’ Alliance offered rewards for the arrest and conviction of dynamiters 
but without result. Along about the middle of December during an at- 
tack on a non-union crew near Seventeenth Avenue and Luzerne Street, 
West Scranton, Daniel McAuliffe was shot and died a few days later. In 
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March, 1902, three cars were burned in Minooka. Fortunately for every- 
one, however, the strike was ended by agreement a few days later. 

The strike of silk mill girls which began in the Carbondale section in 
December, of 1907, spread to Scranton in January, 1908. There was com- 
paratively little disorder although at one or two mills girls, who persisted 
in staying at work, were beaten. Shortly after the Carbondale mill em- 
ployes agreed to return to work and leave the questions in dispute in the 
hands of Mgr. Thomas Coffey, of St. Rose Church, Carbondale, the strike 
in Scranton and nearby mills was called off. 

On May 4, 1901 D. L. & W. car shop employes went on strike for 
an advance in wages. Machinists of that and other companies joined the 
strike. ‘On May 20, machinists were demanding a nine-hour day. The 
whole strike broke up on July 1 with the machinists returned to work. The 
car shop workers, however, remained out until mid-August when because 
of many defections in their rank leaders decided that it was best to call 
off the strike. There was some little disorder during this strike which 
prompted the railroad company to ask an injunction, the terms of which, 
however, failed to meet with the approval of the court. 


On July 1, 1922, railroad shopmen in Scranton and other parts or 


the county in keeping with a general countrywide shopmen’s strike order 
quit work. This strike which affected the shopmen of the D. L. & W., 
Erie, D. & H., Ontario & Western with plants in Scranton, Dunmore, Childs 
and Carbondale, was in protest of an order by the Railroad Labor Board 
reducing shop workers’ wages. When the maintenance men on the rail- 
roads who had also been affected by the labor board’s ruling, refused to 
join the strike the death knell of the movement was sounded. Despite 
the fact that national leaders of the shopmen’s strike called it off a few 
weeks after it was inaugured, shopmen in Scranton and other points of 
Lackawanna County remained out for periods varying from a year to two 
years and a half. In Scranton there was some small disturbances in the 
vicinity of the D. L. & W. car and machine shops; likewise in Carbondale. 
The city police, sheriffs and deputies were able, however, to control the 


situation in every instance where there was an outbreak. Erie, O. & W., . 


and D. & H. shopmen in the course of time made agreements which resulted 
in their returning to work. D. L. & W. shopmen were obdurate and con- 
tinued on strike until Jan. 7, 1925. This strike resulted not only in the 
disruption of the shopmen’s union but loss of jobs of many old employes 
as well as senority rights of others. From the standpoint of labor it was 
_probably as disasterous a conflict as ever took place in Lackawanna County. 
What was probably the longest strike in the history of the county was 
that launched by union carpenters in the summer of 1899, following de- 
mands for an increase in wages and better working conditions. The strike 
continued in force until February, 1903, or almost four years. On April 1, 
1927, union carpenters in Scranton again called a strike against contractors 
refusing to enter into an agreement for a wage increase. Many contrac- 
tors not affiliated with the Master Builders’ Association signed up with 
the union but others elected to fight out the issue and the strike was still in 
force, early in 1928. 














CHAPTER XXV 


POST ROUTES AND POSTOFFICES. 


FIRST POST ROUTE IN 1777—GOVERNMENT ROUTES IN 1795—EARLY POSTOFFICES— 
FIRST OFFICE AT BLAKELY—CARBONDALE OFFICE ESTABLISHED IN 1829— 
SCRANTON, PROVIDENCE AND HYDE PARK POSTOFFICES ESTABLISHED— 
OTHER POSTOFFICES—JAY GOULD POSTMASTER AT GOULDSBORO. 


That early settlers in Wyoming the general name applied to what 
later became Luzerne County, kept in touch with the outside world, 
through the exchange of mail, is established from the records. ‘In 1777,” 
says Pearce’s History, ‘a post route once in two weeks was opened between 
Wyoming and Hartford in Connecticut and Prince Bryant, was engaged 
as post rider for nine months. The expense of this route was defrayed 
by private subscription.” Prince Bryant was a negro who later died in 
the battle of Wyoming and whose name is carved on the shaft at Wyo- 
ming. It may be taken for granted that the route covered by the negro 
post rider was up the Lackawanna to the present day Scranton, thence 
through Dunmore to Cobbs and the headquarters of the Paupack, as 
that was the regular traveled way between Wyoming and Connecticut. Dr. 
Hollister in his history tells of Rev. David Zisberger, in 1762, carrying a 
letter to Teedyuscung from Fort Stanwix, N. Y., to Wyoming and Phila- 
delphia. There is nothing to show, however, that he traversed the Lacka- 
wanna Valley, so that the conclusion is not far fetched that Prince Bryant 
was the first carrier of mail to traverse what is now Lackawanna County. 
That he was first to make a business of the delivery of mail in the county 
is absolutely certain. Following the massacre of Wyoming and until after 
the end of the revolution the Lackawanna Valley was a place deserted and 
no mail was delivered or sent. 

After the establishment of Luzerne in 1795 the actual work of laying 
out mail routes and establishing postoffices began. The federal govern- 
ment by that time had assumed jurisdiction. In 1798 a mail was run 
once a week between Wilkes-Barre and Great Bend. That probably served 
the Lackawanna Valley which at the time may have had a population of 
two dozen or so families. Previous to 1811 Lackawanna Valley and Abing- 
ton residents had to go to Wilkes Barre for mail. In 1811 after Conrad 
Teter had contracted with the government to carry mail over a half a 
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dozen routes including one between Wilkes-Barre and Montrose, post- 
offices were established in Slocum Hollow (Scranton), and Abington. 
Benjamin Slocum was made postmaster at the Hollow and Elder John 
Miller, whose house was near the present day Waverly, was appointed for 
Abington. In 1824 following the establishment of a Wilkes-Barre-Dundaft 
stage a postoffice was established at Blakely but the name of the post- 
master appears to be unknown. A few years later (1829), the postoffice 
was moved from Slocum Hollow to Providence, then called Centerville, and 
John Vaughn, Jr., merchant, made postmaster. In 1832 William Merri- 
field was appointed first postmaster of Hyde Park. In time Slocum Hollow 
came into its own as Scranton but for a goodly number of years after the 
central part of the city had taken the lead in population and influence mail 
was delivered through the Hyde Park office. For a time John W. Moore, 
the earliest tailor, as a convenience to people in the Hollow, took mail 
matter from Hyde Park and distributed it from his store to the people to 
whom it was addressed. He tired of his voluntary task in a little while 
and so did Joel Amsden who succeeded. 

Dr. B. H. Throop, who had built a dwelling and store near the present 
day Lackawanna and Adams avenues, was appointed postmaster of Scran- 
ton, May 6, 1853 and twice re-appointed. E. C. Fuller was his deputy. In 
1855 the office was removed to Fuller’s Drug Store, on Lackawanna 
Avenue, just north of Penn Avenue. This change was necessary by the 
building of the Cobb’s Gap (Lackawanna) railroad, which forced Dr. 
Throop to abandon his residence and office. After several changes in 
location the postoffice was established in the two hundred block of Wyo- 
ming Avenue in 1871 and later at Penn Avenue and Spruce Street from 
where in 1894 the office was removed to the present federal building on 
Washington Avenue and Linden Street. Frank M. Vandling was post- 
master at the time of removal of the office to the federal building. 

For a number of years after Scranton was made a city through merg- 
ing with Hyde Park and Providence these two communities retained sep- 
arate identities as postoffices. Both offices were discontinued Oct. 22s 
1883, when the free delivery of mail was inaugurated throughout the city. 
Thomas D. Thomas was the last postmaster of Hyde Park. His office was 
at the corner of South Main Avenue and Washburn Street. Henry Roberts 
was the last postmaster in Providence. Dunmore passed out as a separate 
postoffice, Jan. 31, 1902, when Marcus K. Bishop was postmaster. It is 
now operated as a branch of the Scranton office. 

Carbondale for a year or so after it began to show signs of growing 
into a real village had to get mail from Clarkstown, six miles away. 
Zephaniah Knapp carried mail from Wilkes-Barre to New Burg, N. ae 
His route passed through what is now Carbondale. In August, 1829, a 
postoffice was established at Carbondale and John W. Goff, later Sheriff of 
Luzerne County, named postmaster. With the growth of the village due 
to the opening of the mines and operation of the gravity railroad, several 
mail routes radiating out of Carbondale were established. By 1843 mail 
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was received four times a week which was looked upon as wonderful 
service. 

The original Blakely postoffice served the whole midvalley until 1847 
when an office was established at Archbald and within a few years time 
other towns in the middle valley, demanded and obtained postoffices. Ran- 
som for a long time depended on Pittston for mail service. A postoffice 
was established in Ransom village about 1849. In Newton the postoffice 
was established in 1844 and Dalton in 1854. 

David Dale, who settled in Daleville, Covington Township, in 1819 was 
the first postmaster in that village. The date of his commission or estab- 
lishment of the postoffice is not known. The first carrier of mail from 
Stroudsburg to Great Bend was William Cottrell. “The route was over 
the Drinker turnpike,” says the Three County History, “and Daleville was 
one of the offices at which the mail was changed.” Thomas Depew, one 
of the original settlers in Madison Township, was the first postmaster in 
that subdivision of the county. He was appointed about 1835. The 
Spring Brook office was established in 1860, Clifton, 1852; Moscow, 1852. 
No less a personage than Jay Gould, later railroad magnate, Wall Street 
plunger and financier, was the first postmaster at Gouldsboro now Thorn- 
hurst, where he was one of the owners of the tannery. The office was 
established in 1856 and Gould made postmaster. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


LITERARY LACKAWANNA. 
(By Prof. M. J. Costello.) 


RECORDS OF EARLY WRITINGS MEAGER—HOMER GREEN—JOHN E. BARRETT— 
MRS. L. S. WATRES—F. L. HITCHCOCK—DR. SAMUEL LOGAN—JOHN F. 
McGROARTY—PATRICK DURKIN—DR. JAMES WALSH—OTHER WRITERS OF 
NOTE—EARLY WRITERS OF THE WYOMING VALLEY—THE LITERARY 
VISITOR. 


The Literary product of Lackawanna County while it has been very 
good has not been numerous, in that, those who came to the valley first 
were busy felling the forests and cutting away spaces for their homes. 
As a matter of fact, many of the early settlers had much of their time 
occupied in protecting themselves from the earliest inhabitants of this 
locality the Indians. As a result of this, all that we find of the early 
writings would not add much to the storehouse of literature. What little 


there was of this type of endeavor has been entirely lost because there - 


were no historians to collect the facts concerning it. 

Not until the last 50 years has much that is of real merit been given 
forth. This region has produced some few excellent prose writers and 
poets. Should one venture to make appraisal of the work he would find 
that the best we have are two men who are yet alive and among us, one 
of these, Mr. Homer Greene, is an eminent citizen of Honesdale. Every 
school boy and girl are familiar with his stories and with his poems. One 
of the latter deservedly takes its place among the classics of American 
literature, namely, the beautiful poem entitled, “What My Lover Said.” 
In this we find all the earmarks of poetic inspiration. It has the thought 
which goes to make up the real polish and finish necessary to to poetry. 
The same merit obtains in his prose. 

As long as the youth of America reads good things, The Lincoln Con- 
script, Burnham Breaker, The Flag, Pickets Gap, and his other stories will 
be read. 

With Mr. Greene there comes to the pages of American literature an- 
other beloved gentleman, one who has held his pen in trust for honor dur- 
ing more than one-half century, a man who has contributed much and in 
many ways to every phase of English thought and has perfectly drawn all 
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that he has attempted. This gentleman is an esteemed Scrantonian and 
lives among us today, John Eriginia Barrett. Busied with the activities 
of a newspaper, daily engaged in the maelstrom of journalism, yet his 
gifted mind has added to the glory and renown of this valley. Possibly, 
the outstanding classic in the literature of Lackawanna County and a book 
that may well be set side by side with any story in America is his “Red 
Shadow.” It is unusual and peculiar in that it typifies as did Homer of 
old, in his story of the Illiad, the people who walked the ways and lived 
beneath the same skies which we do today. It is an excellent portrayal 
of the original settlers of Lackawanna valley depicting the most casual 
happenings, the aspirations, the difficulties of life and all the things that 
meant so much to the Indian. It takes us over spots that are well known 
and familiar to everybody. 

John E. Barrett has written much prose and very much poetry, hav- 
ing published a volume of poems, all perfectly finished and finely drawn. 
Some years ago he attained distinguished mention from the eminent editor 
of the New York Sun, Charles A. Danna, as a man whose pen was well 
worthy of any attention that might be given it. Greene and Barrett are 
the outstanding literary figures of the section. 

_ There are many others that rightfully deserve more than passing 
mention. 

Mrs. L. 8. Watres, mother of Col. L. A. Watres and the grand- 
mother of the present congressman of this district who wrote under the 
name of “Stella of Lackawanna” contributed much poetry to the world of 
literature. Here are a few of her beautiful lines: 


“T dream of you my ships at sea, 
And when the winds are blowing, 
I wish that they would bring back to me, 
Some tidings of your going.” 


Many other of our local writers have done excellent work and to 
attempt an enumeration would be an impossible task. F. L. Hitchcock 
gave tireless energy to the preparation of local history and well ranks with 
Dr. Hollister and Dr. Throop whose histories of the Lackawanna Valley 
are among the earliest and best that we find. There are other men who 
did much to preserve the story of this locality and we owe very much to 
them. 

Dr. Samuel Logan, who years ago, was a distinguished resident of 
this city may well be mentioned in an enumeration of the literary celeb- 
rities of the region. 

Most men of middle life are thoroughly familiar with the work done 
in promoting the welfare of the worker by Honorable T. V. Powderly. Mr. 
Powderly’s pen was ever ready to come to the defense of the cause of the 
worker. He was one of the early mayors of the City of Scranton. 

One can not lose sight of the splendid work done by a man who is now 
a resident of California, but who really belongs to this region, 
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John F. McGroarty. Mr. McGroarty has become world famous for 
his wonderful Passion Play. 

Of particular merit is the work of Professor Patrick Durkan, for more 
than a generation an honored teacher of Scranton. Professor Durkan 
loved literature and gave to it his best efforts. His verse is vital with 
magnificent imagery. One need not go beyond the following lines to 
realize that: 


“You haye passed the morning of life, Young man, 

you stand in the noon-tide glare 

When fancy looks up with a brilliant eye, and 
castles are built in air, 

While your heart is full of the highest hopes and 
your sky is calm and blue, 

Tis yours to beware and pause and prepare for the 
work you have to do.” 


One of the most honored sons of the valley in the world of literature 
and a man who has gone far for the good of humanity is Dr. James Walsh. 
Dr. Walsh has made himself an authority on many of the most difficult 
problems of medicine, not only that, but he has browsed around in the 
field of literature and brought the middle ages as living times to the door 
of the present in the world of English. 

A master figure and writer who has impressed himself upon the field 
in which he worked most strongly is Reverend Dr. George J. Lucas well 
equipped with strong pen he has written many wonderful things. 

A history of Lackawanna County Literature without the name of 
George Powell, a talented young man, who was also one of the Scranton 
city teachers, would not be complete. George Powell contributed much 
excellent verse and gave great promise of unusual talent. 

The list of our writers should include Honorable P. F. Philbin, of 
Archbald, a scholar and a student of literature. He spent much time in 
investigating different fields of literary activity and also wrote much that 
was worth while of his own. 

John Peter Toohey, a product of the Scranton newspaper world, has | 
done excellent work in the newspaper press and national magazines. The 
same is true of another local man, Frank Ward O’Malley. Nor must we 
forget Susan E. Dickinson who wrote the beautiful lines “Wyoming” and 
other worth while verse. 

One of the most talented of present day writers is Reverend Paul A. 
Kelly, Rector of Saint Peter’s Cathedral, whose book, “The Romance of a 
Priest” has met with much success. Its pages show the work of a mas- 
ter hand. Father Kelly’s work has just begun. 

The line of those who have contributed to the world of literature in 
this valley is a long one and omission of names by no means indicates that 
the writers are not worthy of mention, but in the brief space that we have 
it is impossible to give an exhaustive list. 
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Our literature has been colored with the best of local coloring and is 
all of great merit. While our men and women have done much to con- 
tribute to the world of letters there yet remains much to be done. No 
place in the world offers such an opportunity for the great world of litera- 
ture as does this region of ours. me 

Some day it is hoped there will come someone who will do for the 
anthracite coal region what Lincoln has. done for the Cape Cod region, 
Bret Harte for California, Hopkinson Smith for Virginia, Ralph Connor 
for the Canadian Northwest. ° | 

We have a glorious past in the world of letters. Our contribution 
has been very fine and it is to be expected that as the years go on its value 
will be enhanced by those who are to pay to it. 

It might be interesting to conclude our lines of Lackawanna County’s 
literary history with a few brief remarks about Wyoming Valley which, 
of course, is the parent of all local endeavor. 

Dr. Will S. Monroe says: To give a critical and historical analysis of 
the literature of Wyoming Valley, necessitates the exploring of a hitherto 
unwritten department of local literature. Mr. John S. McGroarty, in his 
Poets and Poetry of Wyoming Valley, gives selections from the better 
better-known versifiers, but no critical or historical reminiscences. For 
this brief survey we must take many wildly scattered authorities and 
mould them into a history of Wyoming Valley Poetry. 

More than a hundred years have passed since the first local writers 
began to drink inspiration from the beauties of this historic valley and to 
pour forth their intoxication with sparkling emications of poetic fancy. It 
was in 1785 Uriah Terry wrote his “Wyoming Massacre”; in 1810 Charles 
F. Wells wrote the “Warriors of Wyoming,” and in 1812 James Sinton 
wrote the “Poor Man and the Doctor.” Edward Chapman, Charles Minor, 
and Josiah helped to swell the flood of local verse during the opening years 
of the present century, but their rhymes contain little merit and can 
scarcely be called poetry. The published verses of Amos Sisty, Andrew 
Beaumont, A. T. Lee, Sarah Miner, and Charles Mowery evince a degree 
of poetic talent, though unequal and faulty in finish. 

The Literary Visitor, established at Wilkes-Barre in 1813, served as 
a medium of communication for the early writers of this section. It was 
royal octavo size, a weekly journal, and published by Stueben Butler. 
The Visitor was primarily a literary periodical, and the editor, in the 
salutatory of the initial number, assures his readers that the paper will be 
devoted to every department of knowledge “which can be considered use- 
ful, interesting, or amusing to all the classes of readers—biographical . 
sketches of the most important personages of America and Europe— 
anecdotes of wit and humor—important facts in the history of nations— 
the finest flights of the muse—the selected beauties of ancient and mod- 
ern eloquence—such essays as well instruct correctly in morality and duty, 
in education science and the arts; and these selected from the best writers, 
will appear in a dress calculated to form a correct taste in English compo- 
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sition.” He also informs his readers that “the great part of the paper, 
instead of being occupied with advertisements which are useful only to a 
few men of business, will be filled with such a diversity of matter, that it 
can hardly fail of obtaining a welcome reception from every reader.” This 
promise was well kept. It contained no advertisements during the two 
years that it existed, and was the principal market for the wares of the 
early Wyoming Valley writers. 

With all her other splendid glories we may well feel proud of our 
Valley’s literary glories. 





CHAPTER XXVII 
SCRANTON, THE COUNTY SEAT. 


ORIGINAL TERRITORY—PROVIDENCE, HYDE PARK AND SCRANTON—BOROUGHS 
CHARTERED—CITY INCORPORATED IN 1866—FIRST CITY OFFICERS—FORM 
OF GOVERNMENT—CITY BUILDINGS—FROM 1878 TO 1928—MAYORS—PROVI- 
DENCE—HYDE PARK. 


Incorporation of Scranton as a city followed within a very few years 
after the breakup of Providence Township. The city’s area comprises 
much of the old township. Providence was the sixth of the townships in 
Westmoreland allotted by the Susquehanna Company to Connecticut set- 
tlers and was formed in 1770, but was not organized as a township of 
Luzerne County until 1792. Originally Providence Township was five 
miles square and occupied the valley five miles up from the northeast 
boundary of old Pittston Township so that its remotest limit was ten miles 
from the mouth of the Lackawanna River, reaching approximately to 
Olyphant. In 1819 a portion was set off as a part of Blakely Township and 
in 1829 the western portion was reannexed to Pittston Township. The 
readjustments left Providence Township in 1830 comprising practically all 
of present day Scranton and Dunmore. Agriculture was the chief occu- 
pation of the population. The beginning of the future city was a decade 
in the future. 

Census figures show that in 1840, the year of the coming of the 
Scrantons, Sanford Grant, William Henry and Mattes and others who laid 
the foundation of Scranton the population of the township was but 1,169. 
By 1850 it was 4,469. In the next decade with the iron mills securely 
established and operating and development of the coal industry under way 
the population increased 400 per cent. so that in 1860 the figures (including 
Dunmore) were 17,098. By that time the township had disintegrated 
into several units namely Providence, Hyde Park and Scranton boroughs 
and Dunmore still unincorporated and remaining in what was left of Provi- 
dence Township. The population of the several subdivisions in 1860 were: 
Scranton borough, 9,273; Hyde Park borough, 3,319; Providence borough, 
1,410, and Providence Township (including Dunmore), 4,091. 

Providence village (the Corners), set the pace in breaking away from 
the township securing a borough charter in 1849. The borough comprised 
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the present First, Second and Thirteenth wards. Hyde Park, taking in 
the present Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Eighteenth 
wards, became a borough in 1852. Scranton proper, including the Seventh, 
Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Nineteenth and Twentieth wards, 
set up a borough government in 1856. The several carvings left only what 
are now the Third and Twenty-first wards and Dunmore in Providence 
Township. A narrow strip of land running between the Seventh and 
Thirteenth wards, connected Dunmore with that part of the township west 
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and north of the river. Dunmore didn’t like this arrangement and became 
a borough in 1862. Hardly had the dividing up of the township been com- 
pleted than agitation began to again unite the parts into a city. Scranton 
and Hyde Park were already practically one. Providence was two miles 
away and so was Dunmore and opposition to a merger was expressed. 
Advocates of the plan pushed ahead and had a bill introduced in the legis- 
lature merging Scranton, Hyde Park and Providence boroughs and Provi- 
dence Township into the City of Scranton. Probably the influence of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company had much to do with failing to include Dun- 
more in the city as it should have been and will eventually we predict. The 
act incorporating Scranton was approved April 23, 1866. It is estimated 
that the population was about 25,000. The census of 1870 showed 35,092. 
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Under the provisions of the act of incorporation the city was divided 
into 12 wards as follows: First ward, that part of the borough of Provi- 
dence east of Market Street and old road leading to Scranton; Second ward, 
remaining portion of the borough of Providence lying southwest of Market 
Street and old Scranton road; Third ward, remaining portion of Providence 
Township ; Fourth ward, that part of the borough of Hyde Park, northeast 
of Jackson Street ‘and the road leading to Scranton; Fifth ward, that part 
of Hyde Park borough lying southwest of Jackson Street and west of the 
Lackawanna and Bloomsburg track; Sixth ward, the remaining portion of 
Hyde Park borough lying east of the railroad and south of the road to 
Scranton; Seventh ward, all that portion of Scranton borough lying north 
of Pine brook; Eighth ward, that portion of Scranton lying south of Pine 
brook and north of Roaring Brook between the Lackawanna River and 
Washington Avenue; Ninth ward, that portion of Scranton north of Roar- 
ing Brook and between Washington Avenue and the southeasterly borough 
line except so much of territory as was included in the Tenth ward ; Tenth 
ward, that portion of Scranton bounded on the southwest by Olive Street 
and on northwest by Clay Avenue, on northeast by borough line and bound- 
ary line of borough on southeast; Eleventh ward, that portion lying south 
of Roaring Brook between the Lackawanna River and Pittston Avenue; 
Twelfth ward, remaining portion of borough southwest of Roaring Brook 
and southeast of Pittston Avenue. This division continued until 1875 
when the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th wards were created. The 13th 
was formed out of the Second and a small strip of Dunmore borough; 14th 
out of the Fourth; 15th and 17th out of the 9th. Three additional wards 
were created in 1876 namely 18th, 19th, and 20th. The 18th was carved 
from the Sixth, the 19th and 20th from the 12th. Again in 1877 there 
was a cutting up, this time the 3rd, then the largest territorially in the city 
was divided to form the 21st. In the nineties the Bellevue Heights was 
annexed from Lackawanna Township and consolidated with the Sixth 
ward. In 1904, Lincoln Heights was likewise annexed from Lackawanna 
and formed into the 22nd ward. 

When Scranton was chartered in 1866 there was no provision in the 
constitution for classification of cities. The charter was issued by the 
legislature and contained some unusual provisions. <A select and common 
council was created with two members from each ward in common coun- 
cil and one selectman. The annual election was fixed for the first Tuesday 
‘in June. Select council exercised the functions of commissioners and had 
control over the city’s finances, levying taxes, making contracts and dis- 
bursing public moneys. In 1867 the original act was amended reducing 
the number of common councilmen to one from each ward. A further 
amendment in 1874 gave the lower branch equal authority in transaction 
of the city’s business generally. On April 4, 1877, Scranton elected to 
operate under the provisions of the third class city act of 1874 which again 
increased the number of common councilmen to two members from each 
ward with an additional member for every four hundred taxables and 
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majority fraction exceeding three hundred. This act also provided for 
a city controller. fe 

‘As a concession to the movement for a new county the Scranton city 
charter provided for a mayors’ court in Scranton. The act also provided for 
the appointment of a special commission to select and purchase a site for a 
court house and municipal buildings. Hon. J. N. Conyngham, president- 
judge of Luzerne County, was recorder or judge of the mayors’ court up 
until 1870 when an amendment to the act provided for the election of the 
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recorder and Hon. W. G. Ward was elected and held office until the court 
was abolished some five years later. The commissioners named to select 
a courthouse and municipal building site consisted of W. H. Jessup, of 
Montrose; John C. Phelps, of Wilkes-Barre, and Col. F. Young, of Hones-- 
dale. Very naturally all sections of the new city sought to be favored. 
The commission decided on the Edmund Griffin tract, near “Church’s Cor- 
ners,” now Bulls Head, as nearly the geographical center and probably also 
as a sop to Providence where opposition to the city movement had been 
strongest. This location was fully a mile and a half from the chief cen- 
ters of Scranton and Hyde Park and about half a mile from Providence 
corners. Farm land intervened between Scranton and Hyde Park and the 
proposed site. The tract itself was undeveloped. There were no street 
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car lines reaching the site although shortly afterwards one was built. Ex- 
pediency and not geography eventually governed the erection of a city hall 
as well as the place for holding sessions of the mayors’ court in the central 
city, although a so-called courthouse was erected on the Griffin plot. 

K. S. M. Hill was elected the first mayor; F. Schrader, treasurer. 
Members of select council were: First ward, Dr. Henry Roberts; Second 
ward, F. B. Marsh; Third ward, S. G. Oram; Fourth ward, A. B. Stevens; 
Fifth ward, E. Heermans; Sixth ward, Patrick Mahon; Seventh ward, P. 
Scanlon; Eighth ward, S. Shopland; Ninth ward, Alfred Hand; Tenth ward, 
Maurice Tauer; Eleventh ward, Jacob Robinson; Twelfth ward, Darby 
Melvin. Common council, First ward, George Griffin and H. O. Silkman; 
Second ward, David E. Evans and T. E. Geddes; Third ward, P. Gallagher 
and Lawrence Toomey; Fourth ward, Paul Jones and George Graber; 
Fifth ward, Thomas Watkins; Sixth ward, Patrick Welsh and James Bro- 
gan; Seventh ward, F. W. Watson and John T. Walsh; Eighth ward, 
Joseph H. Gunster and W. P. Connell; Ninth ward, T. F. Hunt and Charles 
Schlager; Tenth ward, Adam Koch and Joseph Westhauser; Eleventh 
ward, George Hartman and John Walters; Twelfth ward, Michael Corbett 
and John Walsh. The first chairman of select council was S. G. Oram and 
BH. N. Willard, clerk; of common council, J. H. Gunster, chairman, and 
Charles Du Pont Breck, clerk. Other first officials of the mayors’ 
court were: Marshall, Peter Nallin; District Attorney, James Mahon; clerk 
of mayors’ court, F. L. Hitchcock; City Attorney, E. N. Willard; Chief of 
Police, T. Mayo Bartlett. Select council organized in the office of Hand & 
Post and common council in Washington Hall. 

Charles Du Pont Breck was elected first city controller of Scranton in 
1877 and T. V. Powderly first mayor under the third class city charter. 
Scranton continued to operate under a third class city charter until 1901 
when by reason of its population exceeding 100,000 the city moved into the 
second class with Pittsburgh. Hon. James Moir was mayor. At the 
instance of Pittsburgh a ripper bill was put through the legislature in the 
form of a new code of laws for second class cities. The title of mayor was 
changed to recorder, to expedite and legalize the purpose of the Pittsburgh 
political ring. The new charter made several other changes centralizing 
authority in the hands of the mayor who was authorized to appoint de- 
partment heads. It also restored the system of electing common council- 
men according to the voting population of wards. 

In 1911 an agitation was inaugurated for a commission form of gov- 
ernment, wiping out of ward representation in council and permitting the 
employment of a city manager. This resulted in a change to the present 
system of five councilmen elected at large instead of the old bicameral 
council with its sectional not to mention partisan prejudices. Scranton’s 
association with Pittsburgh as a second class city on the whole was most 
satisfactory but the dominance of Pittsburgh politically and otherwise 
prevented Scranton from securing certain needed legislation. The result 
was an agitation for a change in classification which culminated in action 
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by the legislature of 1927 through efforts of Senator Albert Davis in creat- 


ing Class A. of second class cities to include municipalities of 135,000 and 
up to 500,000. This puts Scranton for the time being in a classification 
by itself. 

From 1866 to 1893, Scranton had no city hall. Council refused to 
concur in the plan of the special commissioners named in 1866 to put a city 
building on the Griffin plot at “Church’s Corners.” Under the provisions 
of the grant of land in the central city for a county courthouse it was stipu- 
lated that part of the site was for a city hall. The action of the commis- 
sioners in putting the courthouse in the center of the square precluded the 
city’s taking advantage of the plan. About 1888 or 1889 the Hunt prop- 
erty at the corner of Washington Avenue and Mulberry Street was pur- 
chased by the city and the present city hall erected. It was occupied 
March 8, 1893. Originally the school board and poor board had quarters 
in the building. The former was ousted about 1905 and the latter moved 
a while later. 

Scranton’s area at present is 19.6 square miles; greatest length north 
and south about seven miles; greatest width five miles; lowest elevation 
720 feet above sea level; highest elevation 1,770 feet above sea level. 


From 1878 to 1928.—It goes without saying that Scranton of 1928 is 
a different and better looking as well as a more populous city than it was 
in 1878 when Lackawanna was created. Mills, factories and mines 
brought in thousands of people between 1866 and 1878. The city’s devel- 
opment, however, was most irregular due perhaps to inadequate trans- 
portation facilities—the horse car was still in use, acetylene gas to light 
the streets, telephones unknown; streets unpaved. Sectionalism was not 
only rampant but cultivated. The iron, railroad and coal companies owned 
big tracts of undeveloped land. There were whole settlements of company 
houses. Where the courthouse now stands was a swamp which had only 
a little while before been filled in with slag from the iron furnaces. Lower 
South Scranton and the Hill sections were practically undeveloped. 

In the decade 1880-1890 came the telephone, street cars, electric lights 
and paving of streets. The city began to look itself over. A start was 
made in building regulations, construction of sewers, developing the edu- 
cational system. Naturally the early improvements were chiefly in the 
Central city, that’s where the money was found. Suburban sections were 
quick to realize the advantages, particularly of paved streets, sidewalks 
and sewers and a lot of this kind of work was done between 1890 and 
1900. Up to almost 1890 Lackawanna Avenue and the one, two and 
three hundred blocks of Penn Avenue were the chief business thorough- 
fares. Wyoming and Washington avenues and Spruce Street had few 
business houses. The Coal Exchange, Second National Bank, L. I. & C. 
Co. store, Wyoming House, Valley House and Forest House were the 
most impressive structures. The D. & H. station was down near the gas 
house. Nativity Place was called Shanty Hill; Mifflin and Franklin ave- 
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nues were still select residential sections. Many people continued to 
refer to St. Peter’s Cathedral as St. Vincent’s; the First Presbyterian 
Church was beyond the business zone in the one-hundred block of Wash- 
ington Avenue. The Academy of Music which had succeeded Klein’s 
opera house and Washington Hall was the only show house in the city. 

Having awakened in the latter half of the decade 1880-1890, Scran- 
ton began to hit its stride in the city’s remaking between 1890 and 1900. 
Electricity had practically displaced horses on all lines and extensions 
were made to the remote parts of the city and even up and down the 
valley. The great I. C. 8. was started. The Commonwealth, Mears, Con- 
nell, Traders, National, Dime Bank Building, office and commercial struc- 
tures, were built. The Central High School, city hall, postoffice, Albright 
Library and D. & H. station on Lackawanna Avenue erected. The Linden 
and Spruce Street Bridges were put up. The Hotel Jermyn gave the city 
a modern hotel. The Lyceum Theater was Arthur Frothingham’s con- 
tribution to the city’s needs. A start was made in replacing old school 
structures with modern buildings. 

Hardly had the twentieth century opened than the city suffered a 
great industrial blow—dismantling and removal of the steel mills. Some 
thought that spelled the end of Scranton but it didn’t and the decade 
between 1900 and 1910 saw the city’s population increase approximately 
27,000. When the iron company as most people called it, quit the city it 
sold its land holdings in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, nineteenth, 
twentieth and twenty-first wards. The D. L. & W. let loose much land 
in the twenty-first and twenty-second wards and the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company in the first and thirteenth wards. The company houses in 
Shanty Hill were torn down or remodeled by new private owners and the 
section renamed. The Hill, Nay Aug Park, West, Tripp’s and North Parks 
and Lincoln Heights filled up with new homes. Additional office and 
business buildings—Board of Trade, County Savings Bank, I. C. et batt 
C..A., Technical High, Smith’s Manual Training School, were erected in 
the Central city. The D. L. & W. moved its station up town. Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton were connected with a third rail electric road. The 
valley tapped by street car lines. New car and machine shop of the 
Lackawanna made up in a measure the loss of the steel mills while other 
industries have come in to offset the removal of the Allis-Chalmers and 
American Locomotive shops. 

Since 1910 the most notable building improvement in the Central 
city have been the erection of Hotel Casey, Chamber of Commerce, Union 
National Bank, Scranton Dry Goods Co., Globe Warehouse, Scranton Times, 
Stoehr & Fister, Scranton Life, Household Outfitting Co., Silverbergs, 
Strand, Poli, Capitol theaters, Select Furniture Co., Heinz, Gas & Water 
Co., Telephone Co., Lincoln Trust, Casey Garage. New schools, new 
churches, new industries are to be seen on every hand in every section 
of the city. The residential parts compare with any other city of its 
size in the country. The city’s park and recreational systems are being 
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rapidly, intelligently and orderly developed. Boulevard lights, beautify 
as well as illuminate. The Scranton of today is completely unlike the city 
designated the county seat of Lackawanna in 1878. 


Mayors.—Scranton in its more than 60 years of corporate existence 
has had many types of men in the office of mayor. The city’s first chief 
executive was a printer, editor and lawyer. The present mayor of the 
city is a coal operator. His predecessor was an undertaker. Back some 
years ago a labor leader who later became a nation wide figure, Hon. T. V. 
Powderly, was mayor for three terms. It is recorded that the city’s 
first mayor resigned to go somewhere else before his term had expired. 
For a time Scranton operated under a recorder instead of a mayor. The 
first to hold that office was Hon. James Moir, resigning after a few 
months. These are the only two instances of the people’s choice having 
quit office before the end of their terms. In the beginning the term of 
office for mayor was three, years. Later, during the administration of 
Mr. Powderly, it was two years only to again be lengthened to three. 
The term is now four years. . 

E. S. M. Hill, the first mayor of Scranton, was elected in the spring 
of 1866. He was a Democrat. His opponent in the election was 
Godfrey, a Republican. The balloting was close, Hill polling 1373 votes 
and Godfrey 1185. Scranton at that time had a population of about 
25,000. Col. William M. Monies, a popular business man and a Repub- 
lican, was the second mayor. He was succeeded by Michael W. Loftus, 
a Democrat, who in turn was succeeded by Robert McKune, another Demo- 
erat. It was during the administration of Mayor McKune, Aug. 1, 1877, 
that the labor riots occurred. Mayor McKune was roughly handled in 
the rioting at the corner of Washington and Lackawanna avenues when 
three members of the marching mob were killed by home guards.) Tee. 
Powderly, then prominent in the Knights of Labor, and an active young 
man, was swept into office the following spring as the Greenback-Labor 
party candidate. He was elected over the combined opposition of Repub- 
licans and Democrats, re-elected in 1880 and again in 1882. In the latter 
election he had the endorsement of the Democrats. Frank A. Beamish 
succeeded Powderly. Beamish was the recognized Democratic boss of 
Lackawanna County at the time. 

Col. Ezra H. Ripple, Republican, won in the election of 1887.. John 
H. Fellows defeated Dr. William Haggerty in 1890. His administration 
is notable for the controversy with the D. & H. Railroad Company over 
the location of a new station. Hon. W. L. Connell, who like Mayor Fel- 
lows was a Republican, was chosen in 1893. Col. Ripple attempted a 
comeback in 1896 but was defeated by James G. Bailey, Democratic nomi- 
inee. In the election of 1899 Captain James Moir, Republican, was opposed 
by Hon. John E. Roche, Democrat. Moir was elected. In 1901 Scranton 
became a second class city. The office of mayor was abolished, recorder 
substituted. Moir was named to the new position. He held it only a few 
months when he resigned. He was. succeeded by W. L. Connell who had 
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previously been mayor. The mayorality contest in 1903 was a three cor- 
nered one. Hon. A. T. Connell, Republican; John J. Fahey, Democrat, 
and Thomas Watkins, Labor; were the opposing candidates. Connell was 
elected. In the interval the title had been changed back from recorder 
to mayor. J. Benjamin Dimmick became mayor in 1906, defeating John 
Gibbons, Democrat. His administration was notable for the introduction 
of city collection of ashes and garbage and an effort to have the citizens 
adopt a city-wide paving plan. This proposal, however, was defeated. 

By reason of the act of the legislature changing the term of office 
of mayor from two to four years John Von Bergen, Jr., who succeeded 
Mayor Dimmick, served almost five years. E. B. Jermyn became mayor 
following the election of 1914. At that time the non-partisan election 
of mayors was in force in Pennsylvania. In the election of 1917 a new 
issue, that of surface support, came to the front. John F. Durkan, leader 
in the fight for mine cave relief, and Alex T. Connell, who had previously 
served as mayor, were the rival candidates. Mr. Connell was elected. 
By 1921 the non-partisan plan of election had been discarded; Mr. Durkan 
was nominated by the Democrats, Gomer C. Davis by the Republicans. 
The contest was close but Mr. Durkan won. The Durkan-Davis contest 
was the first in which women participated in a mayorality election. The 
most recent mayorality election—that of 1925—in which E. B. Jermyn 
and M. J. McHugh were the opposing candidates, is still fresh in the 
minds of the people of Scranton. Not only did it bring out a record vote 
but was one of the closest contested in the history of the city. After a 
protracted count which was carried into the courts by Mr. Jermyn was 
declared elected by a majority of 109 votes. 


Providence.—Care must be exercised in referring to Providence not 
to confuse the township with the village of the same name and now the 
North End section of Scranton. Providence Township, named after Provi- 
dence, R. I., was formed in 1770 the sixth of the townships allotted by 
the Connecticut Company to the Connecticut settlers. Following the 
decree of Trenton in 1782 Providence lost its identity but with the erec- 
tion of Luzerne County there came a demand to have the township 
restored and this was done in 1792. Originally Providence Township 
embraced all of the present day Scranton and Dunmore and extended to 
Olyphant. In 1819 a piece was set off as a part of Blakely Township. 
On Jan. 4, 1829, the western portion was reannexed to Pittston Town- 
ship and in time became a part of Lackawanna Township. Providence 
Borough was carved out of the township March 14, 1849; Hyde Park 
Borough May 4, 1852, Scranton Borough Feb. 14, 1856, and Dunmore 
Borough April 10, 1862. By the time the carving was completed all that 
remained of the old township was the present day Third and Twenty- 
first wards of Scranton. 

Providence village clustered around the “corners” (North Main Ave- 
nue and Market Street.) There the Philadelphia and Great Bend 
(Drinker) turnpike crossed the Providence and Wilkes-Barre road. Orig- 
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inally the village was called Razorville, presumably from the sharp prac- 
tices of the early inhabitants. Later with the building of the Drinker 
turnpike and when early visions of greatness began to form in the minds 
of some, the village was called Centerville, and as such was the center of 
activity of the township for many years. Hyde Park and Dunmore looked 
to Providence as the chief village. Had early efforts to create Lacka- 
wanna County been successful there is little doubt but that Providence, 
not Scranton, would have been the county seat. It was from Providence 
Village in fact that most of these early efforts emanated. 

Isaac Tripp was the first settler in Providence. He came in 1771 
and built his log cabin on the site of what is still known as the Tripp 
homestead on North Main Avenue. Tripp’s tract took in the old Indian 
village of Capouse, now Weston Field and the Diamond Flats. On this 
land was located the Indian apple tree which was “ye town meeting post” 
for many years. In 1775 James Leggett located at the mouth of the 
creek bearing his name. In 1776 James Bailey sold a tract below Leg- 
gett’s location to Isaac Tripp for a flintlock gun and a lot of furs. Mat- 
thew Dalson made a purchase of 875 acres in 1777. Isaac Tripp 2nd came 
from Rhode Island in 1774 and Isaac Tripp 3rd and son Stephen in 17 86. 
His family followed in 1788. It was that year Enoth Holmes erected the 
first house in what later became Providence Village.. The Holmes house 
was near Main Avenue and Oak Street. Holmes made brooms, baskets 
and snow shoes, which he had to take to Wilkes-Barre for a market. 
Daniel Waderman, a German, who had been pressed into the British 
army, was the second settler on the village site. His cabin was later 
the site of Daniel Silkman’s residence. Holmes quit his original location 
in two years and moved north of Leggett’s claim. Waderman about 1812 
moved further up the valley. A half dozen other settlers moved into the 
township not far from the village along about the beginning of the last 
century. These included Conrad and Jacob Lutz, Solomon Bates, John 
Gifford, Benjamin Pedrich, the Athertons, Constant Searles and John 
House. Stephen Griffin came in 1794 and located near Sanderson Avenue 
and Market Street of the present day. In 1809 or 1810.8; Ce G9 Vou 
Storch who had previously located in Blakely settled down in Providence 
and opened a store, a little south of the corners. In time he acquired 
extensive land and coal holdings. He mined coal to burn in his own home 
and sell to neighbors. This was taken from outcroppings. His sons 
mined coal from 1830 to 1854 when the coal holdings were leased to the 
Von Storch Coal Company and in 1859 to the D. & H. Canal Company. 

James Leggett’s sawmill was the first in the Providence Village 
section of the township. That was put in operation shortly after the 
Revolutionary War, when Leggett returned here from New York State. 
John Watres built a carding and fueling mill in 1808. Later this was 
acquired by Carter & Miller. Stephen Tripp had the earliest tavern and 
likewise a still. About 1828, some two years after the opening of the 
Drinker turnpike Elisha S. Potter and Michael McKeal opened a general 
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store at the southwest corner of Main and Market Street. In 1829 Nathan- 
iel Cottrill erected a grist mill on the old Holmes tract. Cottrill in 1830 
built the tavern which in later years was known as the Bristol House, 
and which was demolished only a few years ago. Alexander Jeffreys 
opened a general store about this time» In 1829 the Slocum Hollow post- 
office was moved to Providence or Centerville. John Vaughn, Jr., was 
the first postmaster. The first school house in the entire township was 
erected in 1818 a short distance from the Holmes house below the “cor- 
ners.” The Bell schoolhouse, the first to have a belfry and bell was 
erected in 1834. It is reported that in 1836 because of political strife 
among Whigs and Democrats, a third school house was erected on the 
opposite side of the Lackawanna River. Among the teachers in that school 
were D. R. Randall, W. W. Winton, Judge Ketchum and Ann Stephens. 
When Providence district was consolidated with Scranton in 1878 there 
were nine school buildings and 1,300 pupils. 

The first newspaper in the present city of Scranton was published in 
Providence. It was known as the Providence Mirror and Lackawannian. 
It was established in 1845 to promote a new county with Providence the 
county seat. Franklin B. Woodward was the editor. It also used its 
influence against extension of the D. & H. below Archibald. It passed 
out after a year or two. The Providence Register, a weekly, founded by 
John U. Hopewell back in the eighties has also long since been laid away 
in the journalistic graveyard. In 1865 the First National Bank of Provi- 
dence was organized by W. W. Winton and others but later consolidated 
with the Second National Bank, of Scranton, another Winton venture, 
which went out of existence via the receivership route in the eighties. 
The Citizens and Miners Savings Bank and Trust Company of Providence 
had its origin in the private banking house of Winton, Clark & Co. It 
passed out in the early eighties. 

The street car line to Providence was opened in 1869. The first 
church in the village located near Oak and Main streets was destroyed 
in the hurricane of 1834. In an overflow of the river in 1845 the dam 
was swept away and Jerison White’s axe factory and several other build- 
ings destroyed. 

Providence borough was incorporated March 14, 1849. J. R. Wint 
was first burgess, W. W. Winton, 8. Gardner, Asa Coursen and Ira Tripp 
councilman, C. T. Atwater, S. Easterbrooks, and D. R. Randall, school 
directors. Theodore Von Storch was the last burgess. 

Jerison White who in 1840 built the first edge tool factory in the 
region leased his plant to Pulaski Carter in 1841. In time this became 
a sizable factory manufacturing axes, scythes and other tools and was 
known as ‘‘Carter’s Capouse Works.” White re-entered business in 1847 
after his second factory had been destroyed by flood. In 1861 his nephew 
conducted it for a while. In 1874 E. H. White and J. White erected a 
factory on Green Ridge Street. The plant was abandoned in 1878. Jef- 
fries grist mill started in 1840, was sold in turn to a Mr. Campbell, of 
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Carbondale, Horatio Pierce, Allen Anderson and an Edger Frear in 1877. 
The Rockwell grist mill was erected in 1876. The Scranton File Works 
was established on Green Ridge Street in 1875 by Guisford & Sheldon 
and The Green Ridge Merchant Iron Mill about 1880. Rockwell planing 
mill was the outgrowth of a venture begun in 1848 when Hand & Von 
Storch rented the second floor of White’s Axe Factory and put in machin- 
ery for making sash and blinds. W. B. Rockwell gained control in 1879. 
John Watres carding factory passed into the hands of Lyman Smith who 
came from New England in 1826. 

Lincoln Lodge of Odd Fellows was instituted at Dunmore, July 10, 
1853, as Dunmore Lodge No. 492 but was moved to Providence in 1864 
and the name changed. Celestial Lodge was instituted on April 21, 1878, 
and was the outgrowth of dissension in the earlier lodge. Hiram Lodge 
of Masons was instituted May 27, 1852, Panooka Lodge Knights of Pythias 
Aug. 11, 1871, Junior Order American Mechanics in 1895; St. Mary’s Total 
Abstinence Society in 1869; Father Whitty’s Aug. 5, 1886. 

It is reliably stated that as far back as 1793 Rev. William Colbert 
preached at Razorville to a class of Methodists. In Methodist annals a class 
is again mentioned in 1826 at “Pyovidence Corners.” On Sept. 9, 1833, 
Nathaniel Cottrill and Elisha D. Potter deeded a society of Methodists a 
lot situated on North Main Avenue, near Oak Street. A church was built 
but the structure was demolished in the cyclone of July 3,-1834, and no 
attempt was made to rebuild. This was the earliest house of worship in 
Providence Village or what is now North Scranton. In 1840 another Metho- 
dist society of “twenty or more members who were intelligent people” is 
reported. The old school house opposite the first church site was used for 
worship until 1843. In 1845-46 the Bell school house served as a church 
for the Methodists as well. Then for a time the society used the Pres- 
byterian Church, Oak Street and Church Avenue. Edmund Griffin and wife 
Eliza on Sept. 10, 1850, deeded to the society for $10, the lot on which the 
present Providence M. E. Church stands. Artenas Miller, William and A. B. 
Silkman, James Mott, Ebenezer Leach and L. W. Wykoff were the trustees. 
A brick church 52x36 feet was erected and dedicated April 21, 1858. Rev. 
George Peck and Rev. D. A. Shepherd preached the dedicatory sermons. 
There have been several enlargements since. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Providence may rightly claim to 
be the pioneer church of that denomination in the City of Scranton. It was 
organized Oct. 5, 1846, by the Presbytery of Montrose or “new school.” 
Jonathan R. and Euphemia Wint, John M. and Martha Snediker, John L. 
Richardson, Phoebe Barlow and Delia White were the seven charter mem- 
bers. Rev. Joseph Barlow first-pastor served until 1856. Jonathan Wint, 
first ruling elder, filled that post until his death in 1888. The Luzerne 
county court chartered the church Jan. 5, 1847. The first church edifice, 
Church Avenue and Oak Street was completed in 1848. The present stone 
church on North Main Avenue was completed and dedicated in 1886. The 
original parsonage was on West Market Street. Many of the members from 
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the Green Ridge section took letters of dismission when the Presbyterian 
Church in that section was organized in 1875. 

The Court Street or as originally called the Park Place M. E. Church 
was organized in the spring of 1876, and was the outgrowth of the holding 
of religious services in the locality first bya group of Y. M. C. A. members 
and the building of a chapel by the First M. E. Church of Scranton. When 
the Park Place congregation bought the chapel it was part of the Asbury 
Church charge. In 1885 it became a regular charge. In 1891 the chapel 
was sold and the present church erected and dedicated April 24, 1892. The 
name of the charge was changed in 1895 to the Court Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The church established a mission in Tripp’s Park in 
1893. Rev. W. Treible was pastor in 1876. 

Puritan Congregational Church was organized Jan. 31, 1889. The 
church on Market Street was built in 1894. The Puritan is an offshot of the 
Welsh Congregational Church of Providence, organized Aug. 19, 1855. In 
the summer of 1927 a pyromaniac set fire to the church which was consid- 
erably damaged but not destroyed. 

The Welsh Congregational (Dr. Jones Memorial) was organized at a 
meeting in the Presbyterian Church. Rev. E. B. Evans, then of Pittston, 
was incharge. Thomas Davis was elected deacon and Rhys Price secretary. 
Services at first were held in the Presbyterian Church and later in the Notch 
school house. A lot on Market Street was purchased in 1859. The church 
was dedicated Christmas 1862. In 1856 Rev. E. B. Evans was pastor in 
connection with the First Church in Hyde Park. Rev. David Barry was 
pastor from 1867 to 1870. In 1872 Rev. Rees S. Jones was called. 

The First Welsh Baptist Church was organized early in 1864 with 28 
members. Richard Harris and John P. Lewis were the first deacons. B. 
Hughes was first superintendent of the Sunday school. A church was 
erected on Market Street in 1866. Rev. John Evans was the first pastor. 

In 1858 Roman Catholics in Providence, who had previously worshipped 
in St. Vincent’s Church in Scranton, erected a chapel in Bloom’s Patch. A 
priest from St. Vincent’s said mass. In 1871 Providence became a separate 
parish with Rev. Moses Whitty first pastor. He purchased a site on William 
Street and began erection of a church. The structure was completed in 
1872 and dedicated Oct..11, 1874. Father Whity died in 1886. He was 
succeeded by Rev. N. J. McManus who erected a new stone church which 
was dedicated May 31, 1914. Father Whitty established Holy Rosary 
Academy in 1882. Father McManus celebrated his golden jubilee as a 
priest in December, 1918. The venerable Cardinal Gibbons was in attend- 
ance. Father McManus died Aug. 26, 1922. He was succeeded by Rev. 
J. V. Moylan, who started work on the handsome new $400,000 parochial 
school completed in 1926. Dr. Moylan died July 27, 1926. Rev. P. J. 
Boland is the present pastor. 

The House of the Good Shepherd, a retreat for unfortunate women 
was opened Jan. 22, 1889, when the Rockwell mansion was purchased. 
Mine caves forced abandonment of the institution in the fall of 1926. 
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St. Joseph’s Lithuanian Catholic Church figured in a lawsuit extend- 
ing over six years as a result of efforts by a minority of the membership 
to have title vested in the hands of lay trustees instead of the bishop. The 
bishop finally won. This congregation, the first in Scranton, has a beau- 
tiful church and school. It was organized in 1892. The school was dedi- 
cated in 1916. Rev. John Kuras was pastor during the trying times of 
court litigation. Rev. Michael Peda was the first pastor. 

St. Stanislaus (Polish Catholic) was organized in 1909 with Rev. 
Dominic Tomkiewicz pastor. For a time mass was said in the old Provi- 
dence auditorium. The congregation now has a church on Oak Street. 

St. Anthony, of Padua (Italian Catholic) on Wood Street was estab- 
lished about 1907 with Rev. Orazio Margotta pastor. : 

The Lithuanian National Church is allied with the Reformed or 
Independent Polish National Church of which Rev. Francis Hodur is the 
founder and chief bishop. It is the outgrowth of the trouble between 
members of St. Joseph’s Church and Bishop Hoban. 

St. Vincent dePaul Catholic Church on Providence road is a new 
parish founded in 1925 with Rev. James Donnelly as pastor. It serves 
the wants of the Catholics in the Park Place section of Providence. 

The First Christian Church, North Main Avenue, was organized in 
1869 and the church dedicated June 9, 1876. Rev. A. J. Clarke was the 
first pastor. Early meetings of the congregation were held in Panooka 
Hall and the Bell school house. Allen Anderson and William Moore were 
among the very early members of the church. 

St. John’s (Episcopal) Church on Church Avenue had its origin in 
a mission maintained by St. Luke’s Scranton. The house of worship is 
on Church Avenue. St. John’s became a separate parish a few years ago 
with Rev. Oliver Kingman pastor. It is recorded in Episcopal Church 
history that as early as 1850 Rev. John Long, pioneer Episcopal priest 
hereabouts preached in Providence. 


Hyde Park—(From Murphy’s History of Hyde Park.)—When the 
first white man invaded Hyde Park (West Scranton), practically that 
whole region was a dense woodland. From the brow of the hill overlook- 
ing Taylor and on up the valley until Capouse Meadows was reached 
stretched a primeval forest. Game and wild fowl were abundant. The 
Indian had long since deserted the valley. Hyde Park’s history is devoid 
of the barbarism of the Red man. At the time of the battle and mas- 
sacre of Wyoming, July 3, 1778, not a single white person lived in the 
territory embraced in Hyde Park. Timothy Keys and James Hocksey 
had cleared a settling at Taylor and Isaac Tripp lived at Capouse. There 
was no one in the territory between. 

Rev. William Bishop came about 1794 and built himself a house (Main 
and Price streets), a Mr. Lindley a few years before that (1790), made 
a clearing and erected a log cabin (Main and Washburn streets), Joseph 
Fellows, in 1794 erected his log home on a bluff overlooking the river 
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(Scranton and Seventh streets), and two years later threw a single span 
bridge across the stream on the site of the present gas house bridge. 
Preserved Taylor and Holden Tripp had taken title to land, now part of 
Swetland-Pettibone estate. Taylor’s home overlooked the meadow— 
covered by the Mt. Pleasant clump dump. Tripp’s place was northeast 
(near North Main Avenue and Pettibone Street). In lower Hyde Park 
Reuben Taylor had a holding which extended across the river to where 
it joined with John Abbott’s land in the Hollow. The Dolph’s—Moses, 
Jonathan and Aaron are also recorded as settling in Hyde Park in 1795. 
Moses, near Main and Luzerne streets were Benjamin Fellows later lived, 
Aaron, midway between Scranton and Washburn streets and Jonathan, 
corner of Main and Washburn streets. 

But one road traversed the westerly side of the valley in early days. 
That appears to have been along the present day Ninth Avenue. In 1790 
the course of the road was changed to approximately the Main Avenue 
of today. From Slocum Hollow a road led across Fellows’ (gas house) 
bridge up Scranton Street to the main highway. Benjamin Fellows, son 
of Joseph, relates that in 1804 he shot both panthers and bears in the 
woods between Hyde Park and Slocum Hollow and that as late as 1816 
he had often seen fifty wild turkeys in a flock feeding on the stubble in 
his father’s field while deer tramped over the plowed fields like herds of 
sheep. 

A new influx of settlers came to the region in the first quarter of 
a century, when the Washburns, Heermans, Griffins, Knapps and Merri- 
fields, purchased land in what is now Central Hyde Park. In Keyser Val- 
ley the Briggs family started in to win a living from the soil. In 1820 
Calvin Washburn purchased 156 acres of land, for $885 or $5.67 per acre. 
During the decade between 1820 and 1840, Hyde Park made slow growth. 
Hon. William Merrifield had succeeded in getting a postoffice, the White 
and Red Taverns had established reputations as places of entertainment, 
but with all that the land remained untenanted. Mr. Washburn is said to 
have brought the first wagon into the valley. Food stuffs were drawn on 
stone boats from Pittston and Wilkes-Barre up to the time Mr. Merrifield 
opened the first store in the village in 1834. This store was located about 
opposite the present day Simpson M. E. Church on North Main Avenue. 
There Mr. Merrifield conducted business until 1864. 

Along about 1840 Phillip Heermans, Mr. Washburn, the Fellows heirs 
and Mr. Merrifield began to cut their broad acres up into lots, one to 
five acres and dispose of them. The starting of the blast furnaces and 
iron mills in Slocum Hollow and later the building of the railroad and 
opening of the mines gave Hyde Park its first impetus. 

Dr. B. H. Throop about 1853 purchased more than 125 acres extending 
from Hyde Park Avenue west to Keyser Creek, cut the land up into build- 
ing lots, marked out streets and entered into the business of selling Hyde 
Park home sites. Mr. Merrifield and Mr. Heermans had done the same 
thing in lower Hyde Park. The Fellows’ estate sold off tracts in Bellevue 
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and Park Hill. The Washburn farm in time was also cut up and sold 
to eager prospective home owners. 

Hon. William Merrifield more than any other man is given credit 
for having interested William Henry, the Scranton’s and Sanford Grant 
in the possibilities of Slocum Hollow as an iron manufacturing and coal 
mining center. In 1838 Mr. Merrifield, William Ricketson and Zenos Albro 
came into possession of some 500 acres of land in Slocum Hollow, the very 
heart of the present central city. This tract they sold to Mr. Henry and 
the Scranton’s. Mr. Henry during his residence in this region lived on 
Hyde Park Avenue. 

Territorially Hyde Park of today is considerably larger than what 
was known as Hyde Park Borough. The borough only took in the territory 
bounded on the north by Pettibone Street, on the south by Landis Street, 
east by the river and west by Keyser Creek. The back valley and West 
Park, now a part of Hyde Park, were in Providence Township. Lincoln 
and Bellevue Heights were added by annexation from Lackawanna 
Township. 2 ee 

When Hyde Park, in 1866, merged with Providence and Scranton to 
form the present city, that section was split up into three wards—4th, 
5th and 6th. The boundary of these wards were: 4th ward, all that 
territory northeast of Jackson Street and the road leading to Scranton 
(lower Scranton Street) ; 5th ward, that portion of the borough lying 
southwest of Jackson Street and west of the Lackawanna and Blooms- 
burg tracts; 6th ward, all of the present 6th and 18th wards (not includ- 
ing the Bellevue Heights later annexed.) The three original wards have 
grown to eight—4th, 5th, 6th, 14th, 15th, 18th, 21st and 22nd. 

No family in all Hyde Park’s history has left a deeper impress on 
the community than the Fellows, of which Squire Joseph Fellows who 
came here in 1796 from England was the founder. The Lackawanna 
Valley had hardly a dozen families in it when Joseph Fellows, whose 
family was engaged in trade in his native land arrived here and built 
himself a house on a small bluff overlooking the river near the present 
day gas house bridge. Realizing the need of a dependable way to cross 
the river at all seasons, Mr. Fellows built a rough bridge over the stream, 
the first on the whole river. In the course of a few years Mr. Fellows 
became a man of influence in the community. In 1810 he was made a 
justice of the peace in Providence Township. He acquired land in large 
plots by purchase and lease in several sections of what later was des- 
tined to be Hyde Park. His sons and grandsons in the course of time 
became important factors in the political, social and business life of 
the community. Present day Hyde Parkers of an older generation remem- 
ber Benjamin Fellows, Joseph (Turvey) Fellows, one of our leading mer- 
chants in Civil War days, John Fellows, who conducted the brickyards and 
others of the family now dead and gone. Hon. John H. Fellows former 
mayor, was a descendant of Squire Fellows. 

Harvey Chase, of Hyde Park, Dutchess County, N. Y., who located 
near the White Tavern about 1825-1830, is generally credited with giving 
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the settlement the name “Hyde Park.” Hollister, in his original history 
of the Lackawanna Valley, says of Chase: “There lived in the region 
some twenty-five years ago an odd sort of a genius who was a peculiar 
artist in his line. A picture coming from his easel needed an Audubon 
to determine a bird from a beast. A’dauby representation of his native 
Hyde Park, N. Y., being exhibited by the roadside here gave the village 
the pleasant name it still bears.” . 

Still another account says: “The village received its name between 
1825-1830. Harvey Chase, who came from Hyde Park, Dutchess County, 
N. Y., lettered the name “Hyde Park” on a board and stood it up in the 
yard of one of his neighbors, from which time the village was known by 
that name.’”’ Chase appears to have returned to Dutchess County in the 
early thirties. These accounts of how Hyde Park was so named effec- 
tively disprove the erroneous impression that the village was named after 
Hyde Park, London. 

Keyser Valley takes its name from the creek that traverses its 
length. The creek in turn was named for Timothy Keys, a Connecticut 
settler, who in 1770, built him a cabin and cleared a plot of ground where 
the creek empties into the Lackawanna at Taylor. In the original Penn- 
sylvania maps of the back valley (1769) Keyser Creek is designated as 
Beaver Run and Beaver Creek. 

Development of anthracite mining made Hyde Park. Prior to locat- 
ing of the steel mills in the Hollow, the building of the Leggett’s Gap 
(northern Division D. L. & W.) Railroad, and the opening of the coal 
mines there wasn’t much more than a name to Hyde Park. No section 
of Scranton has furnished more coal than Hyde Park, which in some 
places is underlaid with 60 feet of the purest anthracite. Hyde Park is 
proud of the part mining has played in the building up of Scranton. 
Many of the big men of the section, in the past 65 years, like Benjamin 
Hughes, Col. R. A. Phillips and Hon. Thomas Phillips, have been men 
of the mines. They lived and labored in Hyde Park and for Hyde Park. 

The Park Coal Company’s slope, a Joseph Fellows’ operation, it is gen- 
erally accepted, was the first mine opening in Hyde Park. The slope pen- 
etrated “School Fund” coal and was located near the present O. & W. 
freight station. This operation was later called the Cork and Bottle 
and was owned by former Sheriff A. B. Stevens. Prior to that early ven- 
ture it was understood that a slope was driven into the hillside under 
Fairview Avenue. Whatever coal was taken out was only for local con- 
sumption. | 

The Mt. Pleasant shaft was opened about 1852. John Lewis, about 
1851, secured a lease on the coal in the William Swetland tract. Even- 
tually he took Daniel Howell, his brother-in-law, into partnership. Mr. 
Lewis and his family occupied the little house located at the northeast 
corner of Main Avenue and Howell Street, afterwards used as a private 
school. In 1877 W. T. Smith secured control of the property by purchase 
from Mr. Howell. The operation is now owned by the Scranton Coal Com- 


pany. 
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The first steam operated coal breaker in the valley was the Diamond. 
One of the early mining tragedies in the region was on May 21, 1863, 
when the Diamond cage rope broke and 13 men were killed. 

One of the very earliest industries in Hyde Park was the Scranton 
City Foundry and Machine Works (Finch Manufacturing Co.), estab- 
lished along the railroad north of Lackawanna Avenue in 1855 by A. P. 
Finch, prominent for many years in Hyde Park business and civic affairs. 
The Scranton Stove Works, now located in Dunmore, first began in Hyde 
Park in 1865. Their foundry and assembling plant was located on the 
southerly side of West Lackawanna Avenue, between Seventh Avenue 
and Dockash Place. . Later the McClave & Brooks Company had a foun- 
dry nearby. The Price & Swan lumber yard adjoined the stove works. 

Ansley’s lumber yard and planing mill was established in its present 
location by Joseph Ansley in 1866. His partners were Nicholas Wash- 
burn and Samuel Heller. Both retired from the firm in the course of five 
years or so. Edmund Heermans had a small mill in the rear of his prop- 
erty on Scranton Street. The Ansley yard and mills were destroyed by 
fire in the eighties but were immediately rebuilt. Nicholas Washburn 
opened a lumber yard and mill where the present Washburn & Williams 
plant is located, in the seventies. W. R. Williams was a member of the 
firm for many years. The John Benore mill on Scranton Street was 
opened in 1871. The planing mill was erected in 1875. 

William Blume’s carriage and wagon making shop was on Eighth 
Avenue. The Blume plant, together with the Ross Screen Works, fell 
prey to the flames in the memorable Eighth Street fire May 7, 1890. 

The Hyde Park Gas Company’s plant was located on North Ninth 
street just off West Lackawanna Avenue. This company was organized 
in August, 1875, with Thomas Phillips as president. The charter granted 
by the Legislature, as was the custom in those days, was most liberal in 
its provisions. Martin Maloney, now a Philadelphia millionaire, was super- 
intendent and a director of the company. The company merged with the 
Scranton Gas and Water Company about 1878. 

The Clark & Scott Tobacco Company now occupies the building 
erected by the McClave & Brooks Co. Hon. William Merrifield opened the 
first mercentile establishment in Hyde Park. That was in 1834. His 
place of business was on North Main Avenue, next to his dwelling and 
opposite the Simpson M. E. Church. About the same time a man named 
Anson Atwater started a small store in the lower block, near the old 
White Tavern. Mr. Merrifield continued in business until 1864. David 
Benedict erected a building and opened a store in 1836 where the Penn 
Store Company is now located. He later moved to Fellows Corners (Lu- 
zerne and Main). He was succeeded about 1840 by William Blackman 
and O. P. Clark. Frink & Fellows in 1860 had a general store on the cor- 
ner of Main and Jackson. R. W. Luce was in business at the corner of 
Main and Price, where the Park Theater now stands, as early as 1857. 
Later on his brother, T. J. Luce, became a partner. 
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M. W. Clarke was the father of Clarke Bros——Edward and George— 
who opened the first department store in not only Hyde Park but Scran- 
ton. He had as a partner in the general merchandising business John R. 
Barrett. The Clarke — Barrett store, opened in 1859 on North Main 
Avenue, was in a frame building which.stood about where the new part 
of Clarke Bros.’ store was located. Mr. Clarke had come to Scranton in 
1857. Shortly after Mr. Barrett retired from the firm Mr. Clarke moved 
his store to the corner of Main and West Lackawanna avenues. He was 
an outstanding citizen, active in politics and every movement for the 
advancement of Hyde Park. Clarke Bros. at one time conducted a dozen 
stores in Lackawanna, Luzerne and Schuylkill counties. Fire wiped out 
the main store in Hyde Park, Jan. 31, 1927. 

The Richards & Howell store on Main Avenue, near Scranton Street, 
was conducted by D. T. Richards and Esdras Howell. Their business in 
the period of the war and after was large. During the strike years of 
1869-70-71 they lost heavily. Thomas Eynon, another merchant of 60 
years ago, was the father of A. B. Eynon, cashier of the West Side Bank. 
In the sixties Hon. H. M. Edwards worked in Eynon & Williams’ store 
(later Eynon & Griffith), John McGarry, who came to Hyde Park from 
Honesdale in the sixties, had a store at the corner of Main Avenue and 
Price Street. Patrick McCann was another old-time Irish merchant. His 
store, one of the best in all the city, was at the corner of Chestnut Avenue 
and West Linden Street. Later Peter McCann, a nephew, became a pro- 
prietor of the store and moved to Main Avenue. 

In lower Hyde Park old time merchants were Thomas Levi, who 
-erected the building so long occupied as a place of business by John T. 
Williams; D. D. Evans & Son and Louis Foster. Patrick Callahan was 
a merchant in the sixties. He was located at Luzerne and Twenty-second 
streets. Miss Elizabeth Mullen opened a store on Washburn Street, near 
the cemetery, in 1869. She was succeeded later by her nephew, William 
Farrell. A. B. Stevens had a company store, corner of West Lackawanna 
and Seventh avenues; Joseph Chase and Moses Andrews conducted a 
general store near Price’s shaft for many years. Davis Brothers had 
their Three-Cornered Bottle establishment at the corner of Main and 
Jackson, where the Keystone Bank stands; S. D. Evans & Son were hard- 
ware dealers 50 years ago. John Reedy, Kennedy & Messett, Edward 
Flannery and T. J. Walsh were early Bellevue merchants. M. M. Ruddy, 
Sr., a Bellevue pioneer, opened a wholesale grocery store in the central 
city 40 years ago. His son, M. M. Ruddy, now conducts the business. 
Patrick Gilroy, of Pleasant Street, was another old-time merchant who 
conducted a business in another part of the city. In partnership with 
Cornelius Ward, Mr. Gilroy had a general store in the Sand Banks section 
for many years. 

Hyde Park in 1871 could boast of a local fire insurance company, the 
Cambrian. Benjamin Hughes, superintendent of the D. L. & W. coal de- 
partment, was president of the Cambrian Company. Hon. D. M. Jones 
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was treasurer. The company some years ago merged with a New York 
State company. ; 

The Washburn Street (Protestant) and Cathedral (Catholic) ceme- 
teries are two of the oldest public burial places in the city. A number 
of the victims of the Avondale disaster are buried in Washburn Street 
Cemetery. Cathedral Cemetery is the last resting place of John Mitchell, 
the great leader of the mine workers. The Fellows family cemetery was 
located on South Main Avenue. Some years ago the bodies were removed 
and the plot given the city for a park. The Heermans family cemetery 
was on Robinson Street near the intersection of Ninth Avenue. The bod- 
ies were long ago removed. Years ago there was a Protestant cemetery 
in what was known as the mullen field near the Diamond shaft. The 
Briggs family cemetery was in the back valley not far from the Briggs 
shaft. 

Just as he had been a prime mover in having a postoffice located in 
Hyde Park; in agitating for a new County of Lackawanna; in promoting 
the development of the valley generally, Hon. William Merrifield was one 
of the men who helped in securing a borough charter. Naturally the com- 
munity turned to him to be the first burgess. Mr. Merrifield served two 
years and was succeeded by Joseph Fellows, who was elected in 1854 and 
reelected in 1855 and 1856. After Hyde Park, Providence and Scranton 
united in forming Scranton City, a quasi borough existence was con- 
tinued by Hyde Park until 1887 to collect the county tax. 

Previous to the establishment of the Hyde Park Post Office in 1832 
residence of the village had to go for mail to the Unionville post office, 
by which name the first post office in Providence Township, established in 
1811, located at the mill and distillery of Benjamin Slocum, where the 
Laurel Line station now stands, or to Providence Corners. Zephaniah 
Knapp, whose widow, “Granny” Knapp, lived in a cottage on South Main 
Avenue and Washburn Street, where Dr. P. J. O’Dea now has his office, 
carried the mail on horseback, weekly or oftener from Wilkes-Barre to 
Unionville and beyond. The post office for the township was located at 
Providence Corners in 1829 with John Vaughn, Jr., as postmaster. While 
letters in those early days were few and far between Hyde Park felt it 
needed a post office of its own and one was established July 14, 1832, with 
Hon. William Merrifield as postmaster. His father, Robert Merrifield, 
succeeded him a month later and served until 1834, when he resigned and 
William Merrifield was reappointed. The first post office was located in 
the Merrifield store about opposite the Simpson Church. In 1873 Thomas 
D. Thomas, a popular mine foreman, who had been crippled in an acci- 
dent in the Mount Pleasant, or as then known, Howell’s Shaft, in 1867, 
was appointed postmaster. During the ten years he served the office was 
located at the corner of Main Avenue and Washburn Street. With the 
advent of free delivery in 1883 the Hyde Park post office was abolished. 
About 1904 a branch office, in charge of a superintendent, was again 
established. Three West Scranton men—Hon. D. M. Jones, Hon. D. W. 
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Connolly and John J. Durkin, have had the distinction of being postmas- 
ters of Scranton. 

The people of no part of Scranton have played a more important 
part in the politics of the community than Hyde Parkers. The first man 
from this valley to sit in the Pennsylvania Legislature was a Hyde 
Parker, “Uncle Joe’ Griffin, who lived back a century or so ago, about 
where the Smith farm house stands on lower South Main Avenue. He 
was elected to the Legislature of 1839. 

“Uncle Joe” may be said to have struck the first blow for the crea- 
tion of a new county out of this end of Luzerne. In 1844 Hon. William 
Merrifield, who served three terms in the lower house at Harrisburg, in- 
troduced a new county bill which passed the house but was defeated by a 
tie vote in the senate. When Lackawanna was finally created in 1878 one 
of the men in the Legislature was Hon. D. M. Jones, one of Hyde Park’s 
finest and most beloved citizens. 

No less than five Hyde Park men have represented the district in the 
National Legislature at Washington. Hon. W. H. Scranton served a 
brief time in Congress in the seventies. Hon. D. W. Connolly, a Demo- 
crat, was elected in 1882; Hon. T. D. Nichols in 1906 and 1908; Hon. John 
R. Farr in 1910, serving until 1919; Hon. Patrick McLane in 1918. Hon. 
Thomas H. Dale, elected in 1904, might well be called a West Scranton 
man. He lived the greater part of his life on the west side of the river. 

Hyde Park furnished the county with two judges. Hon. W. H. Stan- 
ton, who had served a term, or part of a term, in Congress, was in the 
State Senate and District Attorney of the Mayors’ Court, was elected to 
the Common Pleas bench of Luzerne in 1877. At the time he lived on 
South Main Avenue, near Division Street. He resigned in 1879, the year 
after Lackawanna was created. Hon. H. M. Edwards was first elected 
judge in 1893. He was reelected in 1903 and 1913 without opposition 
and for a fourth time was honored by the people with an election in 
November, 1923. No other jurist in the history of the county served so 
long on the bench. Judge Edwards’ record is in fact unique in the his- 
tory of the judiciary of the State. Judge Edwards became President 
Judge of the county in 1901. He died in November, 1925. 

On three different occasions the people of Scranton called on Hyde 
Park for men to fill the office of Mayor. Hon. T. V. Powderly, who died 
last year in Washington, was mayor three terms, from 1878 to 1884, the 
only man ever thrice re-elected to the office in the history of the city. In 
1890, Hon. John H. Fellows, a grandson of one of the founders of Hyde 
Park, was chosen chief executive. Hon John F. Durkan was elected mayor 
in 1921. Mayor Durkan was chosen on a platform of surface support. 
Mayor Powderly was first elected as a labor candidate in protest of the 
oppressive measures used against striking workmen in 1877. Mayor 
Fellows’ administration was marked by his clash with the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal and Railroad Company over the right of that company to 
occupy part of a city street in building a new station. He won out. 
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No section of Scranton has more or a greater variety of churches 
than Hyde Park. There are English, German, Welsh, Italian, Polish, Rus- 
sian, Lithuanian, Ruthenian, Syrian and Mormon churches. In addition 
there is a Salvation Army Barracks and a Volunteers of America 
Mission. 

Hyde Park can not only claim supremacy in the number of churches 
but it can also be truthfully said that section of the city is the very cradle 
of religion in the valley. In Hyde Park in 1794 Rev. William Bishop, a 
Baptist minister, the first ordained clergyman here, built himself a log 
house near the corner of what is now Main Avenue and Price Street. 
While Providence claims the distinction of having the first house of 
religious worship the honor may well go to Hyde Park. The Providence 
church was built in 1833-34, but occupied only a few weeks when de- 
stroyed by a cyclone. A Christian church was erected on land on South 
Main Avenue and Division Street, where Dr. D. J. Jenkins now lives, in 
1836. Calvin Washburn had donated land for the purpose in April 4, 1883. 

The Salvation Army located in Hyde Park about 1883. For many 
years “rallies” were held in the St. David’s-Hall building. Thirty years 
or so ago the Barracks on Price Street was built. 

Hyde Park has had six destructive church fires. The old First Meth- 
odist Church and parsonage were burned to the ground Feb. 14, 1864. 
Again, Dec. 7, 1890, fire gutted the interior of Simpson Church. The 
Scranton Street Baptist Church, now the First Baptist, fell prey to flames 
along about 1896. St. David’s Episcopal Church, originally located on 
Tenth Street, near the Oxford mine, burned Feb. 18, 1887. The Washburn 
Street Presbyterian Church was damaged by mine caves and destroyed 
by fire in July, 1889. Twenty-five years later, on Jan. 18, 1914, the church 
was ruined beyond repair by fire. 

Although in 1820 Hyde Park was only a hamlet of a dozen houses or 
so, it boasted of a school building, with good claims to the first in the 
entire valley used for educational purposes. According to account this 
first school, located about on the site of the present day No. 14 School, 
was erected in 1816. One account says the land was donated by Calvin 
Washburn. This is hardly accurate if the date of building the school is 
correct, as Mr. Washburn did not settle in Hyde Park until 1819. To Mr. 
Washburn goes the credit for presenting the plot of land (corner of the 
present day South Main Avenue and Division Street) where the first 
church was located. This building was later on used for school as well 
as church purposes. 

The Ivorites Benevolent Association, a popular Welsh organization in 
Hyde Park years ago, was chartered Aug. 19, 1867. The Hari-Garri 
Society, a German-Swiss beneficial society, existed in Hyde Park for many 
years. Warnke’s Hall, now owned by Arthur Green, was long known to 
old timers as Hari-Garri Hall. A branch of the Catholic Mutual Beneficial 
Association existed in West Scranton until a few years ago. 

Hyde Park boasted of a building and loan association as early as 
1869, the Hyde Park Building and Loan Association having been char- 
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tered Aug. 24, 1869. In 1871 the Luzerne County courts granted a char- 
ter to the Miners’ and Laborers’ Building and Loan Association of the 
Fifth Ward, Scranton. Still a third society, having for its purpose the 
providing of funds for the building of homes, was chartered in this sec- 
tion in 1869. This was known as the Workingmen’s Building Loan Asso- 
ciation of Hyde Park. 

Although long since out of existence the old Welsh Philosophical 
Society is lovingly recalled by many West Scranton people. Organized 
in the sixties by leading Welsh citizens of Hyde Park the society con- 
tinued in existence until about 20 years ago. The society had its quar- 
ters in the Baner America block on South Main Avenue. There discus- 
sions and debates on all questions of the day were carried on which 
stirred and interested the whole community. Membership in the organ- 
ization was looked upon as a badge of standing. Nearly every prominent 
old Hyde Parker of Welsh blood or ancestry was a member at one time 
or another. Educationally the Welsh Philosophical Society was a tre- 
mendous factor; socially it was a leader. A goodly number of Hyde 
Parkers owe their prominence, in part at least, to reputations acquired 
in Philosophical Society discussions. With the passing of years and 
injection of new blood into the organization the society changed its name 
to the Hyde Park Literary and Debating Society. Finally a waning inter- 
est prompted the few remaining members 20 years or so ago, before 
disbanding, to donate the society’s collection of books and pamphlets 
to the Scranton Public Library. A condition of the gift was that a branch 
library should always be maintained in Hyde Park, so that to the Welsh 
Philosophical Society Hyde Park people owe the present branch library. 

In the sixties, Welsh, and English miners in Hyde Park, familiar 
with the workings of co-operative societies in their native land, organized 
a co-operative association. The association was chartered Feb. 27, 1867. 
A store was opened, later a fine building known to this day as Co-oper- 
ative Hall, erected at 124-126 North Main Avenue. The purpose of the 
venture was to reduce the cost of living. For a time the business suc- 
ceeded. Trading was limited to members in the association. Strikes and 
industrial depression in the seventies, with little or no work in the mines, 
was too much for the co-operative store and it was forced out of business. 
The hall property remained in possession of the association for many 
years. The association disbanded eventually. The late William B. Dan- 
iels later clerk of the courts, was one of the managers of the store. 

In 1870, a few years after the mayor’s court of Scranton had been 
created as a concession to the new county movement, a West Scranton 
lawyer, Walsingham Griffin Ward, was chosen recorder or judge. He 
served until 1875. Judge Ward had studied law in the office of J. M. 
Alexander. He was admitted to the Luzerne bar Nov. 10, 1851. Judge 
Ward hailed from Duchess County, N. Y. He had settled here in 1843. 
In the Mexican War he served in the Wyoming artillery. He erected 
the comfortable home on South Main Avenue now occupied by the family 
of the late Judge Edwards. Judge Ward died about thirty years ago. 
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So far as records show the first lawyer in Hyde Park was Charles 
H. Silkman. He came from Westchester, N. Y., in 1835. Three years 
after settling in the tiny village of Hyde Park he married a daughter of 
Holden Tripp. About that time he was admitted to the bar and began 
practicing in Providence, which then outranked Hyde Park both in point 
of population and business importance. David R. Randall, Esq., learned 
the rudiments of law in the office of C. H. Silkman, Esq,., in Providence. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1847. At that time he taught school and 
lived in Hyde Park. Later he moved to Providence. He is listed there 
as one of the school directors in 1849. Mr. Randall was the Democratic 
candidate for congress in the district in 1860, against Col. George W. 
Scranton. In 1864 he was elected district attorney for Luzerne County 
and moved to Wilkes-Barre. 

Edward Merrifield, admitted to the bar in 1855, was born in Wyoming 
and came to Hyde Park when he was about a year old. He was a son of 
Hon. William Merrifield, first burgess of Hyde Park, and the man who 
did so much to develop not only West Scranton but who was in the fore- 
front in attracting the Scrantons into Slocum Hollow. Edward Merri- 
field was a staunch Democrat. He cast his first presidential vote for 
Buchanan in 1856. In 1884 Mr. Merrifield was the Democratic candidate 
for judge. A factional fight lost him the chance of election. He also 
unsuccessfully aspired for congress. Hon. D. W. Connolly, who during 
his lifetime made his home in Hyde Park, was not a native son. He was 
born in Conshohocton, N. Y., April 24, 1847. His parents moved here when 
he was two years of age. The family home was where St. Patrick’s 
Church rectory stands on Jackson Street. He became a proof reader and 
clerk in the office of Hon. E. S. M. Hill’s Lackawanna Herald and studied 
law between times. In 1882 Mr. Connolly was elected to congress and 
1885 named postmaster of Scranton. His first wife was Miss Ann Adella 
Allyn, related on her mother’s side to John Tyler, once President of the 
United States. His second wife was Miss Alma Price, daughter of Wil- 
liam Price, Sr., the old-time undertaker. Mr. Connolly died Dec. 4, 1894. 

In common with residents of other parts of the valley the people 
of Hyde Park in the very early days of the settlement, depended when a 
physician was needed, on Dr. Joseph Davis, who located in Slocum Hollow 
(Central Scranton) in 1800. Ebenezer Slocum had married a daughter 
of Dr. Davis. Previous to Dr. Davis’ time, the only physician in the 
valley was Dr. William Hooker Smith of Old Forge. Hyde Park was 
very sparsely settled in Dr. Smith’s time. 

Dr. Davis served all the communities in Providence Township until 
the coming of Dr. Silas Robinson, who settled in Hyde Park in 1823. 
From the best information available he located on the easterly side of 
Main Avenue, near Lackawanna, where he remained for ten years, when 
he moved to Providence, where he practiced medicine for forty years. 

Dr. John W. Gibbs, father of L. H. Gibbs, threw his lot in with the 
people of Hyde Park in 1857. Dr. Gibbs’ father was a clergyman and 
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physician. Three of his brothers were also physicians. He was famed 
in his day as an obstetrician. His office was next to the old Star Drug 
Store on South Main Avenue. During the Civil War Dr. Gibbs was coro- 
ner of Luzerne County. His son, L. H., graduated in medicine in 1873. 
He is still living and is active in practice. 

Up until 1896 Hyde Park had no hospital. Hon. John R. Farr, then 
a member of the Legislature, and Hon. H. M. Edwards, for nearly thirty 
years president of the West Side Hospital official board, were the prime 
movers in securing the hospital for West Scranton. The hospital asso- 
ciation purchased the Hon. Thomas Phillips commodious residence. The 
' institution at first had 40 beds. This number has since been considerably 
increased. Some few years ago a modern equipped addition to the orig- 
inal building was erected. During the Old Home Week celebration in 
the summer of 1924 the corner stone of the nurses’ home was laid. 

The West Mountain Sanitarium is devoted entirely to the prevention 
and cure of consumption. The association was established in 1903. The 
county, by direction of the people, took over the sanitarium in 1922. 

In July (21-26), 1924, what was known as Hyde Park Old Home 
Week was observed. The affair was promoted by the West Scranton 
Business and Professional Association and was featured with displays, 
demonstrations, laying of the corner stone of the nurses’ home of the 
West Side hospital. Frank J. Moran was general chairman. Hon. H. M. 
Edwards, for many years president of the hospital association, presided 
at the exercises at the nurses’ home. Brigadier General Charles M. Cle- 
ment, of Sunbury, Pa., was the chief speaker. The celebration was fur- 
ther featured on July 24, when the United States army dirigible Shenan- 
doah flew from Lakehurst, N. J., to Scranton and maneuvered over the 
business section of West Scranton. The Shenandoah was in charge of 
Commander Zachery Lansdowne. The flight of the Shenandoah was the 
first by a dirigible over Scranton. In September, 1925, the Shenandoah 
was wrecked in a storm over Ava, Ohio, and Commander Lansdowne and 
crew killed. 

West Scranton for many years had a board of trade which did effec- 
tive work particularly in securing sidewalks and pavements for that sec- 
tion. The organization finally merged with the Scranton Board of Trade, 
now the Chamber of Commerce. In later years the Scranton Surface 
Protective Association in a measure took the place of the Board of Trade, 
although the major objective of the surface association was in urging 
a solution of the mine cave problem. The first surface protective asso- 
ciation was formed in West Scranton in 1912. Hon. John F. Durkan, 
later mayor, was the first president of the surface association. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


CARBONDALE—PIONEER CITY. 


OLDEST CITY IN ANTHRACITE REGIONS—CHARTERED A CITY IN 1851—ITS NAME— 
FIRST SETTLER—WILLIAM AND MAURICE WURTS—FIRST ANTHRACITE COAL 
MINING—TRANSPORTATION—PIONEER BUSINESS PLACES—FIRST SCHOOLS— 
CHURCHES—ROADS—GROWTH OF THE VILLAGE—DISASTROUS FIRE IN 1850— 
MOVEMENT FOR CITY CHARTER—LOCAL COURT ESTABLISHED—DIVERSITY 
OF INDUSTRIES—ANOTHER BIG FIRE—EARLY COAL MINES—FIRST STRIKE 
IN 1853—-FIRST GREAT MINE DISASTER— FIRST EVENTS — MILITARY — 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY—FLOODS—YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


When back more than 100 years ago the Wurts brothers—William 
and Maurice—began mining and shiping coal from what is now the 
City of Carbondale, they gave an impetus to not only the establishment 
of a great industry but the development of upper Luzerne County, then 
a vast wilderness with hardly a dozen habitations above Olyphant and 
eventually the creation of Lackawanna County. Carbondale is the oldest 
city in the anthracite region. Its history is that of the anthracite indus- 
try in the northern field. From under its surface hundreds of millions 
of tons of the finest coal in the world has been dug and much still remains. 
Several generations have found profitable, if not always safe and pleasant 
occupation in the mines of Carbondale. It has given to the world many 
worthy men and women, leaders in the church, politics, business and 
industry. One of the country’s very oldest railroads—the Delaware & 
Hudson—was conceived and organized by the Wurts brothers to market 
the fuel under Carbondale and roundabouts. Its proud claim of ‘‘Pioneer 
City” will stand the test. While in the years since its founding Carbon- 
dale has somewhat diversified its industry, the city today as in its begin- 
ing is dependent on mining and many of its sturdy sons still follow that 
occupation. 

Carbondale was chartered a city March 15, 1851, some 15 years 
before Scranton, the county seat of Lackawanna, could claim that distinc- 
tion and 20 years almost before Wilkes-Barre, county seat of the mother 
county, threw off the borough yoke. The city was created out of Carbon- 
dale Township, which in turn had been carved out of Greenfield and 
Blakely townships. P. C. Gritman, later a prominent figure in the com- 
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munity, laid out the original city lines. Townsend Poore and Thomas 
Hurley, were the chain boys. The work was done on New Year’s day. 
The boundaries are: Beginning at a corner in the southerly line of the 
township of Fell, at the point where the Milford and Owego turnpike 
road crosses said Fell’ township line; thence south 32° west 662 perches 
to a corner of the northerly line of Thomas Meredith’s “cottage”? farm; 
thence by a line due east 488 perches to a corner in the empty or return 
track of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company’s Blakely railroad; thence 
north 32° east 662 perches to a corner in the southerly line in Fell town- 
ship; thence along said line of Fell township due west, 488 perches to the 
place of beginning. The city originally had four wards. There now are 
six. 

To the Wurts brothers or more particularly William goes the credit 
for giving the name of Carbondale. Originally the place was called 
“Ragged Island,” later “Barrendale.”’ Dr. Henry Hollister is authority 
for the statement that the name Carbondale was compounded ‘from car- 
bon found in the dale, by the Wurts brothers in 1822. His authority was 
William Wurts, the elder, who visited him in 1857 and related the fol- 
lowing: “D. Yarrington, an old gentleman living in the mining village 
-was boarding upon the mountain, in Rix’s Gap, in 1822, when a lumber, 
two horse wagon, loaded with tools, powder and camp paraphernalia, 
driven by a weary teamster, stopped at the mountain inn to rest after 
his long journey. The teamster upon whom developed the task of finding 
the unnamed, unknown place, being asked where he was going with his 
strange load replied, “To Carbondale.’ No one knew where this was but 
his loaded stuff was prominently marked in large letters, ‘Carbondale, 
143 miles from Philadelphia, on the Lackawanna River, Luzerne County, 
Pa.’ Mr. Yarrington knowing that some fellows with vague notions of 
stone coal had been digging in the woods down by the Lackawanna some 
three miles from Mountain Inn directed the bewildered teamster to the 
camp ground under the hemlock trees and then christened Carbondale.” 
Washington Irving, the author, has been credited by many with having 
given the town its name. Irving visited Carbondale once as the guest 
of Delaware & Hudson Company officers and directors. He was in the 
little mining town but a few hours and judging from his letters was glad 
enough to get away. Irving’s visit was in 1841. The village had been 
known as Carbondale at least a dozen years previously, the postoffice 
having been established in 1829. The trip of the teamster in 1822 pre- 
viously related, corresponds very closely to the time the Wurts’ began 
their first operation. The credit for the city’s name would therefore 
seem to belong to the Wurts’ and not to Irving. 

David Ailsworth, described as “from Rhode Island,” is said to have 
been the original settler in Carbondale Township. He located in 1802 
on the Meredith place. Building a cabin, and clearing a few acres that 
summer and fall, he returned to Rhode Island and brought his family 
with him the next spring. James Holden settled near Ailsworths’ in 
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1805. In 1806 Franklin Ailsworth followed his father into the region. 
In 1807 Peter Wademan and James Lewis located at “Ragged Island.” 
Lewis quit the desolate place in a little while. Wademan stayed on and 
reared a family. He wore animal skins for clothes and was altogether a 
picturesque individual. Others who came into the township or what is 
now the city during the next few years were Roswell B. Johnson, a New 
Yorker, in 1809, who stayed five years; George Parker and Winley Skin- 
ner, both in 1809, only stayed a few months; Christopher E. Wilbur in 
1810. Johnson lived near where the old toll gate was located below Car- 
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bondale and Wilbur occupied what was known to a later generation as 
the Horace Stiles farm. Wilbur was a wheelwright. He came from 
Dutchess County, N. Y. He erected a small primitive grist mill near his 
home in 1812. It had but a single run of stone and the meal ground was 
very coarse. A school was taught in his home and there too the earliest 
religious services, conducted by Elder John Miller of the Abington’s were 
held. Many spinning wheels made by Wilbur were sold or traded through- 
out the valley. Much of the land in the township and the present city 
was originally owned by an Englishman named Russell, who lived at 
Sunbury and Samuel Meredith, first treasurer of the United States, whose 
grandson Thomas about 1830 built the Meredith mansion in Childs which 
was destroyed by fire only a few years ago. : 
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The early pioneers like the Ailsworths, Wilbur, Wademan, Johnson 
and the others, were only interested in wringing a living for themselves 
and families from the soil. They had no idea of the immense wealth 
underground, didn’t even know how to burn the despised “‘black stones.” 
From description furnished by pioneers who came in as late as the begin- 
ning of the operation of the gravity in 1829 the region was far from 
inviting. J. G. Thompson, remembered by many present day Carbon- 
dalians, and who located in Carbondale in 1832 said in later years, ‘‘It 
was a queer place to locate a town—just a lot of gravel hills and swamp | 
holes.” George R. Lowe, who first resided in Carbondale in 1830 said, 
“There were no fields around Carbondale at that time. The forest was 
principally hemlock and pine.” 

William Wurts, a Philadelphia merchant, became interested in the 
possibilities of coal development in the Lackawanna Valley, through read- 
ing circulars about ‘“‘stone coal” sent out by owners of coal land in the 
Wyoming and Schuylkill region. He came through the Lackawanna Val- 
ley first in 1812 exploring the coal measures along and near the river. He 
became acquainted with Wilbur the wheelwright, who acted as guide in 
the Carbondale region. Returning to Philadelphia convinced that the 
valley was rich in coal, William interested his brother Maurice. They 
set about to acquire land that they knew was coal bearing. Returning 
to the valley in 1814 William and Maurice Wurts met up with David 
Nobles, who had fled into the wilds about “Ragged Island” to escape a 
debtors cell in adjoining Wayne County. Nobles was of aid to the Wurts’ 
not only in their prospecting but later in acquiring much of the land in 
Carbondale and Archbald and other points in the valley. Nobles, shab- 
bily dressed in hunters garb, impressed an Englishman named Russell, 
the owner of the land that he wanted the land to make a home for himself 
and several brothers and called his friend Wurts into put up the money. 
The price per acre, we are told, varied from $2 to $5 per acre. 

In the beginning the Wurts’ thought only of the Philadelphia market, 
with the Delaware River as a means of shipping the fuel. They tried 
first to ship from a point in present day Throop (Anderson farm) but 
gave this up and later began to haul the coal over the mountain and 
utilized arks on the Lackawaxen to the Delaware and thence to Phila- 
delphia. In 1822 the Wurts’ began operations in Carbondale. They built 
a long log house near the site of the present D. & H. station. The log 
house stood until 1846. Some 100 tons of the 800 tons dug out in 1822 
were hauled by ox teams to the Lackawaxen and shipped to Philadelphia. 
Hither the Philadelphia market was already controlled by dealers from 
other points or the people of the Quaker City were still unfamiliar with 
how to use the black stones. At any rate the Wurts’ were unable to 
sell their coal at a profit and accordingly turned to the New York market. 
The Wurtz’ realized that if they were to get their coal to New York in 
quantity some means of certain transportation must be devised. Remem- 
ber that at the time, 1828, there were only one or two small railroads 
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in operation in the whole country and not a single locomotive. Maurice 
Wurts went to New York, where he interested Phillip Hone, a man of 
wealth and influence, in a proposition to build a canal from Roundout on 
the Hudson to the Delaware and improve the navigation of the Lacka- 
waxen by digging a channel 20 feet wide from Rix’s Gap to the mouth 
of the river. Hone, who was later mayor of New York and after whom 
Honesdale was named, took kindly to the proposal. A charter was granted 
Wurts by the Pennsylvania legislature in March, 1823. The New York 
legislature in April following incorporated the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company. Work on the canal was started at Roundout July 13, 1826. 
Boats plied it to the Delaware in 1827. The canal was extended to Hones- 
dale in 1828. From that point a gravity railroad was built to the mines 
in Carbondale and began to operate in 1829. In the interval coal was . 
being mined and carted to Honesdale and to the Delaware. Before win- 
ter set in that year 7,000 tons of coal were shipped over the gravity and 
canal. New York had to be won over to the new fuel and extensive dem- 
onstrating of its advantages over wood and charcoal was carried on but 
eventually the fight was won and Carbondale assured a market for prac- 
tically all the coal that the Wurts operations could produce and ship. 

Not only did the building of the gravity railroad to Carbondale boom 
that community but it resulted in the industrial awakening of the valley. 
In a few years Carbondale was the second largest town in Luzerne County. 
Welsh, Scotch, Irish and German immigrants began to flock into the 
place. Railroad shops were built and gave employment to many. Stores 
and taverns were erected and opened. Churches and schools were estab- 
lished and even a newspaper was founded. This latter by Amzi Wilson 
in 1833 when he removed his plant from Dundaff and began issuing the 
Northern Pennsylvania, the first newspaper in upper Luzerne, now Lacka- 
wanna. By 1829 the town had a postoffice and with it a fixed name. A 
physician—Dr. Thomas Sweet—hung out his shingle in 1827. Dr. J. 
Stott opened an office in the family home in 1833. Williams Wurts, who 
was lawyer as well as promoter and industrial captain, is recorded as estab- 
lishing an office in 1833, and D. N. Lathrop in 1834. In the six years be- 
tween 1827 and 1833 the town had grown to 600 population. There were 
several growing industries allied to mining. 

At first the log house erected by the Wurts brothers was the center 
of the town’s activities. Miners were boarded there; in it was a store and 
tavern. Uriah Williams and Hiram Frisbee were the first boarding bosses. 
In 1827 Solomon Lathrop, a railroad contractor, conducted the hotel. 
Sylvester Jessup, succeeded the next year. Mr. Lathrop erected a store 
and dwelling in 1828 at the corner of Main and Salem streets. In a little 
while he sold his stock to John M. Poor, who had come to Carbondale as a 
clerk for the D. & H. In 1829 Hackley and Townsend started in business 
on Main Street next to the present city hall where the Harrison house 
stood so long. S. Shelley was the town’s first tailor. His place was 
opened in 1829. L. G. Ensign, who began business as a jeweler in 1829 
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added caps and clothing in 1832. Doctors Carter and Brundage, who 
described themselves as graduates of the “Reformed College of Physicians, 
of New York,” and who came in the spring of 1833, opened a drug store 
that same year. Their stay was brief. Sweet & Benjamin began a 
pharmacy business in 1834. Dr. Knapp, a dentist, located in Carbondale 
in 1835. There appears to have been a big demand for shoe makers in 
the early days. Stephen Rodgers came in 1829; H. B. Jadwin about the 
same time or a little later and W. S. Vail in 1832. Early blacksmithing 
was in railroad company control until 1828 when I. S. Ditmar opened a 
shop of his own. John Simpson and James Lewis opened shops the fol- 
lowing year. Daniel Taylor set up a wagon making shop in Wyoming 
Street in 1828 and Ned Rodgers as a cabinet maker in 1832. Milton Moon 
is credited with being the first saddler and harness maker. He began in 
1833 in a store east of the old Mansion house. It wasn’t long until mine 
and railroad workers began to buy land, lots 60 x 150 were $50, and build 
homes of their own. Henry Johnson was the first contractor in the town. 
William Jackson had a tinshop as early as 1834. That the ladies of the 
town might have hats Misses Law & Benjamin opened a millinery store 
in the fall of 1833. James J. Hetherby was the first music teacher. He 
didn’t appear on the scene in Carbondale, however, until the late thirties. 
He also organized the first band in the town, an organization by the way 
which was in demand during the Harrison & Tyler campaign. As for the 
original bakery the first was conducted by Kellam & Davis, established in 
1842. A daguerreotype parlor was opened in 1844 by S. S. Benedict at the 
Mansion house. W. W. Bronson’s livery was opened in 1849. Hodges & 
Bennett, who opened up in 1838, supplied the town’s needs for books and 
stationery. Every store as a matter of custom carried a full line of wet 
goods. In 1832 a saloon was opened to supply malt drinks to “‘prevent the 
use of ardent spirits by the miners.” Needless to say it didn’t and in a 
few years there were other saloons for the miner’s convenience where 
“ardent spirits” was the chief stock in trade. By 1837 there were ten 
general stores in Carbondale and in 1845 the number was thirteen. 

When Carbondale was founded Pennsylvania had no free school sys- 
tem. Educational advantages were scant. Private schools were held in 
homes or churches. By 1831 Carbondale had two schools, each of one 
room. They were located on the sites of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches. B.G. Roots and Mr. Erhart were the teachers. S.S. Benedict 
was the teacher when the third school opened in 1837, on the site of St. 
Rose Hall. This was for advanced pupils. Thomas Dickson afterwards 
president of the D. & H. was a student at this school. John R. Fordham, 
Phillip Wilson, Miss Russell, Miss Mary Darte, Miss Mary Vaunam, Miss 
Harriet Jackson, H. C. Ensign, Miss E. Hubbard, Miss Mary Farrar and 
Miss Sarah M. Shaffer were other old-time teachers. The rule of the rod 
prevailed in most of the early schools. In the middle forties the ‘“‘Carbon- 
dale Academy and Lackawanna Institute” was established. It was in- 
tended for the children of the well to do. Henry J. Newell was the first 
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principal. He was assisted by Miss Fannie Smith. The sessions were 
held in Temperance Hall, Church and Salem streets. Hon. P. C. Gritman 
was a teacher in the Academy. A. Dr. Marsh and C. D. Virgil were also 
principals. In 1850 the building in which the institute sessions were held 
was destroyed by fire, but the institution continued for a number of years 
afterward in various places. A Dr. Durkin had an academy in the Pierson 
residence on Terrace Street several years. Mrs. J. Hudson, of Lond Island, 
opened a select school for girls in 1838 and Miss Tuck one in 1845. To 
Miss Sophia Nobles, however, goes the credit for the earliest private school 
for girls opened in 1835. 

The town school directors in 1837 were: J. W. Burnham, Amzi Wilson, 
and Bonapart Baker. In 1838 a fourth town school was opened. John 
Walsh, who was especially strong in mathematics and an excellent all- 
around teacher, was in charge. The high school commencement in 1847 
had as one of the principals, Henry W. Palmer, who afterwards became 
attorney general of Pennsylvania, a member of congress and a leader at 
the Luzerne Bar. Prof. John Kelly began teaching in Carbondale in 1849. 
His term of service extended well over 40 years. With the big increase in 
population in the decade 1850-1860 several new schools were opened. Some 
of the principals of these buildings were: H. B. Jadwin,; P..J. White, Ber- 
nard McTighe, C. C. Jadwin, John J. Purtell, Alfred Darte, Martin J. Byrne, 
L. E. Judd and Paulinus A. Lewis. A. J. Wells was the first principal of 
the graded school building erected on Salem Street in 1860. In Septem- 
ber, 1876, a graded course of study for the public schools of the city was 
adopted. By 1879 the number of schools had increased to 20, several of 
them however, single or double-room structures, all of which have been 
replaced. 

The earliest Catholic school in Carbondale was conducted -by John 
Walsh in the church in 1836. During the pastorate of Father Fitzsimons, 
a Catholic private school for girls, was opened in the church basement. 
A Miss Brown was the teacher. In September, 1876, the sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary opened St. Rose’s Academy. A novitiate of the 
order was established at the same time. 

Primitive though conditions were in Carbondale in its early years the 
religious fervor of the people was strong. As early as 1813 services were 
held in the township by Elder John Miller. By 1835 there were a goodly 
number of Methodists, Presbyterians, Catholics, Episcopalians and Bap- 
tists as well as adherents of Welsh forms of worship. A class of Method- 
ists, which met first in the home of John Lee, was organized in 1828. 
Rev. Griffin, of Canaan, Wayne County, preached on occasions. Rev. 
Alanson Reed, organized the Carbondale M. E. Church in the fall of 1830. 
Among the original members were: Mr. and Mrs. John Lee, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jesse Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. James Birdsall, Mr. and Mrs. Wanton Hill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Marsh, Jessie and Addison Clark and H. B. Jadwin. 
The congregation erected a church about on the present site in 1832. A 
new church was erected in 1850 being dedicated in May that year.’ The 
parsonage was built in 1843; was destroyed by fire in 1878. 
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Roman Catholics among the early settlers attended services in private 
homes. Rev. William Clancy was the pioneer priest. In 1832, he built a 
church called St. Rose. In 1840 during the pastorate of Rev. Henry Fitz- 
simons who took charge in 1836, a new and larger church 60 x 30, was 
erected. Traditions if not actual records tell that a Father Whelan visited 
Carbondale after Father Clancy left and that Very Rev. Peter R. Ken- 
drick, brother of Bishop Kendrick, of Philadelphia, said mass and baptized 
nearly a hundred Catholic children before Father Fitzsimons took charge. 
Bishop Kendrick dedicated the second church built by the Catholics of 
Carbondale on Sept. 25, 1840, and on Sept. 9, 1845, confirmed a class of 95 
in St. Rose Church. Rev. Francis Carew built the present St. Rose Church. 
Rt. Rev. Monsignore T. F. Coffey, successor to Father Carew served as 
pastor of St. Rose for 38 years. He died Oct. 24, 1925. 

Among the first settlers in Carbondale were a number of Scotch and 
English Presbyterians. Rev. Joel Campbell, of Hudson, N. Y., and Rev. 
Lyman Richardson of the. Susquehanna Presbytery, organized a Presby- 
terian congregation June 27, 1829. Sylvanus Jessup and Samuel Hodg- 
don were made ruling elders. Meetings of the congregation at first were 
held in the school house which stood near the present church. Rev. John 
Noble was the earliest minister. A church was erected in 1834 and incor- 
porated as the First Presbyterian Church of Carbondale Feb. 17, 1836. 
The original church was demolished in 1860 and a new brick church 
erected. The dedication was on Aug. 31, 1863. Rev. Sylvester Cook, of 
Wantage, N. J., preached the sermon. 

Among the early church organizations in Carbondale was the Episco- 
palian. In the summer of 1832 Rev. James H. Tyng, a missioner, organ- 
ized what later became Trinity Church. The church was chartered Feb. 
26, 1833. Rev. Samuel Marks was in charge 1834-1836. Bishop Onder- 
donk made an official visitation to Trinity in July, 1839, during the pas- 
torate of Rev. John Linn McKim. He confirmed a class of ten. The con- 
congregation erected a church which was used for the first time July 17, 
1842, and consecrated Dec. 14, 1842. The parish was represented for the 
first time at the annual convention of the church in Philadelphia in 1845 
and the first convocation in Trinity was held in February, 1850. A bell 
was installed in August, 1857. During the prevalence of the epidemic of 
black fever in the early sixties Rev. Benjamin Abbott was rector of Trin- 
ity. He proved himself a true comforter, giving spiritual consolation to 
the dying and officiating at the funeral of 81 victims of the dread malady. 

Opening of the mines in Carbondale attracted many Welsh miners who 
also brought along their families. Some of these were Baptists and in 
1830, four of them organized a Baptist society. John and James Bowen 
were the leaders in the congregation. The latter a minister and the for- 
mer had been an elder in his native Wales. At first the little congrega- 
tion was united with the Greenfield Church. In 1833 the First Baptist 
Church of Carbondale was organized with 43 members. English speaking 
Baptists felt the need of a church and on March 1, 1848, organized the 
Berean Church. Rev. James Bowen served as pastor for a while. Rev. 
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A. Curtis became pastor in February, 1849. In 1850 during Rev. Curtis’ 
pastorate the original Methodist meeting house was purchased and moved 
to the site of the present church. Rev. E. L. Bailey, pastor for ten years, 
began a decade of service with Berean Jan. 12, 1854. In February, 1869, 
he returned to the church as pastor but not for long as on May 5, follow- 
ing, while conducting the Sunday morning service he was stricken and died 
six days later. The next pastor—Rev. J. J. Owen—died in practically the 
same manner, on the evening of Jan. 12, 1873, Rev. Owen while preaching 
suffered a stroke and died in a few hours. 

When Carbondale was founded Dundaff, in the neighboring county of 
Susquehanna, was quite a village. A road connecting Carbondale with the 
Milford-Owego turnpike at Dundaff was laid out in the fall of 1828. The 
Carbondale-Blakely turnpike road was built in the middle thirties. A 
highway to Honesdale was completed about the same time. Mail for Car- 
bondale, known in the early years of the existence of the place as Barren 
Island, was left at Clarkstown, six miles away. In August, 1829, Carbon- 
dale postoffice was established with John W. Goff as postmaster. Mr. Goff 
afterwards became sheriff of Luzerne County. The mail was taken in 
from Clarkstown twice a week. Establishment of stage lines increased 
the mail facilities until in 1835 mail matter began coming in practically 
every day from Wilkes-Barre, Providence, Honesdale, Montrose and Dun- 
daff. Mr. Goff was succeeded as postmaster in 1834 by William Eggleston. 

From a hamlet of a couple a hundred people, if that many, in 1829 
when the gravity railroad began operation Carbondale grew to a village of 
600 in 1833 with six stores and other establishments. By 1837 there were 
ten stores and by 1845 this number had increased to 13. The whole town- 
ship in 1850 had a population of 4,954. The first big fire in Carbondale, 
Sept. 28, 1850, destroyed much of the business section wiping out many 
landmarks and pioneer buildings. The fire is reported as having started 
in the home of G. W. Thomas. Several stores, three hotels, the postoffice, 
five dwellings, two newspaper plants and other small shops were destroyed. 
The people of Carbondale were not daunted by the destruction. Better 
buildings than the old were erected on the fire ruins in nearly every in- 
stance and by 1855 the town had 41 stores, 12 saloons, two brokerage 
houses and three foundries. 

The fire did more than destroy a number of old shacks. It stirred 
the populace of the town to the need of a form of government fitted to 
the community. There even began to dawn visions of a new county to be 
created out of upper Luzerne, parts of Wayne and Susquehanna counties 
with Carbondale the county seat. Carbondale town dominated the town- 
ship but that wasn’t always easy. Wilkes-Barre, the county seat, was 35 
miles away. There was no railroad connection. The roads were wretched, 
and stage coaching was not overly inviting. At a town meeting Oct. 5, 
1850, it was decided to apply for a city charter as well as to take meas- 
ures to provide the town with fire protection equipment. Hon. S. S. Ben- 
edict introduced the city incorporation bill in the Legislature. All such 
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charters at this time were granted by the Legislature. Governor Wil- 
liam F. Johnson signed the charter March 15, 1851. It will be seen from 
this that Carbondale never operated under a borough charter. Its transi- 
tion was direct from the township to a city. The charter was signed by 
Governor Johnson and by John Cessna, speaker of the House, and Ben- 
jamin Mathias, speaker of the Senate. It was the custom of the Senate 
as well as the House to elect a speaker in those days. As mentioned 
previously the town lines were laid out by P. C. Gritman. The first city 
election was held March 21, 1851. James Archbald, chief engineer for 
the D. & H. and leading citizen of the town, was elected mayor by an 
almost unanimous vote. The four select councilmen, one from each ward, 
were: Peter Campbell, Michael Flynn, Thomas Gillespie and Joseph Ben- 
jamin. The twelve common councilmen were: Daniel Scurry, Patrick 
Moffitt, Sr., Thomas Sweet, William Ball, James Clarkson, W. W. Bron- 
son, Edward Jones, Alexander Bryden, Richard Howarth, Patrick Connor, 
Terrence Powderly and Daniel Thatcher. The treasurer of the new city 
was Lewis Pughe and William Brennan clerk of the mayor’s court. John 
Lee and John Campbell were the poor masters, and George Perkins pros- 
ecuting attorney. The city charter had also included a provision for a 
court styled the mayor’s or recorder’s court. This court had fairly wide 
jurisdiction and was presided over at first by the president judge of the 
county. In 1870 the recorder or judge of the court was made elective. 
Hon. William Jessup, then president judge of the district, swore in the 
new mayor and other officials March 26, 1851. Peter Campbell was made 
chairman of select council and Michael Flynn clerk. James Clarkson was 
first president of common council and William Ball secretary. The first 
meeting of common council was in the office of Justice of the Peace Wil- 
liam Root and of select council in the rooms over Doctor Sweet’s phar- 
macy. The records show that in 1852 an ordinance was passed that pigs 
were not to be allowed to run at large in the city “whether with or with- 
out rings in their noses and whether with or without yokes or bows on 
their necks.” Another measure passed early in the same year pro- 
vided for the creation of a chimney and stovepipe inspector. This was 
a precaution against fire. 

It wasn’t until nearly two months after the clerk and prosecuting 
_attorney of the mayors’ court were sworn in that a session of the court was 
held in Carbondale. The place of the first session was the Methodist 
Church and the exact date May 13, 1851. Judge Jessup presided. A 
room in the Carbondale house was used by the juries during deliberations 
on verdict. Four cases, all for comparatively minor offenses, were dis- 
posed of at the first session of the court. By 1852 the new city had 
erected a courthouse which was destroyed by fire Feb. 4, 1859. The build- 
ing was used as a town jail as well as a court house and at the time of 
the fire one of the cells was occupied by a town character, jugged for 
intoxication, who awakening from his drunken sleep tried to light his pipe. 
Instead he set fire to his bed and met a horrible death and destroying the 
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court building. A new structure of brick, more adapted to the needs of 
the court, was immediately erected. The building still stands. It was 
used for court purposes until the court was abolished Dec. 31, 1875. Among 
those who acted as recorder of this old court was Hon. Henry M. Hoyt, 
later governor of Pennsylvania, D. N. Lathrop was the first elective re- 
corder. Mr. Perkins, first prosecuting attorney, served in that capacity 
eight years and Bernard McTighe as clerk from 1854 to 1863. On Mr. 
McTighe’s retirement he was tendered a testimonial by the court, lawyers 
and attaches for his faithful service. William Brennan, first clerk of the 
court, in later years was elected mayor of the city. 

Carbondale’s manufacturing interests, while varied, have been from 
the first more or less allied with the railroads and mines. 

As a terminal point for the gravity railroad it was natural that the 
company’s machine shops should be located in Carbondale. A small 
wooden structure sufficed at first as a company machine shop. This was 
on the site of the present shops. The original shop erected in 1831 was 
destroyed by fire in 1845. A larger plant of wood construction was im- 
mediately erected. In June, 1857, that building burned and a third shop, 
this time of stone, was put up in 1858. James Dickson was in charge. 
Up until 1870 water power was depended upon to operate the shop ma- 
chinery. That year a 30 horse power stationary engine was installed. The 
first two car shops of the company, like the first two machine shops, fell 
prey to fire. Gravity cars were built in these shops. The locomotive re- 
pair shops were erected in 1870. 

Alanson Reed and Abram Gurney established the first foundry in 
Carbondale in 1831. The location of the plant was Lincoln and Church 
streets. In 1834 William Eggleston took over Mr. Gurney’s share in the 
concern which then became known as Eggleston & Reed. Fire destroyed 
the foundry in 1835 but the plant was immediately rebuilt. In 1836 the 
firm changed to Eggleston & Wilbur and in 1837 Pierson & Co. became 
the owners and the foundry known as “The Luzerne County Stove 
Foundry.” New lathes and a steam power engine were installed and the 
concern which had previously made only car wheels began doing general 
casting. Several changes in partnership occurred between 1847 and 1873 
when J. B. Van Bergen & Co. secured control of the works which was 
moved to a new location near Dundaff Street. The company is now out of 
business. 

Peter Campbell and John Simpson were proprietors of other pioneer 
stove foundries. Mr. Campbell built the Union Stove Foundry plant in 
1842. In 1865 Frederick T. Gelder and Samuel Lister became owners. 
The foundry was on River Street. The Simpson Foundry, on Seventh 
Street, west of the river, was started about 1844. A grist mill was run 
in connection with the foundry. For several years the boiler of the 
“Stourbridge Lion” the first locomotive run in America, was used at this 
mill. After it had outlived its usefulness it was cast out and left to rust 
in the mill yard until discovered by agents of the Smithsonian Institute at 
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Washington and removed there and used in the rebuilding of the locomo- 
tive now preserved in the famous institution. In October, 1869, William 
Lindsay and Patrick Early bought the Simpson Foundry, which at this 
time was known as the J. Stuart & Co. plant. 

The Weston mill was purchased from Griswald, Wurts & Co., in 1859. 
Originally it was designed to manufacture black paint out of coal. For 
many years the Weston mill was the only flouring plant in the city. 

Hanford & Burr owned the earliest planing mill in Carbondale, erected 
in 1861, near the river. Samuel Mills became interested in the business 
in 1871 and some time later S. P. Baker was taken in as a partner and the 
firm became Mills & Baker. 

The D. & H. early had a sawmill on the river above the machine shops. 
Dalton Yarrington took over the Hollenback mill in 1851. The mill burned 
in 1861, and again in 1876. Bunnell & Co., established in 1875, varied the 
manufacture of farming implements with the manufacture of bed springs. 
N. Moon & Co. were in the carriage and wagon making business, at Bel- 
mont and Canaan streets, in 1874. E. E. Kendrick, oil refiner, was in 
business some years before he moved his plant to the west side of the 
river. Lewis Morton was Carbondale’s first marble dealer and monu- 
mental works owner. He started in 1849. Brewing of ale had its incep- 
tion in Carbondale in 1837 by a Mr. Birdsall. In 1840. Richard Howarth 
& Bros. began business on Church Street. A fire destroyed the plant in 
1849 and another one was started further up the street. This was ac- 
quired by John Nealon in April, 1859. The Nealon Brewery became a beer 
plant in 1877 when the manufacture of ale was discontinued. The Crystal 
Lake Water Company, later part of the Consolidated Water Company, 
now controlled by the Scranton Gas & Water Company, was organized in 
1858. Up to that time wells and springs were relied upon principally for 
water supply. The Crystal Lake Company’s first reservoir was on Rackett 
Brook. In 1859 also the Carbondale Gas Company was chartered. Rollo 
Manville was the first president of the company. 

In the historical souvenir of Carbondale issued by W. B. Gritman in 
1901 in connection with the semi-centennial celebration of the chartering of 
the city he mentions among some of the pioneer business men of Carbon- 
dale—Angus Cameron, Sr., Judson W. Burnham, Rutherford & Son; J. & S. 
Clark P. Moffitt, Sr. and Jr., A. Grady, J. Nealon, H. O’Neill, D. K. Morss, 
G. Frothingham, W. Root, H. Johnson, Thomas Gillespie, H. B. Jadwin, Jr., 
W. Love, P. McCabe, Sr., M. Gallagher, Mr. Garvey, T. Farrell, Sr., M. 
Flynn, J. Gorman, J. Vannan, J. H. Estabrook, G. F. Knapp, C. Benjamin, 
John Watt and R. W. Graves. 

At first the gravity railroad existed only from Honesdale to Carbon- 
dale. It began -operation in 1829. In 1846 the road was extended to 
Archbald where the D. & H. opened a mine. Later on the road was built 
to Olyphant. There were 28 planes on the road. At first its operation 
was attended with much difficulty. Tarred ropes were substituted for 
chains on the planes in 1830. Eventually wire rope was adapted: Begin- 
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with 1843 freight as well as coal was carried. Passenger service on the 
gravity was inaugurated in the fifties. At first the passenger cars were 
crude affairs. The strap rails were abandoned for T rails in 1858. The 
line between Scranton and Carbondale was rebuilt for locomotive use late 
in 1870 and regular passenger service with steam locomotives was inaugu- 
rated in 1871. Notice of the abandonment of the gravity system was 
published Oct. 28, 1898, and this service was discontinued the first of the 
following year. 

Carbondale was fortunate in escaping damage from destructive fires 
for almost a full 20 years after the town was established. Many of the 
early buildings were of log construction, consequently not very inflamable. 
Then too, building was not congested so that when a fire did occur it was 
easily confined even with the primitive fire fighting equipment, to one or 
two structures. That early thought was given to possible danger from fire 
is evident from the organization of the “Rescue Hook and Ladder” company 
in 1843. The first really destructive fire which the company was called on 
to fight was the D. & H. machine shop blaze in 1845. Just how long the 
rescue company continued active is not known but in 1847 George Love 
was foreman and John Lewis assistant foreman. There is reason to be- 
lieve that when the big fire of Sept. 28, 1850, which burned more than 60 
buildings, the community was without any or had very little fire fighting 
equipment. One of the decisions reached at the town meeting in Oct. 5, 
1850, within a week of the big fire, when the first move to secure a city 
charter was taken, was to appoint a committee of seven “to procure by 
subscription funds adequate for the purchase of engines and hose to ex- 
tinguish fires, if such should again occur.” On this committee was: James 
Archbald, James Dickson, Thomas Gillespie, Judson Clark, Anthony Miles, 
Anthony Grady and Henry Evans. Four companies—Neptune, No. 1; 
Eagle, No. 2; Rescue, No. 3, and Good Will, No. 4, were organized and 
supplied with small engines. These engines were built in the D. & H. 
shops and were, we are informed, of “little value.” James Ruthven was 
elected chief engineer in December, 1852. By the fall of 1854 all the 
companies had disbanded principally because of lack of support from the 
authorities. In the fall of 1855 after a fire which destroyed W. W. Bron- 
son’s Railway. Hotel and several other properties in the old Second ward 
citizens reorganized the Eagles and equipped the Company with a hook and 
ladder and buckets. About that time a fire engine was purchased by the 
city and the Columbia Fire Company was formed. David Prendergast was 
the first foreman; Richard Howarth and Charles B. Campbell assistants. 
The company is still in existence. 

The first two machine shops and the first two car shops of the D. & H. 
were wiped out by fires. ‘In the fire of September, 1850, the space burned 
over,” says Gritman in his souvenir history, “extended from Memorial 
Park northward on Main Street and the west side of Church Street. The 
loss was estimated at $70,000 and the insurance was about half that. 
Some 42 families were made homeless.” Careless card players are charged 
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with starting the fire which wiped out Bronson’s Hotel in 1855. Four 
years later, April 10, 1859, the first Harrison house and several stores on 
the westerly side of Main Street between Salem Avenue and city hall were 
destroyed. The fire originated in the office of Attorney Alfred Darte. 
Buildings on the easterly side of Main. Avenue from Salem Avenue south, 
were leveled by a fire Sept. 15, 1866. Probably the most destructive fire 
of the early period was on March 29, 1867, when the entire business sec- 
tion below city hall was consumed. Only $100,000 insurance was carried 
on the property which represented $200,000 in value. Forty stores and 
shops were destroyed. 

Among the more valuable properties destroyed by the fire of 1850 
were the store of Thomas Dickson, afterwards president of the D. & H.; 
the Carbondale Hotel and Peter Campbell’s store on the west side of Main 
Street, Patrick Moffitt’s store and dwelling, Gillespie & Love’s store, W. W. 
Bronson’s: Hotel, offices of the Citizen and Democrat, Dr. Thomas Sweet’s 
dwelling, Mansion house on easterly side of Main Street, Temperance Hall, 
Jesse Gardner’s dwelling and a number of other smaller buildings on 
Church Street. The fire was stopped on the westerly side of Main Street 
at the Richmond & Robinson store on Dundaff Street, at Clark & Voyle’s 
store on the easterly side of Main Street, at residence of William Wurts, 
Esq. “On the west side of Church Street the fire was stayed” we are told 
in a newspaper account of the conflagration, “at the dwelling house of Mrs. 
Johnson namely through the important aid rendered by a force pump be- 
longing to James Archbald, Esq.” Vandals helped themselves to goods 
and furnishings, “the disposition to plunder,” says an account, “exhibiting 
itself almost everywhere that goods were exposed.” 

Coal as mentioned previously was taken out in Carbondale as early as 
1824 or 1825. The first car of anthracite shipped over the gravity was 
on Oct. 9, 1829. This was mined at the foot of Davies or No. 29 plane. 
The river was diverted and a level run into the hill.. This was called 
Ingram’s level. There were no breakers to prepare the coal, evidently 
mule power had not even been adopted for hauling the coal out, for wheel- 
barrows were used in that early operation. Near old No. 1 drift on the 
opposite side of the river to Ingram’s level a tunnel was driven shortly 
after the first opening. No. 2 drift was opened in 1831. A tablet erected 
by the D. & H. and the citizens of Carbondale during the centennial cele- 
bration of 1901 near Seventh Avenue, marks the spot of the “first under- 
ground anthracite mine, opened in Carbondale, June, 1831, by Archbald 
Law, first mining engineer of the D. & H.; John Wurts, president, and 
John H. Williams, treasurer.” No. 1 shaft was the first sunk in Carbon- 
dale. That was in 1843. The “White Bridge” tunnel was started in 1865. 
The Powderly tunnel was begun in 1855, while the Powderly shaft in the 
township has been operating since 1843. The old Coal Brook breaker, long 
the largest in the United States, was erected in 1867. — 

The old Belmont mine, one of the earliest independent operations in 
Carbondale, was started in 1862. Joseph Berkett, was the original owner. 
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William Brennan, Holburn and Kelley took over the property by lease in 
1862 and in 1867 Watt & Co. became the owner. The mine was chiefly 
used to supply the local trade. 

An early report on coal deposits and method of operation in Carbon- 
dale was made to Garrich Mallery, C. D. Shoemaker and B. Dorrance by 
Professors Silliman, Hitchcock and James, of Yale. This was dated 1830 
and said: “The great works at Carbondale at the head of the valley are 
wrought like those at Mauch Chunk, as an open quarry. There is of 
course the greatest facility in coming at the coal and the water subsides 
into lower situations. They are now beginning to mine into the hill be- 
tween the roof and the pavement.” The cost of mining was about 75 cents 
a ton. The company sold its output at Kingston on the Hudson for $6 a 
ton. To tide water the transportation charge from Kingston was 50 
cents a ton. 

The first strike of Carbondale miners was in 1853 over refusal of 
demands for an advance of 214 cents a ton. The price paid was 35 cents a 
ton. C. P. Wurts was superintendent at the time. He prevailed the men 
to return to work after an idleness of several weeks. The company later 
granted the increase. 

Just as Carbondale was the scene of the first mining operation in 
Carbondale so too was it the scene of the first great mine disaster in the 
county, the whole region in fact. On Jan. 12, 1846, the roof of No. 2 drift, 
about 40 acres in all, collapsed, trapping some 60 workers, including the 
foreman, John Hosie. All were rescued but 14. Six bodies were never 
recovered. Those killed were: Peter Cawley, Henry Moore, Patrick Leon- 
ard, Patrick Clarke, Ebenezer Williams, Michael Toolan, Patrick Mitchell, 
Anthony Walsh, John Farrell, Mark Brennan, John McGrath, William 
Clines, Henry Devaney, Patrick Walker and John Brennan. It was due 
to the heroism of Superintendent Alexander Bryden that many of those 
entombed were rescued. His son Andrew was among those trapped. Bry- 
den headed a rescue party. Reaching to within hailing distance of those 
entombed Bryden crawled over and under the cave, in some places making 
an opening as he proceeded. Finally he reached Foreman Hosie, who 
was exhausted after 60 hours in the caved area. After taking Hosie out 
Bryden again entered the opening and directed those caught behind the 
cave how to get out. He finally came out himself dragging Dennis Farrell, 
who was severely injured, with him. Several years later (1851) Superin- 
tendent Bryden was presented with a compass and a case of mathematical 
instruments by the mine workers in the city in appreciation of his heroic 
act. Anthony Finnerty presented the gift. Hon. James Archbald, after- 
~ wards first mayor of the city, presided. Mr. Bryden died in 1854. 

As in most other communities at that time liquor was sold freely in 
the early days of Carbondale. Nearly every store carried a stock of 
whiskey, rum and brandy. Ale and porter were to be had in saloons. 
That all the early pioneers were not drinking men is evident from the 
formation of a temperance organization as early as 1833, when the Car- 
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bondale Temperance Society was formed. A. Manville was secretary. 
Beacon Light Division Sons of Temperance was organized in 1843. This 
society had a rather uncertain existence disbanding and reorganizing sev- 
eral times. In December, 1844, S. E. Raynor formed a temperance 
society. This organization included asnumber of the prominent men of the 
town like James Archbald, J. E. Watt, George Dickson, C. C. Jadwin, L. C. 
Hathaway, James Eaton, Edward Clarkson and others. The Father 
Mathew T. A. & B. Association which flourished among Irish Catholics 
was founded Sept. 11, 1868. By 1874 it numbered over 300 members. 

A purpose to improve culturally developed early. The Carbondale 
Lyceum was organized in 1832. Beginning with 1858 the Lyceum staged 
several dramas and other productions. Chambers Hall, Lincoln Avenue 
and Terrace Street, was the scene of these efforts. A stage was erected, 
scenery procured. The opening production was the “Golden Farmer’ 
and “The Irish Attorney.”’ The Carbondale Brass Band supplied the 
music. Hugh McComb was stage manager. 

Very early entertainments and social affairs were held in the Mansion 
house. In 1850 S. H. Pierson erected a Concert Hall. The Peak family 
was the opening attraction. Richmond’s hall was opened Jan. 25, 1856. 
Nealons Opera House, a popular old time playhouse at Main and Eighth 
streets, was erected in 1863. Destroyed by fire in 1867, a new brick struc- 
ture was erected by John Nealon. 

Mahala (Brisbie) Atkinson is given the honor of being the first child 
born in Carbondale. At the time of her birth, March 17, 1823, her father 
was a lumberman in Ragged Island. That was about the time the Wurts 
brothers began to develop the coal industry. She married A. M. Atkin- 
son, of Honesdale. To Helen Blanchard goes the honor of being the first 
child born after creation of the city of Carbondale. She married J. P. 
Foster and later moved to Iowa. 

The first telegraph line was opened to Carbondale in the early sum- 
mer of 1851. The earliest express company was the Hope Express. 

One of the most pretentious early weddings in Carbondale was the 
marriage of John M. Poore, prominent merchant and Miss Harriet Town- 
send, Feb. 9, 1831. Rev. J. H. Noble was the officiating clergyman. The 
wedding tour was a sleigh trip to Honesdale. 

Irish societies of Carbondale observed St. Patrick’s day 1843 with 
a parade. The snow was 3 feet deep but the parade was held just the 
same. 

At an election rally held in Carbondale Sept. 13, 1844, Galusha A. 
Grow, the sage of Glenwood, who afterwards played a leading part in con- 
gress, made his first political speech. At that time Grow was a Democrat. 
He aligned himself with the Republican party when that political body 
was formed a few years later. 

Welsh miners began to arrive in Carbondale in considerable numbers 
in 1832. So numerous were this class of people in the thirties and early 
forties that many merchants employed at least one Welsh speaking clerk. 
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J. J. Hetherbee organized and was the leader of the first band formed 
in 1839. In 1841 the band made a tour of towns throughout Luzerne and 
Wyoming counties. 

P. T. Barnum, the great showman, brought his “caravan, museum and 
menagerie” to Carbondale first on Sept. 17, 1851. General Tom Thumb 
was one of the attractions. 

More than 400 victims were claimed by the spotted fever outbreak in 
the fall of 1863 which lasted until the following April. The community 
was terrorized by the epidemic and many families moved away. Drs. 
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Ottman and Burr were the leaders in the fight against the scourge. The 
D. & H. brought in a couple of New York experts but they failed to offer 
any practical plans of fighting the epidemic. During the last week in 
January and the first week in February the disease carried off 71 persons. 
Rev. T. S. Ward, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, who had performed 
wonderful work in ministering to the sick and dying fell a victim to the 
disease and died Feb. 13. 

Solomon Lathrop built the first frame store building in 1828..W oH: 
Richmond began his business career in the building. He later moved to 
Scranton where he became a wealthy coal operator. Mr. Richmond died 
at Daytona Beach, Fla., March 14, 1922, at the great age of over 100 years. 
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Carbondale surrendered its original city charter on June 21, 1876, and 
accepted the provision of the act of 1874 and became a city of the third 
class. 

In a military way Carbondale always did its full duty. Thomas Mer- 
edith, son of Samuel Meredith, first*treasurer of the United States ap- 
pointed under the constitution and who settled in Carbondale Township 
about 1825, was a major in the war of 1812. A volunteer company of 
infantry was organized in Carbondale in 1845. This organization was 
known as the Jackson Guards. Col. Dennis Graham commanded. During 
the Civil War Carbondale furnished its full quota of men. Col. Alfred 
Darte commanded the first company which went out at the call for volun- 
teers in 1861. The enlistment was for three months. This company was 
attached to the First Pennsylvania Regiment. Later Captain Darte formed 
Co. K., 4th Pa., Cavalry. A number of Carbondale young men were mem- 
bers of the famous Schooley’s Battery. Colonel Monies and Captain Flynn 
organized companies which saw much service. When Lee invaded Penn- 
sylvania in 1863, three companies of emergency men commanded by ap- 
tains J. H. Brennan, T. R. Lathrop and P. G. Gritman, hurried to Harris- 
bur. Wurts Guards, commanded by James Nicol, answered an emergency 
call in September, 1862, when during the battle of Antietam it looked as if 
Pennsylvania might be invaded. This company reached Hagerstown, Md. 
All told Carbondale furnished about 1,200 men, who served either in re- 
sponding to emergency calls or in actual fighting. Fifty-nine died of 
wounds or disease during that sanguary conflict. 

The Carbondale Rifles, an independent military company, was formed 
during the trying days of August, 1877. John B. Chisholm was captain; 
Michael Quinn, first lieutenant and A. G. Nicol, second lieutenant. An- 
drew Fagan later became captain and Thomas Mooney second lieutenant. 
Company F. 13th Regiment (Van Bergen Guards), was organized Aug. 
Bilas: 

In 1901 Carbondale celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the city’s 
incorporation. On June 29, 1900, the “Semi-Centennial Association of the 
City of Carbondale” was formed with E. E. Kendrick, president. Hon. 
J. J. O’Neill, vice president; W. B. Gritman, secretary, and P. F. Connor, 
treasurer. Sixty of the leading organizations of the city affiliated with the 
association, whose purpose it was to celebrate the city’s jubilee. The cele- 
bration opened Saturday, Aug. 31, 1901, with an exhibition of historical 
articles in Trinity Parish house. Sunday, Sept. 1, there were special 
jubilee services in churches of the city. Monday, Sept. 3, was featured by 
a Civic parade, and also a parade of school children; reunion of former resi- 
dents and of the Wurts Guards. Tuesday, Sept. 3, labor and trades pa- 
rade, unveiling of monument on site of first underground coal working 
(Seventh Avenue). On Wednesday, Sept. 4, last day of the celebration, 
there was a parade of firemen, competitions and dance, band concerts and 
fireworks. John Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers, of Amer- 
ica, was a speaker at the demonstration following the Labor Day parade 
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and Hon. T. V. Powderly, a native of Carbondale, three times mayor of 
Scranton, past master workman of the Knights of Labor and commissioner 
of immigration in the McKinley administration, gave an address at the 
reunion of former residents of the city. 

Carbondale, like other communities in the Lackawanna Valley suf- 
fered from floods. When Durfee’s dam on Rocket Brook about a mile 
above the village broke on Thursday, July 18, 1850, following an excep- 
tionally heavy rain great damage to property resulted and at least two 
persons were drowned. At old No. 1 plain the flood spread out covering 
Church and Main streets. Cellars and stores were filled, the highway 
piled with debris and when the Lackawanna went over its banks several 
mines were flooded. All but two workers, miners named Davis, reached 
safety when the water broke into the mines. 

The morning of April 13, 1862, the Ball or Campbell dam on Fall 
Brook went out. The dam built about 1850 covered 50 acres. Nine per- 
sons, all living on the West Side, were drowned; several homes carried 
away; three sawmills—Campbells, Reynolds and Wademan’s, were demol- 
ished and the White Bridge swept down stream. The nine victims of the 
flood were: Timothy Flanagan, wife and two children; Dominick Burke, 
William Flanagan, Bryan Mahon, wife and child. 

In the summer of 1922 Carbondale and the upper valley generally were 
flood swept. More than a million dollars damage was done in Carbondale 
alone. . Mayfield and Jermyn also suffered heavily. The first flood was 
caused by acloud burst. On Saturday, June 3, a desultory rain of 24 hours 
had caused the Lackawanna to rise. No serious trouble was anticipated, 
however, until late in the afternoon when the heaven seemed to open and 
empty its buckets on Carbondale and the upper valley. Industries and 
mines particularly along the river lands suffered heaviest. The Delaware 
& Hudson and O. & W. tracks were washed out. No one was killed, how- 
ever. A few days later there was another heavy flood. One June 19, a 
third cloud burst east of the city again drove hundreds of people in Car- 
bondale, Mayfield and Jermyn from their homes. Highways were washed 
out. The water was four feet deep on Main Street in the principal busi- 
ness section of Carbondale. Street car traffic and steam transportation 
were completely paralized. Several families in nearby settlements had 
to be rescued from their homes. For a fourth time within less than a 
month Carbondale was flooded on July 2, 1922. The city had not yet dug 
itself out of the mud and debris of the previous floods when mountain 
brooks emptying into the Lackawanna in and above Carbondale became 
raging torrents following a great downpour of rain. In a few hours the 
river itself was over its banks, the concrete bridge at Mayfield crumbled 
under the impact of the water. Terror was added to the confusion when 
a report was spread about that No. 7 reservoir above Carbondale was in 
danger of breaking. Fortunately this proved untrue. In the electrical 
storm which accompanied the downpour Carlo Lavaro, of Green Street, 
Carbondale, was struck by lightning while at work on the flume of the 
D. & H. coal stripping and killed outright. 
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Young Men’s Christian Association of Carbondale, Pa.—The Young 
Men’s Christian Association was organized in Carbondale April, 1885, oc- 
cupying rooms in the Mitchell Block on Wall Street. Mr. L. R. Swett was 
employed as General Secretary in charge of the work. The outstanding 
features were religious meetings for men and boys, social events, educa- 
tional classes and Bible classes. Mr. Swett stayed but a few months dur- 
ing which time the foundations for a successful work were laid. He was 
succeeded by Mr. H. C. Wilson, a devout Christian man and well qualified 
in every respect to continue that which Mr. Swett had so ably begun. 
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The type of program may best be understood by a statement made by 
the President, Mr. E. C. Harden in the first Annual Report presented in 
the new Opera House on April 26th, 1886, “How great are our privileges 
in this our day, especially in the work for the good of young men. The 
Association seeks to take them at that age, when exposed to all the allur- 
ing temptations of the world and of sin, when satan surrounds them with 
fascinating and alluring enticements, and draw them away from evil in- 
fluences into a purer moral atmosphere and a higher life to point out and 
if possible induce them to accept that Saviour who is the source of all our 
high privileges.” 
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The first Board of Directors were Mr. E. C. Harden, President; Israel 
Crane, Vice-President; P. S. Joslen, Recording Secretary; G. W. Reynolds, 
Treasurer; Rev. W. Henry Platt, E. M. Peck, James E. Burr, George D. 
Couch, and Rev. D. L. Davis. 

The Carbondale Y. M. C. A. was incorporated under the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania on June 6th, 1885, and under the direction 
of a group of consecrated Christian Men rendered a service to the boys and 
young men which eternity only can reveal. 

Sixty conversions to the Christian life were reported during the first 
year, most of whom united with churches and were trained to do personal 
work. These and others were actively engaged in such types of service 
as visiting the sick, adjusting employment problems, conducting educa- 
tional classes and Bible classes, promoting gospel meetings, social 
events, etc. 

A Ladies Auxiliary was organized on July 2, 1885, to assist in recep- 
tions and entertainments. The officers were Mrs. C. O. Mellen, President ; 
Mrs. Shields, First Vice-President; Mrs. Wm. P. E. Morss, Second Vice- 
President; Miss Alice Jadwin, Secretary and Mrs. H. C. Wilson, Treasurer. 

The work was supported by voluntary subscriptions from interested 
citizens in amounts ranging from $5.00 to $100.00. In addition to the 
contributors the first annual report showed a membership of 175, classified 
as follows; Life members 3, sustaining members 84, active members 68, 
associate members 15. 

From these beginnings the Young Men’s Christian Association con- 
tinued until crowded quarters and a lack of necessary funds with which to 
provide a suitable building, led the officers temporarily to discontinue the 
work. 

The splendid building that now houses the Young Men’s Christian 
Association was made possible by the generous gift in 1913 of $10,00 from 
Misses Catherine and Anna Alexander in memory of their parents, Joseph 
and Christina Alexander, pioneer residents of Carbondale. The announce- 
ment of this gift led to a vigorous campaign sponsored by Rev. Charles Lee 
and a group of interested citizens to provide an additional $40,000 for the 
purpose of erecting a modern building housing such necessary equipment 
as gymnasium, swimming pool, showers, lockers, bowling alleys, class 
rooms, game rooms and 25 dormitory rooms. The service of Mr. Bo. 
Hockenbury of the State Committee were secured and the effort resulted in 
an oversubscription of the desired amount. 

The large plot of ground on which the building stands was presented 
to the Association by the Delaware and Hudson Railroad Company on con- 
dition that it be used exclusively for the purposes of the Association. 

The ground was broken on March 27, 1914. The corner stone laid on 
July 16,1914. The building was completed and opened on May 18th, 1915. 

The Board of Directors was then re-organized with the following of- 
ficers; Dwight L. Crane, President; N. H. Hiller, First Vice-President ; 
W. E. Bennett, Second Vice-President ; Stanley H. Smith, Recording Secre- 
tary and W. H. Bronson, Treasurer. 
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The Directors secured Frank D. Getty as General Secretary and under 
his capable leadership the building was soon crowded to capacity with 
activities for young men and boys, its employed officers and directors in 
rendering service to body, mind and spirit seeking to lead those whom it 
served into a complete unity of life with a well balanced development of the 
physical, mental and spiritual nature. 

Mr. Getty remained with the Association until the World War in 1917 
when he felt the call to serve in the camps with the boys in khaki. 

The Directors then employed Mr. Alfred Rundle as Acting Secretary 
and Business Manager and under his watchful care and economical guid- 
ance the Association came through that very trying experience which 
naturally follows a World conflict. 

Mr. Crane served the Association as President of the Board of Direc- 
tors until 1921 when he was succeeded by Mr. H. F. Clark. 

In April, 1922, Mr. Rundle tendered his resignation to the Board and 
was succeeded by James I. Ling. Mr. Ling is a native of Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., received his education in the public schools of that place and later 
attended Drakes Business College in Syracuse, N.Y. He is also a graduate 
of the Eastern Association School for the training of Employed Officers of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations. His first Association experience 
as an employed officer was in East Syracuse, N. Y., where he served as 
Assistant Secretary from September, 1913, to October, 1915. He was 
then called to East Youngstown, Ohio, as Extension Work Secretary in 
Charge of Americanization Work, shop meetings and other extension work, 
leaving East Youngstown in 1918 to accept a position in Newell, Pa., as 
General Secretary. In 1921 he was asked to open a new association build- 
ing constructed by the N. Y. O. & W. Railroad Company in Childs, Pa. He 
was stationed at that point one year and upon invitation by the Directors 
of the Carbondale Association accepted the call as their General Secretary 
on April 15th, 1922. At this writing he is just completing his sixth year 
of successful service in the Carbondale Association. 

The Y. M. C. A. affords the boys and men of Carbondale a clean, whole- 
some atmosphere where they can spend their spare time and find things 
that will interest them. The program is built around the ideal of Chris- 
tian Character Building and it is impossible to decide on any figure, in 
dollars and cents, that would tell the true worth of such an institution. 
The underlying purpose of the Young Men’s Christian Association is still 
essentially the one adopted in Parish in 1851: “The Young Men’s Christian 
Association seeks to unite those young men who regarding Jesus Christ 
as their God and Savior according to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be His 
disciples in their faith and their life and to work together to extend His 
Kingdom among Young Men.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


DUNMORE, THE LARGEST BOROUGH. 





ORIGIN OF NAME—FIRST SETTLER—BUILDING OF TURNPIKE—PIONEER BUSINESS 
MEN—SCHOOLS—RELIGION—CEMETERY—NEWSPAPER—GRAVITY RAILROAD 
—_FIRE COMPANY ORGANIZED—BANK—FIRST CATHOLICS—SOCIETIBS. 


Dunmore rejoices in the distinction of being the second most populous 
subdivision in the county. How much its contiguousness to Scranton may 
account for the growth of the borough will not be argued. Suffice to say 
that except for government Dunmore and Scranton are one and not un- 
likely will some day be consolidated. Dunmore owes its name to a request 
by Henry Drinker, in his day the big land owner in what is now Lacka- 
wanna County. He had interested an English nobleman, Sir Charles Au- 
gustus Murray, son of the Earl of Dunmore, in his plan for developing the 
Lackawanna Valley, particularly building a railroad over the Moosics to 
the Delaware and was promised financial assistance for his projects by the 
titled Englishman. In gratitude he urged on the pioneer people of “Buck- 
town,” which was the earliest name of the village, to call the place Dun- 
more. That was back in the thirties of the last century. Whether Sir 
Charles Murray ever actually set foot on Dunmore soil is speculative. He 
visited Drinker at the family home in Clifton Township, hunted the region 
round about but there is no record of his having tarried in “Bucktown.” 
Let it be added his promise of financial help for Drinker’s project never 
materialized. Some months after his return to England he wrote Drinker 
he was unable to raise the needed money. 

Dunmore was originally part of old Providence Township. It has 
an area of 8.23 miles and an average elevation of 1,000 feet above sea level. 
Its area at the time of incorporation was somewhat larger. A slice of 
territory was lapped off when Roaring Brook Township was organized and 
a small portion annexed to Scranton. The old Connecticut-Cobb road ran 
through the town following the route of present day Drinker Street. Wil- 
liam Allsworth, a Connecticut shoemaker, settled at the “corners” in 1783. 
He built a log cabin, made a clearing in the primeval forest and opened an 
inn, which was visited frequently by settlers on their way to Wyoming. 
In 1795 John West, Charles Dolph and John Cary came as neighbors to 
Allsworth at the “corners.’”’ In the next few years Phillip Swartz, Edward 
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Lunnon, Isaac Dolph, Levi Depuy and John Brown came in. Abundance 
of deer in the woods round about Allsworths, and roast venison, a perma- 
nent fixture on the menu at the inn, is generally understood to have 
prompted the pioneers of the region to call the little hamlet of half dozen 
houses “Bucktown.” Later when the*first footpath from Blakely to the 
Roaring Brook crossed the Wyoming or Connecticut road at Allsworth, it 
also became known as the “Corners.” About 1809 Stephen Tripp erected 
a sawmill and later a gristmill, “Bucktown’s” original industries, on the 
Roaring Brook at No. 6. 

What may be said to have been the first impetus to the community 
round about Allsworth’s came with the building of the Philadelphia and 
Great Bend (Drinker) turnpike between 1820 and 1826. Henry Drinker, 
chief promoter of the turnpike, opened a store and tavern at the “Corners.” 
When Drinker, a decade or so later turned his thoughts and efforts to a 
canal up the Lackawanna from Pittston to present day Scranton and a 
railroad through Dunmore over the Moosics and told of the promised 
financial aid from the son of the Earl of Dunmore, the little colony quickly 
assented to his proposal to call the place Dunmore. While Drinker tried 
his best to put Dunmore on the map it really remained for the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company, as Dr. Hollister says in his history to “turn the 
pasture fields into a town liberal in the extent of its territory and diversi- 
fied by every variety of life.” To John B. Smith of revered memory, 
more than to any other single individual does Dunmore owe its pre-em- 
inence. The Pennsylvania Coal Company and its works have been the 
borough’s chief standby for three quarters of a century and more. 

Dr. Orlo Hamlin was Dunmore’s first physician. His coming is set 
down as 1813. He tarried but a year going to Salem, Wayne County. 
Joseph Tanner was the first blacksmith. The original turnpike store was 
a small affair. The first real merchandising emporium was opened in 1845 
by C. W. Potter. J. D. Boyle opened his store in 1853. James Yates is 
credited with being the earliest wagon maker in Dunmore. The year be- 
fore the turnpike was completed the first school was opened. It was 
occasionally used for church purposes as well. This first school was built 
on North Blakely Street where the William Penn School now stands. With 
the building of the gravity railroad the community need for a postoftice 
became apparent. One was opened Dec. 17, 1849, with George P. Howell 
as postmaster. Succeeding him in order as postmaster were: Daniel 
Swartz, Francis Quick, Henry Summers, S. W. Ward, George M. Black, 
A. F. Weidner, Henry Summers, J. G. Bone, D. W. Himrod, Thomas J. 
Duggan, P. J. Duggan, Bridget T. Mooney, Frank McDonald, and Marcus 
Bishop. The Dunmore postoffice was merged with Scranton on the in- 
auguration of free delivery of mail Feb. ee LOU, 

Up to 1868 Dunmore had ungraded schools. The school houses were 
small and poorly equipped. During 1868 the “Old Brick” high school was 
built. It was two stories in height and built to accommodate the students 
of four schools. The first principals were Wells, Vanamie, Supplee and 
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Lamont. According to the report for 1869 Dunmore at that time had 
seven teachers. The salary was $52 per month for male teachers and $28 
for female teachers. L. R. Fowler became principal of the “Old Brick” in 
1872 and continued in that capacity until 1892. In 1890 the old school was 
demolished and replaced with a much larger structure which was destroyed 
by fire about five years later. In 1892 Prof. J. B. Hawker became prin- 
cipal of the high school and borough superintendent of schools. He was 
succeeded next year by Prof. John E. Williams. Musical instruction was 
inaugurated in 1893 by Prof. D. T. Johns. The business department of 
the high school was organized in 1899-1900 with Miss Daisy L. MacCrary 
as principal. Charles F. Hoban was made borough superintendent in 
1902. During his nearly two decades of services Dunmore schools forged 
ahead and won an outstanding place in public educational circles of the 
state. To W. W. Jones and Mrs. Martha Matthews Owens must be given 
credit for the wonderful progress in music of the borough schools during 
Dr. Hoban’s time as superintendent. The Alfred Mosley Commission 
(British) commented favorably on this feature of Dunmore school work. 
For a second time the high school was destroyed by fire May 30, 1908. 
The new structure was occupied Feb. 1, 1909. 

With the carving out of the boroughs of Providence, Hyde Park and 
Scranton, Dunmore found itself left in Providence Township. Accordingly 
early in 1862 a movement was launched to have a borough created. This 
was authorized April 10, that year. The borough hall on South Blakely 
Street was erected in 1887. Calvin Spencer was the first burgess and 
F. D. Brown first borough clerk. Edward Loughlin was elected justice of 
the peace in 1865. 

Even though conditions under which the very early settlers in Dun- 
more lived were hard and primitive, the Maker was not forgotten. Reli- 
gious services were held in the home of William Letchworth on Drinker 
turnpike previous to 1825. Later the first school built in 1826 was used 
for this purpose. Rev. James Cullen, a pioneer Catholic priest, held serv- 
ices in 1852 for the Irish Catholics attracted to Dunmore from Carbondale 
by the gravity railroad and opening of the mines. “In 1854” Prof. Dayton 
Ellis, for many years principal of the high school says, ‘‘a church was built 
on the present site of the Presbyterian Church on Chestnut Street and 
was used by several different denominations. This was the first church 
built in Dunmore.” Rev. Edmund Fitzmaurice was the first pastor of the 
earliest Catholic Church, St. Simons, built in 1856. The first Methodist 
Church was built in 1861 and the present.church of that denomination in 
1881. The Christian Church was dedicated about 1870; Episcopal Church 
in 1895; St. Anthony’s (Italian) Catholic in 1894 and All Saints (Slavish) 
Catholic in 1905. 

Dunmore cemetery, on North Blakely Street, was first used in 1828 
when Levi Depuy set aside an acre of land for a burial ground. Gabriel 
Dunning, who died in 1828, is said to have been the first person buried 
there. The cemetery now covers over 35 acres. St. Mary’s cemetery 
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dates back to about the time St. Mary’s Church was built. Mt. Carmel, 
another Catholic burial place, was blessed by Bishop O’Hara in 1892. 
Forest Hill cemetery is in Dunmore. 

Back in the early eighties Frank P. Woodward, of Wayne County, who 
had experience in journalism in Hawley, Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, 
launched The Dunmore Pioneer, a weekly paper in the borough. A fire 
June 27, 1889, destroyed the publication office and Mr. Woodward made no 
effort to revive the project. The Dunmorean, a weekly, was established 
in 1912 by sons of P. A. Barrett, veteran Scranton journalist. 

The Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf and Marywood Seminary 
and College, and the Country Day School (an exclusive school for chil- 
dren) are located in Dunmore. 

The Scranton Gas & Water Company supplies Dunmore with gas 
and water, although some years ago an attempt was made to establish a 
Dunmore controlled gas company. W. W. Scranton, president of the 
Scranton company checked the move and later on as a precaution acquired 
the charter of the Dunmore company. Two storage reservoirs of the 
water company are in Dunmore. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Company gravity railroad, running between 
Pittston and Hawley and which passed through Dunmore, was completed 
in 1849. The Pennsylvania for a time maintained a passenger service 
as well as handling of freight and coal. The railroad and coal company 
was absorbed by the Erie and Wyoming Valley Railroad Company in 1884, 
the gravity system abandoned, locomotive power installed about the same 
time the shops were built in the borough. The Erie and Wyoming Valley 
Company, which was a standing threat against the domination of the big 
anthracite carrying roads was acquired by the Erie Railroad in 1901 at a 
time when the independent coal operators were threatened to extend its 
line to tidewater. The D. L. & W. Railroad Company was built through 
Dunmore in 1855. In 1855 also a short line railroad was built from Green- 
ville, now Nay Aug, through Dunmore to Jessup. The road was abandoned 
a few years later. The Winton branch of the D. L. & W. was built through 
Dunmore about 1874 to transport coal from Winton. The Laurel Line 
Electric third rail system had a branch line into the Little England section 
of Dunmore, put in operation June 20, 1904. The first horse car from 
Scranton over the Peoples’ line was run in 1869. The first electric car to 
the Corners Dec. 11, 1888. 

The first coal mined in the borough was taken from the drifts at the 
outcrop of the three Dunmore veins on the hill east of the present office of 
the Pennsylvania Coal Company in 1850. The coal was loaded on the 
gravity cars from a trestle about 300 feet from the foot of No. 6 plane. 
The Spencer shaft is the oldest in Dunmore. It was sunk in 1855. Gypsy 
Grove shaft was sunk in 1857, No. 5 shaft in 1882 or 1883. The breaker 
was built in 1884. No. 1 shaft was sunk in 1885, breaker completed in 
1888. The first train over the Pennsylvania gravity was run June 10, 
1850. 
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Bucket brigades were relied upon to fight fires in Dunmore until 1885. 
On March 25th that year a number of boys organized the Columbia Hose 
Company. They procured quarters in a small frame building in the rear 
of the Keystone garden. Victor Burschel was made foreman. The fol- 
lowing month a permanent organization was effected, the name changed 
to Independent Hose Company No. 1 of Dunmore. A four-wheeled hose 
cart made by the members of the company was the first equipment of this 
company. Young men from the upper part of the town shortly after- 
wards organized the Neptune Chemical Company, procured a two-wheeled 
chemical cart. Later on, however, the company was changed into a hose 
company as the chemical equipment was inadequate. These two compa- 
nies were recognized by the town council and in 1887 Jabez B. Dante was 
elected chief. In 1901 the O. S. Johnson Hose Company was organized in” 
the lower part of the town. This is now known as T. F. Quinn Hose Com- 
pany. The John B. Smith Hose Company was organized in 1893 with a 
membership of 50. Quarters were purchased on Chestnut Street, the 
company was named after the late John B. Smith. In 1892 the Electric 
Engine Company was organized, with 50 members, secured quarters in the 
Petersburg section. In 1912 the Eclipse Hose Company was organized in 
the northeast section of the town. At first it was known as the A. D. 
Spencer Hose Company. The name was changed to Eclipse following a re- 
organization. The fire department of the borough has had the following 
chiefs: J. B. Dante, F. E. Wagner, Victor Burschel, James J. QO Hara "Joa 
Teevan, John D. O’Neil, Luther Wert, John L. Decker and Frank J. 
Murphy. The drill team of the Independent Company has brought honors 
to Dunmore, having won prizes at Bloomsburg, Mahanoy City, Mt. Carmel, 
Shenandoah, Hazleton, Pottsville and other places. In the fire of Nov. 24, 
1891, the Neptune Company’s quarters were destroyed as well as its 
apparatus. The first equipment for the John B. Smith Company—a two- 
wheeled hand-cart—was donated by a number of other prominent citizens. 
Fire Chief Frank J. Murphy is a member of the Thomas F. Quinn Company. 

Up until 1902 Dunmore depended on Scranton for banking facilities. 
That year the Fidelity Deposit and Discount Bank, of Dunmore, was or- 
ganized. The first president was P. J. Horan. In 1910 another bank— 
the First National—was organized in the borough with M. J. Murray as 
president. Both banks are well conducted, with combined deposits of 
over $4,000,000. George C. Nye, a Dunmorean and a member of one of 
the oldest and most respected families of the borough, is cashier of the 
First National Bank, of Scranton, the largest bank in Pennsylvania outside 
of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

Roman Catholicism took root in Dunmore with the building of the 
gravity and the opening of the mines. The first Catholics came from 
Carbondale and were: William Lynett, Anthony Melvin, Martin Higgins, 
James Flynn, Garrett Nash, Hugh Flynn and Michael Crane. For a time 
they went to Scranton to attend service. Then for a period mass was said 
at the home of Garrett Nash by Rev. James Cullen. In 1855 the present 
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church site was purchased from Charles Potter as was land for cemetery 
purposes. The church was dedicated in 1856 and was called St. Simon the 
Apostle. James and Thomas Brehony, carpenters, who afterwards be- 
came priests, worked on the structure. Father Moses Whitty said the 
first mass in the church. Rev. E. W: Fitzmaurice became the first resi- 
dent priest serving until 1870. He was succeeded by Rev. Michael O’Brien, 
a member of the first class ordained by Bishop O’Hara after creation of the 
diocese of Scranton. A short time after during an outbreak of smallpox 
Father O’Brien contracted the malady while attending a Catholic down 
with the disease and died within a few days. Rev. Gerald McMurray, who 
succeeded Father O’Brien, remained as pastor until his death March 28, 
1896. He built a new church. Father McMurray’s charge up to 1884 
took in all that stretch of territory east of Dunmore to Stroudsburg. One 
of his missions was at Gouldsboro borough. Moscow parish was carved 
out of the charge in 1884. The name of the Dunmore church and parish 
was changed to St. Mary’s of Mt. Carmel in the nineties. Rev. J. B. Don- 
lin, who followed Father McMurray, died Oct. 11, 1891. Rev. John J. 
Ruddy and Rev. A. T. Broderick, in order, were the next pastors.. Rt. Rev. 
A. J. Brennan, auxiliary bishop of Scranton, was named pastor of St. 
Mary’s on Father Broderick’s death. In the fall of 1926 Bishop Brennan 
was assigned to the See of Richmond and Rev. M. E. Loftus made adminis- 
trator of the parish. Dunmore gave many men to the priesthood, most 
notable among them Rt. Rev. E. H. Garvey, first bishop of Altoona diocese 
and Rt. Rev. Monsignor T. F. Coffey, of Carbondale. 

_ A Catholic total abstinence or Father Mathew Society, was organized 
in Dunmore in June, 1869. John Black was the first president. Along 
about 1875 there was a rift in the organization following a number of 
the younger members withdrawing and forming the Young Men’s Tem- 
perance, Literary and Benevolence Society. This society purchased a site 
and erected a hall on Chestnut Street. Some years ago the property came 
into possession of St. Mary’s Parish. The hall has been demolished and 
the Society since disbanded. The Emerald T. L. & B. Society was formed 
1880. Originally it was called the Frogtown Society but when a charter 
was sought in 1888 preliminary to the erection of a hall on upper Drinker 
Street, Judge Archbald suggested a change in name. Division 53, A. O. H.. 
was organized in Oct. 15, 1893, chartered in 1894. William P. Cronin was 
one of the organizers, Martin McCormack was the first president, William 
P. Cronin financial secretary, William Walsh recording secretary, Patrick 
O’Boyle treasurer. A cadet society was organized by the original Father 
Mathew Society. E. J. Lynett, owner and editor of the Scranton Times, 
was financial secretary and later librarian of the cadets. 
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Archbald.—Although the “Ridge” had been settled by Welsh farmers 
as early as 1831, and some logging had been done nearby it was not until 
1845 with the building of the Gravity from Carbondale that Archbald 
proper began to assume even the proportions of a village. John D. Jones, 
John Evans and Daniel and Evan Price, were the original settlers at Eynon 
or Welsh Hill as it was long known. They were farmers and the year after 
they located were joined by a half dozen other countrymen and their 
families. In their number was Rev. John Davis, a Calvanistic Methodist. 
Irish immigrants made up the pioneers in “valley” or what is now the 
town of Archbald. The first of these were Patrick Gilmartin, Thomas 
Swift, Frank Healey and M. M. Gilroy. Their coming is fixed as 1845, the 
year before the opening of the White Oak mine and building of the Gravity 
road. All were employed on the latter work. Fully a score of families 
moved in the following year. The original Irish and Welsh settlements 
were augmented in a few years by colonies of Germans and English. In 
the seventies a number of Bohemians took up residence in Archbald but 
moved west within a little while, taking advantage of the government’s 
offer of free land in Nebraska. ‘‘Welsh Hill” or Eynon as now called is 
populated today by Slavs and Latins. Archbald proper still retains much 
of its Celtic flavor although there remains a goodly sprinkling of Germans. 

At first the new terminal of the gravity railroad was known as White 
Oak Run. It was on the suggestion of Alvar Eaton that the name was 
later changed to Archbald, in honor of James Archbald, chief engineer in 
charge of the building of the railroad to the town. Archbald Borough 
was carved out of Blakely Township in 1877 and John B. Lack elected first 
burgess. Mining from the beginning has been practically the only indus- 
try in Archbald. It is unfortunate that some of the millions taken from 
the borough in over 80 years since the first mine was opened has not been 
put back for other industries against the day when anthracite will be ex- 
hausted. 
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Located about half way between Scranton and Carbondale, Archbald 
early held a position of importance in the development of the valley. The 
first turnpike from Providence followed the present back road route and 
passed through the Welsh settlement on the “Ridge.” The opening of the 
Providence-Carbondale turnpike (Main»Street) made Archbald a stopping 
place for the stage. The Gravity railroad gave the town easy access to 
Carbondale. Later when the railroad was extended to Olyphant, it was 
possible to get to Scranton with no great difficulty. Once the mining and 
shipping of coal began in earnest in 1846 and settlers began to come in, 
stores, taverns and schools were opened. The postoffice was established 
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in 1847 with G. H. Snyder in charge. A man named Cannon had the first 
hotel which he opened in 1846. That same year saw D. H. Taylor & Co.’s 
general store begin business. Peter Welsh, Thomas Healey, John P. Farn- 
ham, Patrick Moyles, John C. Peters, Thomas Kenny and Patrick Gilmar- 
tin were also early business men of the town. John P. Farnham in the 
early fifties had a sawmill. John J. Swift is credited with being the first 
child born in the town. 

According to Prof. James H. White, for many years borough superin- 
tendent of schools, the first school in the town was a private one opened in 
1846 and taught by Miss Elvira Munson, an aunt of General Osborne, of 
Wilkes Barre. The building was located near the present St. Thomas 
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Aquinas Catholic Church. Wright (some say James) Savage succeeded 
Miss Munson but taught only a brief time. Alexander Farnham was the 
first public school teacher. The building was on Academy Street. Later 
Mr. Farnham went to Wilkes-Barre, became a lawyer. Selinas Lewis, “a 
scholar of much attainment,” opened a high grade private school in 1858. 
Students were received from Carbondale and nearby towns. Mr. Lewis 
was an uncle of John R. Jones afterwards district attorney of the county. 
Among the pupils at this school was the late Rt. Rev. E. A. Garvey, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Altoona diocese. Before 1875 the town schools were 
not graded. With the building of a high school that year a graded system 
of education was introduced. Hon. P. J. White was the first principal, 
1875 to 1880. In 1880 the town had the anomoly of two school boards— 
Gilroy and Miller—during which two separate sets of schools were main- 
tained. The principals during the next few years were Prof. Robert Shill, 
James H. White, P. H. Kearney and Miss Margaret Foote. Prof. R. N. 
Davis, now curator at the Everhart Museum, was high school principal 
from 1884 to 1897 when Prof. W. A. Kelly succeeded him. Prof. Kelly 
was made superintendent of borough schools in 1904. Among the very 
distinguished men of letters and medicine who received their early educa- 
tion in Archbald schools (the town was his birthplace), is Dr. James J. 
Walsh, dean Fordham University college of medicine, New York. Hon. 
William H. Stanton, later a judge, congressman, member of the legislature 
and state senator, was teacher in Archbald before taking up law and mov- 
ing to Scranton. 

The Delaware & Hudson Company opened the White Oak mine, the 
first in the town, in 1845. In 1859 the White Oak was sold to Judge Birds- 
eye, of New York, and operated under lease for a few years. At first coal 
was shipped “run of mine.” The breaker was built in 1860. Hosie & Jad- 
win leased the property turning it over to John Jermyn in 1863. He was 
succeeded in 1865 by the Boston & Lackawanna Coal Co. which purchased 
the property outright. In 1870 the property was again purchased by the 
D. & H. Edward Jones, who had charge of the White Oak from 1854 to 
1858, joined with Alvar Eaton, George Simpson and Dr. Robert Wescott in 
organizing Eaton and Company which began a mining operation on the 
West Side. Dr. Wescott retired from the firm in 1860 and on the death 
of Mr. Eaton in 1874 the interest of his estate was taken over by the sur- 
viving partners who operated as Jones & Simpson. The Tinklepaugh Coal 
Co., which began operating at the Ridge in 1856, gave up in 1862 and later 
the holdings were taken over by A. Carey and Jones, Simpson & Co. 

The Archbald Water Company was established in 1875. James J. 
Williams was the first president. The dam was located two miles east of 
the town. In 1878 Dr. John J. Foote was elected president of the com- 
pany while in 1879 George Bishop became superintendent. Dr. John 
Foote opened the first drug store in the town. The Archbald Bank opened 
for business April 5, 1909, with a capital of $50,000. 
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For several years after the formation of Archbald borough there was 
dispute regarding the southern boundary. The Peck lands were found to 
be in Archbald and Blakely. The owners wanted all in Blakely and the 
court so ordered. It was not, however, until 1892 that a definite line was 
fixed. i 

During the Civil War Archbald furnished its full quota of men. De- 
spite this the town like many another in state and country had its draft 
riot. Patrick Gilmartin, an exemplary man of 54, a pioneer in the borough 
and a prominent merchant, was killed by a volley fired by a marshal’s 
posse Oct. 18, 1862. Mr. Gilmartin had no part in the rioting. He was 
passing from his house to his store at the time. 

The Archbald glacial pot hole, the largest in the world, is located on 
the Hackley tract at Eynon. It was discovered by Patrick Mahon, a miner 
employed by Jones & Simpson Co. in April, 1883. The pot hole surpasses 
in size the much more noted ones in Switzerland and has been visited by 
prominent scientists and thousands of other visitors. Col. Hackley ap- 
propriated $500 for the preservation of the pot hole and under the direc- 
tion of Edward Jones a stone enclosure was built around it. Numerous 
other pot holes have since been uncovered in various parts of the borough. 
J. P. Lesley, state geologist, when informed of the discovery, explained 
that the holes are the relics of the glacial period and are the direct result 
of rocks swirling around in the depressions in the valley bed. He esti- 
mated that the ice at Archbald during the glacial period was at least 2,000 
feet thick. The tract in which the pot hole is located is now owned by the 
Lackawanna Historical Society. 

Home theatricals furnished about the only amusement for early Arch- 
baldians. In May, 1866, the Archbald Young Men’s Institute was organ- 
ized with Hon. W. H. Stanton as president. Its purpose was educational 
and recreational. Many of the more progressive young men of the town 
joined the institute which staged its first production, “The Drunkard” in 
Ort’s Hall, on South Main Street. As an added feature there were several 
scenes from “Hamlet.” Dr. John Foote encouraged the society acting as 
one of the committee to select the casts for productions and painting the 
necessary scenery. A performance a month was given and in 1867 the 
company gave a week’s performances in the old city courthouse in Carbon- 
dale. In 1869 Ort’s Hall was destroyed by fire and the Institute fell by 
the wayside but was reorganized again as “The Archbald Institute” when 
Swift’s Hall was used. 

The Father Mathew Catholic Total Abstinence Society was organized 
Feb. 12, 1880. James T. White was first president. Archbald Lodge, No. 
392, I.O. O. F., was instituted July 4, 1850, with L. S. Watres, N. G. Re- 
bekah Lodge, No. 85, chartered in Peckville in 1877, removed to Archbald 
in June that year. The charter members numbered 16. John G. Berry 
was the first N. G. and Katie Rall, V. G. 

The Centennial Cornet Band organized in 1873. Edward F. Belding 
was teacher and leader. The Schiller Cornet Band was formed in 1878. 
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Mr. Belding was also the leader. Father Mathew Hall was opened Nov. 
10, 1882. The initial performance in the hall was “A Celebrated Case,” 
with a cast made up largely of Archbald Institute members. The ‘Dublin 
Dan” company performed in Moyles Hall in the seventies. 

Fred Goehrs is credited with the first attempt to start a newspaper in 
the borough. That was in the early sixties. He had type and a press 
shipped in from New York but when the equipment arrived Goehrs 
couldn’t raise the necessary money and so the machinery was sent back to 
the factories. Goehrs went away about the same time and never returned. 
Several men of the town about 20 years later launched the Archbald News 
which was set up and printed in Scranton. Its life was a short. but lively 
one. The first number of the Truth was brought out in Archbald in 1882. 
The office was on Hill Street. Its projectors moved it to Scranton within 
a year or so, where it ran as a weekly for a time and finally developed with 
a daily the Scranton Truth which had a prosperous career of 30 years or 
so. A Mr. Gould made the next venture with the Archbald Bee in 1894. 
Two weeks saw its ends. Undismayed by failure of others A. F. McNulty 
and Miss Nellie O’Donnell in 1894 started the Archbald Citizen. Following 
Mr. McNulty’s death the Citizen became the property of Hon. P. A. Phil- 
bin in October, 1898. In 1909 he sold the publication and plant to W. D. 
McHale and F. A. Lally present owners. The Citizen is now housed in a 
building of its own on Church Street and is a profitable as well as sprightly 
sheet. 

Rev. John Davis, who came to the “Ridge” with the second lot of 
Welsh settlers, organized the Welsh Calvanistic Methodist Church in 1834. 
A building was erected in 1848. He died in 1866. The First Presbyterian 
Church was organized in Blakely Center April 23, 1839, by Rev. J. R. 
Mosier, of Carbondale, and Rev. J. B. Graves, of Honesdale. From about 
1842 until October, 1852, the church was destitute of a regular pastor or 
supply. It disbanded at that time letters were granted for the formation 
of a new congregation forming at Archbald. Rev. H. Herrick was stated 
supply until 1855. A reorganization was effected in April 1866. 

Rev. Father Prendergast, of Carbondale, founded St. Thomas Aquinas 
Catholic Church in 1850 when a frame building was erected. Father Mc- 
Swiggan was the first resident pastor. He was succeeded by Rev. John 
Loughran in 1870 and the corner stone of a new and bigger church laid in 
1873 by Rt. Rev. William O’Hara, bishop of Scranton. In. a determined 
effort to pay off the debt on the church in 1878, members of the congrega- 
tion through an arrangement with the D. & H., Jones & Simpson, John 
Jermyn and Filer and Livy worked an extra week and raised the necessary 
amount. Rev. N. J. McManus was pastor at the time. Father McManus 
was succeeded by Rev. P. T. Roche who died while on a visit to Boston. 
Next came Rev. J. V. Moylan who in 1892 was transferred to Hazleton. 
Rev. G. J. Lucas was acting pastor until the appointment of Rev. T. J. 
Comerford in the fall of 1892. The present pastor is Rev. M. F. Manley. 
Bishop Hoban on an occasion said that “Archbald had given more of 
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its sons and daughters to the holy cause of religion than any other parish 
in the diocese.” St. Thomas’ parish hall was dedicated in November, 
1914, with Hon. Michael J. Ryan, of Philadelphia, as the orator of the 
occasion. During the draft riots of 1863 or 64 it is told that Father 
John’s name was among those subject to draft. He submitted to the 
order of the government but objected to indignities during the course of 
the examination. Father John, however, didn’t have to go to war as 
James Brennan offered himself as a substitute. 

German Lutherans built a church in the early fifties. It was 
destroyed by fire in 1858, rebuilt and burned again in 1863. Within a 
little while thereafter the present brick church of that denomination 
was built. Rev. E. D. Kiefel was the first pastor. 


Blakely.—Blakely Borough territorially represents only a small part 
of what was once Blakely Township and which took in all the Lackawanna 
Valley north of Scranton up to and including Carbondale. Out of Blakely 
Township was carved Blakely, Archbald, Dickson City, Throop, Winton, 
Olyphant boroughs. Carbondale Township was formed from Blakely 
and Greenfield Townships. Carbondale City and Mayfield Borough were 
taken out of Carbondale Township, Jermyn Borough from Blakely. The 
township is now non existence. The jurisdiction of the Blakely poor dis- 
trict conforms to the original township boundaries. Commissioners 
appointed in 1880 apportioned the floating indebtedness among the bor- 
oughs. Blakely is now generally referred to as Peckville. 

Blakely Township was formed in 1818 from Providence and Green- 
field Townships. The lines of the certified township of Providence orig- 
inally ran to about the present day Olyphant. Blakely Borough was cre- 
ated Aug. 27, 1867. It was the first subdivision carved out of Blakely 
Township if we except the parcel taken in 1831, which with a section from 
Greenfield constituted what became Carbondale Township. Blakely was 
named after Captain Jonathan Blakely, who commanded the American 
sloop “‘Wasp” in the battle with the British sloop “Avon” in 1814. 

Little did the early settlers in Blakely, who directed their industry to 
clearing the timber and farming, realize the wealth in coal that was 
theirs. That they should have sold the mineral rights or leased them at 
a ridiculously low figure, as many did, is not surprising when it is under- 
stood that a majority of the inhabitants of the township up to 1825 or 
1830 and even later, had never seen a coal fire or grate. Out of the 
bosom of Blakely hundreds of millions of tons of the finest anthracite 
has been taken, enriching great railroads, mining company stockholders 
and individuals—absentee owners for the most part. Mining has been 
carried on in one part or another of the old township for a full 100 years: 
and there is still as much if not more coal unmined than has been taken 
out. Nature’s face has been scarred by many mining operations and in 
some parts caves and settlings have done much damage to surface prop- 
erties. That old Blakely is still a great anthracite industrial center is 
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due to nature’s lavish gifts, not to any particular effort by those who 
profited most from the taking of these gifts. 

Earliest settlers in the Lackawanna Valley located in what is now 
Scranton, Taylor and Old Forge. Timothy Stevens, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier from Westchester, N. Y., was first to make a clearing in Blakely. 
He brought his family with him. When Stevens built a rude hut near 
the present day Dickson City in 1786, that section was in Providence 
Township. In 1795 Nicholas F. Leuchens, an eccentric German, threw 
up a log cabin where Peckville now stands. Captain John Vaughn made 
a pitch in the township in 1797 and Moses Dolph in 1798. In 1814 Stevens 
built a grist mill on the Lackawanna above Priceburg which later became 
known as Mott’s Mill. This was the first mill of its kind north of Provi- 
dence. Of the eight mills in old Providence Township in 1800 two were 
located in that part which afterwards was taken to help form Blakely. 
These were operated by Captain John Vaughn and Stevens. 

Of Nicholas Leuchens, second settler in Blakely, an interesting 
account is given by Dr. Hollister in his History of Lackawanna. Leuchens 
had been a merchant in Hamburg. He fled his native land to escape 
conscription, landing in Philadelphia in 1795. Leuchen was cultured, 
fond of display, a clever linguist. From Wilkes-Barre, whither he , 
repaired—shortly after reaching Philadelphia, Leuchen wandered up the 
Lackawanna Valley to the present location of Peckville, where he elected 
to build himself a home in the woods was two miles or so north of Tim- 
othy Stevens’ clearing. He took possession of some 500 acres of land. 
Hollister says that this eccentric character, who had a special dread of 
ghosts, taught school in Wilkes-Barre in 1806. Leuchens with the years 
heavy upon him appears to have lost his farm and some time later, 
returned to Philadelphia where he died. 

Elder John Miller, of the Abingtons, in 1856 gave to Dr. Hollister his 
recollection of the Lackawanna Valley in 1804 as he remembered it. 
Of what later became Blakely he said: “The Vaughan farm was occupied 
by John Tripp. The orchard spread over the meadow on the western 
bank of the Lackawanna at Priceburg. Upon the Luke and Michael 
Decker farm, (later purchased by Price & Pancoast), lived William 
McDaniel. Priceburg stands on the Decker farm. Above Leuchens the 
axe had rung only to mark the course of the trapper or trade coming 
from Pleasant Mount and but a single cabin stood in between. Blakely, 
Carbondale. Rushdale (Jermyn), Archbald and Jessup, had no impulse 
even toward a settlement, nor was there a township formed in the valley 
north of Providence. Upon the farm known as Dolph’s, in Olyphant, 
lived Moses Dolph, father of Alexander and grandfather to Edward Dolph; 
immediately below Samuel Ferris, won by hard toil a resting place for 
his young family. From Ferris’s to John Secor’s it was nothing but 
woods.” Secor’s was in what is now Throop about two miles from Dun- 
more corners. 
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An idea of the primitive life in Blakely in early days is gained by 
remembering that no bridge spanned the Lackawanna above what is 
now the gas house bridge in Scranton; there were no schools or churches, 
nor mills. “Slocum’s” at Slocum Hollow, was the nearest mill. Wolves 
were numerous and bold so much so that cattle and sheep had to be kept 
in a strong enclosure; the nearest store was in Wilkes-Barre, pine knots 
were used for lighting; sweet fern substituted for tea; markings upon 
trees through the woods directed the path of the pioneer. 

Blakely was without a real highway until about 1826 when the 
Luzerne and Wayne County road was authorized. In 1824 a postoffice 
was established in Blakely and N. Cottrell was appointed postmaster. 
Mail was received once a week or so. The D. & H. gravity railroad built 
from Honesdale to Carbondale in the latter part of the 1820-1830 decade, 
was not extended down the valley to Archbald until the middle forties 
following. Some years later the gravity was further extended to Oly- 
phant and eventually the D. & H. reached into Scranton. Up to 1845 
only one mine—White Oak, at Archbald—had been opened in the whole 
valley between Carbondale and Scranton. In 1840 the population of all 
Blakely Township was but 570. Elisha Potter was the first justice of the 
peace in the township. Prior to the D. & H. exending its system from 
Carbondale to Scranton a line of stages carried passengers from Scranton 
to Carbondale. For many years, “10 Mile Tavern,” north of Priceburg, 
was the only house of public entertainment in the township. The earliest 
church denomination in the township was the Baptist, which from 1820 
to 1843 was a branch of the Baptist society, of Greenfield. The first 
industry aside from mining and lumbering, was the sash and door factory 
of Samuel Peck & Bro., at Peckville, established in 1831. The town was 
named after the Pecks. Harper Lodge of Odd Fellows was instituted 
April 25, 1870. 

Blakely Borough’s first election was held at the house of L. Lilli- 
bridge, Oct. 8, 1867. J. B. Keynon was elected burgess; W. H. Hull, Jn, 
C. D. Barber, J. W. Peck, Alexander Berry and William Bell, councilmen; 
G. M. Hull, George Newton, W. H. Hughes, William C. McCormack, 
Theron Ferris and Thomas Kelley, school directors; L. L. Lyons and A. C. 
Wise, overseers of the poor; David Lewis, constable; L: Littlebridge, J. H. 
Fisher, D. Aylesworth, assessors; William Page, Ebenezer Davis and C. 
Gray, auditors; Edward Jones, justice of the peace. The borough ordin- 
ances were adopted in 1868. The land within the borough comprises the 
C. Weaver, J. Randall, D. Sherrard, J. Angle, E. London and B. McLean, 
warrantee tracts. 

As previously mentioned the First Baptist Church was formed as 
a branch of the Greenfield Church in 1820 and supplied by Elders John 
Finn, John Miller, J. B. Chase and W. K. Mott. In 1843 it was formed 
into a separate church with 27 members. Elders W. K. Mott, Silas Finn, 
D. E. Bowen and Henry Curtis officiating at the institution. The first 
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meeting house, built in 1832, but left unfinished many years, is still 
standing. A new church was erected in 1873 and in 1880 a mission chapel 
was erected at Peckville. Itinerant Methodist clergymen had preached 
in Blakely previous to 1857 when the Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
Peckville, was organized, as a mission. Rev. Davis Williams, of Provi- 
dence, was the first pastor. Services were held in the old school house. 
In 1860 the Blakely mission was organized as the Blakely charge and 
included members in Olyphant, Archbald and Jermyn. The pastor, Rev. 
J. C. Woodruff, resided in Archbald. Rev. I. T. Walker, who became 
pastor in 1862, was the first to reside in Peckville on a lot donated by 
J. W. Peck. A church was built in 1868 during the pastorate of Rev. 
S. F. Wright. The church was dedicated July 4, with Rev. Dr. R. Nelson, 
of Wyoming Seminary officiating. The first parsonage was built in 1877 
on a lot donated by the New York & Erie Coal Company. The Sunday 
school was organized in 1868 with G. W. Thomas superintendent. The 
original trustees were: C. D. Barber, G. W. Thomas, William Purdy, A. 
Berry, J. W. Peck, G. W. Thomas, 8. F. White, James Hurd and William 
Williams. | 

With the opening of the mines in Carbondale about 1828 communi- 
cation with Wilkes-Barre became more frequent. Naturally that was 
through and by way of Blakely. A weekly stage ran through Blakely 
beginning about 1836 and in 1845 this service was increased to stage 
service three times a week. The “10 Mile Tavern” was one of the stop- 
ping places. In 1833 The Carbondale & Blakely turnpike was formed. 
An express service was extended to Blakely about 1870. The toll gates 
on the Carbondale & Providence turnpike were torn down by citizens 
Dec. 7, 1889. The New York Ontario & Western railroad was extended 
through Blakely in 1889 or 1890. Peckville has two fire companies. The 
Peckville National Bank was opened July 5, 1905. The Peckville Journal, 
a weekly, was established in 1900 by Harlan P. Woodward. The Mid- 
Valley Hospital is located in Blakely. 


Clarks Summit and Clarks Green.—The twin boroughs of Clarks 
Green and Clarks Summit were carved out of South Abington Township. 
The towns owe their names to Deacon William Clark, an early settler 
who cleared a triangular plot of several acres called the “green” and to 
the point being the “summit” of the grade on the northern division of 
the Lackawanna out of Scranton. Deacon Clark settled in the township 
in 1799. He and his three sons—William, Jeremiah and John soon became 
men of prominence in the countryside. The first store in all the Abing- 
ton, it is said, was opened by Samuel Griffin at Clarks Green and the 
wife of Deacon Clark was the first white woman settler in the region. 

Clarks Green had a post office in 1850. S. A. Northup was post- 
master. Drs. Hiram Nichols and B. F. Evans were pioneer physicians. 
Dr. Bedford, of Waverly, was also frequently called upon in early days 
whenever Clarks Green and Clarks Summit people required a physician. 
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The Clarks Green Baptist Church sprung directly from the old Six Prin- 
ciple Baptist Church, of Abington, founded in 1817. These early Baptists 
living near Clarks Green in 1853 formed a separate organization known 
as the Second General Baptist Church of Abington. In 1864 the name 
was changed to the Regular Baptist Church, of Clarks Green. Rev. C. A. 
Fox was the first pastor. A church was built in 1853. A second church 
was built in 1869. Clarks Green Methodists organized a class in 1848 
and in 1867 built a church. Rev. Parley H. Scovell was the first pastor. 
He also had charge at Leach’s Flats (Chinchilla), Schultzville and Ackerly. 
Today Clarks Summit has five churches and Clarks Green two. Those in 
the Summit are Baptist, Roman Catholic, Methodist Episcopal, Presby- 
terian and Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 

What was known as “The Irish War” was fought near Clarks Summit 
in May, 1850. Irish and German laborers were used in building the Leg- 
gett’s Gap railroad, now the northern division of the Lackawanna. There 
was hostility not only between the Germans and Irish but between fac- 
tions of the latter, the “Corkonians” and “Fardowns.” This enmity seems 
to have extended the whole length of the operation and there were some 
merry melees. Rival camps of Irish workers located near Clarks Sum- 
mit clashed on May 28. . One was killed and a number wounded. Two 
days later a crowd of Fardowns numbering 200 made another attack on 
the Corkonians. All sorts of primitive weapons were used but the battle 
was indecisive. In addition to the man killed in the first clash, two 
bodies believed to be those of participants in the affray, were found in 
the woods nearby a month or so later. .Col. G. W. Scranton avoided fur- 
ther serious conflicts between the groups by separating the factions. 

Up until the building of the Northern Electric Street Railway, now 
the Scranton and Binghamton Railway Company in 1906 or thereabouts, 
Clarks Summit and Clarks Green were quiet little country towns, con- 
tent to be part of South Abington Township. Within a few years after 
the railway was built and in operation home seekers from Scranton began 
to locate in the Green and in the Summit. Land companies opened up 
sections for development. Improved highways brought in their quota 
and Clark’s Summit which had become the real business center of the 
Abingtons, sought a more improved form of government. A borough 
charter was applied for and granted Aug. 30, 1911. At the first borough 
election held Nov. 7, the following officers were elected; Burgess, Nelson 
N. Nichols; Councilmen: George Alger, Harry Hall, Harry Smith, George 
R. Barber, Walter D. Fish, Lester Van Campen and Dr. H. E. Simrell; 
high constable, Walter Chambers; constable, William M. Murphy; tax 
collector, Thomas E. Schilling. George Alger was chosen first president 
of the council, J. M. Bunnell borough treasurer, Walter D. Fish secretary. 
The first board of health was made up of Dr. S. E. Lynch, Harley Enslin, 
Ray Snyder, H. A. Hill and Frank Stanton. Arthur Stover was secretary 
of the board and Thomas E. Schilling health officer. Additional original 
borough officers were street commissioner, Walter Chambers and borough 
attorney, George Morrow. 
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The Abington National Bank opened for business in Clarks Summit 
July 1, 1913, with E. D. Morse, cashier. 

Clarks Green became a borough by sanction of court May 12, 1914. 
At the special election Tuesday, May 26, J. R. Schlager, former treasurer 
and later sheriff of the county, was elected burgess. Messrs. J. N. Doug- 
las, R. H. Lieb, Harry Loder, William Swallow, B. E. Wheeler, Silas White 
and W. L. Matthews were elected councilmen. Council organized June 2, 
1914, by electing Mr. Matthews president and I. E. Jones, secretary. 

Clarks Summit and Clarks Green have consolidated schools. The 
Lackawanna Trail runs through Clarks Summit while an improved county 
road, included in Route 365 of the state highway system, traverses Clarks 
Green. In 1880 Clarks Green’s population was 207 and in 1920 it was 350. 
Clarks Summit in 1880 had only 91 population while in 1920 the census 
showed 1,404. 

Children from Clarks Summit and Clarks Green in the early days 
before these boroughs were incorporated and when the Abingtons still 
had comparatively few settlers, went to school at first in a building on 
what was long known as the Elder John Miller farm near Waverly. The 
term was short, the pupils few in number, not because of lack of ambi- 
tion to secure an education but because of the difficulty in getting to and 
from schoo!. Elder Miller and Jonathan Hall gave the school site. Later 
a school was built on William Knapp’s land at Mud Pond and another near 
the present Abington Poor Farm on the road to Gravel Pond. Among 
the early teachers were Nancy Bailey, Eliza Philo and Sophia Hall. About 
1855 a school was opened in what was known as the McCormick home. 
Miss Thurston was the first teacher. About the same time a school was 
erected near Frace’s Hotel on the road from Chinchilla, or as then known 
Leach’s Flats, to Clarks Green. A two story school building, the first 
in the Abingtons, was built in 1866, according to a historical sketch in 
the Clarks Summit-Clarks Green High School News of 1926, SOne alot 
purchased from James Wagoner. The school was erected west of the 
Wagoner house on the Waterford and Great Bend Turnpike.” This 
building had two school rooms on the lower floor and one on the upper 
floor. Edwin Brownell, was an early teacher in this school. Others who 
taught in it were Prof. J. C. Taylor, later for thirty years superintendent 
of schools of Lackawanna County and Attorney F. C. Hanyen, of Scran- 
ton. The first graded school to take care of the children in the rapidly 
growing Clarks Green-Clarks Summit section was built in 1893. Both 
towns wanted the school. As a compromise it was built about half way 
between the centers of each. It was a two story frame structure with 
two schoolrooms and a directors room on the first floor and two school 
rooms on the second floor. Prof. F. H. Green was the principal. His 
assistants were Miss May Armstrong and Miss Florence Tinkham. The 
directors were A. A. Nichols, M. E. Clifford, Will Litts, W. S. Face, Silas 
Griffin and Giles Stanton. One evening in September, 1895, lightning 
struck the school and it was destroyed by fire. By August, 1896, a new 
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building was ready for occupancy. Early in the morning of March oy 
1907, fire of unknown origin broke out in the school and the building 
was reduced to ashes. Halls and churches were used to house the nearly 
200 children until a new school could be erected. Work was immediately 
started on a modern six-room building of brick, two stories and base- 
ment. In 1916 a full four year high school course was adopted and the 
first class taking the full course was graduated in 1917. With Clarks 
Summit and Clarks Green growing in leaps and bounds it was necessary 
in 1922 to hold two sessions for those attending the high school. In 
February, 1924, a high school building, erected adjoining the grade school, 
was opened, the crowding relieved and regular session resumed. 


Dalton.—Dalton to an early generation was known as Bailey Hollow 
from the predominance of families of the name pioneers in the section. 
George Bailey was the first of the family to settle in the Abingtons, com- 
ing in 1801. Its location and accessibility quickly made Bailey Hollow a 
general gathering and trading point, rivaling Waverly. Pioneer. families 
in Dalton included the Purdys, Smiths, Edwards, Depues, Careys, Nichols, 
Marcums, Gardners, Greens, Northups, Woodbridges, Dixons, Ellis’, Hal- 
steds, Grahams, Warners, Colvins, Deans, Kennedys, Bartons, Madisons, 
Lampmans, Briggs’ and Athertons. Dalton had a church in 1846 and 
a postoffice in 1854. One of the earliest schools in Abington was located 
in Dalton. A hotel built a full 70 years ago provided entertainment and 
shelter for the stranger. Agriculture and lumbering were the chief, in 
fact about the only employment, until the building of the Leggetts Gap, 
(now northern division of the Lackawanna Railroad), about 1850. When 
that line was projected there was a question whether to run it by way 
of Bailey Hollow and Martin’s Creek, or Waverly and Shieks Pond, (Lake 
Sheridan). Col. George W. Scranton decided in favor of the Dalton route. 
For some years after the railroad was built there was no station at the 
Hollow. Glenburn had been favored because of the outlook for business 
from Palmer’s Mill. With the establishment of a postoffice in 1854 the 
railroad authorities sometime in the sixties favored Dalton with a station, 
which was built by public subscription. The village proper then began to 
take shape. 

Dr. J. C. Miles, who had come into the Abingtons as early as 1847 
locating in Waverly, moved to Dalton in the sixties and built a fine home 
overlooking the town on the north and on the road to the Abington Coun- 
try Club. He was a progressive spirit and by some is credited with 
changing the name of the town from Bailey Hollow to Dalton. Likewise 
Dr. Miles brought about the removal of the bodies from the Bailey family 
cemetery, located on part of the present I. C. S. farm. A cemetery across 
the way was hardly a good advertisement for a physician. It is related 
that when the bodies were disinterred two were found to be petrified. 
A. J. Casey now owns the Miles home. Previous to Dr. Miles locating in 
Dalton that community relied on the services of Dr. William N. and Hiram 
Nichols, at Clarks Green or Drs. Bedford and Waever, at Waverly. 
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Abel Gardner was one of the first merchants in Dalton. H. L. Hal- 
stead, the first postmaster and L. R. Green, the second. C. L. Briggs was 
the first station agent or nearly so. Gardner & Wall had about the first 
flouring or grist mill, a water power plant, not far from the site of the 
present mill owned by Eugene Snydér. Plaster was also made at this 
mill which was later owned by W. B. Swick and W. Z. Dean. The old 
mill was destroyed by fire in 1888. Lyman Dixon built the Dalton house 
about 70 years ago. Henry Colvin had a cider and sawmill on the turn- 
pike road, about where the dairy plant is now located. In addition to 
Mr. Gardner other early and prominent merchants were O. P. Stull, Depue, 
Norville Green and W. E. Smith. Mr. Briggs was not only station agent 
and later postmaster, was a dealer in agricultural implements and 
machinery. 

The earliest school in Dalton was located not far from the present 
Methodist Church. The so-called Red school house was on the turnpike 
near the Fuller road. After its abandonment for school purposes this 
school, erected fully 60 years or more ago, was converted into a dwelling. 
Among the early teachers at the Red School were Myron Hall, Wendell 
McClay and William Wall. The Six Principle Baptist Church still stand- 
ing, though abandoned in the center of the town, is one of the oldest 
houses of worship in the Abingtons. Records show that it was erected 
in 1846. The congregation was organized in 1821 by Elder William 
Stoner, who continued as pastor to 1830. Mrs. Mary Colvin, who died 
in the decade between 1880-1890, was an original member. The church 
at one time was strong numerically, having 338 members, and had a 
wide influence. It is the parent church of several in the Abingtons as 
well as one at Factoryville organized in 1846. Rev. John A. Shaw who 
succeeded Rev. Stoner, served for eleven years. Rev. James A. Brown 
was pastor from 1844 to 1864 when he resigned to enter the army. There 
was no regular pastor after Rev. Brown until Feb. 28, 1874, when Rev. 
D. T. Ross, a former superintendent of schools in Vermont, became pastor. 
It was during his pastorate that the parsonage was built and the old 
church remodeled. Rev. Gilbert Bailey organized the Sunday School about 
1830. N. T. Purdy was for a long time superintendent. 

The Abington Valley Baptist Church was an offshoot of the Six 
Principle Baptist Church. It was organized Feb. 23, 1856. Fourteen of 
the original 22 members were Colvins and four others, Franklins. Henry 
J. Colvin was the first deacon, chosen March 22, 1856. The church was 
admitted to the Abington Association, Sept. 4, 1856. Elders W. K. Mott 
and Charles Parker, were the first supplies. The church was built in 
1856 and dedicated April 3, 1857. The present Sunday school room was 
the original church. Elder Cole preached the sermon. Rey. T. J. Cole 
was the first pastor, 1857 to 1871. Other early ministers at this church 
were: Reverends H. J. Millard, J. G. Brensingle, D. J. R. Strayle, Alfred 
Cauldwell and W. Cattell. Henry Northup was superintendent of the 
Sunday school for years. 
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The Six Principle Church congregation dissolved a number of years 
ago. tor a period a yearly service was held in the old church to retain 
title to the land which was donated for exlusive religious purpose: on 
condition that services be held in the church at least annually. 

Methodism which has gained a foothold in the Abingtons, as early 
as 1830 or thereabouts, took root in Dalton in 1865 with the organization 
of a class by Rev. C. E. Taylor, then on Abington circuit. Early services 
were held in the old school house and the Six Principle Baptist Church. 
In 1866-67 Dalton was on the Newton circuit and from 1868 to 1883 again 
in the Abington circuit. In the latter year Dalton was put in the Fac- 
toryville charge and in 1893 became a separate charge with Rev. J. R. 
Angel, pastor. A small chapel costing about $600 was erected in 1874 
on the present church site. This was destroyed by fire and replaced in 
1888 with an edifice costing $3,000. The parsonage was built. in 1895. 
Along about 1903 the church again burned. The present structure was 
erected in 1905, during the pastorate of Rev. A. J. VanCleft. -A pipe 
organ was installed in December, 1927. 

In Dalton is located the International Correspondence School farm 
and dairy; the Abington Country Club, Lily Lake, now owned by M. B. 
Fuller and which in days gone by was a popular picnicing place, is also in 
the borough. Mr. Fuller, who is president of the International Salt Com- 
pany has a palatial home on his estate. C. S. Woolworth, vice president 
of the F. W. Woolworth Company, is another multi-millionaire with a 
summer home on Lily Lake. James Sweeney, Scranton contractor, has 
a show place near the Country Club, improved with an outdoor swimming 
pool, bridle paths and jumps. Dalton’s Memorial community field is a 
gift to the town by the Dalton Men’s Club. This club was formed in 
1925 with Dr. John Evans as its first president, L. H. Jones, vice presi- 
dent, and Arthur Close, secretary. 

The Dalton Fire Protective Association was organized Oct. 21, 1920, 
with William Jensen president; L. H. Jones, secretary, and W. A. Ross, 
treasurer. John J. Culkin, now of Scranton, was the first chief. The 
company is equipped with a modern combination pumper. The Scranton 
and Binghamton Street Railway Company was originally designated the 
Dalton Street Railway Company. Dalton was at first intended to be the 
terminus of the line. The franchise was later taken over by the Northern 
Electric Street Railway Company which built the line shortly after 1906. 
The company’s power plant is at Brookside about a mile north of Dalton. 

Mrs. Jane Smith, 83, is the oldest native born Dalton woman now 
(1928) living in the borough. John A. Woodbridge, 74, is the oldest male 
native born Daltonian still residing in the town. Mr. Woodbridge’ S grand- 
father, Ashbel Woodbridge, moved into the Abingtons in 1815, locating 
in West Abington about half a mile from Dalton. John A. Woodbridge 
is the son of Thomas and Jemima (Dershimer) Woodbridge. He was 
born on “he farm where he now lives and is one of Dalton’s successful 
and wel] hovght of men. He has been assessor since Dalton was organ- 
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ized as a borough, the only survivor of the original office holders. His 
wife was Amy Britton. They were married Dec. 31, 1879. 

-What was known as Shoemaker’s Mills, located near Brookside, was 
a nearly Dalton industry. The mill was established about 1815 by Otis 
Colvin, who brought the needed machinery for picking, carding, winding 
and weaving wool from Newburgh, N. Y. Sheep raising was general 
in the Abingtons at the time and much of the cloth and yarn was manu- 
factured at this pioneer mill. Elias Lillibridge became owner after Mr. 
Colvin. In 1863 he sold to Jasper and R. F. Shoemaker, the former the 
father of Rev. E. E. Schumacher (old spelling), of Glenburn. The Shoe- 
makers enlarged the mill which was destroyed by fire about 1890. A 
smaller mill was later erected but abandoned when the supply of local 
wood dwindled and inability to compete with larger mills in textile centers. 
James Dean, the Tri-County History records, early built a grist mill on 
the Shoemaker factory site. 

Abel Gardner, Dalton’s first merchant, was born in North Abington, 
in 1815 and died in 1882. He was the grandson of Abel and Dorthy 
(Sweet) Gardner. The grandfather was a Revolutionary War soldier. 
George and Abigail (Dean) Gardner, parents of Abel came into the Abing- 
tons about 1800. George Gardner died in 1855. Abel Gardner was first 
a carpenter, then a butcher, hauling meat to Scranton. He opened the 
first store in Dalton in 1849. He retired in 1865 to give his attention to 
the flouring mill which he also owned. His wife was Sarah Hitchcock, 
of Scranton. 

Willander A. Dean, and the Dean family, generally, loomed large in 
early Dalton. James Dean came from Rhode Island in 1800. Isaac Dean, 
father of Willander A. was born on the homestead. Willander A. Dean 
was likewise born on the old farm, March 12, 1846. After varying experi- 
ences in business in Scranton, Hyde Park and Factoryville, he ran the 
family farm and about 1883 turned his attention to milling, buying a 
half interest in the old Gardner or Swick Mill. The mill burned in 1888. 
Mr. Dean rebuilt it and operated it along until April, 1895, when he sold 
to Francis & Dershimer, who the following year disposed of the mill to 
Snyder Bros. Next year he bought an interest in the lumber business 
with F. M. Francis. This is now the Abington Lumber Co. The Francis 
Dean Mill was destroyed in the destructive fire of May, 1895. Mr. Dean 
was early interested in the North Abington Water Company and one 
time its president. 

Fred M. Francis has been prominent in Dalton’s business and civic 
affairs beginning with about 1883, when he embarged in the lumber 
business. Named a justice of the peace in 1888 he served for more than 
eleven years. He was helpful in having Dalton created a borough in 
1895. In addition to the lumber business Mr. Francis for a time was 
interested in the milling business and later organized the Abington Water 
Company. He is a native of New Milford. 
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When Dalton was incorporated a borough, Feb. 4, 1895, it contained 
approximately 75 free holders, a majority of whom favored the proposed 
borough form of government. The petition was presented in November, 
1894. The first election was held the third Tuesday in February, 1895. 
H. V. Decker was judge of election; William Simms, majority inspector; 
W. E. Smith, minority inspector, all appointed by court. C. J. Smith was 
named constable at the same time. The first burgess was James P. Dick- 
son; members of council, Oscar P. Stoll, Clarence D. Finn, Henry M. 
Ives, George W. Carlton, Theodore H. Miller and Edwin Schoonover. At 
the organization of council Mr. Stoll was elected president; Elmer E. 
Rice, treasurer; Fred M. Francis, secretary; Frederick W. Slade, high 
constable; William Beagle, street commissioner; W. A. Rice, tax collec- 
tor; Dr. C. D. Mackey, Thomas A. Purdon, Albert G. Ives, David W. Brown 
and Charles S. Miller, members of the board of health, and Edward Miles, 
borough attorney. 

Borough regulatory ordinances, including duties of officers, sanita- 
tion and safety measures was approved by Burgess Dickson May 10, 1895. 
Among other features the ordinance provided against saloons being open 
on Sundays or the playing of baseball on the Sabbath and directed that 
all saloons be closed ‘upon the alarm of fire being sounded.” There is 
also a penalty for leaving horses unhitched, racing and fast driving of 
horses and making councilmen members of the police force. 

The North Abington water Company chartered about 1894 to supply 
water to “Dalton and vicinity” was sold in December, 1927, to the Com- 
munity Service Water Company of New York. Artesian wells, north of 
the I. C. S. farm are the chief source of supply. 


Dickson City.—Dickson City Borough was organized in 1875. It was 
named after Thomas Dickson, founder of the Dickson Manufacturing 
Company and president of the D. & H. Railroad from 1869 to 1884. Orig- 
inally the borough, which was carved out of Blakely, was called Dickson. 
The postal authorities added City to distinguish it from other postoffices 
of the same name. A suggestion that the place be called either Hollister 
or Vaughn was frowned upon. Anthracite coal mining is the principal 
industry. Attempts to establish other industries have failed principally 
because of fire. A furnace and a stove plant were burned out and a squib 
factory destroyed, by an explosion in which seven lost their lives. In 
addition a file works and brewery were in time abandoned. Despite the 
loss of these industries Dickson City today is the second most populous 
place in the midvalley. 

To William H. Richmond, who lived in Scranton, just along the 
borough border, and whose palatial home is now a school for the train- 
ing of young men and women in useful industrial pursuits, Dickson City 
owes much of its early development. In 1859 Mr. Richmond with a part- 
ner, Chittenden by name, opened coal drifts in Dickson, having leased 
the land from Messrs. Pughe, Baker and Jones. Later he organized the 
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W. H. Richmond & Co. A breaker erected in 1860 was said to have been 
the first on the D. & H. gravity between Carbondale and Scranton. Anthra- 
cite in the early days of mining was not prepared, being shipped for the 
most part “run of mine.” This breaker became the property of the Elk 
Hill Coal & Iron Co., in which Mr. Richmond was heavily interested, in 
1863. The lands worked by the company were owned by the Central 
Coal Co., of which Col. J. H. Johnson and Abel Bennett were the chief 
owners. Col. Johnson and Bennett are credited with having sold much 
of the coal lands owned by the Pennsylvania Coal Co., to that concern. 
The Richmond breaker was destroyed by fire, in 1882. 

The Priceburg section of the borough, that part which abuts on Oly- 
phant and Blakely, had a later development. Timothy Stevens, who came 
in 1786 was the first white settler in Dickson. In 1814 he built a mill on 
the Lackawanna. Captain John Vaughn had a place further up. He made 
a clearing in 1797. Luke and Michael Decker, came in later and purchased 
farms in what is now Priceburg. Dr. B. H. Throop in the sixties bought 
58 acres of the Decker’s for $65 an acre. That price also included the 
minerals. Eli K. Price and Dr. Pancoast made adjoining purchases. The 
settlement which sprung up following the start at mining was named 
after Mr. Price. ‘Most of these first settlers in Priceburg,” says Dr. Hol- 
lister in his history, “were Germans.” John Jermyn, who had made such 
_a big success with his mining operation in Jermyn, leased the coal rights 
and in 1880 sank a shaft, erected a breaker and built a number of houses 
near the mine. The next year the Pancoast Coal Co., acquired the prop- 
erty. The town grew rapidly. . 

In Priceburg is located St. Mary’s Polish Catholic Church, said to be 
the largest Polish Catholic congregation in Lackawanna County. Poles 
dominate not only in Priceburg but the borough generally. 

In 1872 during a period of labor unrest an attack was made on L. E. 
Judd, superintendent of the Richmond colliery. The Molly Maguire’s 
were charged with the outrage. Mr. Judd was not fatally hurt and a 
few years later was made postmaster. 

The Elk Hill Co. owned the Dickson City File Works, which had a 
wide reputation in the eighties for the superior quality of its files. Thomas 
Sheldon, an English file cutter, was in charge. 

The Dickson Squib factory, which manufactured miners’ squibs was 
destroyed by explosion and fire March 31, 1904. Seven workers, all young 
girls, lost their lives. 

The Graf Furnace Company plant, erected in the nineties, was 
destroyed by fire June 6, 1908. The concern is now located in West 
Scranton. 

The Dickson City Brewing Company plant was abandoned about 1898 
after the company merged with the Pennsylvania Central Brewing Com- 
pany. J. George Hufnagle was the organizer of the company. 

The chief coal operations in the borough are those of the Glen Alden 
Coal Co. and the Scranton Coal Co. The Storrs colliery of the former 
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is one of the biggest producers of that company and the same is true of 
the Johnson colliery owned by the Scranton company. The Storrs shaft 
was put down in the nineties. 

In October following the chartering of the borough an election was 
held to fill the several offices. H. W.“Loftus, was elected burgess; Henry 
W. Smith was first chairman of the council and Frank Day, chairman of 
the school board. At the time of the election of the borough there were 
three schools. The postoffice was established in 1874 with I. E. Judd as 
postmaster. William D. Burke, elected in 1875, was the first justice of 
the peace. Thomas Grier, second postmaster of Dickson, has been an 
active figure in the affairs of the community since 1866. Mr. Grier, now 
past 80, is still in public life, being a member of the Blakely Poor Board. 
Dickson City is in the Blakely district. Mr. Grier was also a school direc- 
tor, prominent in Democratic politics and Catholic Total Abstinence cir- 
cles. His earliest employment in Dickson was in the store of Richmond 
& Co. In 1870 and for many years after he was manager of the store. 

In 1887 Dickson City was made a separate Catholic parish called 
St. Thomas. The old church in Blooms Patch, Providence, was taken down 
and re-erected on Main Street. The dedication was on Oct. 30, that year. 
For two years the parish was served by a priest from Providence. About 
1890 Rev. M. H. Conway was made pastor. He built a rectory. During 
the pastorate of Rev. H. J. Gerraghty the present beautiful church was 
built. The dedication was on May 21, 1916. St. Mary’s (Polish) parish 
was established Jan. 4, 1892. Rev. B. Iwanowski was the first pastor. 
For many years St. Mary’s was the only Polish Catholic Church north 
of Scranton. In addition there are Presbyterian, Primitive Methodist, 
German Lutheran and Independent Polish congregations in Dickson. 

Dickson City has two fire companies and two banks. 


Elmhurst.—When back in 1847 Gilbert Dunning bought the land in 
and around Elmhurst that whole region was a virgin forest traversed by 
a single highway, the Drinker Turnpike. There was no railroad, the 
D. L. & W. not having been built until some six years or so later. Dun- 
ning started a sawmill and other wood working plants and within a few 
years a sizable village grew up so that when the railroad was put through 
a station was established and named Dunning after the founder of the 
village. The change to Elmhurst was made about the time the borough 
was incorporated and was prompted by the hope of Col. N. G. Schoonmaker 
to make the place an exclusive residential section. While the present 
name is most appropriate and pleasant sounding it is to be regretted that 
the old title was not retained to perpetuate the memory of the man and 
family which did most for the town and which has figured prominently 
in the county’s history for a full century and more. 

John 8S. Finch, 8. 8. Welsh, W. B. Edwards and Isaac Depew, settled 
in and around the little village shortly after Dunning. Down the Roaring 
Brook from Dunning’s first mill Peck & Stevens started a similar opera- 
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tion. Dr. B. H. Throop, of Scranton, was attracted to Dunnings and pur- 
chased the Peck & Stevens mills and built two others at a little settlement 
called Throopville. Dr. A. P. Gardner, of Scranton, bought up a consid- 
erable tract of land about a mile south of the village, built a steam saw- 
mill near what became known as Forest Hill. That was in 1857. Later 
he developed the Glen Home farm, one of the finest establishments of its 
kind in the country at that time. 

Lumbering operations in Dunning provided an abundance of hem- 
lock and oak bark needed in tanning leather so that in a few years an 
industry of this kind was introduced. L. Maynard built the first tannery 
in Dunning about 1857 or 1858. He later sold to Strong, Robinson & Co., 
of New York. Governor Lucien A. Robinson was a member of this firm 
which in turn gave way to Eugene Snyder and he in turn to Shultz, 
Southwick & Co., of New York. The tannery had a capacity of 50,000 
hides annually. 

Stout & Kreistick, Eugene Snyder, Edward Simpson, J. M. Rhodes, 
Joshua Miller and E. Heermans, in addition to others mentioned operated 
saw mills at one time or another in Dunning or nearby. B. E. Whitman 
and B. Patridge were pioneer blacksmiths. W. B. Edwards had a carriage 
and coffin factory and C. C. Clay a planing mill. J. M. Rhodes built a 
grist mill near Forest Hill in 1876. He also operated a store, sawmill 
and blacksmith shop. At one time Dunning had a tannery, chair factory, 
shingle mill and several sawmills. 

Gilbert Dunning erected the first frame house, raised the first crops 
as well as operated the first sawmill. The Forest Hill school house built 
in 1855 was the first in the township. Some years later a school was 
built in the village. In 1926 the borough school was destroyed by fire, 
but immediately replaced by a new structure opened in September, 1927. 
Strong, Robinson & Co., were the first store keepers operating the mer- 
cantile establishment in connection with the tannery. Eugene Snyder 
also had an early store in the village. Harrison Rhodes built a hotel in 
Dunning every early. The building was burned during the tenancy of 
George Slote. What was long known as the Railroad House, near the 
railroad station, was built in 1872 by Crocket Robinson. Jay Knicker- 
bocker was another old time inn keeper, who later was postmaster. Years 
later during the popularity of the Elmhurst boulevard Jacob Schiebel 
conducted a hotel located on that highway about a mile or so from Elm- 
hurst. The building was burned in 1926. 

Methodist preaching services were first held in Dunning, in a small 
house owned by S. S. Welsh, and used as a school near the present Erie 
railroad subway about 1856. Earlier Methodist services had been held in 
the township but not in the village. W. C. Robinson was the leader. Later 
the class was transferred to the Forest Hill school house. David Davis 
was the first pastor appointed, about 1854. A Sunday school was organ- 
ized in 1858, with sixteen pupils and Mr. Robinson superintendent. 
Eugene Snyder gave impetus to the development of the Baptist congre- 
gation when in 1870 he donated a plot of land and church edifice nearly 
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opposite his store in the center of the village for a church. The congre- 
gation had been organized the year previous in the village school house 
by Rev. J. C. Sherman. Phineas Tuthill was the first superintendent of 
the Sunday school. Roman Catholics in the village and township early 
went to Dunmore or Moscow to church. A few years ago a start was 
made in holding Catholic services in Grange Hall and in 1928 a Catholic 
chapel was dedicated. This is served from Moscow. The first Presby- 
terian Church in the village destroyed by fire, has been replaced by a 
new structure dedicated in November, 1913. 

Within a few years after the establishment of a railroad station in 
Dunning, a postoffice was located in the village. That was in 1858. D. J. 
Peck was the first postmaster. He kept the office in the tannery. 

Originally Elmhurst was in Covington Township as was all that vast 
region east of the mountain from Scranton. When Elmhurst was set 
up as a borough however it was taken out of Roaring Brook Township 
which had been established in 1871. With the decline of the lumber 
industry, shutting down of sawmills and woodworking plants Dunning 
dropped back into the list of quiet country villages. Col. Schoonmaker, 
of Scranton, in 1883 purchased much of the land for real estate develop- 
ment and as noted shortly changed the name to Elmhurst. To further 
stimulate home buying and give an assurance of real local government 
the town was incorporated as a borough May 27, 1889. The first election 
was held June 18, 1889, and was hotly contested. E. C. Simmons was 
elected burgess over B. Buckingham by a vote of 44 to 36. 

The light track of the Pennsylvania Coal Company ran through Dun- 
ning. This is now approximately the line of the Wyoming division of the 
Erie. Stations are maintained in Elmhurst by both the Erie and Lacka- 
wanna. The Elmhurst reservoir of the Scranton Gas & Water Company 
is party within the borough limits. The Drinker Turnpike as well as 
the Elmhurst Boulevard runs through the borough. The Hollisterville 
road, a concrete highway, starts from a point near the Erie subway. 
Within recent years both the D. L. & W. and the Erie eliminated the 
grade crossings in the borough, the former by building a viaduct, and 
the latter a subway. Benjamin H. Throop, Jr., whose grandfather was 
an early mill owner in Elmhurst, built a fine home and kennels in the 
borough. This property was later acquired by Greek Catholics for an 
orphanage. A great modern brick building has been erected for this 
purpose. A Lithuanian Sisterhood, a new order, have a mother house in 
the borough, occupying the old Wehrum residence. The Connell prop- 
erty is now a rest house for the sisters of the Immaculate Heart of the 
Seranton diocese. Grange Hall is one of the oldest of its kind in the 
county. William H. Peck, Scranton banker, operates an extensive orchard, 
one of the largest in the whole county, in Elmhurst. 


Glenburn.—To George E. Humphrey, of Orange County, N. Y., what 
is now Glenburn owes its start. That was in 1848 when Mr. Humphrey 
purchased the land holdings of the heirs of Thomas Meredith, built a 
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mill dam and flouring mill. This mill had four runs of stones. A fairly 
sizable village grew up around the mill and in time the place became 
known as Humphreysville by which it was designated on early maps 
and railroad time tables. About the time the village was incorporated, 
1877, the name was changed to Glenburn, a most appropriate cognomen. 
The borough was formed chiefly from South Abington although some 
territory was taken from North Abington, Glenburn and Gravel ponds, 
the latter a particularly beautiful body of water, are within the borough 
borders. Building of the “cutoff,” shifted the Lackawanna railroad tracks 
but service is provided by the Scranton & Binghamton Railway. 

When Mr. Humphrey, the mill owner met with financial reverses 
the property was taken over by Hon. Gideon W. Palmer. He operated 
a sawmill as well as a flouring mill. In 1854 Mr. Palmer together with 
Hon. A. B. Dunning were elected to represent the county in the legisla- 
ture. Later on Mr. Palmer was sheriff and also a member of the state 
constitutional convention. His son, Hon. Henry W. Palmer, became a 
leader of the Luzerne bar, congressman and attorney general of Penn- 
sylvania. . 

With the organization of the borough in 1877 N. C. Northup was 
elected burgess. The following were made members of council: W. N. 
Sherman, Andrew Leighton, E. A. Atherton, Jabez Hall, Jerome Morrow 
and W. C. Hall. Andrew Leighton was the first secretary of council. 
George Sherman and D. S. Ball were the earliest justices of the peace 
in the borough. 

Jonathan Hall, who came into the Abingtons in 1800 or 1801 and 
Ephraim Leach were probably the earliest settlers in Glenburn. Leach’s 
stay was short. He soon located near Chinchilla. Jonathan Hall stayed 
on and became an outstanding man in the community as well as a big 
land owner. He built the house now occupied by Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 
Schumacher, the latter a great-granddaughter, more than 100 years ago. 
Mr. Hall realizing the need of school facilities for his children erected 
a building on the old Abington-Waterford Turnpike, not far from the 
present Glenburn station, engaged and. supported a teacher, inviting neigh- 
bors to send their children to the school and those who could help defray 
the expense. Many took advantage of his generous public spirited offer. 
Later when the township provided a new school Mr. Hall moved the old 
building and converted it into a kitchen of his home. It is still in use 
as such. Mr. Hall married Eunice Capwell. They had eight children. 
- Mr. Hall died in 1866 at the age of 86. 

Few if any families added more in a cultural way to Glenburn than 
that of Andrew Leighton, who located in the village in the middle part 
of the last century. Educated, cultured, progressive Mr. and Mrs. Leigh- 
ton’s influence spread far beyond the town. Mr. Leighton was a member 
of the first borough council and its secretary in 1877. 

In addition to the Hall school house, schools were located at an early 
date near the head of Glenburn pond and also where the present Church 
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of Epiphany stands. The church in fact was converted over when the 
present school building was erected a few years ago. Abel Wriggley, 
Jessie Herbert Gardner and Hattie Phelps are still remembered as teach- 
ers in the school at the head of the pond. Rev, F. P. Houghton, first 
pastor of the Church of Epiphany, resigned in the fall of 1927. 

A sketch of Humphreyville published in 1867 and shortly after Hum- 
phrey’s failure says, “This is a small post town located on the D. L. & W. 
railroad about ten miles north of Scranton and one and a half miles from 
Waverly Borough. It contains a grist mill, store, hotel, blacksmith shop, 
cooper shop, plaster mill and about a dozen dwellings.” The plaster mill 
was run in conjunction with the Palmer mill. A half mile or so north of 
the village and along the creek Jabez G. Hall and Manuel Northup had 
a sawmill. 


Gouldsboro.—In 1856 Jay Gould, later to become one of America’s 
greatest railroad magnates and most spectacular financiers, together with 
Col. Zadoc Pratt, purchased a big stretch of wild land, then covered with 
virgin timber in Bucks Township, Luzerne County, along the Lehigh River 
and built a tannery. The settlement, now in Lackawanna County, took 
on the name of Gouldsboro and on May 12, 1871, was made a borough. 
Its glory has long since passed. While the corporate name of Gouldsboro 
remains, the village postoffice is called Thornhurst to avoid confusion 
with the more pretentious town of Gouldsborough, Wayne County, which 
in the days of Gouldsboro’s greatness was called Sand Cut and was no 
more than a loading station for supplies for the tannery. 

Gouldsboro in 1859 was the scene of a sanquary battle for possession 
of the tannery following a breakup of the partnership between Gould 
and New York leather merchants who had bought out the Pratt interests. 
Pearce in his annals of Luzerne issued in 1860 says that the tannery was 
“reputed to be the most extensive establishment of its kind in the United 
States.” The two principal buildings were each 400x100 feet. The vat 
room contained 70,000 cubic feet and the leach room 36,000 cubic feet. 
Water power and steam were used. The bark grinding machine had a 
capacity of 100 cords of wood daily. The output was from 75,000 to 
100,000 sides of leather annually. The plant cost $175,000. A plank 
road nine miles long connected the tannery with the Lackawanna railroad 
at the present day Gouldsborough. Gould was manager, lived in the 
settlement which soon became the liveliest and busiest along the Lehigh 
River. Many of the tannery hands were Irish immigrants, a rough and 
ready lot who frequently clashed with the Yankee woodmen from the 
surrounding country. Gould made little effort to curb this enmity and 
as it proved the bitterness in time helped his cause, when he appealed 
to the workers to drive out the “wood choppers” who, joining with a force 
of deputy sheriffs had seized the tannery in Gould’s absence. Gould 
and Col. Pratt came to the parting of the ways in 1858 or early in 1859. 
Gould bought Col. Pratt’s interest and took into partnership with him 
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Messrs. Lee and Loup, of New York, leather merchants. When a year 
passed and no report of the business was forthcoming from Gould, Loup 
decided to visit the tannery and investigate. The tannery workers didn’t 
know him as a partner of Gould. They took him for a tannery man, 
seeking information which might be useful in establishing another plant 
and were chary in answering his questions. What he saw and learned 
discouraged Loup, who returned to New York, convinced that Gould was 
playing sharp and double and his investment representing his life’s sav- 
ings were lost. He wrote a letter to Lee outlining the situation, urged 
his partner to force Gould to make restitution and killed himself. Lee 
determined to wrest control of the tannery from Gould. He journeyed 
to Scranton, just then beginning to fill up with people, sought out the 
law firm of Sanderson & Willard. His story aroused the natural combat- 
iveness of Willard who was later to become a judge of the superior court 
of Pennsylvania. Willard enlisted the aid of Frederick W. Fuller, Charles 
DuPont Breck, law students in the office, to accompany him to Gouldsboro 
and serve the necessary writs. Several other Scranton men were pressed 
into service and a goodly crowd of woodsmen from the Beeches also 
recruited for the “army” which Willard and Lee led on the tannery. 
Gould was absent when the invaders took possession, of the works. On 
learning of the move by Lee, Gould determined on a desperate coupe to 
regain control of the tannery. His workers affirmed their loyalty and 
quickly agreed to fight it out with the woodchoppers and others. Neither 
side had many effective weapons. The first few assaults on the tannery 
works were repulsed but the tannery men eventually found a way in and 
fell on the woodchoppers and other defenders with a vim. The battle 
was a merry one. Clubs and fists were used principally and in a little 
while the “army” of Lee, Willard et al, were in flight and Gould again in 
possession of the works. That was the beginning of a long series of 
lawsuits in the courts of Luzerne and Monroe counties by Lee and others 
to get the tannery away from Gould. Hon. Henry Martyn Holt, of Wilkes- 
Barre, who in 1878 was elected governor of Pennsylvania, for years rep- 
resented litigants against Gould and tried to attach finished leather and 
hides. Gould somehow learned in advance of these moves and when the 
Luzerne County officials arrived had ferried the stock across the Lehigh 
to the Monroe County side. Finally attachments were issued by both 
counties. The tannery was closed about 1861 never to reopen. Litiga- 
tion, with Gould as defendant or plaintiff continued in the Luzerne County 
courts for a full decade after. Gould was prompted to quit the tannery 
business for the bigger field of railroad development which first began 
to interest him about the time of the tannery war. In a few years after 
the tannery shut down, the buildings fell apart and today there is neither 
stick nor stone to show where it stood. 

A second tannery known as the woodlawn was opened in Gouldsboro 
in 1867 by H. D. Snyder. This had a capacity of 85,000 sides of leather 
annually and employed about 60 men. Hoyt Brothers, of New York, 
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purchased the plant in 1873 and operated it until it was abandoned 
because of the exhaustion of the nearby bark supply and inability to 
compete with more modern plants. The tannery company maintained a 
store, wagon and blacksmith shop. An acid factory, established in 1866, 
by George Blakslee, was destroyed by.fire in 1868. Joseph Fenner was 
the pioneer store keeper in Gouldsboro. He opened his establishment 
in 1856, the year Gould and Pratt began their tannery. Drum Bros. later 
became the owners. Hon. James McAsy, who was one of the first workers 
in the tannery and in time became Gould’s agent, engaged in the hotel 
business in the town about 1863. His hotel was called the Gouldsboro 
House. Mr. McAsy, a Democrat, was elected to the legislature in 1874. 
He was also a merchant opening a store in 1867 about the time the Sny- 
der tannery began operation. 

Gouldsboro was incorporated a borough May 12, 1871. At the elec- 
tion on the 30th of that same month Mr. McAsy was elected burgess. 
Charles F. Call, James H. Hoffman, J. C. Moe, William and Daniel Snyder 
and Mr. McAsy comprised the first council. Mr. Hoffman.was chosen 
president of the council and Mr. Call secretary. J. C. Moe was the first 
elective justice of the peace. The pioneer school in the village was erected 
in 1856 and a new building in 1870. 

Methodists built a church in Gouldsboro in 1857 or 1858. Earlier 
services were held in “Briar Patch” school house. The church had a 
seating capacity of 200. The church was served from Stoddartsville and 
Wilkes-Barre. Early Catholics in Gouldsboro frequently journeyed to 
Dunmore to mass or ‘attended services in the school house or McAsy’s 
hotel when priests from Dunmore visited the village about once a month. 
In 1870 Mr. McAsy donated a plot of ground on Main Street for a church 
and a structure 40x26 feet was erected. Bishop O’Hara, of Scranton, 
dedicated the building Nov. 9, 1870. 

Gouldsboro, or Thornhurst, today is a hamlet of less than a hundred 
people. At the time of its greatest prosperity it had 350 or so. 


Jermyn.— Unlike other midvalley boroughs Jermyn didn’t have to 
depend exclusively on mining although production of anthracite was and 
continues to be the basic industry. As early as 1864 a powder works 
was established in Jermyn, in 1870, a steam flouring mill and in 1872 a 
coffin and casket factory. Jermyn or as first called Baconville, then 
Rushdale, later Gibsonburg, was originally a part of Blakely Township. 
Early mining efforts in the village do not appear to have been successful. 
John Jermyn, of Scranton, moved to Rushdale in the middle sixties and 
took over a coal property which had been abandoned. Mr. Jermyn’s 
coming put new life into the town and in 1869 an application was made ° 
to the courts of Luzerne County for a borough charter. The name in 
the charter was Gibsonburg, after a Judge William Gibson, of Phila- 
delphia, an extensive land owner. The charter was granted Jan. 3, 1870, 
and Jan. 28, following fixed as the date for the election. John Jermyn, 
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who was easily the leading citizen of the town, was elected burgess. 
Members of council elected were: O. G. Morgan, PUA Mullen, Drees 
Davis, Henry Tripp, Josiah Bloss. At the first meeting of the town coun- 
cil, Feb. 4, Dr. Davis was chosen borough secretary and A. L. Green 
treasurer. Henry D. Carey was first justice of the peace. The popula- 
tion at the time of incorporation was about 1,150. 

As in the other midvalley towns the early population of Jermyn was 
principally Welsh, Irish, German and Scotch with later a goodly number 
of English. Louis Pizer, an Englishman, built the first hotel in the vil- 
lage in 1866. In 1872 he erected what was long known as St. George’s 
Hotel. Eben Roberts in 1872 built the Sweeney House. John Nicholson 
erected the Farmers Hotel, in 1822. John Gardner was made postmaster 
in 1869 when an office was opened in the village, then called Gibsonburg. 
Six months later Dr. S. D. Davis was named postmaster and held the 
position through several administrations despite political difference with 
a majority of the townspeople. Dr. Davis was a dyed in the wool Dem- 
ocrat. Gustav Battenburg, who originally lived in Archbald, opened the 
first furniture store in Jermyn. Dr. Davis in addition to practicing his 
profession, dispensed medicine at his store, one of the early pharmacies 
in the midvalley. No. 1 shaft was sunk in 1857. The breaker built in 
1860. Winton & Chittenden operated the colliery for several years. After 
an idleness of two years the property was leased by John Jermyn, in 1865. 
He operated it successfully, laid the foundation of a great fortune, and 
finally sold out to the D. & H. and moved to Scranton, where he had 
become interested in another coal property. No. 2 slope was opened in 
1862. In recognition of Mr. Jermyn’s service to the community the D. 
& H. in 1874 changed the name of its station from Gibsonburg to Jermyn 
and shortly after the official title of the borough was likewise amended 
to Jermyn. 

On July 29, 1874, when the valley was beset with labor difficulties 
and lawlessness, an attempt was made on the life of Mine Foreman A. L. 
Green. Three strangers, said to have been members of the “Molly 
Maguire” organization, emptied pistols at Green. He was wounded in 
three places but not fatally. The shooting was observed by employes 
of the powder works who immediately gave battle with the trio, one of 
whom was killed and another wounded. The dead man was identified 
as a resident of Dunmore. The wounded bandit, later arrested, was con- 
victed of attempt at manslaughter and sent to the penitentiary. A war- 
rant was issued by a Scranton justice for the arrest of Robert Pierce, 
a power company worker, for the killing of the Dunmore bandit. Pierce 
went to Wilkes-Barre, entered bail. Later on he was tried, acquitted and 
complimented for his courage. 

A. T. Rand & Co., built a powder plant—Rushdale Powder Mills—in 
1864. The plant was acquired by the Moosic Powder Company in 1872. 
For many years after the Moosic Company, of which Col. H. M. Boies 
was president, acquired the Rand & Co., plant and enlarged it, employ- 
ment was given to 40 men. A mine blasting powder was manufactured. 
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Several explosions occurred at the plant. The first of these was on Nov. 
10, 1867. Powder is no longer manufactured at Jermyn. The property 
is now used as a storage and distributing plant by the Moosic Company. 

Miller Brothers & Co., in 1872, established the Eureka Coffin & Cas- 
ket Factory, which is in existence today as the Miller Casket Company. 
H. C. & T. M. Miller and a man named Neimeyer were the founders of 
the company.. The Jermyn Steam Flouring Mills erected by John Jermyn 
in 1870 had a capacity of 100 barrels of flour daily. It specialized in 
the Star Valley brand, which was a popular flour in the valley for many 
years. The Laurel Cut Glass Co. plant established in the nineties no 
longer operates. The First National Bank was organized May 15, 1902. 

The Methodists had a society in Jermyn in 1862. Rey. I. T. Walker, 
of Peckville, held services in the public school of Jermyn. A church site 
was purchased during the time that Rev. J. F. Wilbur served the con- 
gregation. The church was dedicated in July, 1872, during the pastorate 
of Rev. 8S. F. Wright. Through the liberality of John Jermyn, chairman 
of the building committee, the church was freed of debt, Mr. Jermyn 
taking over the entire burden and in addition paying one-seventh of the 
pastor’s salary. 

Welsh Congregationalists organized in 1865. Rev. D. E. Evans was 
the first pastor. The congregation disbanded for a while but re-organized 
in 1870, but never erected a church structure. St. James Episcopal Church 
was the first of that denomination between Scranton and Carbondale. 
It was organized in 1875 and again the liberality of John Jermyn was 
helpful in the building of a church. He gave $5,000 of the $6,000 needed 
to build the church, which was dedicated in 1876 by Bishops Stevens and 
Potter. Rev. R. B. Peet was first. pastor. 

Catholics in Jermyn early attended services in Archbald. Commenc- 
ing in 1875 Rev. N. J. McManus said mass in Rymer’s Hall. In 1879 he 
purchased ground, and the old frame church in Archbald was taken apart 
and re-erected in Jermyn. Mass was said in the building for the first 
time Christmas day, 1879. In 1888 plans for a church in Mayfield, the 
cornerstone of which had already been laid, were abandoned and Rev. 
M. E. Lynott who was pastor at St. James, Jermyn, purchased a site for 
a new church which would be convenient to both Jermyn and Mayfield. 
The cornerstone was laid in June, 1892. The old church was converted 
into a parish hall. Father Lynott was pastor until 1901 and Rev. J. W. 
Healey, from 1904 until his death in 1924. 

H. P. Woodward established the Jermyn Press in 1890. Thomas 
Boundy, who located in Jermyn in 1887, employed first the powder mills 
and later as manager of the cooperative store purchased the Press in 
1893. Mr. Boundy enjoyed quite a reputation as a writer of prose and 
versé. Paul Harris later became owner. 


La Plume.—La Plume for many years was the center for dairy 
farming in North Abington. A creamery and condensery located there 
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took the output from all the nearby country. Seranton and New York 
were the markets. George E. Bailey, one of the town’s leading figures, 
was the superintendent of the plant for thirteen years. The concern met 
reverses and faded out several years ago. Previous to its incorporation 
as a borough in 1885 La Plume was a part of North Abington Township. 
Its name was bestowed by Mrs. Isaac A. Tillinghast who had used it as 


a non de plume in writing for the press and other publications. Her 


husband in the eighties had an extensive nursery, seed and plant, in the 
village. A postoffice was established at La Plume in 1876 with William 
P. Slocum as postmaster. The original line of the D. L. & W. passed 
through the village and a station was maintained there. The building 
of the cut off took the railroad considerably to the east of the town. The 
Lake Winola branch of the Scranton & Binghamton Street Railway Com- 
pany connected with the main line near the village. The old roadbed of 
the D. L. & W. is now the Lackawanna Trail. 

Some of the early families in the borough were the Bailey’s, Sisson’s, 
Wrigley’s, Holgate’s, Alpine’s, Doolittle’s, Maynard’s, Pellam’s, Ridgeway’s, 
Smalley’s, Seaman’s, Chase, Gardner’s, Slayton’s, Nichols’ and Brown’s. 
Keystone Academy, one of the leading college preparatory educational 
institutions in the state, founded in 1868, is located in La Plume. The 
Wyoming County line passes near the Academy property. 

Efforts to have La Plume made a borough launched in January, 1885, 
met with opposition which was carried to the state supreme court but 
the petition was finally granted April 22, 1885. George E. Bailey, first 
burgess in addition to being a leader in the business life of the town by 
reason of his long connection with the creamery company was also post- 
master for 22 years. 


Mayfield.—Mayfield was erected as a borough in 1891. It was carved 
out of Carbondale Township which had been created in 1831. The bor- 
ough adjoins Jermyn and these municipalities are commonly referred to 
as the twin boroughs. Originally the name was Glenwood, the village 
clustering about the works of the Glenwood Coal Company. For a time 
it was called Mayville. At the suggestion of the postal authorities this 
- was changed to Mayfield. The name was bestowed in recognition of the 
part played in its development by Captain William A. May, when man- 
ager of the Hillside Coal & Iron Company operations. Mining is the 
chief industry. 

A great part of the land in Mayfield was owned at one time by 
Thomas Meredith, grandson of Samuel Meredith, first treasurer of the 
United States under the constitution. The Meredith mansion, built by 
Thomas Meredith a hundred years or so ago, was in Childs, just adjoining 
Mayfield. The mansion later a hotel and then a bottling establishment 
burned a few years ago. 

Malfield’s development dates from about 1880. Among the early 
settlers were Stephen Whitmore, Thomas M. Hart, Thomas Green, E. F. 
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Edmunds, John Grady, M. G. Neary, William A. Walker, A. Neal, E. 
Roberts, L. W. Corrigan and David Mendelsohn. In recent years groups 
of foreign speaking people, many Russians among them, located in the 
borough and today represent a majority, or more of the population. They 
dominate in business and control in civil affairs. This group has several 
fine churches. Recognition of the strength of the foreign element was 
extended some years ago when Alexander Schlanto was made postmaster. 

Dissatisfaction with the conduct of affairs in Carbondale Township 
prompted the move to bring about the erection of the borough in 1891. 
Thomas Green was the first burgess. M. G. Neary, a pioneer merchant, 
was the first postmaster. Among those active in development of May- 
field was Stephen Whitmore, who owned considerable of the land in the 
borough. For many years he was a contractor builder. He was among 
those who helped in having the borough incorporated. Mr. Whitmore 
died last year. Patrick Bergen was the first tax collector. The borough 
hall was erected in 1910. 

Thomas A. Hart established his mercantile establishment in May- 
field in 1884 and continued to live there until his death. His son Major 
John Hart is now president of the Mayfield Bank, whose new home was 
opened for business in 1923. David Mendelsohn located in East Mayfield 
in 1887. Early foreign settlement was chiefly in East Mayfield. 

The New York, Ontario & Western, and Delaware & Hudson lines 
tap Mayfield. The railroad yard of the former is at Childs and gives 
employment to many men of the borough. The power plant and car 
barn of the Carbondale & Mayfield Traction Company was early located 
in Mayfield. Street, car service connects Mayfield with Carbondale and 
the midvalley. The Glenwood, Hillside and Keystone collieries operate 
within the borough limits. 

Roman Catholics in Mayfield other than those of foreign speaking 
congregations, attend services in Sacred Heart Church, Jermyn. In 1888 
a Catholic Church, St. Philip, was planned in Mayfield. A plot had been 
secured and the corner stone laid when Rev. M. E. Lynott, who that year 
became pastor at Jermyn, prevailed on Bishop O’Hara to consolidate St. 
Philip’s with Sacred Heart congregation all to worship in one church in 
Jermyn. This was the wise course resulting in one strong parish with 
a centrally located church instead of two small ones. 


Moosic.—Borough like Old Forge and Taylor was carved out of 
Lackawanna Township which in turn was formed from portions of Pittston 
and Providence Township in 1839. Moosic was so called from the moun- 
tains roundabout. The plentifulness of moose gave the name to the moun- 
tain. Dr. Joseph Sprague, pioneer physician in the valley, was the first 
' settler, locating on the present Main Street in 1771. He was driven out by 
the Penamites in 1784. 

Moosic abuts on Luzerne County on the south. Its importance as 
a settlement began with the establishment of a powder plant along 
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Spring Brook, back in the sixties. Powder from Moosic plant has played 
an important part in the production of anthracite over more than three 
score years. Originally the powder mill was known as the Raynor. 
It is now a part of the Dupont Powder Company system. The mills at 
Belin, as the village surrounding the ‘powder works is called, are even 
today the chief industry next to anthracite in the borough. 

Moosic, originally called Marathon, was later with the coming of the 
Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad termed Spring Brook and took its present 
name in the early seventies. In 1865 and even later the postoffice was in 
Drake’s store, Lackawanna and in the early days boys and girls had to 
go to Duryea to school. Inability to secure recognition in township man- 
agement and dissatisfaction with the extravagance and waste of public 
funds prompted the move in the late nineties to have Moosic incorporated 
asa borough. This was effected in 1899. Moosic in 1880 had a population 
of 600 while in 1920 it was 4,364. English, Irish and Scotch predominated 
in the borough up until recent years. 

P. H. Salmon, one of the first justices of the peace, following the 
creation of the borough, furnished the data for an article dealing with the 
early history of Moosic, written by Miss Mary McAndrew and which was 
published in the “Moosic Elevator’ the journal of the Moosic High School. 
That sketch is drawn on heavily for much of the following. 

In 1865 there were very few houses in Marathon. Among them were 
the “Stark Homestead,” where Fred Garing’s home now stands. The 
next farmhouse was the “Knapp Home,” located on the present site of 
the Moosic Cash Store. The homestead adjoining the residence of W. S. 
Hutchings was the residence of O. D. Lafflin, who was then superintend- 
ent of the Moosic Powder Mills. This company erected a number of 
houses for their employes. The structure used as a boarding house is now 
the Moosic Reading Room. The company’s general store was close to 
where the Moosic hose house now stands. The next farm was owned by 
the “Morris & Essex Company,” and is now owned by the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company. The old ‘Tuttle Place’ is now the D. & H. farm. What 
was known as the “Hollenback School,” stood on the site of the present 
Greenwood School. Children from Minooka and No. 4' attended school in 
Greenwood, other children in the village went to the “Old Brick Church 
School,” in Duryea. The Brick Church and the Presbyterian Mission 
Building at Taylor, at the time, were the only edifices used for religious 
worship between Scranton and Pittston. 

Mr. Salmon says there were no railroad facilities in Moosic in 1865, 
except the Pennsylvania Gravity. The Gravity transported coal to the 
canal in Hawley from Port Blanchard. The little settlement of No. 4, in 
Moosic Borough derived its name from the plane of that number on the 
loaded track of the Gravity. 

In 1865 “The Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad,’ now known as the 
Delaware & Hudson, came through Marathon. This was the first railroad 
to Wilkes-Barre. The company’s station was erected where the present 
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station stands. Squire Ehret, of West Pittston, was the first station 
agent. The Lehigh and Susquehanna changed the name of the village 
from Marathon to Spring Brook. The company piped water for its en- 
gines from Spring Brook at Spike Island to the station. In 1866 the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company began operation at “Starks Colliery.” The 
“Stark Estate” sold building lots and many people built homes. The 
Pennsylvania erected 50 houses for their employees in what is now known 
as Stark’s. 

The Lackawanna River, Ascension Creek and the Spring Brook Creek 
flow through Moosic. The Spring Brook Water Company supplies water 
to the Lackawanna and much of the Wyoming valley. The company 
maintains offices at Moosic. Its principal reservoirs are in Spring Brook 
Township. 

About 1870 the name of the village was changed from Spring Brook 
to Moosic, we are told, to avoid confusion with the Spring Brook corners, 
post office. At that time the postoffice was located in the general store 
of Edward Houser (first postmaster of the town), on the site of the 
present Moosic Hotel. The Lafflin, Boies and Twick Powder Company, 
was absorbed in 1869 by the Moosic Powder Company whose mills were 
at Jermyn. Perhaps the change of name of the powder company had 
something to do with the change of the town name. Moosic was incorpo- 
rated a borough in 1899 and was divided into four wards. The first of- 
ficers of the borough were: Burgess, Emmett Broadhead; Councilmen, 
Thomas Hailstone, W. S. Hutchings, William Dick, M. T. Garvey, John M. 
Robertson, Richard Grimes, Christopher Fassold and Thomas Luttliffe; 
Secretary, John Hailstone; Justices of the Peace, P. H. Salmon, C. W. 
Thompson and James Ward. 

Moosic at present has five churches, five school buildings, a borough 
building and two fire companies. The Langcliffe Church was built in 
1880 by the Powder company. Moosic is tapped by two steam railroads— 
the D. & H., and the Erie—and by the Laurel Line, third rail system. 
Rocky Glen, an amusement park, established some 20 years ago, is within 
the borough limits. The Minooka-Pittston state highway also traverses 
the borough. The Moosic and Greenwood hose companies afford fire 
protection. The Moosic Hotel was opened in 1878. 


Moscow.—To Rev. Peter Rupert, a Lutheran minister, Moscow owes 
its start. Some four years after the opening of the Drinker turnpike, 
1830 to be more exact, Mr. Rupert built his log house on the village site, 
then owned by him. Early settlers, it is said, were Russians, probably 
coreligionists of Rev. Rupert and the town takes its name from Russia's 
old capital. George Swartz, a shoemaker who had worked at his trade 
along the turnpike, located near Rupert not long after the clergyman had 
erected his modest log hut. Swartz’s own habitation occupied in May, 
1830, was no more pretentious. The Swartz home was located where 
later Edward Simpson built a fine home. Swartz’s daughter Emmeline 
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was the first girl married in the village, being united in 1852 to Leander 
T. Griffin, the pioneer merchant, whose first store stood opposite the depot. 
Rev. Rupert in 1831 built a sawmill, conducted a tavern in his old log 
house, later erecting a frame dwelling. He sold his holdings to the 
Lackawanna Iron & Coal Co., in 1850: His name however, is still per- 
petuated by Rupert Hill where the cemetery and old Catholic Church is 
located along the Lackawanna trail. 

Lumbering and agriculture was the chief occupation of the people 
of Moscow in the early days of the settlement. Lumbering particularly 
was given an impetus with the building of the railroad through the town. 
Rupert’s mill sufficed for all purposes until 1855 when Storms & Gardner 
started an operation. E. Heermans later acquired possession of this 
mill. C. P. Van Brunt was the third mill owner with a plant west of the 
village proper. The original mills were operated by water power. Wil- 
liam E. Dodge is credited with having the first steam saw mill located on 
the site later owned by Rev. N. G. Parke, of Pittston. The Dodge mill 
was destroyed by fire. 

Moscow’s central location in Covington Township made it available 
for a grist mill. Covington and other nearby townships at the time had 
to depend on the mill at Slocum Hollow and Pittston. In 1836 Levi Depew 
met the situation by putting up a modest mill. Joseph Potter rebuilt and 
enlarged it, later selling to E. Ehrgood, who put up a new mill about 1873 
and operated it for many years. H. L. Gaige & Co., erected a steam 
grist mill on Mill Street in 1873. This was later operated by Gaige & 
Clement. Mr. Gaige was a member of the first board of commissioners 
of Lackawanna County. 

A postoffice was established in Moscow in 1852 with Leander L. 
Griffin in charge. His store and postoffice was located in the later site 
of the store of O. E. Vaughan, who in turn was postmaster for several 
years. George Swartz carried mail from Moscow to Clifton. John La 
Touche was the first station agent. A stage line between Scranton and 
Stroudsburg over the turnpike began in 1846. Dr. C. J. Wilbur was the 
first physician and druggist. Dr. C. Frischkarn, from Covington how- 
ever had an extensive practice in the village from 1850. William and 
Roswell Noble next to old Peter Rupert were the earliest tavern keepers 
opening a public house, corner of Main & Church streets in 1856. Fire 
destroyed the hotel in 1867. Swartz & Townsend were one time pro- 
prietors. Lyman Dixon built the Valley house in 1873. In 1859 Martin 
Reap built and conducted the Moscow house. William Dale and Edward 
Simpson purchased Leander Griffin’s store in 1856. Smith & Dale suc- 
ceeded in 1862. Fire eventually put an end to the business. Joseph 
Loveland at an early date built between the Moscow house and Peltons. 
The Loveland store was burned in March, 1870. Gaige & Clements suc- - 
ceeded Yeager & Gaige who started business in 1857. The year 1879 saw 
Tunslatt & Pelton in the general store business and in 1877 B. F. Summer- 
hill opened his dry goods store on Mill Street. 
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The first school house erected in 1838 was used also for church pur- 
poses. Elijah Depew was the first teacher. The site of the school was 
that occupied later by Gaige & Clements store on Mill Street. This struc- 
ture was in use until 1872. At first Moscow Methodists went to Daleville 
where a society had been formed in 1826. In 1836 meetings were held in 
Joseph Loveland’s house on Daleville road and next in Rupert’s Tavern. 
From 1832 to about 1852 the little congregation met in the school house. 
In 1853 a church was erected. During the early life of the society it was 
in the Philadelphia conference, later was known as the Madison mission of 
the Honesdale district, Wyoming Conference. Rev. Charles White was 
pastor at the time the church was built. A new church has replaced the 
old structure. 

Rev. Moses Whitty, while pastor of St. Vincent’s Church Scranton, 
frequently said mass in a private house or hall in Moscow. After Dunmore 
became a parish, Moscow was a mission. St. Catherine’s Church was 
erected on Rupert’s hill in 1872. In 1884 Moscow became a parish and 
included all the territory from Delaware Gap to Dunmore. Today there 
are a full dozen churches and half as many parishes in the territory. 
Rev. M. J. Manley was the first pastor of St. Catherine’s. A cemetery 
was in the churchyard. Within recent years a new cemetery has been 
established nearby. Many Catholic families from Scranton have pur- 
chased lots in this new burial place which is being developed into one of 
the most beautiful spots of its kind in the county. A few years ago a 
new Catholic church was dedicated. This is located near the village 
proper. 

Moscow has the usual group of fraternal societies including a lodge 
of Masons constituted April 12, 1872; Odd Fellows, instituted March 30, 
1870, which has a hall of its own; Red Men, Sons of Veterans, P. O. S. of 
A., and Junior Order. Chaplain T. D. Swartz Post, G. A. R., is located in 
Moscow. 

Moscow for many years drew many summer visitors. The town is one 
of the most promising in the county. Within easy commuting distance of 
Scranton, Moscow has attracted many people from that city in recent 
years. To provide needed improvements, found difficult while part of the 
township, Moscow sought a borough charter in 1908. W. B. Miller was 
elected the first burgess. The town at that time had about 1,200 in- 
habitants. The First National Bank, of Moscow, was chartered the year 
following the incorporation of the town and began business in March, 
1910. A fire company was also organized about the same time. Rebuild- 
ing of the Lackawanna Railroad system, wiping out of the principal grade 
crossing, some 20 years ago, materially altered the layout of the town and 
resulted in a greater development of Main Street (Lackawanna Trail), as 
_a business thoroughfare. 


Old Forge.—In the early settlements of our county, what are known 
as blast furnaces and foundries were then known as forges. The first 
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of these forges within the limits of Luzerne County was built in 1879 
by Dr. William Hooker Smith and James Sutton on the south bank of the 
Lackawanna River right at the entrance to the bridge and on the present 
site of Riverside Hotel, Old Forge Borough. The second forge in the 
county was built in Scranton (Slocum Hollow), in 1800. 

The Smith-Sutton industrial was henceforth referred to as the Old 
Forge in destinction to the Scranton plant, a name which the present 
municipality still holds. 

Dr. Smith had come into Wyoming from his native New York in 
1772. Except for Dr. Sprague (mentioned later) he was the only physi- 
cian between Cochecton and Sunbury. In 1779 he accompanied General 
Sullivan on his march against the Indians. On the formation of Luzerne 
County in 1786 Dr. Smith was one of the original justices of the county. 
His commission was signed by Benjamin Franklin. He made many pur- 
chases of land to “dig iron ore and stone coal.” The forge which he and 
his partner operated for years finally gave way to strong competition from 
up the Lackawanna and down the Susquehanna where ore was found in 
greater quantity and of better quality. He removed to Tunkhannock 
where he died in 1815 aged 91 years. 

The Smith-Sutton forge took the place of the first grist mill built 
by one Hollister in 1744 and operated by water power taken from the river 
through a canal the ruins of which form part of the sub-structure of the 
present Cinderella Hotel. A well constructed sawmill operated in con- 
nection with the gristmill. In the same year Solomon Strong purchased 
the whole outfit and on July 6, 1775, sold out to Garritt Brinkerkoof. 
Three years after (1778) both mills were destroyed by the Indians and 
the ruins washed away by floods leaving the residence of Ebenezer Marcy 
the only human habitation along the entire river. 

In 1771 Dr. Joseph Sprague, one of the proprietors of the original 
grant, came from Hartford and plotted all the land lying between Pitts- 
town (Pittston), and Slocum Hollow. He built a house and lived with 
his family on the present site of Main Street, Moosic, until 1774, when he 
and all his Yankee neighbors were driven away by the “Pennymites.” He 
died in Connecticut the same year. His wife shortly afterward returned 
and gained a good living by acting as the only accoucheuse between Old 
Forge and Wilkes-Barre until 1810. 

Thomas Smith moved from Nanticoke to Old Forge in 1786 “to get 
above high water mark.”’ Cornelius Atherton (of the Taylor Athertons), 
about this time made the first tailors’ shears. He was afterwards em- 
ployed by the government to manufacture guns and bayonets for the 
Revolutionary soldiers. He was the first American inventor in the cutlery 
industry. 

For 60 years after the opening of the nineteenth century the settlers 
were relieved of the misery of Indian outrages, starvation periods, fear of 
the Pennamites and contested land boundaries. 
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In 1808 the Charles Drake family came in from Schooley’s Mountains _ 
in New Jersey, established a general store, built a tannery and later kept 
a place of entertainment for “horse and man” in the lower end of the 
present day borough. He purchased large tracts of coal land of which 
he afterwards disposed to the great coal mining corporations. Edmund 
B. Babb, in 1820, built an iron foundry and made farm utensils. This 
family was succeeded by William Howard, who, in turn, was followed 
by the brothers George M. and Steven H. Miller. 

The Athertons, the Gordons, the Smiths, the Scotts, the Knapps, the » 
Careys, Atens, Breeze’s, Tisdels, Winters, Stewarts, Albrights and Be- 
secker’s were permanently settled and making progress by the early 
first quarter of the last century. 

In 1870 the township had four schools, geographically well located, 
employing one teacher each, with an average attendance of 180 children. 

At this period the natural beauty of Old Forge was not surpassed 
by any other agricultural district in the Union. Fronting on the main 
thoroughfare were the semi-colonial mansions of the Athertons, the 
Stewarts, the Smiths and the Drakes. The highway was flanked on both 
sides by continuous lines of sweet smelling locusts, beautiful maples. The 
farms were well fenced, the pastures were filled with cattle, horses and 
mules and the fields were abloom with corn, wheat and rye. The moun- 
tains on the west were clothed with virgin forests, the pure spring water 
of the creeks were filled with trout and the Lackawanna River supplied 
the breakfast table with delicious fish. Churches, a Sunday school and 
aid societies furnished the people their spiritual life and winter sport 
was found in skating, sleighing and once a year barn dances. 

After the Civil War the Chittenden breaker, along the D. L. & W. 
Railroad, not far from the Moosic road, the first coal operation was built, 
two shafts sunk, company houses and a large store erected and in ten years 
the whole township was humming with the noise of steam engines and 
the voices of busy men and women. Other mines opened by the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company and the Jermyn Company and three silk mills 
gave employment to hundreds of girls. 

In 1890 the population had increased ten-fold. The company houses 
were bought by their occupants and improved, whole farms were plotted 
into building lots, rapidly sold and occupied, sidewalks laid, Main Street 
pre-empted by electric cars running to Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, and 
the physical aspects of the old township so changed as not to be recogniz- 
able, by the very oldest of the 14,000 population. 

When the horrors of the World War were ended on November 11, 
1918, it was found, by statistics, that 500 Old Forge men had answered the 
call of President Wilson and that 29 of these had made the supreme 
sacrifice for the honor and glory of world Democracy. The Red Cross went 
over the top on every occasion demanded. 

Old Forge is now a borough with all the governmental equipment of 
a well organized city. Its schools and their grounds are acknowledged 
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to be models of architecture and beauty. The 4,000 children in daily 
attendance are instructed and cared for by 100 qualified teachers under 
the management of a well picked board of directors. Hon. Frank R. 
Coyne served as superintendent of the borough schools for nearly two 
decades and as teacher in township orsborough for fully 35 years. 

Two banks, the first Old Forge Discount and Deposit—organized in 
1909, cater to the thrift of the people by aiding in their homemaking. 
Some 150 business houses supply the demand for food and clothing and 
the general welfare is looked after by ten physicians, half dozen dentists 
and pharmacists and lawyers. 

Twelve churches with their Sunday schools, a Y. M. C. A., two fine 
theaters with a 1,000 capacity each, two well-taught brass bands and a 
drum corps attend the spiritual needs and pastime of a contented people 
from north, central and southern Europe. Answering the call of the 
World War fully demonstrated their appreciation and love of this refuge 
for which the pioneers deserve the crown of martyrdom. 

Old Forge Borough was established April 28, 1899. Much of the 
land in the borough was originally in Lackawanna Township, although the 
lines of the certified township of Pittston also extended into the territory. 
On May 26, 1871, Old Forge Township, containing nine square miles and 
extending from the county line to present Union Street, Taylor, was 
carved out of the mother township of Lackawanna. When Taylor Borough 
was created a section of Old Forge Township extending from Union Street, 
south to Rendham, was included in Taylor. Andrew Kennedy was the 
first burgess of Old Forge. The borough is divided into six wards. 

William Drake, pioneer merchant, was first postmaster of Lacka- 
wanna Township. John B. Babb is credited with building the original 
bridge across the Lackawanna on the present bridge site in Old Forge. 
Coal mining which began in Old Forge following the Civil War is now 
the chief industry. In 1850 the total population of Lackawanna Town- 
ship was but 389. Old Forge’s estimated population at present (1928), is 
14,000, making the borough the second most populous borough in the 
county. 

What is known as the Rendham section of Old Forge derives its 
name from Rendham, a town in Sussex, England, in which John Jermyn, 
who played such an important part in the borough’s development, was 
born. The Sibley was named after a brother-in-law of Judge McClure 
by the name of Sibley. Austin Heights takes its name from the given 
name of Austin Moore, who was one of the company which developed 
the mining operation in that section. Lawrenceville is so called after 
the wife of William Connell, coal operator, whose maiden name was Law- 
rence. Barbertown, from the fact that the pioneer resident of that section 
Lewis by name, was a barber by occupation. Up to comparatively few 
years ago what is now the central business section of Old Forge was 
called Mudtown, undoubtedly because of the condition of the streets. In 
the lower end of the borough, Babblon, derives its appellation from the 
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Babs who back more than a hundred years ago operated a foundry and 
were prominent in the business life of the community. 


Olyphant.—“Queen Borough of the midvalley,” had as its first set- 
tler James Ferris, who built a cabin in 1798 where Lynch’s store later 
stood on Delaware Street. At the time Ferris made his “pitch” or claim 
the section was in Providence Township. Later (1818), Blakely Town- 
ship, including all of the midvalley, was created out of Providence and 
Greenfield townships. Olyphant for a score of years after the place 
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had taken on the dignity of a village and a name continued as part of 
Blakely. In 1877 Olyphant became a borough. In many ways it is the 
most progressive of the midvalley boroughs. Its business center is com- 
pactly built and the community has the looks and air of acity. Olyphant | 
which in 1880 had a population of but 2,097 now has approximately 12,000. 
It boasts of two weekly newspapers, three banks, a municipal lighting | 
plant, public swimming pool, modern school system and a greater mileage 
of paved streets than any midvalley borough. 

As in other parts of old Blakely settlement in Olyphant was slow | 
until the development of the coal industry and the extension of the D. & H. 
gravity down the valley from Carbondale. Hollister says that in 1840-44 
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there were but three houses inhabited by Messrs. Ferris, Travis and Bar- 
bor in what is now Olyphant. A sawmill or woodenware plant, owned by 
Calvin Barbor, constituted the one industry. William Hull, a son-in-law 
of Barbor, purchased a tract of 400 acres of land in Olyphant sometime 
in the forties which afterwards proved immensely valuable as coal lands. 
Acquisition by the D. & H., of the Hull lands, through lease from Edward 
Jones, gave the town, originally called Hulltown, its impetus. The grav- 
ity railroad was extended to Olyphant from Archbald in 1858. While the 
D. & H. has been the dominant force in Olyphant’s development the town 
owes its real start to Edward Jones, who had acquired a scientific educa- 
tion in his native Wales but who came to America in 1837 settling in 
Carbondale, then the northern anthracite metropolis. He quickly ad- 
vanced from miner to foreman and in 1854 was placed in charge of the 
D. & H. operations in Archbald. In 1858 he became a member of the firm 
of Eaton & Co., in Archbald. In the fall of that year with Lewis Pughe 
and Abel Barker, he organized the firm of E. Jones & Co. to develop 
Olyphant coal lands. William Hull, owner of much of the land, had 
declined to sell or lease to the D. & H. Mr. Jones succeeded in securing a 
lease from Hull and also one on the Levi Pierce tract. A drift was opened 
in the Pierce tract and in 1859 the concern shipped 80,000 tons of coal. In 
1860 Jones & Co. opened the Eddy Creek mine and erected No. 1 breaker, 
the second on the entire gravity system. Coal up to that time was sold 
unprepared or sized. No. 1 breaker was burned in 1880. No. 2 breaker, 
at Eddy Brook, was opened the same year. The D. & H. acquired the 
Jones & Co. properties in 1867.. This company put down the Eddy Brook 
shaft, 450 feet deep, and began working the Hull and other tracts. Wil- 
liam Bell, who began in 1871, was the first outside foreman under the 
D. & H. at this operation. James Nicol became inside foreman in 1877. 
The Grassy Island shaft, 300 feet deep, was sunk in 1864. The next year 
a breaker was built. Joseph Atherton was the first outside foreman and 
James Nicol the inside foreman. Joseph Davis and Andrew Patton in 
that order succeeded Nicol. Louis Landmesser, opened a drift on the 
William Pierce tract in the late fifties. The Landmesser operation was 
abandoned in a year or so after working out the drift. 

Olyphant’s first store was opened by Jones & Co. the year that con- 
cern began mining. In 1858 David M. Voyle, a native of Hazleton, who 
had previously located in Carbondale, was attracted to the town, grow- 
ing up around Jones & Co. mining operation and opened a store on Lacka- 
wanna Street near Delaware. James Jordan was the next merchant in 
the town. He began business in 1859. Mr. Jordan in 1868 erected the 
brick building in Smoketown so long occupied by his store. He was 
president of the first borough council, an extensive property owner in the 
town and president of the old Merchants & Mechanics Bank, of Scranton. 
John McKay erected the Mahon house, Lackawanna and Hudson streets, 
the first hotel in Olyphant, in 1861. William Mahon became the pro- 
prietor in 1866 and the establishment remained in the family control for 
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more.than half a century. John C. Edwards built the Mansion house in 
1870 after his original hotel which he opened in 1861 had been destroyed 
by fire. The Lackawanna house on Lackawanna Street, of which John 
Lloyd was proprietor, was another old time and popular hotel. O’Brien’s 
Hotel was engulfed in a mine cave Jan. 3, 1903. 

The Blakely postoffice was removed to the Olyphant side of the river 
in 1867 and located in a building next door to the Lackawanna house on 
Lackawanna Street. Olyphant gets its name from George Talbot Oly- 
phant, president of the D. & H. Railroad from .1858 to 1869. The name 

was given to the town in 1858 in recognition of the extension of the 

gravity system to the place. The seventies saw the breaking up of 
Blakely Township. Olyphant was incorporated a borough early in 1877 
at the time its population was about 2,300. The first borough election 
was held Feb. 28, 1877. Michael Grimes was elected burgess. James 
Jordan, president of the council; D. M. Voyle, secretary; R. J. McHale, 
collector; P. McAndrew, treasurer ; Edward Hughes, street commissioner. 
William Mason was the first chief of police of the borough. The first 
meeting of council was held in the Voyle residence and later in Voyle’s 
hall. The original borough and lockup was ready for use by September. 
The borough laws were adopted April 2, 1877. The borough was divided 
into three wards in the spring of 1879. Early justices of the peace were 
Patrick Loftus, William Williamson and J. D. Regan. The borough terri- 
tory covers the Levi Pierce, Seth Pierce, Sarah Bell, Hannah Bell, Robert 
Wain, Joseph Thomas and Lewis Farmer tracts. 

Early settlers in Olyphant were chiefly Welsh and Irish. Later some 
English moved in. In more recent years a large number of Poles, Rus- 
sians and Slovaks made the town their home and today are the dominant 
element or nearly so. The: first church in Olyphant was erected by the 
Catholics in 1861. When Olyphant was founded in the late fifties the 
only Catholic church in the valley was in Archbald. Devout adherents of 
that faith either walked or rode the gravity from Olyphant to Archbald 
on Sundays and holy days. In 1861 Rev. Patrick McSwiggan, of Archbald, 
laid the cornerstone of the church on Delaware Street. Occasionally be- 
fore the church was erected mass was said in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Patrick Loftus and some of the people from the Smoketown section went 
to Dunmore. This church was of brick, said to have been the first of that 
construction in the diocese. It was blessed by Rev. John Dougherty, of 
Honesdale. In 1875 Olyphant was created into a parish—St. Patrick’s. 
Jessup was included in the new parish. Rev. P. J. O’Rourke was the first 
pastor of St. Patrick’s. He built the rectory in 1876. While celebrating 
mass Sunday, June 12, 1881, Father O’Rourke was attacked by an insane 
man, who attempted to shoot the priest. Father O’Rourke died in 1884. 
Rev. E. J. Melley succeeded Father O’Rourke, who purchased a new ceme- 
tery, reinterred the body of Father O’Rourke and started a fund for a new 
church. Rev. Dr. P. J. Murphy became pastor in 1889. He is still in 
charge (1928). Instead of building a new church Father Murphy enlarged 
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and remodeled the old structure. A parochial school was opened Sep- 
tember, 1893, with Sisters of the Immaculate Heart in charge. Rev. Dr. 
Murphy, during his long residence in Olyphant, has become one of the 
best known clergymen in all Lackawanna County. A foe of evil, he is 
vigorous in its denunciation. A trenghant writer, he frequently con- 
tributes to the press. His friendship for the mine workers attracted the 
notice of the late Col. Theodore Roosevelt and the militant priest and 
great progressive leader became warm friends. Dr. Murphy was honored 
with the title L. L. D. by Niagara University. His interest in higher edu- 
cation for the Catholic clergy, was displayed by a contribution of $5,000 
to the Catholic University at Washington. 
Welsh Baptists in Olyphant organized what is now known as the 
First Welsh Baptist Church Nov. 1, 1859. Rev. Theophilus Jones, of 
Scranton, officiated at the organization. The charter members were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. David J. Powell, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. David Watters, Mr. and Mrs. Evan Mills, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Williams, Richard Davies, Thomas Bowen, James Stuart, Fred- 
erick Lloyd, Margaret W. Edwards, Ann Griffiths, Rachel Nicholas and 
Ann Morris. Rev. Phillip L. Davies was the first minister. He served 
both the Olyphant and Carbondale churches. Other early ministers were 
Rev. Benjamin E. Bowen and Rev. Edward Jenkins. Rev. Mr. Bowen was 
pastor when the first church of the congregation was dedicated June 16, 
1872. Previous to that the congregation worshipped in halls, schools and 
private homes. Rev. Mr. Bowen who came to the United States from 
Wales, in 1841, lived in Philadelphia five years. He was then attracted 
to the northern anthracite region where so many Welsh mine workers had 
settled and first became pastor of the Olyphant Church in February, 1867. 
D. J. Powell was first superintendent of the Sunday school organization 
in 1857. 

As in so many other communities of the county the credit for the 
first organization goes to the Odd Fellows. Olyphant Lodge No. 581, 
I. O. of O. F., was instituted Dec. 3, 1865 with 20 charter members. An- 
drew Patton was the first noble grand; Silas Eames, secretary and Daniel 
Nichols, treasurer. Colfax Encampment No. 176 was instituted April 10, 
1869, Silas Eames, Andrew Patton and David M. Voyle, all prominent in 
that day, were among the first officers. 

The Hibernian Benevolent Society was the second organization in 
Olyphant. It was chartered Nov. 18, 1867. R. McHale was the first 
president; Anthony Corcoran secretary and Michael Cummings treasurer. 
The Catholic Young Men’s Total Abstinence and Benevolence Society 
formed to promote the cause of total abstinence from strong drink, was 
organized May 22, 1869. R. J. McHale was the first president. A cadet 
_society for boys under 16 years was formed a few years later. The 
society erected a hall, which in the trying period of the middle seventies 
was put in the name of Father O’Rourke, pastor of St. Patrick’s, who later 
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died without a will. The result was much confusion. Hon. A. F. McNulty, 
P. J: McCormick, P. B. Gilmartin and Michael Kaverny, were the founders 
of the society. A parade of Father Mathew men of the diocese was held in 
Olyphant Oct. 10, 1882. 

Kingsbury Lodge of Masons was instituted May 6, 1870. William 
Williamson was first worshipful master and Edward Jones, founder of the 
town, first treasurer. Although organized in Peckville in May, 1878, 
Valley Conclave No. 22, S. K. P. of Pa., moved to Olyphant within a year. 
David McDonald was first commander. Lieutenant Stevens Post No.. 197, 
G. A. R., organized Oct. 21, 1869, and disbanded in 1871. 

Home building in Olyphant was given an impetus in 1868 when the 
Olyphant Building Association was organized. Andrew Patton, for so 
many years foreman at the Grassy Island Colliery and one of the foremost 
men in the town, was first president of the association which loaned thou- 
sands of dollars to prospective home owners in Olyphant at a time when 
banks were few and far between in what is now Lackawanna County. 

Among early outstanding business men of Olyphant in addition to 
those previously mentioned were James J. Lynch, who began a general 
store business in the town in 1870. Mr. Lynch settled in Olyphant in 
1858, was collector of taxes in Blakely and prominent in county politics. 
Alaric Berry, furniture manufacturer and dealer, as well as undertaker, 
opened up his business in Olyphant in 1860. He was a native of Carbon- 
dale. His grandfather, Cyrus Berry, was a surgeon in Revolutionary War 
and his father a captain in the war of 1812. J. D. Everson, dealer in 
jewelry, watches, musical instruments, had a store in Olyphant as early 
as 1868. Patrick Jordan began dealing in groceries and miners’ supplies 
in 1866. Thomas J. Loftus, grocer, established in 1866; J. W. Patton, 
hardware dealer, began business in 1875 and Thomas Patton, grocer and 
men’s furnishings in 1879; Benjamin F. Rees, marketman in 1878; BE. A. 
Reynolds, harness and saddlery, in 1877; John P. Richards, stoves and 
hardware, in 1867 and Richard J. Gallagher, general merchandise, boots 
and shoes, in 1878. 

Dr. Jasper B. Sickler and Dr. Edward Travers were among the ear- 
liest physicians in the midvalley. Dr. Sickler settled in Peckville in 1877. 
Dr. Travers put out his shingle in Olyphant in 1870. He was a graduate 
from the University of Maryland. 

The first school in Olyphant was opened in 1859. Silas Eames, who 
settled in the town in 1862, was an early teacher. James P. Kane, an 
Irish schoolmaster, was principal of the graded schools in 1878. M. W. 
Cumming was supervising principal or superintendent for 35 years. He 
had also served as justice of the peace for 40 years. 

The Olyphant Brass Band was organized about 1860. The Edwards 
family were leading spirits in this organization. The band was reorgan- 
ized about 1878 with Thomas Mason as leader. David R. Davis became 
D. & H. stationmaster at Olyphant shortly after his return from the war. 
He located in the town in 1858. 
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The Olyphant Gazette was established in 1887 by J. W. Kennedy who 
later disposed of his interest and started the Record, along towards 1890. 
Mr. Kennedy still owns the Record. Olyphant has three banks. Several 
hose and chemical engine companies guard against fire. A disastrous 
conflagration swept the business section*of the town Nov. 13, 1902. 


Taylor.—(By Hon. D. J. Davis.)—Taylor is the birthplace of the first 
white settlement in Lackawanna County. Lackawanna Valley was ex- 
plored in 1753, and in 1754 purchased of the Indians. The Susquehanna 
company in 1768 allotted the valley to the early Connecticut settlers, and 
two years later its survey was complete. The year following the survey 
the first white men to make settlement in the Lackawanna Valley were 
Timothy Keys, Solomon Hocksey, and Andrew Hickman. On the west 
bank of Keysers Creek (named in honor and memory of Keys) those young 
and robust men proceeded to erect their domicile, a rude log cabin, near 
the present site of the Jersey Central station at Taylor. Thus near the 
confluence of the Keyser Creek and the Lackawanna River, the first habitat 
for a white man in Lackawanna County is established. The nearest neigh- 
bor to the brave hearts of this log cabin were at Wyoming. These men 
of endless courage lived in peace in the valley until 1778, when all three, 
together with Mrs. Hickman and child, were brutally murdered by Indians 
who came up from Wyoming after the battle of July 3. Near the spot 
of this first settlement, the day following the horrible massacre at Wyo- 
ming, a party of six, two men Messrs. Daniel St. John and —— Leach, 
with their wives and children, having safely escaped from the bloody 
scenes in the adjoining valley, were hastening to a place of refuge, having 
with them a yoke of oxen. They tarried for rest and refreshment in this 
glen beneath the willows which environed the little log cabin. A party of 
bloodthirsty savages were on their way from the warfare at Wyoming to 
destroy a settlement on the Delaware. They swooped down upon this little 
band, and before they could gain time to raise their weapons in defense, 
one man was seized and instantly tomahawked. The other fled into the 
dense wood pursued by the howling savages. Meanwhile, each wife, with 
a child in her arms, escaped into thicket or willows. They plodded on and 
on, enduring untold privations, subsisting on roots and berries, and finally 
reached the settlement at Stroudsburg. The Indians returned to the oxen 
with the dripping scalps of the men they had pursued. On finding the 
remainder of their intended victims out of sight, they ended their cruelties 
by cutting out the tongue of one of the oxen for a roast, leaving the other 
unharmed, in which state they were found on the following day by other 
fleeing settlers. The story of this sad tragedy was rudely carved by some 
friend, into the bark of the towering, majestic tree under which they fell 
victims. For many years its tall shaft, as a true, living, graven tablet, 
silently informed all its visitors and guests of the fate of those sturdy 
pioneers, whose remains long since have mingled with the dust of the 
fields. 
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In the very midst of Taylor stands her chief landmark, hallowed by 
many reminiscences of bygone days—the Memorial Cemetery, containing 
the original Mother Presbyterian Church, of lower Lackawanna County. 
This little church, unaltered in appearance since its erection, has for many 
years been an inspiring and silent reminder of the past. It is a monu- 
ment to the brave sires of pioneer days; it exemplifies to the last degree 
the unique Christian heritage of the hamlet. There is no definite knowl- 
edge of the many years this colonial graveyard antedates the church 
building, as it was originally part of a farm used by its owners for family 
burial. Markers were a rarity, and records were seldom kept. The oldest 
marked grave in the cemetery is for Thomas Y., infant son of Joseph and 
Phoebe Atherton, who died March 25, 1834. The entire area of the ceme- 
tery was purchased for $100 by indenture made Jan. 29, 1855. In the 
year 1848 the church edifice was erected complete including painting at a 
cost of $400. The architecture was a duplicate plan of the church pre- 
viously built by the same contractor in the village at Ransom. Members 
of the present day and generation will find a strong dual significance at- 
tached to “God’s Acre.” There is patriotic fragrance mingled with its 
dust; its sentiment is dynamic. On the declivity of the hill facing Pond 
Street lies the remains of a soldier of the American Revolution, the grave 
of Parley Hughes, who had the distinction of being the bodyguard of 
General Washington. This gallant soldier resided in the neighborhood, 
died Aug. 11, 1841, at the advanced age of 87 years. The marble slab is 
still in evidence at the head of his grave; though weather beaten and a 
victim of the work of nature’s great laboratory, the inscription thereon 
may by scrutiny be discerned. Near the base of the slab is the following 
epitaph: 

“Behold, and see as you pass by, 
As you are now so once was I, 
As Iam now soon you must be, 
Prepare for death and follow me.” 


On a neighboring stone appears the following verse, equally as quaint: 


“Death is a debt to nature due, 
As I have paid it, so must you.” 


In the foreground of the “Old Cemetery” just beneath the shadow of 
the “little church,” rests the remains of Miss Eliza Pulver, who died in 
1893 at the age of 84 years. She gave her life to the work of a teacher in 
the state of New York. She was a member of the church of which Rev. 
Cleveland, father of the late President Grover Cleveland, was pastor. In 
the days of his youth the ex-President was one of her pupils. 

In its primitive days Taylor was known by the name “ye settlement 
of Lackawanna”; just a rural village. The chief industry was agricul- 
ture. Land was cheap; the value of the “black stuff’? was not then real- 
ized. In 1800 much of the land sold as low as five cents per acre, and at 
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that price in some instances related by old settlers was exchanged for 
whiskey. Twenty and ten years later land sold for $10 to $20 per acre. 
By their methods of investigation the “coal interests” gained a knowl- 
edge of the quality and quantity of the rjch deposits of coal in the village. 
Immediately following the Union Coal Company built a breaker and opened 
‘the shaft for mining on the site of the present Taylor colliery. In order 
to accommodate its employes this coal company erected a group of houses 
on “the hill” just west of the colliery. With the rapid progress of the 
coal industry this primitive group of “company houses” increased in num- 
ber. On account of the ownership by and the association of this group of 
company houses with the Union Coal Co., the hamlet was familiarly known 
as “Union.” There are remnants of the “company houses” still in evidence 
on.a few of the present streets. Union, Middle and High streets have 
samples of the dominant type of architecture. The Borough Building oc- 
cupies the site of one of the company houses. They are the landmark of 
that primitive mining village. The sites of the leading business houses 
on Main Street are substitutions for the old company house. In due time 
the coal company sold the company houses to private holders; the adjacent 
area was plotted and sold to individuals who erected new residences. 

The miniature town of ‘“Union,”—consisting of a group of “company 
houses”—occupied the area for a distance of one block on Union, Middle 
and High streets. Hence we designate this region the nucleus of the 
Taylor of today. 

The latent possibilities for a big demand for anthracite had a corre- 
sponding effect on the supply of labor. Mining coal was a foreign enter- 
prise to the descendants of the pioneers who were living near the industry. 
To the native residents of the “Lackawanna settlement” the mining of 
coal apart from the pecuniary advantages from the sale of the land, offered 
no inducements; to them to be sure, it was a hazardous occupation. It 
was quite essential to the prosperity of the coal mining industry that a 
type of labor congenial with the nature of the work should be employed. 
Coincident with this demand for coal miners, throngs of immigrants from 
many parts of Wales were landing on American shores in quest of new 
homes and greater fortunes. The avenues for many of those Welsh 
immigrants terminated in the villages of Union, where on account of their 
native instincts which were congenial with the industry, they were given 
immediate employment. They were a rugged and highly emotional class 
of people. The antiquity of the mining of coal in Wales explains the ease 
with which they acclimated themselves to this Yankee village. Impelled 
by the force of economic necessity many family groups of the Cymric 
immigrants selected the village for their permanent abode. 

With the prospects of the coal industry growing brighter many of the 
leading financiers of New York became affiliated with the new project. 
The D. L. & W. R. R. Co. acquired ownership of the “Union,” the first coal 
breaker in the vicinity. One of the chief investors in this new company 
was Moses Taylor, of New York, who it is said, was instrumental in pur- 
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chasing most of the valuable coal land owned in this region by the D. L. & 
W. from the original owners of the “Westmoreland tract” for about fifty 
dollars per acre. Through the change in ownership the original coal 
breaker also changed name. In honor of Moses Taylor ‘The Union” was 
duly designated “The Taylor.” By the same token the name of the little 
town Union is wafted into oblivion by its proud successor, Taylorville. 
By this name it was remembered for many years. By the decree of the 
- United States postal authorities, it was abbreviated to Taylor. 

To those early Welsh sires and their respective families Taylorville 
offered a splendid haven. The population of the village had multiplied to 
a saturation point of Cymric potency and dominance. They and their 
blood were the chief magistrates in the management of the coal mines. 
Among the early foremen in the mine John Powell was prominent. He 
was the father of Thomas Powell, a former road commissioner of Taylor 
Borough. Succeeding Mr. Powell, Morgan Harris takes rank among the 
leading mining engineers. He was the father of John M. Harris, Esq., a 
prominent member of the Lackawanna County Bar. At a later date at 
the opening of the Pyne Colliery John Lewis was placed in charge of the 
mining; he was the stepfather of Druggist Joseph Davis, who for over a 
quarter of a century had a prosperous pharmacy business in the town. 

From the records of the early church organizations we are able to 
obtain a greater degree of authentic information concerning the initial 
period and growth of Taylor. In the pioneer days the gospel was preached 
in the barns about once in three months by some traveling preacher, who 
would obey the command, “As ye go, preach.” Later the homes, then 
the school houses of the locality were used by ministers of various denomi- 
nations. 

Cornelius Atherton, a man of marked piety, was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the regular weekly prayer meeting in the vicinity. Before the 
regular church service was established in the valley. he would often call 
the people together on the Sabbath for prayers and read to them extracts 
from printed sermons. He located here about 1780 and built his cabin on 
the brow of the hill overlooking the river near the Taylor station of the 
Lackawanna Railroad, taking up a large tract of land. He later moved 
to Dutchess County, N. Y., where he died. He was the father of 14 chil- 
dren. His oldest son, Jabez, aged 17 years was one of the boys so hor- 
ribly mutilated at Queen Esther’s Rock in 1778. His name appears on 
the Wyoming Monument. 

For some time after its dedication the little Presbyterian Church in 
the “Old Cemetery” was the meeting place on alternate Sabbaths for the 
Baptists and Presbyterians. Later they were joined by the Methodists. 
In this trio of congregations we have the pioneer church organizations of 
Taylor. In July, 1856, at the fifth session of the Wyoming Conference, a 
new appointment, known as the Lackawanna Mission was established. 
Associated with the Taylor Mission on this circuit were the Brick Church 
at Duryea and Hyde Park. In the spring of 1876 the year of the centen- 
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nial, the Conference detached Taylor Mission and designated it a separate 
charge, to which Rev. E. L. Santee was appointed the regular pastor. 
The Methodists held their services in the “little church” until 1892, when 
under the pastorate of Rev. I. J. Smith the present edifice was erected 
and dedicated. . 

The chief accompaniment of the primitive Welsh settlers was a high 
religious spirit. They possessed a deep consciousness of the sanctity of 
church affiliation. The perfection of a Welsh church organization was 
their chief ambition. In order to satisfy the religious instinct of this 
Welsh population, a Welsh church was organized, the principal congrega- 
tion of which was the Welsh Baptist. Among its pioneers were William 
John, Griffith Owen, William Watkins, William Evans, Samuel Powell, Rees 
W. Reese, and Morgan Williams. The church edifice located on the brow 
of “store hill” has weathered many a storm. Following the establishment 
of the Welsh Baptist Church the First Welsh Congregational Church was 
organized. A warm spirit of fellowship and co-operation obtained among 
the members of these churches. Shortly after the close of the Civil War 
a new influx of Welsh immigrants landed in Taylor, presumably many of 
them of the Congregational belief. In the year 1868 the First Welsh Con- 
gregational Church was organized. The first meeting of this group was 
held in the “old school house” which was located on the site of the famous 
“rink.” Among those that were in attendance at this initial meeting 
were: Thomas E. Evans and wife, David F. Davis and wife, Edward L. 
Evans and wife, David J. Edwards and wife, John Samuels and wife, John 
B. Daniels and wife, John Francis and wife, James Howard and wife, Wil- 
liam R. Jones, Alfred Hatton and William Jenkins. Immediately follow- 
ing the organization the following were selected as first deacons: David F. 
Davies, John P. Griffiths, W. R. Jones, James Howard, D. J. Edwards, 
William Jenkins, Thomas E. Evans and John Samuels. John B. Daniels 
was chosen for church secretary. For this first place of worship the 
church was able to secure accommodations over the D. L. & W. depot. 
This was made possible through the prestige of their secretary, John B. 
Daniels who was then the station agent, postmaster and storekeeper. 
This little store was well remembered by its reputable partnership name 
of Daniels and Evans. They were the pioneer members of the Bourgeoisie 
of Taylor. To accommodate the increase in their membership the meeting 
place of the congregation was transferred to Odd Fellows hall on North 
Main Street, which in recent years was converted into a cigar factory. 
The neighborhood of the “Hall” was traditionally stamped “Frogtown.” 
The permanent location of the edifice of the Congregational Church gave 
cause for keen rivalry among the folks of the “Hill” section and those 
members who resided in the “Hall” neighborhood, those stalwart ally were 
the residents of that unadulterated Welsh colonly called Feltz “Patch” 
(Feltzville). The name is derived from the name of the chief lord of the 
manor, Isaac Feltz. So zealous were its advocates to have the edifice on 
North Main Street that excavation was started on a plot opposite the site 
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of the “Hall” School (now McKinley). Apparently the “Hillites’”’ held the 
reins and came through successfully in their designs. From the Odd 
Fellows Hall the congregation moved to the old Presbyterian Church. By 
the generosity of W. R. Storrs, who was then the general manager of the 
D. L. & W. Railroad Coal Department, a plot on Union Street was tend- 
ered the church. This plot marks the present site of the First Welsh 
Congregational Church. The first Sabbath school of this church was 
organized in the home of David F. Davies, whose first place of residence 
was one of the old Company houses located on the site of the postoffice. 
He was the father of Rev. Dr. Daniel D. Davies and Gomer E. Davies. 
Following closely in the path of the early Welsh settlers came the 
Swiss and German immigrants who formed immediate attachment with 
the community and its chief industry. They were a hearty and a thrifty 
people. The early days were perplexing periods; the frugality of this 
Teutonic group of settlers was a distinct asset to the village. The native 
tendencies of the mother-tongue of the two types, the one, the Celtic, the 


other the Teutonic, produced a barrier to common intercourse; the latent | 


propensities induced a social difference. With each succeeding generation 
the potentiality of differences was quietly subdued. There was also an 
early settlement by families of Irish immigration, but not so numerous as 
either the Welsh or the German. The society foundations of Taylor were 
primarily built by two types of European immigration: the one represent- 
ing the characteristics of the Teuton, while the other is a replica of the 
Celt. The propensities of both types have bade contribution to and have 
been potent factors in the life and progress of the community. By the 
medium of amalgamation the various native prejudices have all been 
silently submerged. Some of the primitive families of the Swiss and 
German are catalogued with the names of Von Bergen, Reinhardt, Hilde- 
brand, Horger, Weber, Weible, Koehler, Guerley, Schulthis, Hendershot, 
Weisenfluh. 

A little more than a half century ago the congregation of the German 
Church (St. Paul’s Evangelical) was organized. In 1887 the church edifice 
was erected. With a modest beginning it has experienced many pro- 


nounced renovations while today it ranks with the leading church edifices. — 


In the little “‘old school house,” located on the site of Weber’s Rink, on Aug. 
15, 1874, the many early Swiss and German settlers assembled and organ- 
ized their congregation. Rev. Summers, of Pittston, was instrumental in 
organizing the church and was immediately installed as its first pastor. 
Many of the active members in the work of organization were: President, 
John Von Bergen, the grandfather of Edward Von Bergen, who is now one 
of the prominent contractors of the town; Secretary, John Weibel, Sr.; 
Treasurer, John Von Weisenfluh, oft times referred to as “Pappy Weisen- 
fluh.’ Among the original trustees were Ulrich Horger, Sr., the grand 
sire of Dr. Horger, John Weibel, Sr., and Casper Fahner. The elders 
were Peter Von Bergen, Peter Schild, and August Neiger. Many of the 
active members in the organization who are still living (1927), are Mrs. 
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Madelina Kocher, Mrs. Michael Fluehman, Mrs. Anna Frutiger, Mrs. Anna 
Von Bergen, Mrs. Carolina Stump, Mrs. Sara Watkins, Mrs. Edward Lan- 
yon, Sr., and Mrs. Ulrich Horger. Until the erection of their present.edifice 
the regular church services of the congregation were held in the Welsh 
Congregational Church on Union Street. The congregation was commonly 
called the German whereas the majority of its membership are of Swiss 
descent. The Swiss Fraternal Society had its inception previous to the 
organization of the church. 

In 1898 the sixth edifice is annexed to the list of churches, by the 
erection and dedication of the Calvary Baptist Church. The English Bap- 
tist Church was the common connotation of this church in contradistinc- 
tion from the Welsh Baptist congregation. The first preacher installed as 
its pastor was the Rev. H. H. Harris, parent of Prof. Ben Harris, of the 
Old Forge schools. Rev. Harris retained this pastorate for a period of 
15 years. During his residence in Taylor he also practiced law; he was at 
one time the solicitor for Taylor Borough. 

For many years the Irish residents of the town and neighborhood of 
the Roman Catholic faith attended services at St. Joseph’s Church, Min- 
ooka. In 1899 the Church of The Immaculate Conception was dedicated. 
The first priest was Rev. Father Moffatt. During its life of almost 30 
years the Taylor parish has enjoyed steady progress. 

Several church organizations have come during the past few decades. 
St. John the Baptist Slovak Church in 1904; a few years later the Greek 
Catholic Church in Feltzville was dedicated. The Church of God edifice 
in the vicinity of Rendham Heights enjoys its tenth anniversary. On 
Aug. 30, 1923, the Jewish Synagogue was dedicated. 

The political nature of the town up to the time of incorporation had a 
dual countenance. The village was composed of two townships: denom- 
inated Old Forge and Lackawanna. The line of demarcation of these two 
townships was Union Street. Geographically this township line possessed 
artistic symmetry; politically it was a very arbitrary arrangement. The 
territory on the southern latitude of the dividing line was designated Old 
Forge Township, while the area in the latitude on the north constituted 
Lackawanna Township. This dual arrangement eventually became quite 
incompatible; it had a disintegrating effect upon the commonalty. The 
community had outgrown the functions of township law and jurisdiction; 
the municipal regulations were entirely inadequate. The need for a more 
rigid and stable municipal government was growing more apparent with 
the phenomenal increase in the village population. Motivated by a spirit 
of loyalty and devotion to the future welfare of their denizens, the leading 
citizens in unison from the both townships introduced their program of 
incorporation. This by no means was an easy task. The plan for fusing 
the various elements of the borough enlisted the services of the astute 
class. Only by shrewd maneuvering was it possible to perfect a complete 
amalgamation. After a period of agitation the initial move in the direc- 
tion of incorporation was inaugurated. On May 31, 1893, the petition for 
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was filed in the Lackawanna county court of common pleas. By formal 
decree of the court, Nov. 23, of the same year the borough of Taylor 
composed of segments of Old Forge and Lackawanna townships was 
granted temporary incorporation. It is evident from subsequent court 
proceedings which were immediately instituted that the merger project 
was not received by unanimous consent. On February 15, of the follow- 
ing year, an affidavit appealing from the decree of the local court, was 
filed with the supreme court. By writ of Certiorari the supreme court 
reviewed the proceedings of the lower court. After a lapse of a few 
months, on April 5, 1894, the remittance from the supreme court was 
received and filed, in which it was disclosed that the decree of the local 
court was fully sustained. By this process of confirmation all legal re- 
straints were removed; from thence the legal status of Taylor Borough 
was fully established. It marks the debut of Taylor in the realm of mu- 
nicipal governments. The counselor in charge of the work of incorpora- 
tion was John M. Harris, Esq., who immediately following the initial 
organization was appointed the first solicitor for Taylor Borough. The 
first man honored with the high office of burgess was William P. Griffiths, 
paternal parent of John T. Griffiths and brother of Tallie Griffiths. The 
borough originally was composed of five precincts, designated in their 
present consecutive order. The Sixth Ward, was annexed at a much later 
date. The annexation of this new territory increased the assessed prop- 
erty valuation to an enviable level; the borough assumed rank as the 
richest town in northeastern Pennsylvania. 

The first railroad constructed through Taylor dates back to 1850. It 
is now known as the Bloomsburg division of the D. L. & W. R. R.; its ac- 
commodations were meager; scant as they were its presence gave mate- 
rial compensation to the village. The service of the railroad was a 
necessary adjunct to the coal industry. 

Just a few years previous to the period of incorporation an electric 
street car company received a franchise to enter the village. The presi- 
dent of this corporation was Dr. J. W. Houser through whose leadership 
and prestige the right of way and franchise were obtained. The inter- 
section of Union and Main streets was the terminal of the traction line; 
later it was transferred to Rendham where it remained until the plan for 
extension through Old Forge was inaugurated. The first electric car to 
Taylor was operated Dec. 16, 1893. 

The first school house for the accommodation of the village was situ- 
ated on the site now occupied by the Kuse Garage.* This little school was 
a typical village school—a poorly constructed one-room building in which 

*In a biographical sketch of Eleazer A. Atherton it is stated “the 
first public school in Lackawanna was kept in 1808 by George Gordon 
whose mother was a sister of Eleazer Atherton. It was held in the latter’s 
barn.” Young Gordon was but 14 years of age but held a certificate from 
Judge Mallory. 
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many of the residents who have lived in Taylor for the past three score 
and more years gained their knowledge by meager methods of the three 
R’s. Thomson Bodele was one of the early schoolmasters assigned to this 
school. He was a native of Tunkhannock. At the close of school each 
week, when the weather permitted, he would travel on horseback over 
the routes of the rugged hills to visit his parents and would return the 
following Sunday. During his employment in this old school he was the 
guest of the Atherton family. Fifty-six years ago he started his exodus 
from Taylor traveling westward into the state of Colorado where by pros- 
pecting he acquired much wealth. In his adopted state he earned a wide 
popularity. He was honored by election to the State Legislature of Colo- 
rado. The writer had the unique pleasure of meeting and conversing with 
him in the House of Representatives at Harrisburg during the session of 
1917. This little temple, within the walls of which many an episode and 
tale had emanated, was destroyed by fire. The “Hill” and the “Hall’’ 
school linger in our memory as “temples of learning’? where many of our 
present population sang to the melody of the proverbial “hickory stick.” 
The school facilities previous to the date of incorporation imposed greater 
inconveniences than any other phase of the municipal organization. In- 
articulation was the fallacy of the system in vogue. All children of school 
age residing in the sector of Old Forge Township, who voluntarily desired 
to attend a public school, were obliged to attend the “‘Hill’’ School on Grove 
Street, while the children residing in the region on the north sector of 
Union Street were obliged to attend the ‘‘Hall’’ School which was located 
in “Frogtown.” The principal of Old Forge Township was Prof. Frank R. 
Coyne; in Lackawanna Township Prof. James Foley held a similar position. 
Lackawanna Township school district included Bellevue within its juris- 
diction. 

In the field of education the twin-townships had made no perceptible 
progress. Up to the year 1904 the schools of the town offered no ac- 
ademic instruction beyond the tuition of the eighth grade. The ambitious 
were obliged to attend either the Scranton schools or a private school 
where an advanced curricula could be pursued. In 1903 the Taylor school 
system was transferred to a new category. From a fragmentary status 
the schools were organized into one independent unit by which we were 
classified as an independent school district of Taylor Borough. Under the 
prudent direction of Prof. M. J. Lloyd, in 1905, the first academic course 
of instruction was offered in the Taylor schools. In September of the 
same year the first high school building on West Grove Street was opened 
with a high school curricula on the program, from which the first class was 
graduated in June, 1907. In 1908 the old “Hill” School was dismantled 
and disposed to give place for the structure which now adds beauty to the 
site. A similar renovated complexion has been added in recent years to 
the site of the old “Hall” School. 

With the annexation of the Sixth Ward three isolated villages were 
joined in municipal fellowship with the borough. During the past 20 
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years Lincoln Heights has had a singular increase in its population; the 
Pyne and Archbald contingents have suffered few evolutionary changes, 
due primarily to the fact that the Glen Alden Coal Co. is their chief 
landlord. 

The opening of the Pyne and Archbald collieries back in the seven- 
ties gave a distinct impetus to the progress of Taylor, particularly so 
with the Pyne. The Pyne Colliery produced a heavy demand for indus- 
trial labor, by which the native increase in population together with the 
pressure of the foreign influx from Central Europe were given ample 
employment. One of the leaders associated with the development of 
the Pyne Colliery was the esteemed Adam Reinhardt, who for many 
years was its chief outside foreman. At the present time his eldest 
son Louis holds a similar position at the Archbald Colliery. - 

The original Taylor Colliery was destroyed by fire; the second struc- 
ture was dismantled and disposed of in 1909 when the present mammoth 
concrete structure was erected. 

During the past score and a half years many civic institutions have 
come into our midst. In 1903 through the earnest effort of Hon. Edward 
James the state legislature appropriated the funds for the erection of the 
Taylor Hospital. In 1905 our first banking institution, the Taylor Dis- 
count and Deposit Bank, was opened for business. For many years after 
its incorporation the borough had no permanent official home for the 
accommodation of the solons and accessory officers. In 1910 the present 
Borough Building on Union Street was erected and with appropriate civic 
exercises formally dedicated. 

With profound sentiment Taylor’s first public park, swimming pool 
and playground, in the summer of 1919, were completed and affectionately 
dedicated in honor and memory of her brave sons who were enlisted and 
fought in the World War. By a referendum the electorate in the spring 
of 1925 sanctioned a bond issue for the erection of the new high school 
which was dedicated with appropriate civic exercises on Nov. 11, 1926. 

The names of the families who were among the early settlers of 
Taylor are Atherton, Brittain, Coons, Hughes, John and Zephenia Knapp, 
Lewis, Pulver and Winters. Few of their progeny remain. From the 
little village composed of a score of families who have during the past 
100 years expanded into a citylike community with an aggregate popula- 
tion of 12,000 inhabitants. 


Throop.—First attempts to have Throop cut off from Dickson City 
Borough and made into a separate subdivision failed. A petition circu- 
lated in 1888 and intended to be presented in court asking that what was 


then called the village of Throop be made a borough, was pigeonholed so | 


Dr. B. H. Throop, after whom the borough was named, declared on request 
by W. R. Storrs, general manager of the coal department of the D. L. & W. 
Railroad Company. In April, 1898, the grand jury recommended that the 
petition for a borough be granted. Judge R. W. Archbald, in November 
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following, set the report aside. A new petition signed by all but eight 
residents of the village and section, was presented to court within a few 
months and on April 16, 1894, court confirmed the report of the grand 
jury and handed down a decree of incorporation. Citizens of the new 
borough the following day staged a big*celebration “in honor” we are told 
in a newspaper account, “of the occasion, of the severance of the bonds of 
union which connected them with the apron strings of Dickson City for the 
past quarter of a century.”’ The Pancoast Colliery shut down, the schools 
closed at noon and a general holiday was proclaimed. The Pancoast Col- 
liery Company store was the starting point for the parade. Messrs. C. D. 
Sanderson and H. W. Bellman were the leading spirits in the procession. 
To again quote the newspaper account: “Carriages and horses, gaily deco- 
rated, were formed into line to receive and convey the enthusiastic citizens 
with their invited guests in making a circuit of the new borough. Dr. 
Throop and C. M. Sanderson, president of the Pancoast Company, were in 
the carriages at the head of the procession. The occasion was one long to 
be remembered.” 

Dr. Throop, after whom the borough was named, had come into the 
county in the fall of 1840. He located first in the Providence section, later 
moved into the central part of the city. He became an active figure in the 
community. Sensing that a big city was destined to arise on what was 
then only an experimental iron mill and mining town, he early began to 
invest in real estate. He developed the Hyde Park section, selling off big 
tracts west of Main Avenue. He bought land with coal rights in Dickson 
City and Throop at little cost. One farm of 58 acres in Dickson City was 
purchased by him for $65 an acre. During the period of the Civil War he 
was land poor and it is even said enlisted as a surgeon to take advantage 
of the moratorium granted to men in the service and in that way retained 
his holding which eventually made him immensely rich. Dr. Throop was 
the founder of the Lackawanna, now the State Hospital, and the author of 
“Half a Century in Scranton,” a book of reminiscences. 

Throop abuts on Scranton, Dickson City, Dunmore, Olyphant bor- 
oughs and Roaring Brook Township. The Lackawanna River divides it 
from Dickson. It is on the Scranton division of the Ontario & Western 
Railroad and tapped by branches of the Erie and D. L. & W. Railroad. 
The Scranton Railway Company lines extend into the borough from Dun- 
more. Mining has been the principal industry. It is understood that the 
first anthracite mined in Lackawanna County was taken from the old 
Anderson farm in Throop, by William Wurts in 1814. In Hollister’s his- 
tory it is related that Wurts bought or secured land, “including the region 
where Carbondale and Archbald are located, with a portion of the inter- 
vening land and a small section in Providence, on the Anderson farm above 
Cobb’s Gap, where in 1814 he opened the seven and nine foot veins of coal 
to obtain specimens for exhibition in Philadelphia, New York and other 
sections of the county.”’ This coal was carted to Dunmore and thence to 
Jones’ Creek near the headwaters of the Paupack to be floated to the 
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Lackawaxen and the Delaware and thence to Philadelphia. In another 
part of Hollister’s referring to the floating of coal in arks it is mentioned, 
‘being eight or nine miles only from the coal mines opened in Providence, 
this creek from its convenient proximity was selected as one of ample 
capacity, after the removal of ordinary obstructions to carry light rafts 
and a small quantity of anthracite down the Paupack.”’ 

On May 1, following incorporation of the borough, a special election 
was held and the following elected: Burgess, John Sykes; Councilmen, 
John H. Law, Thomas Monahan, John E. Evans, William Collier, Owen 
McCormick and Luke Kelly ; School directors, C. D. Sanderson, H. W. Bell- 
man, John B. Walker, John Lavin, John Brown and Edward MecNealis. 
When incorporated Throop had a population of 1,639. There were origin- 
ally 277 registered voters. Dr. Throop in his account of the formation of 
the borough says at the time of incorporation there were 266 dwellings, 
nine hotels, eight stores, two storehouses, two churches, one graded school, 
with fours teachers and a small one-room school, a butcher shop and a 
colliery, the latter the Pancoast. Throop'was made a postoffice in 1882 with 
C. D. Sanderson as postmaster. The Throop Hose Co. No. 1, named in 
honor of Dr. George S. Throop, son of the founder of the borough, was 
organized April 26, 1894. The borough building was completed in 1895 
The site was donated by Price, Pancoast and Dr. Throop- Eli K. Price and 
Dr. Pancoast were Philadelphians associated with Dr. Throop in his land 
ventures in West Scranton, Dickson City and Throop. 

Throop has a mixed population, principally of Irish, German, English, 
Poles and Magyar. In the very early times people of the borough went 
to Dickson, Olyphant or Dunmore to worship. Magyar Catholics erected 
a church in 1894. This is now known as St. Mary’s. St. Anthony’s Polish 
Catholic Church was established in 1911 with Rev. R. A. Wiezielowski as 
pastor. The Methodist Church was established in 1892 and St. Bridget’s 
Church, attended by English speaking Catholics, was built in 1910. The 
timbers in St. Bridget’s were used first in the original Catholic Church 
in the Providence (Bloom’s Patch) section of Scranton, erected in 1858, 
later in the Dickson City Church and for a third time was employed in 
the Throop Church. For a time after this church was built it was served 
with a priest from Dickson City. Rev. Peter J. McHugh became admin- 
istrator of the parish in 1918. Magyar or Hungarian Presbyterians have 
a mission church in Throop. 

Throop on the morning of April 7, 1911, was the scene of the most 
appaling mine disaster in the history of the northern anthracite coal fields. 
A fire, which originated in the engine room of one of the main gangways 
of the Pancoast mine suffocated 72 mine workers employed in that section 
of the mine. Joseph Evans, of the government rescue force, also lost his 
life in attempting to penetrate into the part of the mine where the workers 
were trapped behind a wall of fire and smoke. All the bodies were recov- 
ered. A relief fund of $70,000 was subscribed by the people of the Valley. 
This fund, administered by the Anthracite Trust Company of Scranton, 
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made it possible for the families of many of the victims to remain together 
and not become charges on the community. 

Throops’ school system since becoming a separate district has been 
under the direction of John J. O’Hara as superintendent. The district 
within the past year completed and octupied a new high school. Inade- 
quate school facilities was one of the complaints which prompted the for- 
mation of the borough. 


Vandling.—Organization of Vandling Borough in 1899 grew out of 
dissatisfaction and lack of representation in the affairs of Fell Township. 
The village of Vandling at that time had about 145 families, all dependent 
on employment in the D. & H. and Hillside Coal & Iron Company Mines 
located in and around the place. Simpson and the lower end of the town- 
ship with its greater population dominated the government of the town- 
ship. Citizens contended that while one-sixth of the revenue of the town- 
ship came from Vandling, no attention was paid to the school, highways 
and other needs of the village. The petition asking for the creation of the 
borough was presented to court May 27, 1899, and a hearing held before 
President Judge H. M. Edwards Aug. 14. Hon. H. A. Knapp appeared 
for the petitioners. It was represented that out of 73 freeholders, 67 
signed the borough petition and 50 other taxpayers out of 60 or so. The 
village was represented as having 145 families; 110 houses, school, post- 
office, four mercantile establishments and three hotels. Advocates of the 
borough who testified in court were: Ben Milton, James P. Madden, Daniel 
Reagan, George Young. Fred Crippen and Harry Yewens, civil engineers, 
made the survey for the borough. The petition was approved by court 
Nov. 14, 1899. 

Vandling borders on Wayne and Susquehanna counties. Its area is 
about 800 acres. It is tapped by the Susquehanna division of the Erie 
Railroad and the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad. A street car 
line connected the village with Carbondale and Forest City until 1926. 
Joseph Brennan, Esq., of Carbondale, was principal in the borough schools 
for a number of years before taking up the practice of law. The borough 
was named after A. H. Vandling, for many years land agent for the D. & 
H. Railroad Company, whose mining interests were large in the borough. 

Vandling is about five miles north of Carbondale and two miles from 
Forest City. A postoffice was established in 1889 with H. D. Mitchell as 
postmaster. James P. Madden, one of the active spirits in the borough 
movement, was the first burgess. Dr. G. T. McGuire was the first physi- 
cian in the town. A Congregational church built in the early days of the 
borough reverted to the contractor who sold it to the Methodist society. 
This society was chartered March 13, 1900, having been formed in Novem- 
ber, 1899. The first pastor was Rev. R. P. Christopher, 1889-1899. A 
Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit Society was maintained for many 
years. 
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Waverly.—The borough of Waverly gave up its charter January, 1920, 
and was merged into Abington Township from which it sprung in 1854. 
The highway problem prompted this move. The community while anx- 
ious for good roads nevertheless couldn’t see its way to unaided build 
modern highways. There is no record of any other borough in the county 
having emulated Waverly’s example. The Clarks Summit-Fleetville road, 
a ribbon of concrete, passes through the center of the village, which is 
one of the prettiest and most attractive communities in the Abingtons. 
Many wealthy Scrantonians have summer estates in and about Waverly. 
A community house, opened April 26, 1920, situated in the village and 
the gift of Mrs. Henry Belin, widow of the Scranton powder manufac- 
turer and capitalist, is unique in all the countryside north of the mountain. 

Waverly at one time boasted of an academy—(Madison), which at- 
tained favorable local reputation. The first church in the Abingtons was 
built within a half mile of the village. Back in pre-Civil War days aboli- 
tionists in Waverly were credited with secreting runaway negro slaves and 
helping them on their way to Canada. An African Methodist church was 
located in the village as early as 1844 with Rev. James Hyatt pastor. 
Madison Academy has been out of existence since 1878 when the structure 
was turned over to the borough school district for public school purposes. 
Dr. Andrew Bedford and D. W. H. Nicholas, two of the earliest physicians 
in the Abington region, were pioneer settlers in Waverly, Dr. Nicholas 
building a home and office there in 1815 and Dr. Bedford in 1826. Dr. 
N. C. Mackey began practice in Waverly in 1881. He represented the dis- 
trict in the legislature several terms. 

Originally Waverly was called Abington Center. A man named 
Flanagan, it is authoritively stated, built the first house in the village in 
1820. The residence of the late Rev. A. M. Calkin, later occupied the 
site. Dr. Bedford purchased the tract on which he erected his house, 
store and office from Elder John Miller, of blessed memory. Elder Miller, 
John Stone and Stephen Parker are said to have opened the first general 
store and Dr. Bedford in 1853 the original drug store in the village. When 
the borough was incorporated in January, 1854, there were several stores, 
shops, a hotel, two lawyers, two physicians in the village. Dr. Bedford 
was the first burgess. He served from 1854 to 1871. He was also a 
school director. N. N. Dean, J. V. Lynch, Samuel Whaling, John Stone 
and Thomas Smith, were members of the first council. The earliest post- 
office in the community was at the home of Elder John Miller. When the 
office was moved to Waverly Dr. Bedford became postmaster. The post- 
office is now located in the Waverly Community Building. 

A. P. Bedford organized the Waverly Manufacturing Co. (now out of 
business), in 1867. The concern manufactured agricultural impliments. 
G. E. Sherman assumed control in 1873. The Waverly Hotel, which was 
opened as a temperance house, later was converted into a regular tavern. 
Madison Academy was incorporated in 1840 with Elder John Miller as 
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president of the board of trustees. The building was erected in 1844. 
Rey. G. S. Bailey was the first principal and for a number of years the 
academy attracted a goodly number of students anxious for instruction in 
the higher grades and college preparatory work. For a time in the early 
seventies the building was used for a public school. An attempt to revive 
the academy in the middle seventies failed and in 1878 the structure was 
deeded over to the district for a graded school. A new high school was 
dedicated and opened for use in 1926. 

The first church organization in Abington was formed in the house of 
Elder Clark in 1802 by the Baptists. Elder John Miller served as pastor 
until 1850. Several prosperous churches in the Abingtons grew out of 
this old church. A meeting house was built east of Waverly in 1821 and 
later one in the town. Rev. Samuel Griffin was responsible in 1832 for 
the first appointment for Methodist preaching in Waverly. The first 
meeting was held in the old school house which stood near the residence 
of the late Col. J. G. Fell. Until 1871 this church was the central point of 
the Abington circuit. Waverly became a separate charge that year. A 
frame edifice was erected in 1842. Mrs. Deborah Bedford, a survivor of 
the Wyoming massacre, was a member of this church. Five members 
made up the original group which organized the First Presbyterian Church 
in 1850. In 1869 the congregation sold its building to the borough for a 
school and later a new church was erected. One of the causes for early 
weakness in this society was the controversy between old and new school 
Presbyterians. A Free Methodist church was organized about 1872, with 
Rev. George Harvey, pastor. 

Masonic, Odd Fellow and Good Templar lodges were organized in 
Waverly during the earliest days of the village. Waverly lodge of Masons 
was founded Sept. 9, 1856; Odd Fellows lodge, in 1847 and Good Templar 
lodge, in 1866. The George Fell Post, G. A. R., has been in existence many 
years. 


Winton.—Winton Borough was carved out of Blakely Township in 
1877, the year before Lackawanna was organized as a county. Mining 
which began in Jessup (part of the borough) as early as 1856 or 1857 
continues to be the chief industry. A decade before that Winton was a 
wilderness with a sawmill at Mt. Vernon. The mill was operated by 
Lewis S. Watres, who later moved to Scranton and whose son, Col. Louis 
Arthur Watres became state senator and lieutenant governor, water works 
owner and one of the real big, progressive men of that city and the county. 
Mr. Watres’ wife was a Hollister, who won countrywide fame as a poet 
under the pen-name of “Stella” and “Stella of Lackawanna.” The land 
in the borough comprises the warrantee tracts of Thomas and Benjamin 
Bell, Robert Dana, Eliza Rought, Daniel Lewis and others. In time most 
of this land passed to Thomas Meredith, grandson of the first treasurer 
of the United States; H. S. Pierce, James Seymour, Judge William Jessup, 
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W. W. Winton, Filer and Livy and the Erie Railroad. Jessup, the larger 
of the two towns in the borough is opposite Peckville, Winton is north 
of Jessup. Much of the land east of Jessup is wild and mountainous. 

Up until 1856 there was no development in Winton and the only 
industry Squire Watres saw mill. The Lackawanna Railroad Company’s 
line was extended over the mountain from Greenville and Dunmore in 
1856. James Seymour, a prominent engineer of that period, had acquired 
a great tract of land in what is now Jessup. He had a vision of a great 
industrial community being established there. The place at the time was 
called Seymour as well as Mt. Vernon. In addition to interesting Mere- 
dith, Judge Jessup, Meylert and Pierce it is tradition that General Santa 
Anna, of Mexico was also brought into the proposed development. Santa 
Anna was to establish a colony of Mexican workmen and it is said plans 
had progressed so far along that a church site was selected for these 
colonists. The building of the railroad attracted many people in the 
embryonic town and for a time it was a lively community. A water works 
was planned and a number of substantial buildings and railroad shops 
erected. Andrew Nichol put down the first shaft. Unfortunately the 
mining venture was a failure, Jessup fell into decay, many of the build- 
ings torn down, the lumber later used in Olyphant which about that time 
was starting to boom. The railroad entered into contract to haul coal 
from the Birdseye operation in Archbald but a legal tangle ensued, the 
contract was abandoned and so too the railroad. The “Spitfire,” one of 
the locomotives on the railroad was one of the two original engines used 
on the D. L. & W. railroad. For a time the railroad from Jessup to 
Dunmore was a generally patronized means of travel from Carbondale 
to Scranton. The trip from Carbondale to Archbald was over the gravity 
and thence by the Lackawanna, with the old “Spitfire” pulling the primi- 
tive passenger coach to Dunmore. Along in 1874 the Winton branch of 
the D. L. & W. was built to haul the coal from operations in the village of 
Winton. The prime mover in this project was W. W. Winton, Scranton 
banker. The Pierce Coal Company breaker was built in 1872 by George 
Filer and Thomas Livy. The company bought 1100 acres of land from 
the heirs of Charles Wurts, of Philadelphia. The Filer breaker was built 
in 1874 and the first coal shipped in 1875. Jessup had a renascence along 
about 1890 when new mines were opened and outstripped Winton Village. 
The borough was incorporated in 1877 about the time Olyphant and Arch- 
bald cut off from Blakely Township. W. J. Burke was the first burgess; 
Henry Howell and James F. Loftus were the earliest justices. Morton 
Stevens & Co. in 1878 established a paint manufacturing plant at Winton 
and worked a vein of mineral paint on the David Brown tract. This was 
said to be the only vein of its kind in this part of the state. The plant 
has long since been discontinued. 

Protestants in the early days of Jessup and Winton attended services 
at Blakely or Archbald. Catholics at Archbald and Olyphant. When 
Olyphant was made a separate Catholic parish a mission church was built 
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at Jessup on the site originally fixed for Santa Anna’s Mexican colony 
church. Rey. E. J. Melley was pastor at Olyphant at the time. The cor- 
nerstone of St. James chapel church was laid in 1887. Rev. E. J. Lafferty 
became pastor in 1889 and remained until May, 1903 when he was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. J. M. Smoulter, who a«few years ago was transferred 
to Holy Cross, Scranton. Rev. Stephen O’Boyle is the present pastor. 
In addition to St. James there are a half dozen other congregations includ- 
ing Lutheran, Presbyterian and Methodist societies and Greek, Polish and 
Slovak congregations, in Jessup. 

A Father Mathew, later St. James Catholic Total Abstinence Society 
was organized in Jessup with 14 members in December, 1869. William 
J. Burke was the first president, Martin Gallagher, vice president; John 
F. Cummings, recording secretary; James F. Loftus, financial secretary. 
At a later meeting when sixty-five new members were taken in John F. 
Gallagher was elected treasurer. A hall built by the Society some years 
ago became the property of St. James parish. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


TOWNSHIPS. 


ABINGTON TOWNSHIP—BENTON TOWNSHIP—CLIFTON TOWNSHIP—FELL TOWN- 
SHIP—GREENFIELD TOWNSHIP—JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP—COVINGTON TOWN- 
SHIP—LACKAWANNA TOWNSHIP—LEHIGH TOWNSHIP—MADISON TOWNSHIP 
—NEWTON TOWNSHIP—RANSOM TOWNSHIP—ROARING BROOK TOWNSHIP— 
SPRING BROOK TOWNSHIP. 


Abington is the mother township of the various subdivisions of the 
county north of Scranton. Originally it included the present day Abing- 
ton, North, West and South Abingtons, Scott, Greenfield and Benton 
townships and the boroughs of Clarks Summit, Clarks Green, Dalton, 
Glenburn and La Plume, as well as a part of Nicholson Township, now 
in Wyoming County. Out of that part of Nicholson annexed from Abing- 
ton, the Township of Benton was organized in 1838. In 1816 Greenfield 
Township was formed and from Greenfield Scott was taken in 1846. 
Waverly Borough, in early times known as Abington Center, was formed 
in 1854. Abington was divided into north and south in 1867. Glenburn 
became a borough in 1877; Dalton in 1895, Clarks Summit .in 1911, 
Clarks Green in 1914. West Abington Township was created in 1895. 
Waverly gave up its borough charter in 1920 and was again absorbed 
by Abington Township. Newton and. Ransom townships were not in 
the original Township of Abington. Let us for the sake of more easily 
understanding the history of the Abington region treat it as a whole. 

Abington, which under earliest Pennsylvania title, was included in 
Tunkhannock Township, was called Ebbington under the Connecticut 
claim. Up to 1794, or thereabouts, it was an unbroken wilderness. The 
rival claims of Connecticut and Pennsylvania retarded early settlement 
and development of the region. The first survey was made under the 
Connecticut claim in the last decade of the eighteenth century. The name 
Ebbington was given the region after Col. Ebbington, a Connecticut land 
agent, who gave title to the land to the original settlers, men from Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. As the Connecticut titles proved valueless 
under Pennsylvania law the land holders, we are told, became indignant 
and changed the name to Abington after Abington, in Windham County, 
Connecticut. The township was formed in August, 1806, from Tunkhan- 
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nock. It was described as “beginning at the southwest corner of Nichol- 
son Township, thence south nine and three-quarter miles, east to Wayne 
County, thence by Wayne County line north nine and three-quarter miles, 
Stew, ds 

There is some variance in the accounts of who were the actual first 
settlers. About 1790 a party of three trappers penetrated the forests 
and built a cabin near what is now Waverly. Finally tiring of the soli- 
tude and the steady diet of bear meat and venison, they returned to civ- 
ilization after having been in the woods about half a year or so. Pearce 
in his history of Luzerne says that the first settlement in the region 
was made in 1794 by Ephraim Leach, Stephen Parker, Thomas Smith, 
Deacon Williams Clark and two sons. Leach made a clearing at Glen- 
burn, Parker and Smith north of that place and Clark and sons at Clarks 
Green, named in honor of the deacon. “Besides these,” continues Pearce, 
“Job Tripp, Robert Stone, George Gardner, James Dean, Ezra Dean and 
William Wall settled here in the same year.” Hollister in his history 
of Lackawanna follows the listing made by Pearce but adds the name of 
Elder John Miller, as helping in the spring of 1794 with opening a path- 
way through Leggett’s Gap and Providence. In the tri-county history 
the date of the first settlement is given as 1797. This first party of immi- 
grants, says this publication, were William Wall, Job Tripp, Ezra Dean, 
Robert Reynolds, the latter settled at Factoryville and a few others. It 
also fixes the coming of Deacon Clark and family including sons, Jere- 
miah and John and Thomas Smith and Ephraim Leach as not coming 
from Connecticut until 1799. Of this group of settlers the Tri-County 
History says: “They crossed the Leggett Mountain at a gap westerly 
from where the road now passes. Their “team” being one poor horse 
and their conveyance, a drag made of poles fastened to the back of the 
horse. These adventurers found their way to a spot near the residence 
of Mr. Wall upon which they made their camp the 15th of March, 1799.” 
This account too says that Elder John Miller settled in Abington in 1802. 
Hollister in another part of his history says the same thing. 

Dean,’ Tripp, Wall and others of the earliest settlers located in the 
northwest part of the township. Leach, as mentioned previously, first 
settled at Glenburn, later moving to Leach’s Gap near Chinchilla, which 
settlement was early called Leach’s Flats. In 1800 and 1801 fully a score 
of families invaded the Abingtons. All came from Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. They included Jonathan Dean and sons, James and Jeffrey; 
Jonathan Hall, Jonathan and Stephen Capwell, of Rhode Island, most of 
whom settled in the present West Abington and George Bailey, John 
Briggs and family, Samuel Hall and family; John Lewis and family ; 
Stephen Parker and family, as well as several young men. In 1802 Phi- 
neas and Solomon Reynolds and Abner Sherman took up claims in Abing- 
ton. During the next 20 years there was a considerable accession to the 
population. Among families which later became well known in that region 
who settled there between 1802 and 1825 were: Samuel Stone, 1806 : 
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Robert, John and James Stone, Asa Knight and son Asa, 1810; Peleg 
Alyesworth, 1811; Deacon Phillips and Jacob Colvin, 1817; Thomas Smith, 
John and Job Northup, 1818, and Dr. A. Bedford in 1824. By 1840 the 
number of persons in the township engaged in agriculture, which was 
then practically the only occupation, was 335. The population of the 
township in 1850 was 2,886. 

Pearce said in 1860 that Abington with the exception of Huntington, 
“sustains the best agricultural character of any township in the county. 
The land is rolling, the timber generally is maple, hemlock, ash and pop- 
_ lar. It produces excellent grass and large quantities of butter are made 
here, a considerable portion of which is sent to New York City. Wheat, 
rye, corn, oats, etc., are raised, the chief market of which is the Lacka- 
wanna Valley.” At that time the area of the township was 41 square 
miles, about two-thirds of which was cleared and cultivated. Hollister 
gives an idea of the hardships of the early pioneers in Abington. “Corn,” 
he writes, “once raised and husked, was either cracked in stone or wooden 
mortars for the brown mush or carried in back loads down to the corn 
mill in Slocum Hollow to be ground. Sometimes when the snow was 
deep or drifted the journey was made to the mill upon the slow and cum- 
bersome snow shoes.” Wild animals, wolves and panthers, particularly, 
often confronted the settlers, especially in Leggett’s Gap, on their jour- 
neys to the mill at Slocum Hollow. Ebenezer Leach mentions that, “Many 
times in passing through the Notch with my little grist upon my shoul- 
der I have kept the wolves away with a long club which I kept swinging 
vigorously as they came growling around me.” In the winter of 1821 the 
wolves frequenting the mountain between Providence and Abington 
caused such depredations, menacing humans and killing stock, that a 
great hunt was organized to rid the region of the pest. Settlers from 
Providence, Abington, Blakely, Pittston and some even from Kingston 
joined in the hunt. The day of the drive a light, fall of snow covered 
the ground. Lines were drawn across the mountains by the farmers 
armed with all kinds of weapons from guns to pitchforks. A notch in 
the mountain back of Hyde Park was the appointed place to close in on 
the animals. “As the bugle gave the signal to draw in the enclosing 
lines more closely together,” says Hollister, “the men advanced with 
shouts reverberating from cliff to cliff commingling with the reports 
of the rifle and the howling of the hounds. Many wolves had been shot 
and left behind with cut and reddened throats, but more rushed into the 
destructive gorge and with swift vengeance were shot in their efforts to 
emerge from the trap. A vast number was thus slaughtered. So great 
were the trophies of the hunt that bear steak and venison long smoked 
upon the hunters’ table. Only one panther was killed. From this time 
henceforth the valley was in a great measure rid of the impertinent 
wolf.” 

James Dean and William Clark in 1806 erected the first sawmills in 
the township on branches of the Tunkhannock. Dean likewise built the 
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first grist mill a mile or so northwest of Dalton, and was the owner of 
a still. About 1815 a cotton factory was erected in the vicinity of Dean’s 
mill. The machinery was drawn from Newburgh, N. Y. The first school 
house in the whole township was built en Elder John Miller’s land near 
Waverly. The building also served for town meeting and religious pur- 
poses. Elder Miller was the first teacher, also the earliest preacher, first 
postmaster. The first church was erected by the Baptists in 1821, half 
a mile east of Waverly. To the wife of Deacon William Clark goes the 
honor of being the first white woman in the Abington and Delia Parker 
the first white child born there. Dr. W. H. Nicholson and Dr. Henry 
Green were the first resident physicians. Dr. Andrew Bedford located 
in Abington Center, now Waverly, in 1826. Ezra Green and Amy Gard- 
ner, married in 1803 by Elder Miller, were the first couple to enter the 
state of matrimony in the township. A half dozen other couples were 
united by Elder Miller that same year. Samuel Griffin was the township’s 
earliest merchant opening a store at Clarks Green. 

Abington was divided into two townships in 1867. The dividing 
line ran from a point on the Newton Township line about a mile northwest 
of Gravel Pond, thence northeasterly past Gardner’s school and Glenburn 
Pond to Glenburn thence directly east for about a mile, a bit beyond the 
Clarks Green-Waverly road; north a half mile to a point near the old 
African M. E. Church at Waverly and east to the Scott Township line 
not far from the stone school. Dalton, La Plume, Waverly and Walls- 
ville were in North Abington while Glenburn, Clarks Green, Clarks Sum- 
mit and Chinchilla villages were in South Abington. 

N. D. Green was the first treasurer of North Abington. J. H. McAl- 
pine, B. F. Bailey and Amasa Dean were the first auditors. Oscar Frank- 
lin elected in 1869 was the first justice of the peace. Dalton, La Plume 
boroughs and the former Waverly Borough and West Abington have all 
been created out of North Abington. Part of Glenburn Borough was also 
taken out of North Abington, which today is less than one-half its orig- 
inal size. 

In 1821 Elder William Stovier, a Rhode Island Baptist preacher who 
had been doing missionary work in Luzerne County organized the Six 
Principle Baptist Church (Dalton) in North Abington. Rev. Stovier 
remained as pastor until 1830. George Bailey and Ezra Capwell were 
the first deacons of the church. In 1846 during the ministry of Rev. 
James Brown, who served for 1844 to 1864, the church edifice located 
at Abington was erected. In 1860 Methodists from the Alyesworth school 
or Kennedy Creek part of the township built the North Abington M. E. 
Church near the school. Services were held by Methodists in Alyes- 
worth’s school in 1832 by Rev. S. Griffin, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Knight, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. Charles King, Mrs. Hurlburt, 
Mary Ann White and William White were the members of the first class. 
The North Abington Baptist Church was organized at Aylesworth’s in 
the very late seventies with Rev. Newell Callender pastor. 
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The order creating the Township of South Abington becaine effective 
Nov. 25, 1867, after the citizens by 100 to 24 voted in favor of the division. 
J. C. Higgins was elected first township clerk; C. F. Van Nort treasurer, 
H. V. Hall and Freeman Leach auditors and J. S. Griffin and George Swal- 
low overseers of poor. James Tinkham was elected justice of the peace 
in 1868. Clarks Summit and Clarks Green boroughs were carved out of 
South Abington, the former in 1911 and the latter in 1914. Chinchilla, 
early known as Leach’s Flats is now the principal village in South Abing- 
ton. The township borders on the city of Scranton. The main highway 
which enters by way of the Notch or Leggett’s Gap is the Lackawanna 
Trail originally part of the old Drinker Turnpike. This leads through 
Clarks Summit. An outlet from Chinchilla to Newton and West Abing- 
ton is afforded by way of Leach’s Gap. Summit Lake, part of the Scran- 
ton Gas & Water Company’s supply is in South Abington. The company 
also has a settling reservoir and a filtration plant at Chinchilla. 

Ephraim Leach, who was one of ‘the original settlers in the Abing- 
ton, first located at Glenburn about 1800, but after a few years took up 
his residence near the present day Chinchilla. At one time Leach owned 
much of the land on which the village is built. He was a sturdy pioneer, 
felled the forest, tilled the soil, fought wild beasts and took an active 
part generaily in the community. His wife was Elizabeth Fellows, daugh- 
ter of ‘Squire Fellows of Hyde Park. Some of their descendants still have 
title and occupy part of the original holdings. Hon. William Leach, addi- 
tional law judge of Lackawanna County is of this family. 

Chinchilla was so named by George Tanner, first postmaster, from 
the fact that his wife had a beautiful chinchilla fur coat. The postoffice 
was established in 1880. In 1917 the name of the postoffice was changed 
to Pershing after General John Pershing, commander of the American 
Expeditionary Force in the World War. George Ash, a school director, 
was responsible for this change. A few years later on petition of the 
citizens, however, the old name Chinchilla was restored. 

Methodist services were held in the home of E. Leach as early as 
1818. A church was erected at the fork of the roads in 1869, dedicated 
by Rev. George Peck, D. D. Among the members of this first class of 
Methodists were: Mr. and Mrs. Gideon Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. James Ross, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Leach, Mr. and Mrs. John Weiss and David Silsbee. 

For many years the best known hotel in Chinchilla was that con- 
ducted by D. O’Donnell. Henry Leach, son of Ephraim, built the first 
hotel in the village in 1857. The toll house of the Northern Boulevard 
Company was located in Chinchilla, not far from the Scranton line. With 
the taking over of the toll road by the Northern Electric Street Railway 
company taking of toll and the toll house was abandoned. 


Benton Township is the best watered of all the subdivisions of the 
county. There are no less than ten sizable lakes or ponds in the township. 
Originally these lakes were utilized to provide water power for mills and 
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tanneries but are now becoming popular summer resorts for city dwellers. 
Macadam highways already in place or projected, making quick access to 
these beautiful bodies of water possible will, it is predicted, in a few 
years transform Benton from an agricyltural township to a section where 
recreation, comfort and rest will be the chief pursuit. Farms will become 
country estates for city gentlemen. The transformation has already 
begun and land values are moving up. tf 

Much of the land in Benton was originally owned by Meredith and 
Clymer, who were contractors on the Philadelphia-Great Bend (Drinker) 
Turnpike. A man named Bassett after whom Bassett’s Pond was named 
appears to have been the first resident in the township. He located near 
the mouth of Bassett Creek near Wallsville in 1810. He obtained the 
land by state patent. James Halstead was the second settler. John 
Finn and Thomas Chambers built frame houses in 1820 and in 1838 or 
1839 Ira L. Lewis built a brick residence. Solomon Finn is recorded as the 
first white resident of the township to die. That was in 1821. He was 
buried in Fleetville. A Mr. Monroe built the first sawmill just below 
Finn’s Ponds in 1812. The old turning shop on Walling Creek long owned 
by C. Newcomb was built by E. Manchester. Benjamin Spencer erected 
the pioneer grist mill on the south branch of Tunkhannock Creek in 
1820. To one Taft in 1836 goes the honor of being the first tannery 
owner. Other tannery owners were: John Raymond, E. Stiles and W. 
Baylor. Benton had a school house in the northeast corner of the town- 
ship as early as 1820. John Wells was the earliest postmaster. His home 
and office was two miles east of Fleetville. The first elective justice of. 
the peace was George W. Browning. 

Highways which promise so much for the future development of 
Benton were given early attention. The first road in the township built 
in 1820-21 ran from the bend in Tunkhannock Creek at the northwest 
corner, southerly over Tunkhannock Mountain past the head of Finn’s 
Pond, crossing the turnpike south of Fleetville, going west of Bassett’s 
Pond and crossing the south branch of the Tunkhannock Creek at what 
was long locally known as “Prickly Ash Road Bridge.” This bridge was 
erected in 1821 and was the first in the township. 

Formed out of Nicholson Township in 1838 Benton was named after 
Hon. Thomas H. Benton, United States senator from Missouri. Its pop- 
ulation in 1840 was 1,055. In 1920 Benton had 846 residents. That the 
Indians camped within. the confines of the township is certain from the 
discovery 75 or more years ago, near the head of Finn’s Pond, of large 
quantities of relics including hatchets, arrows, etc. This camping ground 
was on the trail from the Lehigh to the Susquehanna at Great Bend. 

Fleetville from earliest times and today is the most pretentious vil- 
lage in the township. It was named after James VanFleet who had a 
wide reputation as a plowmaker. William Finn, William Hartley and 
James Halstead were among the earliest land owners in the village. Row- 
land Richards and N. Finn built the first store in the little town in 1838. 
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It burned four years later. Mr. Hartley built the next business place. 
Fleetville’s first tavern, a temperance house, was built in 1837 or the 
following year by Dr. Brundage. The earliest physician was Dr. Nott, 
who remained only a year. The first church organization in Benton was 
in Fleetville where the “Strict Baptist Church of Nicholson” was formed 
in 1832. The members of this sect had previously been associated with 
the Strict Baptist Church of Abington. The church was admitted into 
the Abington Baptist Association in 1832. Ezra Reynolds and Earl Man- 
chester were the first deacons and Elder John Miller was engaged to 
preach once a month. 

At Wallsville, was conducted an annual agricultural fair, the only for 
years in the townships north of the mountains. Lake Sheridan, early 
called Sheiks Pond is the largest body of water in the township. In recent 
years several of the ponds, originally called after pioneer settlers have 
been rechristened. Windfall Pond is now Lake Kewanee, Walling Pond 
is Lake Manataha; Crooked Pond is Deer Lake. Finnis Pond is now called 
Baylor’s, Bassett Pond retains its original name. 

Aaron Augustus Chase, Esq., in his day one of the leading lawyers 
of the county, editor and politician as well, lived many years of his life 
in Benton. At the time of the organization of the county Mr. Chase, in 
addition to practicing law, owned and edited the Scranton Times, which 
he used in an effort to defeat the new county movement. Later he became 
involved in a libel action with W. W. Scranton, growing out of an editorial 
in connection with the killing of alleged strike rioters, Aug. 1, 1877, and 
served a jail term. He was several times candidate for judge and other 
offices but always fell short of his ambition. He died Feb. 8, 1917. His 
last years were made unhappy by marital troubles. 

Hon. Edward C. Newcomb, president-judge of the common pleas 
courts of the county is Benton’s most distinguished son. He was elected 
additional law judge in 1901, re-elected in 1911 and 1921 and made presi- 
dent judge in 1926. Judge Newcomb now lives in Scranton. 


Clifton Township.—Organization of Clifton Township Dec. 14, 1878, 
dates from a few years before the creation of Lackawanna County. To 
the general topography of the township it owes its name. It was formed 
out of Covington Township. Originally a wild, woody region, its chief 
industry was lumbering. The population of the township never large, 
was but 191 according to the census of 1920. The whole region is fast 
reverting to its original primitiveness. Game, including deer and bear, 
is plentiful. Its streams afford rare sport for disciples of Isaak Walton. 
Within the bounds of the township not far from Clifton P. O., Henry W. 
Drinker built his first log house on the great domain which his family 
once controlled and which included all or nearly all of old Covington Town- 
ship. The second Drinker house was built not far from the first, a few 
years later. 
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Jacob Gress, a sturdy German, located in the township in 1840. He 
built a log tavern and later a substantial frame dwelling where for many 
years he entertained travelers not only by providing substantial and 
abundant meals and a resting place but with tales of his early prowess as 
a hunter. Nearly a hundred bears, several hundred deer, and many wolves 
and panthers fell before his gun. Nor is it unlikely that his claims were 
. exaggerated as Clifton was noted from earliest day, as it is at present, for 
the plentifulness of big and other game. R. Gersbacher’s in Clifton Vil- 
lage, was the second hotel or tavern’ built in the township. Mr. Gers- 
bacher located in Clifton, then Drinker settlement, in 1857, and opened 
a tavern. He built the Plank Road Hotel in 1863. Located as it is about 
five miles out of Gouldsboro Borough, where Jay Gould had his tannery 
in the fifties and early sixties, Gersbacher’s became a favorite stopping 
place for workers and others going in and out on the plank road, to the 
railroad station at Sand Cut. Gould himself was frequently entertained 
at Gersbachers. Herbine, Baum & Co., who in the early sixties purchased 
the sawmill in Clifton built in 1852 by Henry W. Drinker, opened a store 
in the village in 1863 or 1864 said to have been the first in the township. 
Mr. Gersbacher opened a store near his hotel in 1870. Henry W. Drinker 
also had a saw mill, built in 1850, a mile or so northeast of Clifton, where 
the Reading Lumbering Co., along about 1867, built a steam sawmill and 
store. A sizable little community sprung up around the works of. the 
Drinker Lumbering Company and a school was built in 1854 in the settle- 
ment. The township today maintains but one school. J. J. Wagonhorst, 
in 1873, built a saw mill about two miles northeast of Clifton and a mile 
or so southwest of Grebs. A worker named Hoffert was killed and several 
other injured when the boiler in the mill exploded in 1875. The mill was 
destroyed and not rebuilt. 

Henry W. Drinker, who was the dominant personality in the whole 
Covington region for more than half a century, was the first postmaster 
at Clifton. He was appointed in 1852. W. L. Harvey, after which the tiny 
settlement of Harveysville was named, was the first justice of the peace 
in the township. He was elected in 1877. Mr. Harvey was a prominent 
lumber dealer and merchant. Harveysville was a mile or so north of Clif- 
ton. The old Plank Road, which connected Gouldsboro, Wayne County, on 
day Thornhurst) with Sand Cut (now Gouldsborough, Wayne County on 
the Lackawanna Railroad) and which followed the west shore of the Lehigh 
River through Clifton Village to a point a half mile beyond that settle- 
ment, was built in 1858 by a stock company controlled by Jay Gould and 
his partners. The old Drinker Road, surveyed in 1816 and which extends 
west through the township connects with the Lackawanna Trail near the 
old Gress Hotel. There is also a highway leading from Daleville via Sta- 
plesville and one from Stoddardsville. The Wilkes-Barre and Easter rail- 
road line extends through the township from a point near Ash Gap close 
to the Spring Brook line to Clifton. The Lehigh River which divides 
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Clifton from Monroe County, was a much used artery of travel in the 
old days. Lumber logged off Clifton was rafted down the Lehigh. Much 
sawed lumber was also sent to market in this way. Chestnut Hill and 
Panther Hill are the chief mountains in the township. 

The lone church in the township is in Clifton Village. Residents 
of the township also attend service in Daleville, Thornhurst, Lehigh and 
Gouldsboro on the Lackawanna. 


Fell Township filled up very slowly. Settled in 1818, organized in 
1845, named after Judge Jesse Fell, of Wilkes-Barre, who was the first 
to use anthracite successfully in a domestic grate, Fell had only 356 
people in 1850 and but 441 in 1880. The population increase has been 
more rapid in the past four decades and Fell in 1920 had 5,243 people. 
Fell was formed from’ Carbondale Township. Originally it contained 
19 square miles. In 1900 Vandling Borough was formed out of Fell. 
Simpson, named after the late C. D. Simpson, of Scranton, one of the big 
independent coal operators in the northern anthracite region, is the larg- 
est community in Fell and noted for the number and beauty of its 
churches. Except in government, Simpson is a part of the city of Car- 
bondale. Mining is the principal industry in the township, which is 
mountainous. Poles, Slavs and Russians are dominant in the township. 

Earliest settlers in Fell made clearings in the northwest section, not 
far from Crystal Lake, which is in Fell and Greenfield townships. Peter 
F. Ball, a “Yorker,” as emigrants from the Empire State were early 
termed, built the first log hut or white man’s habitation of any kind, in 
the township in 1818, not far from Crystal Lake. All about was dense 
forest. _Peter Wedeman, John Carr, Jonathan Vail, George Reynolds, 
John Mills and James Farris took up claims and cleared farms within 
a decade after Ball. They too selected the Crystal Lake section. John 
Montgomery is said to have built the first frame house and George Rey- 
nolds the first frame barn. These important developments in the town- 
ship’s progress were both made in 1825. 

Within a few years after the first settlement a school house of logs, 
long known as “Carr’s school house,” was erected near Jonathan Vail’s, 
about 1820. Biah Hudson was the original school teacher. John Nelson 
also taught in the old log schoolhouse. The Carbondale-Dundaff turnpike 
was the first highway through Fell. It was built about 1830. George 
Reynolds in 1824 built a sawmill on Fall Brook in the southwest of the ~ 
township. Fall Brook, in later years became a favorite stream for saw- 
mills, several of which were wiped out by the breaking of the D» & H: 
Dam near the headwaters of the creek in 1862. With hemlock and oak 
plentiful it was natural there should be tanneries in Fell. What in later 
years came to be known as the G. L. Morss tannery on the Lackawanna 
River, was originally called the Lorillard tannery. It was first built 
sometime in the late thirties. Previous to 1842 the tannery had been 
burned and rebuilt. Mr. Morss purchased control in that year. Again 
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in 1855 fire destroyed the tannery buildings and once more a new plant 
was erected. The main building was 360 feet long and 50 wide. The 
industry as late as 1880 gave employment to 25 men and had an output 
of 30,000 sides of leather annually. Mr. Morss built a store in 1853 to 
accommodate the tannery settlement, located about two miles above Car- 
bondale. The Morss mansion along the river was long a show place. 

Mining of anthracite has long been the basic industry in Fell just as 
in most other subdivisions of the county. Roughly the coal measures 
follow the course of the river. The Williams mine on Elk Creek appears 
to have been the first opened in the township. That was in 1864. J. W. 
and J. P. Williams were the proprietors. A breaker was built in 1874. 
The plant was a small affair. Clarkson & Brennan opened the Elk Creek 
mine on the creek of that name in 1873. The D. &.H., Erie and Scranton 
Coal Co., are present day big operators in the township. 

James Ferris and Amzi Wilson were the first justices in the town- 
ship elected in 1846. 

To Judge Jesse Fell, after whom the township is named, may be 
given credit for making the value of anthracite as a domestic fuel well 
known. An associate judge of Luzerne, he was likewise tavern keeper. 
Convinced that a draught would make anthracite burn freely, Judge Fell 
constructed a grate and demonstrated his theory. The experiment he 
noted in the fly leaf of a book entitled, “The Free Mason’s Monitor,” under 
date of Feb. 11, 1808. Once the news of Judge Fell’s success became 
known people flocked to his tavern to learn about it and in a few years 
every house in the valley had an open grate. 

In Simpson are located several large silk mills, including plants of 
the Empire Silk Co., and Klatz Co., as well as the plant of the Carbondale 
Machine Co. and American Welding Co. The Fell Brewing Co., operated 
for years by the Krantz family discontinued operation some years after 
its purchase in 1897 by the Pennsylvania Central Brewing Co. 


Greenfield Township.—Although Greenfield. Township had _ settlers 
as early as 1797, when Connecticut, Vermont and Rhode Island Yankees 
took up claims, we are told that as late as 1820.‘“most of Greenfield was 
an undeveloped wilderness and no mansions better than a double log- 
house, with the cracks filled with sticks and mud, had yet been built.” 
Elijah Hobb and James Sackett from Vermont were among the pioneer 
. Settlers in Greenfield. In 1804 or 1805 Nathan and Levi Wetherby settled 
in the township and Isaac Finch in 1809 built a log house half a mile 
above what was early known as Carey’s Corners. It was at Carey’s 
Corners that the first tavern in the township built of unhewn logs, was 
opened in 1820 by Charles Berry and the first store in 1830. In the very 
early days Greenfield tillers of the soil were forced to go to Slocum’s 
mill, in what is now Scranton, to have their wheat ground. Henry Austin 
erected the first grist mill within the township in 1851. 
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When separated from Abington in 1816 Greenfield, which has an 
area of 25 square miles and included part of the “Beech Woods,” was 
still very much of a primeval forest. A Rev. William Robinson is cred- 
ited with erecting the first sawmill in 1813. The road taken to Slocum 
Hollow grist mill was hardly more than a path through the woods with 
marked trees to guide. It is related that the wife of Newton Nokes, an 
early settler, was lost in the woods for five days, spending one night in 
a tree top surrounded by howling wolves. Greenfield today is a strictly 
agricultural township. Within its confines are Little Crystal Lake and 
a major part of Crystal Lake. Its market is now in Carbondale although 
in the heyday of Dundaff’s early greatness many Greenfield farmers 
found ready purchasers for the fruits of their labors in that town. 

The early Yankee settlers in Greenfield were augmented later by a 
goodly influx of Germans so that many distinctively Teutonic names are 
met with in the township’s annals from 1825 on. Elijah Welch was the 
township’s first blacksmith. He opened his shop in 1812. Nathan Finch 
was the pioneer shoemaker. The first school house was built in 1820 
and stood opposite the old Free Will Baptist Church. Zephron Ferris 
was the first elective justice of the peace. Tompkinsville boasted the first 
postoffice. A turnpike road built in the early part of the last century 
ran from Blakely past Chapman’s Lake in Scott and through Greenfield 
to Dundaff. This was a post road. A common road connected the west- 
ern part of the township with towns in Benton, Abington and extended 
through to Scranton. 

Elder John Miller who spread the Baptist faith so generally in the 
Abingtons’ preached in Greenfield as early as 1815 in Levi Wetherby’s 
barn. The North Baptist Church appears to have been the earliest organ- 
ization of that denomination in the township. It was organized in 1852. 
It was not, however, until 1873, that the congregation dedicated its 
church, which was built by a stock company. The General Six Principle 
Baptist Church was formed in 1872 by former members of North Church. 
The Free Will Baptists built a church in 1870. Elder Halloway Clancy 
was the first pastor. The Methodists of the township first worshipped 
in the house of Leonard Spencer. Rev. Silas Comfort was the pastor. In 
1851 the society built a church in Tomkinsville. 


Jefferson Township.—Settlement of Jefferson Township dates from 
1781 or 1782 but it wasn’t until 1784 that Asa Cobb took up a permanent 
residence at Cobb’s Corners. He acquired the land from John Somers, 
who had made a small clearing not for from the corners. Cobb’s cabin 
directly on the Connecticut Trail and the only one between Dunmore 
and Little Meadows, Wayne County, soon became a regular stopping 
place for travelers between Wyoming and Connecticut. That Cobb 
should in time convert his place into a tavern was natural. This he did 
about 1800. Jefferson is mountainous and woody. Winning a living from 
its soil has not been easy yet descendants of the earliest pioneers in the 
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townships are still to be found tilling the land first settled by their fore- 
fathers back nearly a century and a half ago. The Moosic or Cobb 
mountain cuts across part of the township, forming a divide between the 
Susquehanna and the Delaware water sheds. An Indian trail ran in 
nearly an east and west course across the township south of Moosic Lake 
and north westerly to the top of Cobb’s Mountain, which was a place for 
signal fires. An Indian camping place was. located near Kizer’s Moosic 
Lake, the headwaters of the Wallenpaupack Creek is on top of Cobb 
Mountain. Paupack Glen, below Little Moosic Lake is one of the beauty 
spots of the county. In the rocks of the glen can be seen traces of copper 
but not of an extent to be commercially valuable. Trapping is still car- 
ried on extensively by people of the township. 

Early settlers, what few they were, came from Connecticut and 
New Jersey, the latter chiefly Germans. Elisha Potter was the second 
settler in the township making a clearing in 1795. John Spangenburg 
was an early land owner. In 1830 Jacob Kizer came in the following 
year and built a saw mill on Kizer’s Creek. He was a mighty hunter. 
John Rider, after whom Rider’s Gap was named, Joel Beers, John Swin- 
gle, Charles Potter, William Barlow, Abram Beardsley, John Sharp, Con- 
rad Swingle, Alonzo Collins, Joseph Zuilaer, Michael Mack and Michael 
Henforth, were all located in the township when Kizer built his mill. - 
Alanson Stevens built a sawmill in 1836 along the Wallenpaupack. Later 
the property came into possession of the Cobb’s. William Barlow and 
George Spangeburg. were also pioneer mill owners and operators. Asa 
Cobb and M. McKinney built a crude tannery in 1835. Horace Kinney 
and H. B. Loveland later on had a tannery in the township. John Love- 
land early had a harness shop and store, west of the Cobb residence. A 
bridge was thrown across Paupack Creek at Cobb’s mills in 1826. A 
school house built with funds subscribed by the residents of the town- 
ship was erected in 1835, about three-quarters of a mile from Cobb’s 
Corners. John Swingle was the first teacher in the school. At an earlier 
period Miss Maria Waters taught school in John Swingle’s barn. Charles 
Hoffman became owner of this property. A second school was built in 
1835 at the forks of the road north of Jacob Kizer’s. A Methodist Church 
was organized in the township in 1825 by Rev. William Barlow. The old- 
est cemetery in the township is on the Elisha Potter place on the east 
boundary line. Asa Cobb, Sr., who died in 1800 was the first to be buried 
there. 

In a paragraph devoted to pioneer roads to be found in the Three 
County History, it is related that “In 1769 a narrow road, long called 
the Cobb Road, was opened from the province of New York to the Wyo- 
ming Valley. This was the only road entering the valley from the east- 
ward from 1769 to 1772. _Among the fur traders traversing this lone 
forest path was the afterward celebrated John Jacob Astor. In 1793 
there were but three dwellings on the road from the Paupack clearing 
in Wayne County to the Lackawanna—one at Little Meadows, Cobbs and 
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Allsworth’s at Dunmore. This road is known also as the “old army 
road,” over which Sullivan marched a portion of his troops in 1779 on 
their way to the Wyoming Valley and thence to western New York. The 
Luzerne and Wayne County Turnpike followed nearly the line of the 
“old army road’ when it built its turnpike in 1826 and 1827 and this 
route is yet known as the Cobb Road, Army Road and Luzerne and Wayne 
Turnpike. 

The Erie Railroad maintains extensive yards at Sacco and Wimmers. 
In Pennsylvania Coal Company gravity railroad days, No. 21 plane, or as 
later known Drinker was a considerable settlement. Alpheus Compton 
kept a hotel and G. M. & A. 8. Keys, a store at Drinker. When the post- 
office was established in 1878, G. M. Keyes was made postmaster. A lodge 
of Odd Fellows—Gravity No. 945 was organized in 1877. What was orig- 
inally called Kizer’s mills is now Cortez. The Kizer brothers in 1875 had 
in addition to their sawmill a brush handle and wooden ware factory. A 
postoffice was established in 1879 with H. A. Kizer postmaster. Kizer’s 
store was built that year. 

Moosic Lake was long known as Cobb’s Pond and Paupack Lake. A 
beautiful spring fed body of water, the lake long remained inaccessible. 
About 1905 Timothy and John Burke, Scranton contractors who had come 
into ownership of the lakes and the surrounding land, built a steam rail- 
road, the Scranton, Dunmore and Moosic Lake Railroad, from Dunmore 
to the lake and converted the place into an amusement resort. Later the 
railroad was electrified and passed into control of the Scranton Railway 
Company. For 15 years or so Moosic Lake has been the scene of the 
annual encampment of the Catholic Boy Scouts of Scranton, which main- 
tains permanent barracks at the lake. The first anthracite sent out of 
Lackawanna County dug from surface veins on the Anderson farm in 
Throop by the Wurtz brothers, was carted to the headwaters of the 
Wallenpaupack Creek of which Moosic Lake is the source and an effort 
made to float the coal down stream to the Lackawaxen and the Delaware. 

Hollister in his History of Lackawanna, tells how in the winter of 
1835, one-of heavy snows and severe weather, a gray wolf, impelled by 
hunger, made its way into the barn yard of John Cobb and how Mrs. 
Cobb attacked the famished creature, killed it with a pitchfork and later 
collected $10 bounty from the County of Luzerne. 

Jefferson, named after the third president, was made a township 
in 1836. It was carved out of Blakely and later there was added a part 
of Dunmore Borough or Providence Township. When Madison Township 
was created in 1845, it took part of Jefferson’s territory. Jacob Kizer, 
elected in 1840, was the first justice of the peace in Jefferson. A. L. 
Burns, first postmaster, lived on the Canaan Road. 


Covington Township.—Originally Covington .Township contained 
‘much of that part of Lackawanna County southeast of Scranton and Dun- 
more and now included in the boroughs of Elmhurst, Moscow and Goulds- 
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borough and the Townships of Spring Brook, Clifton, Lehigh and Mad- 
ison and part of Roaring Brook. At first this great area was called 
Drinker’s Beeches from the predominance of beech trees and after Henry 
W. Drinker of Philadelphia, who in 1789 purchased the tract, about 25,000 
acres, from the state. Early maps of Luzerne County show Drinker’s 
Beeches in Wilkes-Barre Township. In 1818 H. W. Drinker, son of the 
original purchaser, petitioned the Luzerne County court to have the 
Beeches made into a separate township called Covington in honor of 
Brigadier General Covington, who was killed in the battle of Williams- 
burg, Canada, in the War of 1912. 

Henry Drinker in 1792 had John De Long, of Stroudsburg, cut a 
road through his possession from a point at or near “the twenty-one 
mile tree” on the north and south road. This road extended east through 
Clifton passing Lake Henry thence southerly to Bell Meadow Creek. No 
further development was attempted for more than 20 years when Drin- 
ker with his sons Henry W. and Richard built a road from Stoddardsville 
to Sand Cut, now Gouldsboro on the line of the D. L. & W. Railroad. The 
previous year Jason Torrey, of Bethany, Wayne County, had .surveyed 
the land and laid it out in plots of 100 acres. The Drinkers before build- 
ing the road from Stoddardsville to Sand Cut had cleared the Lehigh 
of beaver dams, brush and other entanglements to better transport sup- 
plies. Although the price of the land was put at only $5 per acre, with- 
out interest, the first two years and payable in lumber, labor, stock or 
produce, it wasn’t easy to induce settlers to come. A story is told that 
Henry W. Drinker on several occasions met incoming ships at Philadel- 
phia and made tempting offers of cheap land with a promise of work to 
immigrants. Among those who accepted Drinker’s offer were David Dale, 
Edward Wardell, Esby and William Holmes, John Capel, John Thompson, 
Frederick Raish, Mathew Hodgson, Patrick, Owen and John Simpson 
and others. Some were English, some Scotch, some Germans and some 
north Irish. 

Edward Wardell and David Dale, Yorkshire men, were the first to 
settle in the township. In September, 1819, Wardell bought 250 acres 
at what is now Daleville. A few weeks later David Dale, who had planned 
to go to another part of the state but who on landing at Philadelphia _ 
had listened to Drinker’s persuasive tongue, took up several hundred 
acres of land near Wardell. A number of other families came in the fol- 
lowing year and the little settlement took on the name Yorkshire but 
later was changed to Daleville, after David Dale, who soon became prom- 
inent in the community. He farmed, conducted a store and tavern and 
was first postmaster. His grandson, Hon. Thomas H. Dale, in later years 
represented the Lackawanna County district in the national congress. 
William Copeland, John Simpson, John Holgate and Godfrey James, wood 
turners by trade, came into the region at Drinker’s suggestion who told 
them of the abundance of the right kind of wood to follow their occupa- 
tion. They settled about a mile and a half east of Daleville, erected a 
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mill and began the manufacture of all kinds of woodenware. The set- 
tlement took on the name Turnersville by which it is still known although 
the turning industry has long since ceased. In 1805 Cornelius Holgate, 
who had established a turning shop in Rosbury, a suburb of Philadelphia 
in 1775, transferred his business to his son John, who in 1818 moved his 
plant to Parsons, Luzerne County, so as to be near an available supply 
of wood. Drinker induced Holgate to move his plant to Turnersville in 
1826 where he would have the advantage of a plentiful supply of wood 
and likewise be able to secure skilled help. The Holgate mill later was 
located about a mile south of Daleville on the Lake Henry Road and the 
settlement was called Holgate’s Mills. Silas G. Holgate became the 
owner of the works in 1841 and in 1873 the plant came into possession 
of sons of Silas who continued to operate it many years. Daniel Staples 
and J. W. Brock started a sawmill at Staplesville, a mile and a half south- 
west of Daleville in 1866. Mr. Staples became sole owner in 1867 and 
in 1873 Mr. Staples who had taken J. S. Brown into partnership installed 
new machinery for the manufacture of clothespins. Richard Esbie set 
up a sawmill as early as 1821 at what later became known as Becks Mills. 
This plant was destroyed by fire. A few years later William K. Beck 
built a larger mill on the site. Mr. Beck was elected to the legislature 
in 1892. 

Wheat grown in Covington had to be carted to Stoddardsville or 
Slocum Hollow until 1864 when Nicholas Marcy built a grist mill on the 
Roaring Brook in the northeast corner of the township. Mr. Posten, who 
had a small sawmill nearby later became owner of the Marcy grist mill 
as well. Early sawmills in the township were all operated by water power. 
In 1855 David Dale erected a mill operated by steam power. Daniel Sta- 
ples was the next to have a steam operated mill. David Dale & Sons 
built a second steam sawmill on the Spring Brook Road west of Daleville. 
This plant was destroyed by a forest fire in May, 1880. Later on William 
Dale & Sons erected a mill at Daleville. 

Building the Drinker Turnpike which started about 1822 gave 
employment to a goodly number of men. The turnpike runs due north 
and south through Covington. It was long the main and only highway 
of general travel to the outside world. It passed through Daleville where 
the stage coaches frequently stopped to permit passengers to sup and 


eat at David Dale’s tavern, built in 1827. Edward E. Wardell was another’ 


early tavern keeper in Daleville. Levi Jones conducted the Dale Tavern 
for many years after Mr. Dale had retired. David Dale’s talents were 
not confined to keeping a tavern, operating sawmills, acting as postmaster. 
He was also the pioneer storekeeper opening a mercantile establishment 
in 1831. Levi Lillibridge opened a store in Daleville the same year and 
in 1856 Edward Wardell joined the ranks of village merchants. Thomas 
White was the earliest blacksmith shop owner in the township and George 
White first shoemaker. Both establishments were in Daleville where 
Mrs. Sarah Raish also had a weaving establishment. The D. L. & W. 
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Railroad line was put through the township about 1853. Stations were 
established at Lehigh Summit, Moscow and at Sand Cut. Previous to the 
building of the railroad, products of the turning mills at Turnersville and 
Holgate Mills had to be shipped to Philadelphia and outside markets by 
wagon. The lumber industry too was stimulated by the building of the 
railroad and supplies of merchandise became more plentiful and varied. 
We may marvel at the simplicity of the life, not to mention the hardships 
of the early pioneers in Covington and other sections of the county. Pro- 
ducts of the farm were often transported miles to a village store to be 
exchanged for snuff, tea, tobacco, etc. Money. was seldom seen or used. 

Hardly had the first settlers in Covington cleared a little land, planted 
crops and built rough cabins to shelter their families than thoughts turned 
to schools and a church. By 1824 a school was established in the home 
of John Fish, in Daleville. He was the teacher. In 1829 a village school 
was erected in Daleville and one in Turnersville, the same year. The rec- 
ords show that a class of Methodists was taught at Daleville in 1826 by 
William Noble, a local preacher from Sterling, Wayne County. The 
Methodist Episcopal Society was organized in 1877 and in 1878 was joined 
with Moscow in pastoral relations. A new church was erected that same 
year. D. F. Wardell was the first pastor. Rev. George W. Peck, presiding 
elder officiated at the dedication of the church. A Protestant Methodist 
congregation flourished in the village for a time but later merged with 
the regular Methodist Church. At Turnersville a class of Methodists 
was formed in 1830 by Rev. George Evans of the Oneida conference. A 
church was built there while the village still was a wood working center. 

William Cottrell was the township’s first mail carrier. He traveled 
the turnpike from Stroudsburg to Great Bend. Daleville was the earliest 
postoffice. Edward Wardell as township tax collector in 1827 had a dupli- 
cate which showed taxes of $96. Mr. Wardell is said to have been the 
first justice of the peace, serving 25 years. Richard Drinker, a son of 
the original purchaser of the Beeches and who lived near Clifton, was 
likewise a justice in 1840. Dr. C. Frieschkarn was the pioneer physician. 
John Dale and Miss Ellen Yates, of Philadelphia, who were wedded in 
1823, were the first couple married in the township. 


Lackawanna Township is now only a remnant of what it was orig- 
inally when set off in January, 1839, from Pittston and Providence town- 
ships and when Lackawanna County was organized in 1878. Originally 
the township consisted of 15 square miles and took in all that stretch 
of territory in the county south of Scranton. Out of Lackawanna has 
been carved Taylor, Old Forge and Moosic boroughs, the Twenty-second 
Ward and part the Sixth Ward, of Seranton. The town of Minooka is 
now the only settled portion of the old township. 

Lackawanna is the only subdivision of the county with a name of 
Indian origin. Its Indian meaning is the fork or meeting of two streams. 
Its whole area underlaid with anthracite, Lackawanna was considered the 
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richest township in the state thirty years ago. Mining still continues the 
chief industry in what is left of the old township as well as in the parts 
carved out of it. 

Lackawanna was first settled by Connecticut Yankees in 1769. It 
figured in the evictions during the Yankee-Penamite war. The records 
of the Susquehanna Company show that some 35 persons drew land in 
Lackawanna or “Lockaworna” as then called in 1771. In old Lackawanna 
Township at the mouth of Keyser Creek in Taylor Borough, the first land 
claim was taken by a white man, Timothy Keys, in what is now Lacka- 
wanna County. It does not appear that any settlers came into what now 
remains of the township (Minooka) until about the middle part of the 
last century. In area Lackawanna today is now less than one-third its 
original size, all of it east of the Lackawanna River and south of the City 
of Scranton. 

Much of the township’s history is reviewed in the accounts dealing 
with Taylor, Old Forge and Moosic. As Minooka is now the only settled 
part of the township the appended applies to that community. Minooka’s 
development as well as that of other parts of the old township is wrapped 
up in the coal industry. A glance at population figures for 1850 and the 
present bears this out. In 1850 Lackawanna was distinctively an agri- 
cultural township. The population was 389. A checkup of population 
in the same territory today will show approximately 35,000. Of agri- 
cultural efforts there is hardly a trace. 

Except possibly for a few Yankees the early settlers in Minooka 
were chiefly Irish and Welsh, who came sometime between 1850 and 1860 
attracted by the opening of the coal mines of the Susquehanna & Wyo- 
ming Valley Railroad Company and the Davis or Meadow Brook mine. 
This latter operation was begun in 1855 by John R. Davis and the settle- 
ment was early known as Davis’ Patch. Needham’s Patch, another set- 
tlement, was comprised chiefly of Irish. For many years Minooka was 
known generally by either of these names. A niece of Captain Carr, an 
English man who owned and developed what was known as Carr’s Patch 
in the 20th Ward, of Scranton, adjoining Minooka, is said to have given 
the town its name, understood to have originally been that of an Indian 
maiden. For a time the place was called Capoosa, at least that was the 
postoffice title, but by Minooka it has been known for a full 60 years. 

A large wooden structure which stood on the site of Patrick Higgins 
store on Birney Avenue was said to have been the first building in Min- 
ooka. Its use was uncertain. In time it came into possession of Joseph 
Nulkie, of Taylor. George Fassold, a German, was the first settler next 
to the Tinkepaugh’s. The house he built is still standing on Coary 
Street. Some of the pioneer families in Minooka as listed in the history 
of the town published at the time of the opening of the Minooka-Pittston 
Highway were: Peter Steele, John McDonnell, William Costello, Edward 
Philbin, John McDermott, Robert Campbell, William Connell, Michael and 
William Bolland, Michael Fee, James Donnolly, Thomas Duffy, Owen Con- 
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nolly, John and Thomas Atkinson, Iva Tinkelpaugh, Martin H. Lavelle, 
David Hollenback, Peter Mullen, John Nallin, Martin McDonough, Anthony 
Cusick, John, Tobias and Michael Gibbons, Michael Coyne, Browns, Need- 
hams, Diskins, Powells, William Mangan, Walsh, King, Lydon, James 
Kane, Kelly, J. Arnfield, John Walsh, Lambert Toole, Higgins, O’Neills, 
Fitzhenry, James Barrett, John Beamish, Thomas and John Joyce and 
John, Robert and Hugh McCrea. 

E. A. Coary, who at one time owned much land in Lackawanna Town- 
ship, was a pioneer coal operator in Minooka. The Davis mine was on 
the hill overlooking the present Minooka depot. The Susquehanna & © 
Wyoming Valley Railroad Company very early had an operation in Min- 
ooka. Principal employment, however, was in the Stafford Meadow Brook, 
Davis’s, National and Greenwood mines. The chief independent coal 
operators were William Connell, Dale & Brooks and General Phinney, 
who at one time owned the Greenwood mine, now the property of the 
Hudson Coal Company. The Connell, Dale & Brooks, and other smaller 
coal companies as was the custom, operated company stores which were 
the principal business places in Minooka, Oak Hill and Greenwood for 
many years. Martin McDonough, who back in the eighties was a candi- 
date for county prothonotary was an early merchant. James Whitley 
was the first tavern keeper for years conducting Whitley’s Red Tavern 
on Birney Avenue. The site is now owned by J eremiah McCarthy. 

When Minooka was young its residents had to go to Lackawanna, 
Taylor, Moosic or Scranton for mail. A post office named Capoosa was 
established in the town about 1890 with William Burke, postmaster. For 
a number of years the office was located in McDonough’s store. 

The first school in Minooka was located on part of the plot now owned 
by St. Joseph’s Church congregation. It was built in 1854. Among the 
early teachers were Frank Kane, Patrick Fee, A. F. O’Boyle, P. J. White 
and Thomas Joyce, the latter serving for 30 years or So. Among those 
who attended sessions in the old building were John Connolly afterwards 
judge; Alex T. Connell, who became mayor of Scranton; Charles Connell, 
a congressman; Peter Cusick, now a member of the Jesuit order and 
president of Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Minooka proper has long been a Roman Catholic stronghold. In the 
days of Davis’ Patch, however, there were a goodly number of Welsh 
Baptists or Congregationalists in the town and Protestant services and 
Sunday school were sometimes held. Previous to about 1870 Minooka 
Catholics had to go to Scranton to mass. There was no means of trans- 
portation so that the three miles or so had to be walked. For a few years 
before St. Joseph’s Church was dedicated (May 30, 1874), mass was 
said in private homes or the school house. Rev. N. J. McManus, Rev. 
Charles Kelly, S. J., and Rev. Timothy Donahoe were among the priests 
who conducted services in Minooka before the church was erected. The 
land on which the church was built was donated by either the Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Coal Company or the Susquehanna & Wyoming Valley Coal 
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Company. The church was dedicated by Bishop William O’Hara, assisted 
by Fathers Whitty, Hurst, McManus, McMurray, O’Rourke, Donohue and 
Kelly. The sermon was preached by Bishop Elder, of the diocese of Nat- 
chez. For several years the parish was served by priests from the Cathe- 
dral. Rev. John Loughran—Father John,—of revered memory, became 
resident pastor in 1875 living for a time at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Nallin on Main Street. Father John deeply impressed himself on 
the community. He was priest, counsellor and peace officer who enforced 
iron discipline in the town. He was a sterling advocate of temperance, 
an unrelenting foe of vice and with a strong affection for his people. 
During troublesome strike days he maintained order. So deeply did he 
impress the people with his standards of morality that Minooka has 
never had a divorce case. His pastorate extended over a quarter of a 
century. St. Joseph’s parish in Father John’s early years as pastor took 
in Moosic, Old Forge, Rendham and Taylor. There was a chapel in-Rend- 
ham which burned in the nineties shortly after the creation of StiLaw= 
rence parish. St. Joseph’s cemetery was blessed during the early days 
of Father John’s pastorate. The original plot of ground was given to 
the parish by Hon. William Connell. 

St. Joseph’s Temperance Society was organized in November, 1874: 
Its first hall on the site of the present one was destroyed by fire. During 
a temperance meeting in the old hall, Nov. 27, 1885, part of the floor gave 
way and precipitated the audience into the cellar. Fortunately no one 
was killed. Father John and Judge Connolly were the speakers on the 
occasion. In the Mud Run disaster of Oct. 10, 1888, eight members of 
this society and others from the town lost their lives. John F. Connolly, 
afterwards judge, was the first president of the society. The present 
St. Joseph’s Hall, built in the middle nineties, is now the property of the 
parish, although the society is still in existence. 

Daniel O’Connell Council, Young Men’s Institute, was organized some 
30 years ago. This society owns a clubhouse on Birney Avenue. 

For many years—up until 1889—Minooka had to depend on wells 
and colliery spouts for water. Peter Mullen and John Kelly were the 
contractors in charge of the laying of the water mains. The supply is 
furnished by the Spring Brook Water Company. About 15 years ago 
a volunteer fire company was organized. The company has comfortable 
quarters and a modern fire truck. Thomas J. Gallagher was the first 
chief. 

The line of the Scranton Railway Company was extended through 
Minooka in 1901. The Minooka State Bank was organized in 1923. 

In 1901 a few years previous to the annexation of Lincoln Heights 
to the City of Scranton, Lackawanna Township was changed from a sec- 
ond to a first class township, the only one of that class in the county. 

Efforts at securing the building of a state highway through Min- 
ooka were launched in 1911. Construction, however, wasn’t begun until 
1924. The road was opened for travel in August, 1925. 
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For a few years Minooka boasted of a race track, Minooka Park, 
located on land long owned by Hon. William Connell and located a block 
or so east of Birney Avenue. The first race meet was held in September, 
1906. Unfortunately the project was poorly financed and the property 
allowed to fall into ruin. Stand and stables were eventually destroyed 
by fire. For several years Minooka Park was used as a baseball ground. 
Many of the big league teams played exhibition games there and the 
Scranton league team played Sunday ball. A circus’ or two exhibited in 
the park. 

Minooka has long been known as the home of baseball players. The 
town’s most noted team, the Minooka Blues, graduated no less than five 
members into professional baseball, four reaching the big leagues. These 
were: Steve and Jimmy O’Neil, Chick Shorten and Mike McNally. Two 
other members of the O’Neil family, John and Mike, were also big 
leaguers. 

In the World War Minooka was credited with a larger number of 
volunteers than any other community of its size in the country. Josephus 
Daniels, secretary of the navy, in Scranton during the World War, to’ 
attend Memorial Day exercises, recognized Minooka’s distinction by mak- 
ing a special trip to the little town. 


Lehigh Township.—As shown in the first map of Lackawanna what 
is now Lehigh Township was designated as Bucks. When the county was 
organized the southwestern line ran from the mouth of Choke Creek up 
along that stream to a point in line with the easterly boundary of Bear 
Creek Township and thence to the southeasterly corner of that township. 
Bucks Township organized in 1833 was named in honor of Samuel Buck, 
a pioneer settler. To avoid the confusion of two townships of the same 
name in different counties abutting on each other Bucks in Lackawanna 
was changed to Lehigh in 1880. The new name was derived from the 
river which flows along the eastern boundary and divides Lackawanna 
and Monroe counties. 

Lehigh, like Bucks Township in Luzerne, is mountainous. Bear Lake, 
originally called Beaver, one of the largest natural bodies of water 1s 
the country, is in Lehigh Township. Its outlet is Pond Creek which flows 
into the Lehigh at Gouldsboro. Buckeye and Sand Spring creeks are 
other waterways in the township. In the fifties and sixties the biggest 
lumbering activity in Luzerne County was in Bucks along the Lehigh. 
Not only was there a great quantity of timber cut and floated down the 
Lehigh but bark peeled to supply the tanneries at Gouldsboro, and White 
Haven. Henry W. Drinker shortly after his becoming interested in the 
development of the headwaters of the Lehigh constructed a road twelve 
miles long from Stoddartsville to where he built his home in what is 
now Clifton Township. Drinker also cut a boat passage through the 
brush and beaver dams in the Lehigh for a dozen miles north of Stod- 
dartsville. Stoddartsville was then the only village in Bucks Township. 
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When in 1856 Zadoch Pratt and Jay Gould erected a large tannery on 
the Lehigh in what became known as Gouldsboro, that community became 
the business center of the upper section of Bucks. The so-called plank 
road, built in 1858 runs through Lehigh Township from the old tannery 
to the present day Gouldsborough, originally Sand Cut on the Lackawanna 
Railroad. It was built by Gould to get in supplies of hides, etc., and ship 
out leather. The road intersects the old Drinker turnpike, now Lacka- 
wanna Trail in Clifton Township. The Great Swamp or ‘Shades of 
Death,” through which many fled in escaping after the Wyoming Massa- 
cre in 1778 is in old Bucks just outside the southerly boundary line of 
Lehigh. It was in that locality that one of the earliest land swindles 
in the region was attempted back in 1810 when the Great Swamp district 
was purchased by Philadelphians and the ‘“‘City of Rome” project launched. 
Lots were sold, a president of the town and 18 councilmen were “elected” 
before the scheme was exposed by Charles Miner, Esq., in the Wilkes- 
Barre Gleaner. 

Isaac Lewis is credited with having been the first settler and first 
to build a frame house in Lehigh. In 1842 he purchased land of Charles 
Terwilliger along the Lehigh River in the southeast corner of the town- 
ship. Settlement in the township is principally along the Lehigh. Other 
early settlers were: S. and H. Nagle, G. Stinger, A. A. Chase, G. Chamber- 
lain, A. Herbin, Adam Gatt, J. Williams, J. L. Scott and P. Vandom. The 
house of Mrs. G. F. Wardnall’s, on the plank road, was early used as a 
school. The ‘Brier Patch” school was built in 1840. The first sawmill 
was built by D. Nagle, near the old highway leading to Choke Creek. 

Stoddartsville for many years furnished the nearest church facilities 
to the people of Lehigh Township. There was a Methodist Church in 
Stoddartsville as early as 1820. This church was served from Wilkes- 
Barre. Along about 1845 an itinerant began preaching at the “Briar 
Patch” school house. Out of this grew the Methodist Society, which 
later about 1857 or 1858 built a church in Gouldsboro. 


Madison Township.—As originally organized, August, 1849, Madison 
- Township included the Borough of Moscow. It is named after President 
James Madison and was carved out of Covington and Jefferson townships. 
Before severance of Moscow the township had an area of 28 square miles. 
Like other parts of the ““Beeches,’”’ Madison originally was heavily timbered 
with beech, hemlock and ash. Much of the land is now cleared and there 
are many fine farms throughout the township. Several small tributaries 
of the Roaring Brook rise in Madison. Madisonville near the center of 
the township and where a settlement was made as early as 1830, is the 
principal village. The township borders on the east on Wayne County. 
The Drinker Turnpike was built through the Moscow end of the township 
in 1826. The earliest road, however, appears to have run from what was 
known as Pole Ridge on the Roaring Brook about midway between Mos- 
cow and Turnersville to Hartford, Wayne County. This road passes 
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through Madisonville. What was known as the “loaded track” of the 
Pennsylvania Gravity, now the Erie Railroad, crosses a corner of the 
township near Oak Run reservoir. The D. L. & W. Railroad right of way 
which originally traversed the township is in Moscow Borough. 

Henry Drinker was first owner of much of the land in Madison. 
Pioneer residents of the township, Richard Edwards and Thomas Beisecker 
built log cabins on their lands in the fall of 1824 and moved im their fam- 
ilies the following spring. Nathaniel Carter, Jacob Swartz and John 
Koon were other early settlers as was Thomas Depew, who moved into 
the township from Providence in May, 1825. He was a surveyor. His 
clearing was near the center of the township, about a mile southeast of 
Madisonville. Mr. Depew built the first frame house in the township 
in 1830, set out the first orchard and with Thomas Biesecker raised the 
first wheat in Madison. William Evans was the original settler in Mad- 
isonville. He located there in 1830. Parker Carey was the first to locate 
at Carey’s Corners near the Wayne County line and Phillip Weldy, at 
Clarksville, near the present day Jubilee. Rev. Peter Rupert, a Lutheran 
preacher, built a log house in Moscow in 1830. 

Madison Township could boast of a school—Bear Creek as early as 
1830. It was built by Thomas Depew on the present day state highway 
route 172, about half way between Moscow and Madisonville. The site 
is still used for school purposes. The Madisonville school, a half mile 
north of the village, was built in 1835 on ground donated by Henry 
Drinker. There are also schools at Aberdeen, Jubilee and one south of 
the center of the township. 

Levi Depew built a grist mill out from Madisonville in 1836. Rev. 
Peter Rupert seems to have had the first sawmill in the township. As 
late as 1880 there were a half dozen sawmills in operation in the town- 
ship. Irving Ives at one time had a foundry, blacksmith and steam saw- 
mill at Madisonville. At Clarksville Charles Frazer had a sash and blind 
factory. In addition there was a steam sawmill at that place. In what 
is now Moscow Borough there were several mills. 

A Christian Church was erected at Madisonville in 1852 on ground 
donated by William Evans. Originally this congregation, organized in 
1842, met at Bear Creek school house. Elder William Lane was in charge. 
Isaac Depew, B. L. and Mary A. Beemer, Samuel and Elizabeth Swartz 
and Samuel Hornbaker were the first members. Mr. Beemer was clerk 
and Messrs. Depew and Hornbaker elders. Rev. Alva Harmans was the 
first pastor. Dr. Milton Clark, after whom Clarksville was named, served 
as pastor from, 1843 to his death in 1875. A Sunday school was organ- 
ized in 1852 with fifty scholars. Samuel Hornbaker was superintendent. 
Early Methodists in the township were instructed and attended services 
conducted by William Noble, a local preacher from Sterling, Wayne 
County. A Union Methodist Church was built in the fifties at Union 
crossing, northeast of Madisonville. Rev. Peter J. Coxe of the Philadel- 
phia conference organized the class in 1852. P. V. Bross was appointed 
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leader. Mr. Bross and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Swartz, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Depew, Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Weldy, Mr. and Mrs. Adam Yeager, 
Mr. and Mrs. Susan Evans and Mahala Schoonover, were the original 
members. Catholics in the township attended services at Moscow where 
there has been a church of that denomination since 1872. 

Madisonville Lodge No. 222, Independent Order of Good Templars, 
of Madisonville, appears to have been the first society of any kind in the 
township. It was organized Sept. 5, 1866, with 22 charter members. 
Madison Hall, long known as Good Templars Hall, near Carey’s Corners, 
was built by a stock company in 1868. Odd Fellows and Masonic lodges, 
with members from all over the township, were formed in Moscow, the 
former in 1870 and the latter in 1872. In the sixties the depredation of 
horse thieves in the Beeches became so annoying that the Union Horse 
Company was organized by farmers of Madison. Covington and Spring 
Brook townships, April 28, 1866. The object of this company was to 
capture horse thieves, recover stolen animals and pay losses from thieves 
making off with horses. L. C. Bortree was the first president. A com- 
mittee of six co-operated with the officers in carrying on the activities 
of the society which functioned for many years. 

Abel Wright carried the mail from Hamilton to Daleville in the early 
days of the township. He made a trip afoot once a week each way. 
Thomas Depew, who lived a mile west of Hadisonville, was the first post- 
master and kept office in his home. Edward Simpson, Jr., was the first 
collector of taxes in the township after its incorporation in 1849 and 
Joseph Potter first justice of the peace. A plot for a burial ground near 
Bear Creek school house was donated by Henry Drinker. Merritt Depew, 
who died in 1838, was the first buried there. Dr. C. Frischkorn, who 
lived in Covington just outside of Moscow gave medical aid to the people 
of the whole township. Dr. Charles H. Fikes began practice in Madison- 
ville in 1876. The earliest storekeeper at Clarksville was F. M. Depew, 
Collins & Swartz pioneered as merchants at Madisonville, opening a store 
in 1854. Two years later John Evans & Son took over the business. 


Newton Township.—Newton so far as the date of its organization, 
is the ninth oldest township in what is now Lackawanna County. It was 
formed in 1844 out of that portion of Falls Townships which remained 
in Luzerne County after the creation of Wyoming County. The name 
was bestowed on the township in recognition of so many of the pioneer 
settlers coming from Newton, Sussex County, N. J. The Susquehanna 
River runs along the southwest border of the township. The eastern tip 
of Newton touches on the city of Scranton at what is known as the High 
Works. Newton is an agricultural district, practically all cleared land. 
Scranton and Pittston gives the honest farmer folks of the region two 
fine markets. With proper highway development Newton it is prophe- 
cied will became a real Mecca for city dwellers anxious for a home in the 
open country. Bald Mount, in the neighboring Township of Ransom, 
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affords an unexcelled view of Newton and the Abington country with 
its well kept farms, winding roads, mirror like ponds and lakes, and busy 
communities and at the same time opens a vista of the far famed Wyo- 
ming and Lackawanna valleys. Already the city invasion of Newton is 
under way, the Scranton Country Club preparing to build a clubhouse 
and golf links near Summit Lake. The state highway from Hillside Home 
to Lake Winola and Tunkhannock cuts through the township and so too 
does the contemplated Clarks Summit-Ransom Road. The MO Ter High- 
way affords new access to the township from Scranton. 

As a Gardner was the first to settle in Ransom so too was a member 
of the same family, Richard Gardner, the pioneer settler in Newton. 
That was in 1808. He sold out to Jesse Harding in 1807. Shortly after 
Richard Gardner’s taking up a claim in Newton there came Zebulon Com- 
stock, Henry Beemer, Joseph Coons, John McMillan, Charles McClusky, 
Parley VonCleveland, Elias Smith, Henry Litts, Adam Thompson, Jacob 
Biesecker, Louis Cosner, the Meyers, and others who bought and cleared 
land and settled down to establishing homes. Many of their descendants, 
some on the original farms, are still in the township. : 

The sturdy pioneers had to go to Pittston or Slocum Hollow to have 
their wheat ground and many stirring tales are related at firesides of 
old time families in the township of fights with wolves and stalking by 
panthers. The township didn’t boast an industry of any kind until 1821 
when Elias Smith built a saw mill on Gardner’s Creek. In 1841 L. H. 
Litts and Chauncey Sherwood built a sawmill half a mile east of the 
Litts’ farm. Solomon Hopkins & Son in 1868 gave Newton its first steam 
sawmill. This was located one and a half miles north of Newton Center, on 
the road to Shultzville. John B. Shultz, in 1858 bought several hundred 
acres of wild land in the township and built the Keystone tannery at 
what became known as Shultzville. A store, dwellings, barn, shops, etc., 
were erected by Mr. Shultz and in a little while a thriving village sprang 
up about the works. In January 1866 Mr. Shultz sold the business to 
A. B. McKinstry and N. T. Childs, of Nester County, N. J. In 1876 Childs 
disposed of his interest to McKinstry, who continued to operate it until 
his tragic death on Dec. 12, 1882. The tannery employed fifty men and 
had a capacity for 40,000 hides of sole leather. The 500 acre farm was 
worked in conjunction with the farm. Bark was stripped from the lum- 
ber cut from the land owned by the tannery company and the lumber 
sawed at a mill originally built in 1850 by Esquire Hartley near Shultz- - 
ville and later acquired by Shultz. Ample water power for the tannery 
came from a spring fed dam, now known as Ford’s Lake. McKinstry, 
who lived in a manor house near the tannery, was shot by highwaymen 
Sept. 25, 1882, while returning from Pittston. He died Dec. 12 follow- 
ing in the Wyoming House, Scranton. The tannery was burned in the 
eighties and the farm holding gradually sold off. 

The Scranton Poor District established the Hillside Home farm in 
Newton about a mile and a half out of Clarks Summit and a mile from 
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Shultzville in 1862. The district now owns several hundred acres of land 
and in addition to structures for housing of indigents also has pavilions 
for insane. The property and improvements today has a valuation of 
over a million and a half dollars. 

Elias Smith was the first storekeeper in Newton. He was a soldier 
of the War of 1912. We are told in the Three County History that Smith 
“bought ashes to manufacture potash which he traded in Wilkes-Barre 
for dry goods and groceries and took more ashes from his neighbors in 
pay for his goods.” Solomon Strong later built a store at Newton Center 
where the VanSickler Hotel later stood. Other early merchants in the 
township were L. H. Litts, George Carey, Chauncey Sherwood, Thomas 
Atherton and Henry Shaw. The latter was a clothing merchant. In 
1841. James VanSickler purchased Solomon Strong’s store building at 
Newton Center and converted it into a tavern, the first in the township. 
The Sherwood House also at Newton Center was built in 1842 by Chaun- 
cey Sherwood who conducted it for several years. Parley VonCleveland 
taught the first school established in Newton about 1812. Later a more 
commodious structure for school purposes was built on the “Widow © 
Shaw” place. In 1830 a frame school was built near what was later the 
Baptist Church property. Newton Hall Academy, where none but the 
higher branches were taught was built on Presbyterian Hill in 1847. 
The Academy later became the property of the Good Templars. Up to 
1844 the nearest postoffice was at Buttermilk Falls. That year Henry 
Litts was named postmaster for Newton. His office was in his home. 
The mail was brought in on horseback once a week from Old Forge. 
Chauncey Sherwood succeeded Mr. Litts. Dr. Andrew Bedford of 
Waverly early attended to the human ills to which the people of Newton 
were heir to. Dr. H. S. Cooper established an office in Newton Center 
in 1842 and practiced there until 1850. Then came Dr. S. M. Wheeler 
who after a few months moved to Hyde Park. He was followed by Dr. 
J. Keeney, who died in 1852. Other pioneer physicians were Dr. James 
Decker, Dr. J. A. Hann and Dr. P. F. Hubler. In addition to being an early 
merchant in the township Lewis H. Litts was the first justice of the peace. 

As early as 1826 the old red school house in Newton Center was 
used as a meeting place for Methodists of Newton although the church 
of that denomination was not incorporated until 1846. Jacob Smith, 
Nathaniel Richards, Timothy Drake, Peter Bedell, Jesse Beemer, Alex- 
ander Beemer, George Albright, Noah Patrick and John Meiss were the 
first trustees. The original church building was abandoned for a bigger 
one with a steeple and bell (the first church bell in the township) in 1876. 
Rey. Isaac Austin was pastor at the time of building the new church. 
Presbyterians of the township organized Oct. 29, 1835, with 14 members. 
Meetings at first were held in the school house. Rev. N. G. Parke, of 
Pittston and Rev. J. Rhoades serving the little congregation. N.C. Ayers, 
one of the charter members donated a plot of land and a neat frame church 
and parsonage were erected in 1848. Horace Collum was the first super- 
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intendent of the Sunday school. The Newton Baptist Church is the out- 
growth of the old Falls Baptist Church which had its inception in 1828. 
The Falls church disbanded in 1845 and the Newton Church organized 
with Rev. Silas Finn as first pastor. In 1853 Rev. John Miller accepted 
a call to preach half the time at the church. Up until 1868 the congre- 
gation had been meeting in school houses and wherever convenient. That 
year a building committee was named and Nov. 28, 1871, the church build- 
ing was dedicated by Rev. W. P. Helling of Scranton. The Sunday school 
was organized in 1872. In 1861 or 1862 a chapel was built by John B. 
Shultz at Shultzville chiefly for his employes and families. For a time 
the chapel was also used for school purposes. 


Ransom Township has the distinction of being the only township in 
the county named after a hero of the Battle of Wyoming. Samuel Ran- 
som, in 1777 raised a company for the defense of the Wyoming Valley. 
He fell in the sanguary conflict July 3, 1778, when the defenders of Wyo- 
ming were defeated and massacred by British, Tories and Indians. The 
battle was fought almost within musketry sound of Ransom. The town- 
ship’s earliest settler, John Gardner, who had made a clearing as early as 
1769 was captured by Indians the day before the battle, carried off and 
tortured to death when he became too exhausted to keep up with his 
red skin captors. Ransom too has other Indian history, the Delawares 
having an encampment, called Assarughney, near the mouth of Gard- 
ner’s Creek when the first white settlers invaded Wyoming. Campbell’s 
Ledge or Dial Rock which figures in Indian song and story and is immor- 
talized in “Gertrude of Wyoming,” by Thomas Campbell, English poet, 
is in Ransom. The ledge is about 700 feet above the river. Dial Rock, 
lying directly north and south was the noon mark of early inhabitants 
of Wyoming and on a clear day can be seen for miles. The old North 
Branch Canal ran along the Susquehanna on the Ransom side of the 
river. 

Ransom was formed out of Newton and Exeter townships in 1849. 
When Wyoming County was organized out of Luzerne that part of Ran- 
som, taken from Newton, was in Falls Township. Ransom is an agri- 
cultural township although a considerable portion is mountainous and 
not adapted to farming. Along the Susquehanna River a worthwhile 
summer resort business is being built up and in time it is expected that 
Campbell’s Ledge will be developed as an objective for tourists. Improved 
highways will yet, we predict, do much for Ransom. 

The very early settlers in the township like the Gardner’s, and Com- 
stock’s came from Connecticut. In the early forties of the last century 
there was a big influx of thrifty, hard working Germans, the Rader’s, 
Nett’s, Shellenberger’s, Resler’s, Dersheimer’s, Baumgardner’s among 
many others. By many to even this day, the district in which they set- 
tled is known as “German Hill.’ When John Gardner of Calchester, 
Conn., who made his pitch on Gardner’s Creek in 1769, was made captive 
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by the Indians, he advised his wife to take his family of five back to Con- 
necticut until peace returned to the valley and he could rejoin them. The 
faithful wife did as she was bid but her spouse never returned having 
been as related killed by his captors. John and Richard Gardner were 
two of the sons who came back to”-Ransom after General Sullivan had 
driven out the Indians and destroyed the villages of the redmen near 
Elmira. The sons occupied the original Gardner farm. John engaged in 
farming. Richard established Gardner’s Ferry at Ransom. He lived 
to be 92. His son “Uncle Benny” Gardner, although paralyzed in his 
lower limbs became well known as a merchant and tavern keeper. Peleg 
Comstock, another Connecticut Yankee, settled near Gardner’s Creek 
about the same time as the Gardner’s. His land title was “patented” and 
later acquired by P. K. and Jesse Richards. 

Phineas Sherwood was the pioneer grist mill owner in the township. 
The mill was on Gardner’s Creek in 1825. “A sawmill was built in 1851 
across the creek by one Twitchell” we are told in the Three County His- 
tory. Later this mill was rebuilt and came into the possession of William 
Timpkins. In 1875 J. G. Osborn built a sawmill in the village of Ransom. 
Dr. John McMillan was the first physician and school teacher in Ransom. 
“Uncle Benny” Gardner’s tavern was opened at Ransom in 1812. In time 
Benjamin Smith, Phillips, Drear, A. W. Clark and I. D. Gulick became 
owners of the tavern which was destroyed by fire in March, 1855. George 
Sax kept a tavern at the head of the first narrows on the road from 
Pittston, back in the forties. Benjamin Smith and Ira Gardner gave the 


_ township its first store in 1832. In 1864 Jacob Bertels established a 


mercantile business near the Ransom depot. Benjamin Gardner had the 
distinction of being the first postmaster. He was appointed in 1849. In 
1861 N. G. Reed was made postmaster at Milwaukee. The Mountain Val- 
ley postoffice was established in 1868, with E. Trively, postmaster. Peter 
A. Smith, 1849-1855 was the first elective justice of the peace. Conrad 
Shafer a Revolutionary soldier was the first to be buried in the cemetery 
at Ransom. That was in 1846. The land for the cemetery was given by 
Jacob and John Dersheimer. The Ransom Valley Turnpike Company was 
incorporated Feb. 18, 1871. The Pittston-Ransom poor district’s poor 
farm and insane hospital is located in Ransom Village. 

The earliest regularly organized religious organization in the town- 
Ship appears to have been the Lutheran Church in Ransom, Village built 
in 1845 and dedicated in 1847 during the pastorate of Rev. John Lescher. 
The Evangelical Church was formed by Rev. Mr. May and Jacob Hartzler 
in 1858. Sebastian Dersheimer donated a plot of land for a church for 
this denomination. The building was dedicated in 1872. In 1867 a union 
Sunday school was formed by Miss Celinda Gardner. Preachers from 
Newton served Methodists of Ransom for a number of years, holding 
Services in the school house at Milwaukee. In 1859 a church was built. 
Rev. Dr. George Peck officiated at the dedication. 
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Roaring Brook Township, named from the stream passing through 
it, is east of Scranton and Dunmore. It is mountainous and comparatively 
little populated. The Erie and Lackawanna railroads cross the township 
from northwest to southeast. The Moosic Lake Railroad also traverses 
the northern corner of the township. The Lackawanna Trail (Drinker 
Turnpike) and the Elmhurst Boulevard, the latter a toll road, are the 
principal public highways. The Scranton Gas & Water Company has a 
fine system of public roads connecting its water works in the vicinity 
of Lake Scranton and to the top of Scrub Oak Mountain and Mount Anony- 
mous. Prior to 1840 or thereabouts the township was uninhabited, or 
practically so. Much of the land in the western part of the township 
was purchased in the early forties from the Bank of North America of 
Philadelphia by the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Company.. This land was 
supposed to be underlaid with valuable iron ore.’ The iron’ company began 
an operation not far from the present Lake Scranton and still known 
as Ore Mine Spring. A little village sprang up around the works. The 
ore, however, proved practically useless, in a few years the operation 
was abandoned and the settlement fell into decay. Both the “loaded” 
and “light” tracks of the old Pennsylvania Gravity Railroad passed through 
the township. The “light” track followed much the route of the present 
day Erie and the “loaded” track the Moosic Lake Railroad route. 

Barney Carey, toll gate keeper on the Drinker Turnpike and who 
lived near where the Cobb Road joins the turnpike, was probably the 
earliest settler in the township. “Barney’s Ledge” was named after him. 
Gilbert Dunning began the first lumbering development in the township. 
In a little while a sizable village grew up on the Dunning holdings. It 
was called Dunning but in the nineties was changed to Elmhurst. Much 
of the active history of Roaring Brook Township really centered in Elm- 
hurst, now a borough. For 40 years after Gilbert Dunning began is first 
timbering operation, Roaring Brook Township was a big lumber pro- 
ducing center. As late as 1880 there was no less than six sawmills in 
the township. A tannery, one of the largest in the region, was supplied 
with bark from the surrounding forest. 

What was known as the Forest Hill school house, the first in the 
township, was built in 1855. Dr, A. P. Gardner, whose Glen Home farm 
about a mile southeast of Elmhurst, was a show place in the seventies 
and eighties of the last century, was the first physician. In addition to 
Dunning’s, early in the development of the township, there were small 
settlements at No. 11 plane or tunnel on the “loaded’ track of the gravity 
and a Simensons, the latter west of the center of the township, on the 
Spring Brook Road. J. M. Rhodes built a grist mill store and blacksmith 
shop at Forest Hill, a hamlet about a mile south of Dunning in 1876. 
There too was the old Forest Hill Cemetery. Stout & Krestick had a 
sawmill about two miles southwest of Dunning and Eugene Snyder near 
the southwest corner, not far from the Lackawanna Township line. Later 
J. M. Rhodes became owner of this mill, which was supplied by timber 
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from Simension, Scrub Oak Mountain and Mount Anonymous. A tavern 
at “Hunters Range” below Dunnings had a wide reputation for hospital- 
ity long before the lumbering industry began in the township. “Hunters 
Range,” says Dr. Hollister in his history “was once famed for its trout 
fishing and whiskey.” 

Methodist services were the first held in the township. In 1853 a 
clergyman, follower of Wesley, preached in the home of J. M. Stevens 
whose place was between Elmhurst and Moscow. In Summer services 
were also held in the school house on Cobb Road. No regular class was 
formed until 1856 when meetings were held in the village school house 
in Dunning. Rev. David Davis was the first pastor. Services were also 
held at the Forest Hill School. A Baptist congregation was organized 
in the township in 1869 in the school house in Dunning. Eugene Snyder 
gave a site for a school which was dedicated in 1870. 

When the lumber development of the region, now known as Roaring 
Brook, was at its height in the late sixties and very early seventies an 
agitation arose to secure a township charter. This was granted by the 
Luzerne County court May 24, 1871. Land to form the township was 
taken out of Dunmore Borough, Jefferson and Madison townships. James 
Locklin and Joshua S. Miller were the first justices in the township. 

Two of the largest storage reservoirs of the Scranton Gas & Water 
Company system—Elmhurst and Lake Scranton—are in Roaring Brook 
Township. The Elmhurst reservoir is on the Roaring Brook, south of 
Elmhurst. It has a capacity of 1,393,000,000 gallons. Lake Scranton in 
Roaring Brook Township, Scranton City and Dunmore Borough, drains 
the watershed near the headwaters of Stafford, Meadow Brook. The 
lake has a capacity of 2,517,000,000 gallons. Williams Bridge reservoir 
is also in the township. This supplies water to the highest points in 
Scranton and Dunmore. Its capacity is 342,000,000. Stafford, Meadow 
Brook, feeds this reservoir. Scrub Oak Mountain on the Lake Scranton 
watershed is 2,092 feet in height and Mount Anonymous 1,572 feet. A 
fine system of roads has been built around Lake Scranton and up the 
steep sides of Scrub Oak and Mount Anonymous, as well as past Williams 
Bridge Dam. The roads connect with the Elmhurst Boulevard and help 
to make of that whole region a park which the water company kindly 
permits the public to enjoy. A fire tower is maintained by the state 
on Scrub Oak. 


Scott Township.—Agriculture as it has since the first white settle- 
ment continues to be the chief occupation in Scott Township which is 
shut off from the coal measures by Capouse Mountain. The township 
owes its name to Hon. David Scott, a Luzerne judge. It was set off from 
Greenfield in 1846. The area is 27 miles. Its market is chiefly in mid- 
valley towns with which it is connected by a number of improved high- 
ways. The old Dundaff Turnpike was for many years the only outlet 
into the valley. An Indian trail led across the township, with a camp 
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near the village of Scott. About the earliest settlement was in 1800. 
Roger Orvis built a cabin that year at what was later known as Orvis 
Corners. Michael Vail, Joseph Berry, William Simrell, Dr. Wescott Stone, 
Samuel Callender, Daniel Wall, Seth Howe, William Hierlihy and Nathan 
Finch were among other pioneers who cleared the forest, built log cabins 
and settled down in Scott to make their homes. 

As in most other townships a grist mill was the first industry in 
Scott. Seth Howe built one at the outlet of Chapman’s Lake and about 
the same time William Hierlihy built one at Brown Hollow which takes 
its name from James Brown who in 1804 built a sawmill and who later 
added a grist mill, there. William Simrell built the first frame structure, 
a barn, in the township on what was afterwards known as the Charles 
Lowry farm. At Orvis Corners was located the earliest school house in 
Scott. The log building was replaced in 1814 by a frame building. Joseph 
Pell was the first teacher. The “Hibbard School House” was erected 
later. 

Timothy Lomedue was the township’s first tavern keeper. His house 
of entertainment, a log hut, was near Carey’s Corners. In 1815 Henry 
Cobb opened a tavern on Hubbard’s place north of Chapman’s Lake. After- 
wards came William Simrell. George Horbiger was the first storekeeper. 
Within a few years George and Israel Sheldon, Charles Berry and N. D. 
Green, also engaged in general merchandising. Dr. Wescott Stone was 
the earliest physician to locate in the township. Town meetings were 
held in earliest time, in Brown Hollow. Charles Berry was the first post- 
master. His office was along the Dundaff Pike. In time this first post- 
office came to be known as Green Grove. Warren W. Smith was elected 
justice of the peace in 1850 when the township had a population of 1,268. 

Elder William Bishop, a Baptist, who had earlier located on school and 
church land in what is now Scranton, preached in Scott after quitting the 
Lackawanna Valley. That was shortly after the decree of Trenton which 
gave Pennsylvania title to the territory claimed by Connecticut. He is 
buried in Brown Hollow. Reverend Bishop was an early chaplain in the 
first Masonic lodge in Luzerne County. Elder John Miller was another 
pioneer preacher who labored in Scott. The Mount Bethel Baptist Church 
was the earliest congregation in the township. It was organized in 1853 
and built a meeting house in Brown Hollow in 1856. A. H. Benedict was 
the leader of the first class of Methodists which was formed in 1870. The 
Methodist Church at Brown Hollow was dedicated in 1875. Rev. S. J. 
Austin was the first pastor. 

Hon. William B. Hierlihy, who was born in Scott and whose grand- 
father built the first grist mill at Brown Hollow, represented the district 
in which Scott is a part, in the Legislature in 1881-1882. Eugene Simrell, 
another Scott native, was the first elective district attorney of Lackawanna 
County. Prof. Jason C. Taylor, who first saw the light of day in Scott, was 
county superintendent of schools for over thirty years until he retired, in 
1926. Reuben Taylor, Revolutionary war veteran, associated with John 
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Abbott in operating the first grist mill in Slocum Hollow (Scranton), moved 
to Scott in 1816, where he died in 1849. 


Spring Brook Township challenges Archbald and Carbondale for the 
honor as the first distinctively Welsh settlement in Lackawanna County. 
A small group of Welsh farmers took up land and settled on the Ridge 
in Archbald about 1831. The next year the Welsh invasion of Spring 
Brook began when Abraham Turner cleared and occupied a tract of land 
near the center of the township, about three miles from the present Spring 
Brook Corners. About the same time Barney Carey located in the town- 
ship. His place was in the present village. In 1833 Morgan Daniels, James 
Jones, David Davison, Morgan Pugh, Isaac Cary, William Thomas and 
others, chiefly Welsh, came in, cleared and cultivated farms. The center 
of the township and along Rattlesnake Creek was favored by these home 
builders, probably for the reason that the land thereabouts offered better 
opportunity for cultivation. To this day the impress of these pioneer 
Welsh farmers is seen in the township and many farms are still in the 
possession of their descendants. The Maple Lake section of the township 
drew its settlers from Germans and Scotch. Yostville, on the extreme east 
border of the township, was of later development, coming into existence 
when Yost, Pile & Co. built their sawmill in 1870. 

Spring Brook, like several other townships in the eastern part of the 
county, appears to be gradually returning to its primitiveness. The popu- 
lation is declining, due in part to the Spring Brook Water Company buying 
up much of the land to protect its watershed and the fact that so much 
of the remaining land is mountainous, good only for timber growing. In 
1890 Spring Brook had a population of 756, while in 1920 it was but 450. 
Lumbering and farming’ divided the attention of the early settlers in the 
township. The timber is now all gone and winning a living from the soil 
is not easy. The streams and springs of the township are the chief source 
of water supply for the lower Lackawanna and a goodly part of the Wyo- 
ming Valley. Several great storage reservoirs of the Spring Brook Water 
Company are located in the township. ; 

Originally the northern part of the township was owned by a Doctor 
Hoosic and the south half by Mr. Fisher. H. W. Drinker owned a tract 
of about 800 acres at Yostville. Early settlers were content with log 
houses. The whole section when the pioneer Welsh came in, was heavily 
wooded. It wasn’t long until several sawmills were in operation. Henry 
Yeager built the first on Rattlesnake Creek. A. Dolph built and operated 
another on Spring Brook and go did William Dale and Edward Dolph. 
Sax & Hessler engaged extensively in lumbering along Spring Brook, 
building a mill at the mouth of that stream and constructing a railroad 
from the mill to Moosic. This railroad later when the lumber mill closed, 
came into possession of George Corey and eventually was acquired by the 
water company, who used it principally to carry supplies needed in build- 
ing its waterworks. 
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Frame houses began to replace the log structures just about as soon 
as the mills began to prepare the necessary lumber. Jonathan Price is 
credited with erecting the first frame house. Price lived about two miles 
west of the corners on what later was known as N. Kesler’s place. A 
school was erected in the village of Spring Brook in 1832 on the site of 
the Calvinistic Methodist Church. Miss Emeline Griffin was the first 
teacher. There the only Welsh settlers met, as was the custom, in their 
native Wales, to indulge in their love of song. William Morgan was the 
song leader. The abundance of timber and bark prompted James Parry 
to build a tannery at Rattlesnake Falls in 1845. Difficulty in getting in 
the raw hides and in carting out the finished leather and perhaps little 
capital, was too great a handicap and after a few years the venture was 
abandoned. The earliest road was from the Corners to Daleville and the 
second to Moosic and Pittston. David Dale built the bridges on the Pittston 
road. William Hughes built a grist mill on Rattlesnake Creek in 1838. 

The township was carved out of Covington and Pittston townships 
Nov. 22, 1853. Its name is derived from the brook which is the principal 
water course. Up until 1860 Moscow and Pittston served as postoffices 
for, the people of the township. In that year William C. Turner was named 
postmaster at Spring Brook. Mail was brought in from Moscow by 
George Swartz, Joshua Yost was named postmaster at Yostville when a 
postoffice was established in that settlement in 1876. Nathan Turner was 
the earliest justice of the peace in the township. Morgan Pugh and Mrs. 
Margaret Davis were the first couple married in the township and Caleb 
W. Turner, son of Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Turner, was the first child born 
in the township. 

A deeply religious people, the early Welsh were not located in Spring 
Brook in any numbers very long until they organized a church society. 
Rev. Evan Evans, an independent Methodist, journeyed to Spring Brook as 
early as 1832. Pearce in his annals of Luzerne says that the Welsh 
Methodists built a church at the corners in 1839. Records show that the 
first Methodist Episcopal Church was built in 1866. The Calvinistic Metho- 
dists erected a house of worship in 1871. 








BIOGRAPHICAL 





Wiliam Walker Scranton.—In the history of the City of Scranton, 
the name of William Walker Scranton holds outstanding importance, and 
to any record of industrial progress in the State of Pennsylvania it bears a 
direct and permanently significant relation. His business career was de- 
voted to the iron and steel industry and to public utility interests, and his 
name will always be linked with the development of these industries in the 
Lackawanna Valley. 

The name of Scranton is a very ancient one, and traces back in the 
early generations to Holland, where the name was derived from the word 
“Schrantsen.” The family was founded in America by John Scranton, who 
left Guilford, England, to come to this country. In the counties of Kent 
and Surrey, the family was widely prominent and had undergone the most 
rigid persecutions in the reign of the “bloody Queen Mary” for attempting 
to establish religious worship without liturgy, various members having 
been burned at the stake. - 

John Scranton, the pioneer in America, was born in England about 
1608 or 1609 and was, accordingly, under 80 years of age when he came to 
America, landing in Boston in 1637. About two years later, he pressed on 
into the New Haven Colony and became one of the founders of the settle- 
ment or “plantation” of Guilford, Connecticut. This became at that time 
one of the three plantations constituting the Colony of New Haven, which 
was later the Colony and State of Connecticut. He became a free burgess 
in that community, and bore a part in 1639 in the foundation of the civil 
and religious order of government which was the forerunner of the con- 
stitution of the State of Connecticut. The meeting on that date was held 
in Robert Newman’s barn in New Haven, and the leading men of the 
Colony participated in that historic action. John Scranton was a member 
of the General Court in 1669 and 1670, and died, August 27, 1671, the 
inventory of his estate having been recorded in the New Haven Probate 
Record, October 27, of the same year. 

Captain John Scranton, Jr., the eldest child of John Scranton, was 
the first of this name born in this country and settled in East Guilford, 
where the family line continued for several generations. He was nomi- 
‘nated burgess in 1669, and took the freeman’s oath at the next General 
Court. He was placed in a position of great. importance, having been 
given command of the military forces at a time when both the native 
Indians and the Dutch settlers of New York were hostile to the local col- 
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ony. Captain Scranton became largely prosperous in the agricultural ac- 
tivities of the time and died September 2, 1703, leaving a large estate for 
the time. 

Captain John Scranton, son of Captain John Scranton, the second 
generation in America, was born in 1676, and died March 61).1 168; =e 
was a lifelong resident of East Guilford, and succeeded his father as the 
military commander of the community. He was also a largely prosperous 
citizen, owning extensive property, and his breadth of mind was shown 
in his provision in his will for the support of his negro man and his Indian 
slave, his will also providing that they should choose with which of his 
children they should spend the balance of their lives. 

Captain Ichabod Scranton, of the fourth generation, was born Feb. 
19, 1717, and also spent his lifetime in East Guilford, Conn. The family 
traditions of a military nature inspired him to noteworthy prominence, 
and in the early French wars of 1745 and 1755, he served with honor and 
distinction. He also figured in the capture of Louisburg under Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell, and in the campaigns in the vicinity of Lake George and 
Lake Champlain against Fort William Henry, Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. Immediately following his return from Ticonderoga, after the 
Conquest of Canada, he was stricken with smallpox while in Albany, and 
died in Guilford, in 1760, in the prime of life. It has been said that: “He 
was a man of patriotism, enterprise and great personal courage, and his 
death was mourned as. a public calamity.” 

Theophilus Scranton was born Dec. 1, 1751, and died Feb. 16, 1827, 
having been the eldest son of Captain Ichabod Scranton. He spent his 
lifetime and died in East Guilford, the section known now as Madison, 
Conn. Although his career covered the period of the Revolutionary War, 
he was given the share in the family responsibilities of supporting his 
widowed mother and his sisters, reluctantly seeing his brothers achieve 
distinction in the Continental line. . 

Jonathan Scranton, son of Theophilus Scranton, was born Oct. 10, 
1781, and became one of the foremost figures of his time in the construc- 
tion world. He built many wharves, breakwaters, light houses and public 
works of various kinds, both in his home community of Madison and along 
the Connecticut shore. <A leading citizen, and influential in local affairs, ° 
he was one of the pillars of the church in Madison, and his name holds a 
distinguished position in the annals of that community. His death oc- 
curred July 27, 1847. Of his sons, Erastus C. Scranton, became a prom- 
inent resident, of New Haven, Conn., president of the Second National 
Bank of that city, and also for some years and until his death, president 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company. Sereno 
H. Scranton, another son of Jonathan Scranton, was long a resident of 
Madison, but later became president of the New Haven & New London’ 
Railroad, also of the Mobile & New Orleans Railroad. These were broth- 
ers of Joseph Hand Scranton, who became one of the most prominent 
figures in the history of Pennsylvania. 
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Joseph Hand Scranton, son of Jonathan Scranton, was born in East 
Guilford (Madison) Conn., June 28, 1813, became a resident of Scranton, 
Pa., in 1847, and died in Baden Baden, Germany, June 6, 1872. His busi- 
ness career was begun in a New Haven store, then going to Augusta, Ga.., 
he rose to the head of one of the largest merchandising interests of that 
city. There he made his first investment in Lackawanna Valley prop- 
erty, his cousins, George W. and Selden T. Scranton, having begun the 
manufacture of iron along Roaring Brook. They applied to him for finan- 
cial assistance, and his loan of $10,000 led to his heavier interest, for he 
purchased the share of their partner, Mr. Grant, in 1847. The firm was 
among the first to manufacture iron with anthracite coal, and by their 
own efforts connected their remote property with great centers of popu- 
lation by the construction of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road. In 1853, the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company was organized, 
Joseph Hand Scranton becoming manager and serving for five years, 
when he was elected president, continuing in that office until his death. 
In 1863 he became a leading spirit in the founding of the First National 
Bank of Scranton, which he served as president until his death. He was 
also president of the Scranton Gas and Water Company, a director of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company, of the Mount Hope 
Mineral Railroad Company, the Sussex Railroad of New Jersey, the Frank- 
lin Iron Company, the Scranton Trust Company and Savings Bank, the 
Dickson Manufacturing Company, the Moosic Powder Company, the Ox- 
ford Iron Company, a number of other western railroads in which he had 
large investments. In each case he did much to create the sentiment 
which was crystallized in these various organizations, and the United 
States Congress recognized his importance, by appointing him one of the 
first commissioners of the Union Pacific Railroad. After a break in 
health, Mr. Scranton went abroad in order to recuperate, only to end his 
brilliant and useful career on the other side of the Atlantic. His re- 
mains, however, were brought back to Scranton, and he is buried in Dun- 
more Cemetery. The city recognized his greatness, and his significance 
to the civic body by flying the flags at half-mast on the day of his funeral, 
and many of his most eminent contemporaries gave public expression of 
their regret for his passing. Joseph Hand Scranton married (first), Aug. 
1, 1837, Eliza Maria Wilcox, of Madison, Conn. Mr. Scranton married 
(second), July 3, 1843, Cornelia Walker, daughter of Judge William P. 
and Lucy (Adam) Walker, of Lenox, Mass. 

William Walker Scranton, eldest son of Joseph Hand and Cornelia 
(Walker) Scranton, was born in Augusta, Ga., April 4, 1844, and died 
Dec. 3, 1916. His lifetime was spent in his native city and following his 
public and high school attendance he entered Phillips-Andover Academy. 
Upon the completion of his preparatory course, he entered Yale Univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated in the class of 1865, and while a stu- 
dent served as bow oar of Wilbur Bacon’s famous crew, which established 
Yale’s supremacy on the water. It may be noted in passing that Mr. 
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Scranton kept up his athletic work and at the age of 36 years in the pres- 
ence of a number of witnesses, lifted a dead weight of 2,000 pounds. Mr. 
Scranton’s business career began with the Lackawanna Iron and Coal 
Company, during his father’s presidency, and in 1867 he was made super- 
intendent of the plant, then just completed. Four years later he was 
made assistant to the president and was placed in charge of all the works 
of the concern. Upon his father’s death Mr. Scranton was advanced to 
wider responsibility, and in 1874 went abroad, where he made exhaustive 
research on the manufacture of Bessemer steel in England, France and 
Germany. The result of this study was a great new mill, doubling the 
company’s capacity and quadrupling their output. Through the exacting 
trials and problems of pioneer effort in a great industry, William W. Scran- 
ton piloted the concern wisely and efficiently until 1880. In 1877 while 
general manager of the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company he was in- 
strumental in quelling the riots that arose as the result of the great 
strikes of those years, personally heading a posse who met and disbanded 
the rioters on Lackawanna Avenue on August 1st of that year. He then 
established himself in an independent steel industry, after further in- 
vestigations of European methods. He organized the Scranton Steel Com- 
pany, and from the works in Scranton were distributed some of the finest 
ingots of that time. As president of that concern until 1891, he retained 
only a financial interest, when it was consolidated with the Lackawanna 
Iron and Coal Company in that year. From that time forward, he de- 
voted himself to the management and development of the Scranton Gas 
and Water Company, which was founded by his father in 1854. He was 
in close touch in an executive capacity with the various subsidiary con- 
cerns, which supply gas and water to the city of Scranton and the latter 
commodity to the Lackawanna Valley for 24 miles north. He also served 
for many years as a director of the First National Bank, the Dickson 
Manufacturing Company and other enterprises. Mr. Scranton was con- 
sidered one of the ablest and most noteworthy business executives of his 
time and while affiliated with few branches of organized endeavor, except 
in line with his business, he endorsed every worthy or progressive effort. 

Mr. Scranton married, October 15, 1874, in Saint Albans, Vt., Kather- 
ine M. Smith, daughter of Hon. Worthington C. Smith. Mr. and Mrs. 
Scranton are the parents of one son: Worthington. 

Worthington Scranton, only son of William W. and Katherine M. 
(Smith) Scranton, was born in Scranton, August 29, 1876. Receiving his 
early education at Cann’s private school, he prepared for college at the 
Belmont school, in Massachusetts, then matriculated at Yale University, 
from which he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1898. There- 
after taking up his legal preparations at Harvard University School of 
Law, he received the degree of Bachelor of Laws in the class of 1901. He 
has since that time been connected with the Scranton Gas and Water Com- 
pany, and since 1916 has been president of that concern. It was founded 
by William W. Scranton in 1854, and had as its original organizers Ben- 
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jamin H. Throop, Joseph H. Scranton, John B. Meade, Edward C. Fuller, 
James McKinney, and other associates. The offices of the concern were 
formerly located on Wyoming Avenue, but are now established at No. 135 
Jefferson Avenue, where they occupy and own one of the finest business 
structures in Scranton. Throughout the entire history of the organiza- 
tion only four presidents have served, the succession having been Joseph 
H. Scranton, J. J. Albright, W. W. Scranton, and as at present, Worthing- 
ton Scranton. This is an unusual record for any organization. From the 
beginning the efficiency of the plant and organization has constantly been 
increased and improved. They employ upwards of 500 people, and main- 
tain offices at Olyphant, Carbondale and Forest City. To date (1927) 733 
miles of pipe are in use in the distribution of these vitally important com- 
modities to the people. 

Mr. Scranton is also a director of the First National Bank of Scran- 
ton, and president of the Mountain Ice Company. Mr. Scranton is a Re- 
publican in his political faith. He served at one time on the staff of the 
13th Regiment, Pennsylvania National Guard with the rank of captain, 
and during the World War was active on various industrial boards. He is 
a member of the Engineers’ Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania, the 
Psi Upsilon Fraternity, the Scranton Club, the University Club of New 
York, the Graduate Club of New Haven, Conn., the Scranton Country Club, 
and various other country clubs, 

Worthington Scranton was married in 1907 to Marian Margery War- 
ren, of Scranton, daughter of Everett W. and Ellen H. (Willard) Warren, 
and she is a member of all Colonial societies, including the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and others. Mr. and Mrs. Scranton are the 
parents of four children: Marian M., born in 1908; Katherine, born in 
1910; Sarah, born in 1913; and William W., born in 1917. 


(The Warren Line) 

The Warren family is also an old one in American history, antedating 
the Revolution, and General Joseph Warren was a hero of the Revolu- 
tion in the Continental lines. 

Isaac Warren, Mrs. Scranton’s great-grandfather, is credited with 
having introduced a new industry in America, the manufacture of calf 
skin boots, and his son, George Frederick Warren, served on the staff of 
General Grant during the Civil War, at the general’s own request. 

Harris Franklin Warren, son of Isaac and Leonora Warren, and Mrs. 
Scranton’s grandfather, was born in Bethany, Conn., March 10, 1824, and 
lived to an advanced age. He was not accepted for service in the Civil 
War on account of ill health, but eventually recovered excellent health. 

Major Everett W. Warren, the next in line, was a son of Harris 
Franklin and Marian Margery (Griffin) Warren. He was born in Scran- 
ton, Aug. 27, 1859, and became a leading lawyer of Scranton, also became 
widely interested in industrial advance as counsel for many of the fore- 
most corporations of this state. He also became a leading figure in the 
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Pennsylvania National Guard, in which he rose to the rank of major. 
Major Warren married, May 31, 1883, Ellen H. Willard, daughter of Hon. 
E. N. Willard, this name also one of wide distinction in American history. 
Their three children are: Marian Margery, wife of Worthington Scran- 
ton, as above mentioned; Dorothy J., wife of Nathaniel H. Cowdrey, of 
New York City; and Edward Willard. 


- Hon. John P. Kelly is among the most prominent attorneys and influ- 
ential citizens of Scranton. He was born at Olyphant, Pa., Jan. 30, 1862, 
and is the son of John and Ellen (Downey) Kelly. 

John Kelly, deceased, was an honored pioneer citizen of Scranton and 
Lackawanna County. He came to this city about 1850 and secured em- 
ployment in the brick yards of the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Company, 
but later removed to Olyphant, where he became a well known brick 
manufacturer. He spent the later years of his life at Providence, Pa., 
asa hotel proprietor. Both he and his wife are deceased. : 

John P. Kelly attended the public schools of Dickson City and Scran- 
ton and in 1879 was graduated from Scranton High School. In the fall 
of that year he entered the law offices of A. H. Winton, Esq., and Johs 
B. Collins, Esq. He was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County in 
April, 1883, and during that year entered the offices of Hon. John rr: 
Connolly, who was at that time serving as district attorney. In 1888 Mr. 
Kelly formed a partnership with Joseph O’Brien, and this was dissolved 
when on April 14, 1900, he was appointed additional law judge by overnor 
Stone to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Hon. F. W. Gunster. In 
1900 Judge Kelly was elected additional law judge to succeed himself. 
In 1888 he was elected to the State Legislature and two years later was 
elected district attorney for a term of three years. On Jan. 1, 1908, he 
resigned his office as additional law judge to resume his practice of law. 
He has since been associated with Joseph O’Brien, and they have offices 
in the Scranton Life Building. ; 

On May 17, 1892, Mr. Kelly was married to Miss Tersa HE. Brainard, 
the daughter of D. B. Brainard, deceased. Mr. Brainard was formerly 
proprietor of the St. Charles Hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Kelly have the follow- 
ing children: Margaret and Elizabeth, both at home; Mrs. James Gar- 
vey Horan, who lives at Dunmore, Pa.; and Dr. Wm. H. McCormick, who 
lives at Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Mr. Kelly has always been a Democrat. He is a member of the 
Catholic church and is identified with the Lackawanna Bar Association, 
Pennsylvania Bar Association, and American Bar Association. 

Mr. Kelly is an able lawyer and has achieved great success at the 
bar. There is probably no more popular attorney in this section of the 
State than he. He is a keen cross examiner, has an imperturable manner, 
and always has a pleasant smile of greeting for his friends and acquaint- 
ances. In November, 1919, Mr. Kelly was appointed by former Governor 
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William C. Sproul of Pennsylvania on an important commission to study 
suggested changes in the constitution of the State and make its recom- 
mendations to the Legislature in 1921. He was one of the 25 men of 
the State of Pennsylvania to be appointed on this commission and one 
of the two from this end of the State, the other being Hon. A. Mitchell 
Palmer. He is also a member of The State Board of Law Examiners by 
appointment of the Supreme Court. In November, 1925, Mr. Kelly was 
appointed general counsel for the Hudson Coal Company. He is a director 
of the Scranton Trust Company and has always taken an active ‘interest 
in the business life of the city. 





William Finn Hallstead, 2nd., President of The Sun Publishing Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa., was born Dec. 28, 1892. His parents were Lt. Col. 
and Mrs. George M. (Stella Coleman) Halistead. He is a grandson of 
William F. Hallstead, former vice president and general manager of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad. His father died in 1910 
and he lost his only sister, Mary Hallstead Dolph, in 1918. His mother 
lives at 324 Clay Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 

William Finn Hallstead 2nd. was graduated from The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa., in 1911. Im 1915 he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from Princeton University, and in 1917 Harvard University con- 
ferred the degree of M. B. A. on him as a result of two years of post . 
graduate work. 

In April, 1917, he entered the United States Army and was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in November, 1917. Lieutenant Hallstead went 
to France in July, 1918, with the 79th Division and served in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. He was honorably discharged from the service in 
June, 1919. 

From 1919 until 1926 Mr. Hallstead was employed by Lee, Higginson 
& Company, Boston, Mass. In August, 1926, he helped organize the 
_Seranton Sun and has been President of the Scranton Sun Publishing 
Company since then. 

In December, 1921, Mr. Hallstead was married to Miss Winifred 
Graber Mott. They have one son, William F. Hallstead, 3rd. 

He is a director of the Scranton Trust Company, R. A. Blackwood 
& Company, The Blue Creek Coal and Land Company, The Hallstead 
Water Company and the Scranton Sun. 

Mr. Hallstead is associated with the following organizations: Fel- 
low of the American Geographical Society; Member of Peter Williamson 
Lodge No. 323, F. and A. M. and Keystone Consistory. 

He is also a member of these clubs and societies: Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, Princeton Club of New York, Military Order 
of Foreign Wars, American Legion, Scranton Club; Engineers Club of 
Scranton, Pa., and the Scranton, Waverly and Abington Hills Country 
clubs and Tiger Inn. 
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Harry W. Reinhart.—There is an inspiration in the recital of the life 
of any one who has attained a position of standing in his chosen field of 
business. But for the biographer, who necessarily becomes acquainted 
with all the facts and influences surrounding or affecting the success of 
an individual, there is no more genuine pleasure than to write the story of 
one who has been successful in his endeavors, to whom the short cuts to 
prosperity were blocked, who has been compelled to contend with all the 
exigencies of business, and has, with dauntless determination, surmounted . 
adverse circumstances and reached the road of accepted opportunity. 
Such a tale is that of Harry W. Reinhart. 

Harry Wilson Reinhart is a member of one of the city’s oldest fami- 
lies. He was born in Scranton, Pa., and is the son of William H. and 
Mary (Wilson) Reinhart. 

(1) John George Reinhart, born 1716, in search with others for 
that opportunity to be found in this country and being possessed with 
those sturdy qualities with which those early settlers were imbued, came 
from Germany. He settled in 1741 in Upper Sausen Township, North- 
ampton County (Lehigh County), Pa., near Blue Church, Coopersburg, 
Pa. He was married to Maria Barbary Raub. They were the parents 
of ten children. This original ancestor lies buried in Blue Church Ceme- 
tery, near Emaus, Pa. In 1924 at the time of one of the reunions of the 
entire Reinhart family a suitable tablet monument was erected to this 
pioneer’s memory. 

(2) John Henry Reinhart, Sr.,:the fifth child of the above, was born 
Nov. 5, 1751. He married Catharine Feger and to their union 11 children 
were born, two of whom died in childhood. 

(3) John Henry Reinhart, Jr., the fourth child of the above, was 
born April 4, 1782, died July 7, 1843. He married Margarethea C. Ward, 
and to them ten children were born. 

(4) Silas Reinhart was born Oct. 29, 1815, died Sept. 24, 1894, and 
lies buried in the cemetery at St. Marks Church, Appenzell, Monroe 
County, Pa. He was the sixth child of John Henry Reinhart, Jr. He 
married Rachel Heller (born 1819, died 1897), and they had ten children. 

(5) William Henry Reinhart, the first child of the above, was born 
Sept. 17, 1841, was a native of Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. Mr. 
Reinhart was well educated and at an early age became interested in the 
publishing business as the owner of a newspaper at Stroudsburg. He 
later disposed of his interest there and removed to Scranton, where he 
entered the mercantile business and became one of the city’s representa- 
tive merchants. Mr. Reinhart retired in 1895, and died June 12, 1924. 
His wife, Mary Wilson, was born at Belfast, Pa., May 23, 1840, died June 
12, 1922. Both are buried in Dunmore Cemetery, Dunmore, Pa. Mary 
Wilson Reinhart was the daughter of John and Catherine (Stocker) Wil- 
son, pioneer settlers of Belfast, Northampton County, Pa. John Wilson 
served throughout the Mexican War as a commissioned officer. Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Reinhart had four children: Milton H., deceased, buried 
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at Union Hill, N. J.; Ida E., married Watkin J. Roberts, residing in 
Scranton; Harry W., the subject of this narrative; Jennie M., married 
Frank E. Baldwin, residing in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Harry Wilson Reinhart is of the sixth generation and his ancestors 
in both the Reinhart and Wilson fantily served in the Revolutionary and 
Mexican wars. 

Educated in the public schools of Scranton, his native city, Mr. Rein- 
hart subsequently graduated from the Scranton High School and later 
attended Woods Business College. In 1896 he entered the employ of C. M. 
Florey as a salesman of sporting goods. The business, then located on 
Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, Pa., was later removed to 211 Washington 
Avenue, and the firm thereafter known as Florey & Brooks. 

Not being contented to continue as a salesman of sporting goods, Mr. 
Reinhart early determined that his chosen avocation would be the mer- 
cantile business, and being firmly imbued with the idea “You Can Do What 
You Want To Do, If You Want To Do It,” decided that some day he would 
have his own .athletic and sporting goods store. Early and late hours 
with close application to details placed him in possession of those funda- 
mentals necessary in the proper management of a business, so that when 
the opportunity presented itself on May 11, 1903, Harry, as he came to 
be known by all, acquired the business of the George W. Schlager estate, 
located at 107 Washington Avenue, Scranton, Pa. Mr. Reinhart with his 
exactness for fair dealing coupled with an unusual pleasing personality 
soon found his business increasing to the extent that it was necessary 
for him to acquire more room. Additions were added until his business 
occupied the entire building at 107, 109, 111 Washington Avenue. His 
business motto ‘“Double-barreled Sporting Goods Store” became popular 
household words. No small part of his business success is attributed to 
the fact that he is a great lover of the outdoors and a keen sportsman. 

Believing that he was entitled to that well merited leisure, the reward 
of years of hard work, Mr. Reinhart on February 12, 1924, disposed of 
his entire sporting goods interest to Jermyn Brothers, and has since de- 
voted his time and attention to his personal investments, maintaining of- 
fices at 314 Union National Bank Building. During his early business 
career he invested wisely in business property in the city, which greatly 
enhanced in value. Among his investments may be noted the Real Estate 
Exchange Building at 130, 132 Washington Avenue, now owned and oc- 
cupied by the Heinz Store. 

On June 26, 1912, Mr. Reinhart was united in marriage with Miss 
Bertha Carson, daughter of George B. and Louise (Hagen) Carson. Mr. 
Carson, a retired merchant and banker, resides in West Scranton. Mr. 
and Mrs. Reinhart have two daughters, Louise Wilson, and Mary Eliza- 
beth. 

Mr. Reinhart is a communicant of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church and is affiliated with the various Masonic bodies; P. W. Lodge, 
No. 323, F. & A. M.; Commandery No. 17 Knights Templar and Irem 
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Temple, A. A. O. N. of the Mystic Shrine, Scranton Club, Scranton Coun- 
try Club, Elk View Country Club, Chamber of Commerce, Cold Spring 
Rod & Gun Club, Sportsmens League of Pennsylvania, West End Rod & 
Gun Club, and is a charter member of the Scranton Rotary Club and 
Seranton Canoe Club. He is a director of the East Scranton Bank. 

The Reinhart city home is located at 1128 Myrtle Street, Scranton, 
Pa. A summer home is maintained at Crystal Lake as well as a hunt- 
ing and fishing cabin in the village of McMichael’s, situated in the Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania. 





Thomas Ambrose Donahoe, one of the leading attorneys of Scranton, 
is a native of this city. He was born Jan. 31, 1878, and is the son of 
Patrick and Mary Donahoe, both deceased. 

After completing his early schooling in the public schools of Scranton, 
Thomas Ambrose Donahoe entered Dickinson College, from which he 
received his degree in law in 1902. He was admitted to the Lackawanna 
County Bar in that year and also was later admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. Mr. Donahoe has engaged in practice 
in Scranton continuously since 1902 and in 1907 was appointed second 
assistant district attorney. On Jan. 1, 1912, he was advanced to first 
assistant district attorney, and held this office until Jan. 1, 1914. During 
the fall of that year he was nominated on the Democratic ticket of Lack- 
awanna County for the office of district attorney but was defeated. 

Mr. Donahoe has always been greatly interested in journalism and 
for several years was a member of the staff of the Scranton Truth. Be- 
fore taking up the practice of law he served as a court reporter and also 
as assistant city editor. 

On Sept. 15, 1920, Mr. Donahoe was united in marriage with Miss 
Helen M. Casey, the daughter of Maurice Casey, of Saundersville, Mass. 
She is a graduate of Wellesley College and before her marriage was a 
teacher in Dunmore High School. To Mr. and Mrs. Donahoe have been 
born two sons: Thomas Ambrose, Jr., and Maurice. 

Mr. Donahoe is a Democrat, a member of the Catholic church, and 
belongs to the Knights of Columbus, Moose lodge, Chamber of Commerce, 
Junger Maennerchor, and Scranton Country Club. He is identified with 
the Lackawanna Bar Association, the Pennsylvania State Bar Association, 
and the American Bar Association. Mr. Donahoe is a director and counsel 
for the South Side Bank of Scranton and is prominent in the business 
life of the city. 


Hon. Charles P. O’Malley stands as a splendid representative of the 
legal profession in Lackawanna County, and is among the most prominent 
citizens of Scranton. He was born at Olyphant, Pa., July 16, 1870, and 
is the son of John and Ann (Gallagher) O’Malley. 


* 
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John O’Malley was born in County Mayo, Ireland. He served in the 
Dublin Regiment of the British Army and at the expiration of his term 
was employed on the Derby track. He was a confectioner by trade, but 
after his arrival in this country in 1863 he was employed in the coal mines 
of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company at Olyphant, Pa. He was 
married in 1869 to Miss Ann Gallagher, a daughter of Michael Gallagher, 
of Hawley, Pa. To them were born six children, of whom Charles P., the 
subject of this sketch, was the oldest. 

Charles P. O’Malley was only eight years old when he went to work 
in the coal mines as a slate picker, gaining the name of “breaker boy,” 
so frequently applied to him later during his candidacy for the Legis- 
lature. He later entered the employ of R. G. Gallagher at Olyphant and 
also was connected with the general store of J. J. Walsh for some time. 
In 1888 he worked for the city of Olyphant as a laborer and saved a suf- 
ficient sum of money to enable him to take a business course at a com- 
mercial school. He studied at night schools and thereby gained the rudi- 
ments of an elementary education. In the fall of 1888 he entered Wood’s 
Business College in Scranton, where he_ studied bookkeeping and 
stenography and in November, 1889, he entered the employ of the borough 
of Olyphant.as a night school teacher. During this time he attended day 
school in Scranton and later was employed by Megargel and Connell, 
wholesale grocers, as a stenographer. He was soon made a salesman by 
the firm and the following year entered the offices of the law firm of 
Willard & Warren, as a stenographer. He read law evenings and in Sep- 
tember, 1894, was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County. He was 
subsequently taken into partnership and proved to be a most useful and 
competent member of the firm. In 1894 Mr. O’Malley was nominated for 
assembly on the Republican ticket and was elected by a large majority. 
He entered the assembly in 1895 and served on the judiciary, mines, 
printing, and geological research committees. He introduced a bill provid- 
ing that hereafter when territory is annexed to any city of third class, 
that the annexed territory is subject to school and poor taxes the same 
as the city proper. He also introduced a bill for the use of good oils in the 
mines. This bill was passed by the Senate and House but was vetoed by 
the government. Another bill was that of securing provisions for Car- 
bondale Hospital, which was passed and was one of the four institutions 
receiving all the aid from the state that it deserved. He favored the com- 
pulsory education bill and was largely instrumental in having passed the 
bill which gave the Scranton poor district $17,000 per year from the state 
in support of its insane department. 

Mr. O’Malley was one of the first supporters of Judge Willard for 
Superior Court judge and secured for him the endorsement of every 
senator and representative of Northeastern Pennsylvania. 

At the adjournment of the session of 1895 Mr. O’Malley returned 
to Scranton and devoted his attention principally to politics until after 
the election of Judge Willard in November. Mr. Willard retired from 
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the firm of Willard, Warren & Knapp, Mr. O’Malley became a member 
of the firm. He declined re-nomination for the assembly and has since 
devoted his entire time to the practice of law. He has offices in the 
Connell Building. 

Mr. O’Malley married Miss McCourt, of Scranton, who is now de- 
ceased. They had no children. 

Mr. O’Malley is identified with the Lackawanna County Bar Associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State Bar Association, and the American Bar 
Association. He is a Republican, a member of the Catholic church, and 
belongs to the Elks, Eagles lodge, Knights of Columbus, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, and the Country Club of Scranton. 


Roswell H. Patterson, prominent in legal, banking and industrial 
circles in Scranton, was born at Waymart, Wayne County, Pa., Feb. 11, 
1860. He was one of eight children of Roswell P. and Angeline (Stark- 

weather) Patterson. 

Roswell Peake Patterson was born at Lansingville, Delaware County, 
N. Y., April 26, 1822. His father, Daniel Patterson, was a native of 
Glasgow, Scotland. He came from there to Lansingville in 1816. His 
mother was Matilda Peake of Lansingville. Believing that a commercial 
life and a different locality offered advantages greater than the quiet 
husbandry of the valley of the Delaware, Mr. Patterson came, at the age 
of 21 to Honesdale and was an active and important factor in the develop- 
ment of northeastern Pennsylvania for 55 years. He remained five years 
(1843-8) at Honesdale with his uncle, Henry Darte. Jan. 18, 1848, he 
was united in marriage by Rev. Mr. Guild, a Universalist clergyman of 
Prompton to Miss Angeline Leonard Starkweather, of Waymart, where 
he took up his residence and engaged in the mercantile business, contin- 
uing as merchant, tanner and hotel proprietor, continuously until 1877, a 
period of 29 years, save two years, which were spent in Carbondale as a 
partner of George L. Morss in the tanning business. It was in Waymart 
that he laid the foundation of the competency which he so deservedly en- 
joyed up to the time of his demise. From 1877 until 1886 he lived at 
Herrick Center and was engaged in the commercial, tanning and lumber 
business. From 1886 he had been in Carbondale, acting, as long as his 
health would permit, as the head of the wholesale grocery business of 
R. P. Patterson & Sons, although the active conduct of the business was 
left to his sons, while he devoted his attention to his many and varied 
investments. During the greater part of his life he was a considerable 
land owner and gave more or less attention to farming. On Jan. 13, 1898, 
Mr. and Mrs. Patterson celebrated their golden wedding anniversary by 
giving a reception, members of three generations and numerous friends 
being present. Mr. Patterson died Sept. 21, 1899. Hight children sur- 
vived him: Mrs. Charles Schlager, Scranton; Mrs. Charles McMullen, 
Augustus L., George M., Mrs. Clarence E. Spencer, of Carbondale; Ros- 
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well H., the subject of this sketch; Mrs. Charles Walter, Scranton; and 
Levi A. Patterson, Carbondale. Many grandchildren also survived him. 

Angeline Leonard Patterson, wife of Roswell P. Patterson, was the 
daughter of Leonard Starkweather and Sarah Stanton Starkweather. 
She was the third of ten children and was born at Waymart, July 29, 
1825. Her father, a school teacher, came to Wayne County from Pres- 
ton Township, Conn., in 1898. Mrs. Patterson’s mother was a daughter 
of Col. Asa Stanton, also of Preston Township, Conn. He came to Wayne 
County (then Northampton) in 1789. He was one of the pioneers of this 
region and became a famous hunter and husbandman. He served during 
the Revolutionary War and was a colonel of militia. Mrs. Patterson died 
Feb. 17, 1901. 

The Stantons and Starkweathers are both prominent families in 
Wayne County. Leonard Starkweather built the first school house in the 
borough of Waymart the year he settled there and Captain Thomas 
Starkweather was the first teacher. Col. Stanton built the first saw mill 
at Stanton’s Pond, now Lake Lodore, in 1805. He was drowned while 
crossing the Delaware at Cocheaton on Nov. 12,1817. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanton were returning on horseback from a visit. A storm came up as 
they were crossing the river. Another team in the scow became fright- 
ened, plunged and forced the rear of the boat under water. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanton were swept down stream but the latter was rescued. Sam- 
uel Stanton, a cousin of Col. Stanton, settled at Mt. Pleasant in 1789 and 
on April 10, 1791, brought his family there. 

Roswell H. Patterson was educated in the public schools of Way- 
mart and prepared for college at the Delaware Literary Institute, Frank- 
lin, N. Y. He graduated from Cornell University in 1883, and attended 
the Law School, University of Pennsylvania, from 1884 until 1885. He 
was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County in November, 1885, and 
has been active in the practice of law in the State and Federal Courts 
since that time. 

Mr. Patterson married Miss Emma M. Scudder, daughter of John H. 
and Martha H. Scudder, of Trenton, N. J., on Oct. 12, 1912. In 1719 the 
Scudder family came from Salem, Mass., to settle on a farm, which the 
family still retains, on the banks of the Delaware River, five miles north 
of Trenton at Scudders Falls. Mr. and Mrs. Patterson reside at 520 
Madison Avenue, Scranton. They have five children: Mary Scudder, 
Louise, Emma Reeder, Alice Holmes, and Roswell Scudder Patterson. 

Mr. Patterson is vice president and director of the Traders National 
Bank, Scranton, and a director of the Peck Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Nahmint River Lumber Company, the Woodlawn Farm Dairy 
Company, the Carbondale Machine Company, and the Waymart Water 
Company. He is general counsel for a number of industrial and mining 
companies and is largely interested in coal and timber lands. He was 
senior counsel in the Crawford Will case. 
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Mr. Patterson is a member of the Lackawanna County Bar Associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania Bar Association, American Bar Association, Lack- 
awanna County Historical Society, Wyoming Commemorative Associa- 
tion, New England Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania, Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Society of New York, Cornell Alumni 
Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania, Alumni Association of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Scranton Club, and Chamber of Commerce. He 
is affiliated with the Masonic fraternity, Blue Lodge, Chapter, Scranton 
Council, Consistory, Knights Templar and Shrine. 





Joseph O’Brien. Ranking high among the capable attorneys of Scran- 
ton is Joseph O’Brien, who is identified with the firm of O’Brien & Kelly. 
He was born at Winton, Pa., April 16, 1861, and is the son of Michael and 
Ann (Burke) O’Brien. 

Michael O’Brien was born in County Leitrim, Ireland, and emigrated 
to this country about 1850 and settled at Jessup, which is now known 
as Winton, Pa. He was employed for many years by the Delaware & 
Hudson Coal Company, and died in 1863. His wife, who was born in 
County Mayo, Ireland, died in 1907. Both are buried at Olyphant, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien had 12 children, Joseph, the subject of this sketch, 
being the ninth in order of birth. 

Joseph O’Brien was a boy of seven years when he began work in 
the breakers for the Delaware & Hudson Coal Company. He later served 
as a helper in the mines. During his youth he attended night school and 
in 1877 passed the teachers’ examination at Olyphant, and taught one 
term there and five terms at Winton. While thus engaged he spent his 
spare time in the study of law under Judge Connolly, then district attorney 
and in 1883 retired from the teaching profession in order to devote his 
entire time to legal work. Mr. O’Brien was admitted to the Lackawanna 
County Bar in 1885, and engaged in private practice until 1888, at which 
time the firm of O’Brien & Kelly was formed. Mr. O’Brien being the 
senior member of the firm, which continued until 1900, when Judge 
Kelly was elected to the Bench. In 1908 the firm was reorganized and 
since that time has continued. 

In 1906 Mr. O’Brien was elected district attorney and re-elected in 
1909. He resigned in January, 1912. Politically, he is a Democrat and 
has attended three Democratic national conventions as delegate; in Chi- 
cago in 1906 when William Jennings Bryan was nominated; in Baltimore 
in 1912 when Woodrow Wilson was nominated; and in San Francisco in 
1920 when Governor Cox was nominated. 

On Sept. 11, 1888, Mr. O’Brien was united in marriage with Miss Kate 
Crossen, of Scranton, the daughter of James and Catherine (Kennedy) 
Crossen, natives of Ireland, both now deceased. The following children 
were born to Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien: Robert, a graduate of Villa Nova 
College and the University of Pennsylvania, now deceased, was appointed 
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by President Wilson in 1917 as assistant United States attorney of this 
district; Joseph, deceased; Joseph, 2nd, deceased; Margaret, deceased; 
Helen, married Richard O’Brien, lives at New Rochelle, N. Y.; and Grace, 
married Cyril Casey, lives at Scranton. 

Mr. O’Brien is a member of St. Peter’s Catholic Church, and belongs 
to Elks lodge, Scranton Club, Country Club of Scranton, Lackawanna 
County Bar Association, Pennsylvania State Bar Association, and Ameri- 
can Bar Association. He is identified with the Superior and Supreme 
Courts of Lackawanna County and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. O’Brien is a director and a member of the executive committee 
of the Scranton Lackawanna Trust Company and a director of the First ° 
National Bank of Scranton. He stands as a splendid representative of 
the legal profession in Lackawanna County and is among the most promi- 
nent citizens of Scranton. 


John W. Howell, who has successfully engaged in the real estate bus- 
iness in Scranton for 20 years, is a leading citizen of Lackawanna County. 
He was born in Scranton, May 15, 1879, and is the son of Esdras and 
Mary (Williams) Howell. 

Esdras Howell, deceased, was a native of Wales. He came to the 
United States in the early fifties and settled at Carbondale, Pa., where he 
became interested in the coal and mercantile business with his brother 
under the firm name of Howell & Law. Mr. Howell came to Hyde Park 
in 1859 and engaged in the mercantile business in partnership with 
David T. Richards, owning the largest business of its kind in this section. 
During the coal strike of 1877 Mr. Howell lost his entire fortune and 
then traveled as a salesman from that date until 1898, when he was 
elected city controller. At the time of his death, June 30, 1907, he was 
living retired. His wife, a native of Mauch Chunk, Pa., died in 1880. 
Four children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Howell: Anna J., married 
Charles A. Hartley, lives at Los Angeles, Calif.; Amy, married J. D. Von 
Maur, lives at Toronto, Canada; Louis A., cashier .of the Honesdale 
National Bank, Honesdale, Pa.; and John W., the subject of this sketch. 

John W. Howell spent his boyhood in Scranton and received his 
education in the public schools, being a graduate of Central High School. 
He began his business career with the late Joseph A. Scranton, owner and 
publisher of the Scranton Republican. In 1902 he resigned his position 
as secretary to Mr. Scranton and went to St. Louis, where he was in 
charge of the real estate department of the North American Company. 
Mr. Howell has been interested in the real estate businss in Scranton since 
1907 and has offices in the Mears Building. 

On Nov. 20, 1902, Mr. Howell was united in marriage with Miss 
Nellie Fellows, the daughter of Hon. John H. Fellows, a sketch of whom 
appears elsewhere in this history. They have four children: Louis, was 
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graduated from Wheaton College in 1927; Jean, attends Miss Wheelock’s 
School in Boston, Mass.; Esdras and John W., Jr., both at home. 

Mr. Howell is a Republican, a member of the Presbyterian church, 
a 32nd degree Mason, and belongs to the Irem Country Club, Masonic 
Club of Scranton, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and Chamber of 
Commerce. He has always taken an active interest in the political 
affairs of the city and has served as county tax collector. 


Walter P. Stevens, president of the Scranton Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is one of the best known business men and citizens of Seranton, in 
which city he was born March 18, 1882. He is the son of Samuel Hahne- 
mann and Mary C. (Pratt) Stevens. | 

Samuel Hahnemann Stevens was born in Buffalo, N. Y., March 19, 
1845, the son of Dr. Charles A. and Emily (Dunning) Stevens, both mem- 
bers of prominent families of New York State. More than 60 years ago 
the family moved to Scranton, when this city was a smal] settlement of a 
few scattered homes. Dr. Charles A. Stevens was the first homeopath 
to locate here. There were very few physicians in Scranton at that time, 
and Doctor Steven’s extensive practice covered territory from Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., to Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

In 1863 when Samuel H. Stevens was barely 18 years old he enlisted 
in Company B, 177th New York Volunteer Infantry, at Albany, N. Yu,-and 
served until the close of the war, experiencing all the hardships and tri- 
umphs of a soldier’s life. He participated in some of the hardest fought 
battles and most important campaigns of the closing years of the war, and 
was honorably discharged in 1865. On returning to Scranton his first 
position was with the Lackawanna Railroad as assistant and acting pay- 
’ master, in which capacity he served for ten years. Later he entered the 
Third National Bank as a teller, remaining there for several years. About 
40 years ago he retired from the bank to join the business forces organ- 
ized by the late William Connell, and he continued one of Mr. Connell’s 
most trusted associates up to the close of his active business and political 
career. Since the death of Mr. Connell, Mr. Stevens was connected with 
his estate in a confidential business capacity. When the Superior Court 
was created in 1895 Mr. Stevens was selected for the responsible position 
of prothonotary for this District and served with his usual faithful atten- 
tion to duty during all the years that court has been coming annually to 
this city. Mr. Stevens was identified for over 20 years with Griffin Post 
No. 139, G. A. R. of Scranton. It was through his thoroughness and 
ability as an organizer and director that he had much to do with the 
upbuilding of that popular organization. Nearly all of these years he 
served as quartermaster of Griffin Post. He was a member of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Stevens died Jan. 12, 1918, and is buried in Dun- 
more Cemetery. 
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Walter P. Stevens was educated in the public schools of Scranton, 
and completed his technical education in Sheffield Scientific School at 
Yale University where he graduated with the Bachelor of Philosophy 
degree in 1906. For ten years he gave his time to engineering work, at 
first with the Locke Drill Company of New York, then the Consolidated 
Car Heating Company, and finally the American Locomotive Company 
at Schenectady and then the National Limestone Company. In 1916 re- 
turning to Scranton, he took up his duties as controller and assistant sec- 
retary of the Scranton Life Insurance Company, and Dec. 1, 1918, was 
made vice president of the company, and in 1926, was made president. 

Mr. Stevens is a director of the Enterprise ‘Coal Company, is director 
and treasurer of the Connell Anthracite Mining Company, and is on the 
executive board of the latter company. He is a Republican, a Delta Psi 
college fraternity man, and is very fond of such outdoor sports as golf and 
tennis. He belongs to the Country Club of Scranton, the Scranton Club, 
Yale Club of New York City, St. Anthony’s Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is a vestryman and junior warden in, St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr. Stevens married, April 11, 1912, Anna McAnulty, of Scranton, 
daughter of J. S. and Jessie C. (Connell) McAnulty. 





James Gardner Sanderson, one of Scranton’s most prominent 
attorneys and excellent citizens, is a member of a family that has long 
been identified with Lackawanna County. He was born in this city, 
March 22, 1876, and is the son of Col. George and Lucy Reed (Jackson) 
Sanderson. 

Col. George Sanderson, deceased, was a native of Pennsylvania, and 
the son of Hon. George and Marion (Kingsbury) Sanderson. Hon. George 
Sanderson was born at Boston, Mass., Feb. 25, 1810. He was educated 
in the Boston Latin School and when a young man went to New York City, 
where he followed commercial pursuits. Later, he removed to Geneva, 
N. Y., and from there to Towanda, Pa., where he became interested in 
the practice of law and soon took a leading position. He was elected 
district attorney of Bradford County and served in that capacity for six 
years. About 1851 he was elected to the State Senate. In 1855 he pur- 
chased the Elisha Hitchcock farm, now settled by the finest residential] 
section of Scranton, and shortly afterward moved with his family to 
Scranton, erecting a fine residence on the present site of the Y. M. C. A. 
He organized the George Sanderson & Company, a leading banking house 
of the city, and was associated with Burton Kingsbury, Esq. This firm 
was later merged with the Lackawanna Valley Saving Bank and later 
with the. Lackawanna Trust & Safe Deposit Company. Mr. Sanderson 
became interested in the laying out of streets and opened Washington, 
Adams, and Wyoming avenues from Spruce to Vine streets, which today 
contain some of the most valuable business frontages in the city. Mr. 
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Sanderson gave the land to the city where the present high school build- 
ings are located. He was twice elected burgess of the city. After a 
number of years Mr. Sanderson purchased a beautiful home in German- 
town and removed there. He later had business interests in Philadelphia 
as president of a coal company, which was finally purchased by the Read- 
ing Coal Company. He then returned to Scranton and purchased a large 
tract of land in the northern limits of the city, where he erected a hand- 
some mansion in one of the attractive spots of the city. Mr. Sanderson 
was instrumental in the building up of Green Ridge. He died in April, 
1886. He married Miss Marion Kingsbury, the daughter of Col. Joseph 
Kingsbury, who was born in Connecticut, May 19, 1774. To them were 
born four children: J. Gardner; George, father of the subject of this 
sketch; Anna K.; and Marion. 

Col. George Sanderson was born at Towanda, Pa., Aug. 22, 1847, and 
died Oct. 12, 1924. He was one of the leading attorneys of the city of 
Scranton, where he spent practically his entire life. He was educated in 
the public schools of this city, and later attended Pennsylvania Military 
Academy. He read law under Samuel Robb, Esq., in Philadelphia and 
was graduated from the Harvard Law School in 1869. He spent the 
following two years in Philadelphia and in 1873 located permanently in 
Scranton. He was a very noted attorney and handled some of the most 
notable cases in Lackawanna County. His private practice won him 
signal honors before the local and appellate courts. He successfully waged 
numerous important pieces of litigation, including that one which called 
for the holders of leases to coal lands to pay the taxes on the mineral. 

Colonel Sanderson took a lively interest in city affairs. He was a 
member of the select council from the 13th ward for eight years and 
while a member of the council served as chairman of the board for a 
time. 

Colonel Sanderson earned his military title through long and use- 
ful service with the National Guard of Pennsylvania, of which he served 
as a member for eight years. He first served with the Scranton. City 
Guards, which was later merged with the 13th Regiment. He enlisted 
as a private in Company D. Colonel Sanderson was the originator of 
rifle practice in the National Guard and rose to the rank of colonel, serv- 
ing in the governor’s staff as inspector of rifle practice, and in that 
capacity was primarily instrumental in developing that feature of the 
military service to such a degree as to attract the admiration of national 
guardsmen throughout the country. 

Colonel Sanderson had various business interests in Scranton. He 
was vice president of the Lackawanna Trust Company ; and supervised 
the handling of the affairs of the Sanderson estate. He was also presi- 
dent of the Forest Hill Cemetery Association. He was a member of the 
Masonic lodge, Scranton Club, Country Club of Scranton, Green Ridge 
Wheelmen Club, Germantown Cricket Club, University Club of Phila- 
delphia, New England Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania, and the New 
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England Society. He married Lucy Reed Jackson, who wags born in 
Boston, Mass., in 1846, and to this union were born eight children, as 
follows: Edward S., lives at Waterbury, Conn.; Charles R., lives at South 
Norwalk, Conn.; James Gardner, the subject of this sketch; Helen Louise, 
lives at Scranton; Marion K., intermarried with Charles G. Barthell and 
now of New Haven, Conn. ; George, Jr., lives at Rochester, N. Y.; and 
two children deceased. : 

James Gardner Sanderson attended the School of The Lackawanna 
in Scranton and Hill School at Pottston, Pa. He received his legal educa- 
tion at Cornell University and from the Chicago College of Law. After 
a year’s practice in Chicago Mr. Sanderson removed to Scranton and 
since 1898 has ranked among the capable attorneys of the city. He was 
one of the organizers and is vice president and a director of the Industrial 
Thrift & Loan Company of Scranton; was one of the organizers and a 
director of the Pittsburgh Thrift & Loan Company of Pittsburgh; is 
president of the Franklin Stone Company of Nicholson, Pa.; and is past 
president of the Nicholson Light & Power Company. 

In 1920 Mr. Sanderson was united in marriage with Miss Beatrice D. 
Tyler, the daughter of the late Charles Mellen Tyler, Dean of the Sage 
School of Philosophy at Cornell University. They had a son, James Gard- 
ner Sanderson, Jr., who is deceased. 

Mr. Sanderson is identified with the Lackawanna County Bar Associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State Bar Association, and the American Bar 
Association. He was one of the organizers of the Scranton Council of 
Boy Scouts of America and is a member of the National Council of Boy 
Scouts of America. He belongs, also, to the Kiwanis Club, and served 
for two terms as governor of the Pennsylvania District and for two 
terms as president of the local club. He is also a member of the Scranton 
Club, Country Club of Scranton, Chamber of Commerce, Y. M. C. A. and 
Elks Lodge. He is a Republican. 





Morgan Thomas, well known county commissioner and pioneer resi- 
dent of Scranton, is a native of Wales. He was born in Maesteg, Glam- 
morganshire, South Wales, March 20, 1857, and is the son of John and 
Catherine (Evans) Thomas. 

John Thomas, deceased, was a substantial and highly esteemed citi- 
zen of Scranton for many years. He was born in Wales and about 1863 
went to Australia with his family, and settled at Ballarat, where he was 
interested in gold mining. In 1872 he came to the United States and im- 
mediately located at Scranton, where he engaged in mining until the 
time of his death, which occurred in 1912. His wife died in 1908 and 
they are buried in Forest Hill Cemetery. Mr. Thomas was a Republican 
and a member of the Hyde Park Congregational Church. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas seven children were born, as follows: Morgan, the subject 
of this sketch; Mary, the widow of William A. Phillips, lives at Scranton; 
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Hannah, married Oris Cosler, lives at Scranton; Thomas D., deceased ; 
Elizabeth, deceased, was the wife of William Sproats, of Scranton ; John, 
lives at Lakeland, Fla.; and Luther, lives at Scranton. 

_ Morgan Thomas received his schooling in Australia and went to work 
in the gold mines when he was a boy of 14 years. In March, 1877, he 
came to this country and after his arrival in Scranton went to work in 
the coal mines here as a breaker boy, picking slate. He later worked as 
a driver, loader and miner, and in 1883 gave up his work and took a 
business course in the Kingston Commercial School. He then accepted 
a position as clerk with F. P. Price, a merchant, and was associated 
with him until 1890, when he formed a partnership with his uncle, 
Thomas Evans, and established a grocery business, which they conducted 
for about 18 months. Mr. Thomas then established his present business 
at 1128 Jackson Avenue, on the West side of Scranton, and it has developed 
into one of the leading grocery establishments of the city. 

Mr. Thomas was elected county commissioner in 1906 and re-elected 
in 1911, and has served as such since that time, making 19 years service 
as county commissioner. He has always been a leader in Republican poli- 
tics in the city and has a host of friends and acquaintances. 

In 1893 Mr. Thomas was married to Miss Miriam Evans, the daughter 
of James A. and N. Evans, natives of Wales, both now deceased. They . 
have no children. 

Mr. Thomas is a member of the Ebenezer Welsh Presbyterian 
Church, and belongs to the Knights of Pythias, Knights of Malta, is a. 
32nd degree Mason, and member of the League of Masonic Clubs, Trem 
Temple, and Irem Country Club. He is a director of the Keystone Bank. 


Grant L. Bell.—The accounting practice of Grant L. Bell, who is a 
prominent financial and business man of Scranton, an international club 
man, and who has the largest auditing firm in Pennsylvania outside of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, extends throughout the eastern part of the 
United States. Mr. Bell is a well known citizen and church member of 
Scranton. 

Mr. Bell was born in Lackawanna County, July 12, 1879, the son of 
Charles Laban Bell, a native of Nicholson, Pa., and a lumber merchant, 
and of Doretta (Miller) Bell, of an old Pennsylvania family. He was 
educated in the public schools of Jermyn, Pa., and in the Wyoming School 
of Business. 

Following his education, Mr. Bell was associated with his father in 
the lumber business in Jermyn. In 1895 he entered the Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank of Scranton as an errand boy, rising to paying teller. In 
1905 he resigned from the bank to become treasurer and controller of a 
Trust Company, of Scranton, where he remained until 1913, when he be- 
came a public accountant, opening offices for himself. From a one man 
concern he has built his business to an auditing firm that employs from 
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20 to 25 accountants, with a practicing area of nearly all the eastern 
states. The Bell accounting firm occupies offices in the Traders National 
Bank Building. 

Mr. Bell is president of the Pennsylvania Appraisal Company. He is 
vice-president of and a director in the Shamokin Anthracite Coal Com- 
pany ; vice president and director Northumberland Mining Company ; aud- 
itor for the Community Welfare Association; is National Director of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants; of the American Institute of 
Accountants of New York; is a director and chairman of the Taxation 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, and vice president of the Penn- 
sylvania Crippled Childrens’ Society. He is a Republican in politics, and 
he belongs to the Peter Williamson Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons; to 
the Chapter and Commandery, to Keystone Consistory, Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite; and the Scranton Rotary Club. He is also a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Scranton Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. He is a member of the board of trustees of his church, the Ash- 
bury Methodist, of Scranton. 

Mr. Bell married, in June, 1900, Evelyn Elizabeth Wheeler, daughter 
of Joseph Henry and Maria Priscilla (Callender) Wheeler, of Jermyn, Pa. 
_They have one son, Robert Wheeler, born April 21, 1907, a student at 
Princeton University. 





Dr. M. J. Noone, who has practiced his profession in Scranton for 
more than 20 years with honor and exceptional ability, is a native of this 
city. He was born March 4, 1883, and is the son of Timothy and Cather- 
ine (Lally) Noone. 

Timothy Noone, deceased, was a native of Pennsylvania. He received 
a good common school education and at an early age learned the machin- 
ist’s trade. He spent many years in the employ of a local steel company 
in capacity as master mechanic of the North Steel Mills. His wife was 
born in Ireland and came to this country with her parents at an early 
age. She died in 1922. Both she and her husband are buried in Scranton. 
They were the parents of eight children, as follows: Selina, the widow 
of George O’Donnell, lives at Scranton; Sarah, married John D. Hinton, 
lives at Scranton; Margaret, married John Kelly, lives at Perth Amboy, 
N. J., where he is general manager of the Kelly Hardware Company; 
Molly, deceased, was the wife of William O’Donnell, who lives at Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; Kathleen, married W. L. Hinton, vice president of the 
Lincoln Laundry, lives at Scranton Pa.; Thomas, deceased; Dennis F., 
lives retired at Scranton where he is president of the Lincoln Laundry ; 
and M. J., the subject of this sketch. 

__M. J. Noone received his early education in the parochial schools 
and Holy Rosary Academy. He was graduated from St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, Canada, in 1899, and from the College of Medicine, University of 
Vermont, in 1904. He spent the following three years as an interne at 
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the State Hospital in Scranton and then established his private practice 
in Providence Square, Scranton; where he remained until 1918. He now 
has modern offices in the Connell Building. 

Doctor Noone has taken post graduate work as follows: Surgery 
at Johns Hopkins University in 1908; a course in Dr. Crile’s Clinic in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1912; a course in Dr. John B. Murphy’s Clinic in 
Chicago; a course in the Laboratory of Surgical Technique, Chicago; 
Mayo Brothers Clinic at Rochester, Minn.; and a course in the New York 
Post Graduate School of Medicine. He now specializes in surgery. 

In 1912 Doctor Noone was united in marriage with Miss Catherine 
McNulty, the daughter of M. J. and Alice (Ryan) McNulty, of Troy, Pa. 
Mr. McNulty, who served as postmaster of Troy during President Wil- 
son’s administration, has also served as county commissioner, and is well 
known as a general building contractor in that city. Doctor and Mrs. 
Noone have no children. 

Doctor Noone is a Democrat, a member of Holy Rosary Catholic 
Church, and belongs to the Knights of Columbus, fourth degree, Elks’ 
Lodge, Equity Club, Abington Country Club, and Phi Chi fraternity. He 
is identified with the Lackawanna County Medical Society, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Medical Society, and the American Medical Association. He 
is a member of the staff of St. Joseph’s Foundling & Maternity Hospital 
and Mercy Hospital, Scranton. He is also a director of the Community 
Chest and Family Welfare Association, and belongs to the Chamber of 
Commerce. Doctor Noone has been unusually successful in his work and 
is deservedly popular in his community. 


Hon. John H. Fellows, deceased, was a leading figure in the business 
and political life of Scranton for many years, having served as mayor of 
the city. He was born in Scranton, July 23, 1849, and died July 28, 1911. 

Joseph Fellows, founder of the American family of that name, was 
born near Sheffield, England. He sailed for America in 1790, accompanied 
by his family, and that year established his home in Scranton, where he 
figured prominently in public affairs, serving as justice of the peace and 
conveyancer of lands. His home was located in Hyde Park and he was 
the owner of immense tracts of coal land, which he sold before realizing 
their value. He was about 80 years of age when he became involved in 
litigation with Dr. Malone. He won his suit, thereby incurring the bitter 
enmity of the physician, who in a fit of rage struck Mr. Fellows with a 
club, the blow of which resulted in his death. There were four sons and 
four daughters in this branch of the Fellows family: Nancy, Lydia, 
Catherine, Elizabeth, Benjamin, Henry, Sylvanius, and Joseph. 

Benjamin Fellows, son of Joseph Fellows, was born in England and 
came with his parents to the United States at the age of two years. 
His boyhood days were spent with his father and he devoted his entire 
life to agricultural pursuits, and was an honored and respected citizen 
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of his community. He died at the age of 85 years. He served as justice 
of the peace. He married a La France, who was of French extraction, 
and their children were: Joseph T., Benjamin B., Sallie, and John, father 
of the subject of this sketch. & 

John Fellows was a native of Scranton, his birthplace being the 
old family homestead in Hyde Park. He was-reared on his father’s estate 
and helped clear 100 acres of land, which is now the western district of 
the city. He also was a well known brick manufacturer. He was a Repub- 
lican and a member of the Universalist church. Mr. Fellows was acci- 
dentally killed in 1887, when he was thrown from a carriage. He had 
married Cynthia J. Pierce, who was born at Cooperstown, N. Y,, ‘the 
daughter of Levi Pierce, who was of Scotch ancestry, and a descendant 
of one of the Mayflower immigrants, as was his wife, a Miss Ingles. 
John and Cynthia J. (Pierce) Fellows were the parents of nine children, 
as follows: Harriet, Sarah, Electa E., Levi P., John H., Horatio f Mie 
George H., Charles D., and Edward. 

John H. Fellows was educated in the district schools and during the 
summer months worked on his father’s farm. At the time of the Civil 
War he was 14 years old and went to Harrisburg, Pa., to enlist, without 
his parents consent, and was rejected. He then learned the painter’s 
trade and later attended Gardner’s Business College in Scranton. He 
then began his business career with the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, and after a brief period of service with that corporation 
he became a representative of the German Fire Insurance Company of 
Erie, Pa., and developed the largest insurance agency in Scranton. He 
disposed of this business to Norman & Moore in 1882, and then turned 
his attention to the settling of the estate of his great-uncle, Joseph Fel- 
lows. He held large interests in real estate in this city. Mr. Fellows 
was at one time president of the J. W. Browning Land Company and 
Ontario Land Company, which operated throughout the United States. 

In 1886 Mr. Fellows was elected on the people’s ticket as a member 
of the Board of School Commissioners, but was legislated out of office. 
He was later elected to the same position on the Republican ticket and 
served until February, 1890.. During that year he was elected mayor of 
Scranton and filled that office until 1894. 

Mr. Fellows was married first to Miss Genevieve Overfield, the 
daughter of Benjamin Overfield. She died July 21, 1893, leaving the fol- 
lowing children: Winfield H.; Nellie, married John W. Howell; Lois, mar- 
ried A. E. Morse; Louise A.; Emma; Raymond; and Alwilda. Later Mr. 
Fellows was married to Miss Laura L. Gray, the daughter of Alonzo Gray, 
of Bradford County, Pa. To this union were born two children: John H. 
and Marguerite Mae. 

Mr. Fellows was a Republican, and was affiliated with the Masonic 
and Elks Lodges, Sons of St. George and Independent Order of Odd 
_ Fellows. 
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Michael J. Martin is a leading attorney and prominent citizen of 
Scranton, where has spent practically his entire life. He was born in 
this city, Dec. 29, 1871, and is the son of Patrick and Margaret (Sullivan) 
Martin. 

Patrick Martin was born in County Sligo, Ireland, Oct. 26, 1846, the 
son of Michael Martin, who was a native of France and an early settler 
of Ireland, where he died. Patrick Martin came to the United States in 
1863 and settled in Scranton, and later moved to Covington Township, 
where he died Sept. 13, 19138. He spent most of his life as a farmer and 
miner. His wife was a native of Pennsylvania, born May 12, 1848. She 
was the daughter of Charles and Jane (Stanton) Sullivan, of Denville, 
IN: 

Michael J. Martin was educated in the public schools of Moscow, Pa., 
his parents having moved there in 1877. When he was 15 years of age 
he went to work in a general store as a clerk, and later attended Wyoming 
Seminary, at Kingston, Pa., from which he was graduated in 1891. He 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree from Cornell University in 1895 and 
then took up the study of law with Lemuel Amerman, a prominent jurist 
of Lackawanna County, continuing his studies until he was admitted to 
the bar, Feb. 22, 1896. He has practiced in Scranton continuously since 
1896 and in 1898 was admitted to practice before the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court and in 1906 was admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He was chosen as one of the counsel for the 
defense of Judge Archbald, and appeared both in the preliminary pro- 
ceedings in the House of Representatives at Washington, D. C., and in. 
December, 1912, before the bar of the United States Senate, sitting as 
High Court of Impeachment. His appearance in that court gave Mr. Mar- 
tin national reputation, and finally established him as one of the leading 
lawyers of the state and nation. Another case of national importance 
is the case of the First National Bank of Canton, Pa., against John Skel- 
ton Williams, comptroller of the currency of the United States, to restrain 
him from calling for special reports and examinations from national banks. 
Mr. Martin, as one of the bank counsels, presented the case before a 
United States judge, who granted the injunction asked. 

Mr. Martin is identified with the Lackawanna County Bar Associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State Bar Association, and the American Bar As- 
sociation, and has served on the committees of the national association. 
He was one of the founders of the Union National Bank of Scranton, and 
now is a director of the First National Bank of Scranton and the Scranton- 
‘Lackawanna Trust Company and of several mining companies. During 
the World War he served as United States Food Administrator for Scran- 
ton and Dunmore, and was active in all Liberty Loan drives. 

Mr. Martin was married on Nov. 16, 1906, to Miss Ellen Griffin, the 
daughter of Aaron and Sarah (McWade) Griffin. Mr. Griffin was for 
many years superintendent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
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Railroad. He died in 1883 and his wife died in January, 1911. Mrs. 
Martin died October 18, 1925. 

Mr. Martin is a Republican and is active in the city’s club life. He 
owns one of the finest farms in Covington Township, Lackawanna County, 
where he spends much of his time,»being especially interested in fruit 
growing. His farm contains more than 1,000 fruit trees. He is a mem- 
ber of the Lackawanna Horticultural Society, the Patrons of Husbandry, 
and the Covington Grange. President of Hahnemann Hospital, Commu- 
nity Chest, was one of the organizers and is director and vice president 
of same; vice president of the Building Committee for the Chamber of 
Commerce building. He is a member of the Catholic church at Mos- 
cow, Pa. 








James Lawrence Cooney. As the chief executive official of the Secran- 
ton Coal Company, Mr. Cooney is accounted one of the prominent and 
most influential men associated with the coaling interests in this part of 
the State, and whose business plans he has made of yet more pronounced 
value since he has been president of the concern. Formerly identified 
with extensive salt-mining concerns in the superintendency of their enter- 
prises in New York, his business training in mining matters is of the 
highest order. His interest in the general progress of the civic and indus- 
trial welfare of Scranton is that of the native who has always kept in 
close touch with all that appertains to the advancement of this section 
of the State. He is the son of James Cooney of County Mayo, Ireland, 
who engaged in the mining industry, and whose death occurred in 1913; 
and of Mary (Nolan) Cooney, who was born in Dublin, Ireland, and who 
died in 1921. 

James Lawrence Cooney was born Feb. 3, 1878, in Seranton, where 
he attended the public schools, and afterwards graduated at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. He matriculated at Princeton Uni- 
versity, where he graduated with the class of 1907, with his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. He then became associated with the salt-mining busi- 
ness in Livingston County, in the employ of the International Salt Com- 
pany, continuing with that company from 1907 to 1917, and the larger 
part of that time as superintendent. In 1917 he transferred his interest 
to the Worcester Salt Company at Silver Springs, and remained there to 
1921, when his headquarters were at Easton, Pa., and Binghamton, N. Y. 
In April, 1923, he went to Scranton as assistant to the president of the 
Scranton Coal Company, and in the fall of that year he was made general 
manager of the company. Upon the death of W. L. Allen, who was presi- 
dent and secretary of the Coal Company, Mr. Cooney was made president 
of the firm, which office he continues to hold. He is a Democrat in poli- 
tics, but has never held public office. His fraternal affiliations are those 
of the Mechanical Engineers’ Club and the Princeton Club of New York. 
He is a member of the Chamber of Commerce, and a member of the Ad- 
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visory Football Committee of Princeton University. Mr. Cooney is fond 
of outdoor sports and while at Princeton was a member of the Varsity 
Foot Ball team in which he starred. He was also actively engaged in 
other athletic activities. He is a communicant of St. Peter’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

James Lawrence Cooney married, in 1911, Margaret Sheerin, of 
Scranton, daughter of Patrick and Mary (Welch) Sheerin, and they are 
the parents of twins: James L. and Margaret S., born April 21, 1915. 


Roland O. Deubler was born at Scranton, Oct. 17, 1884, and is a son 
of Otto and Frances (Jones) Deubler. His father, a native of Canadensis, 
Pa., was for many years with the wagon-making industry. His mother 
died in 1918 and his father died in December, 1925. 

Roland O. Deubler acquired a city school education and received his 
knowledge of banking and business by practical experience. In 1900, 
at the age of 16, he entered the First National Bank of Scranton, as a 
messenger boy. He has been with that institution continuously, and has 
filled nearly every position in the institution. For several years past he 
has been a vice-president and manager of the Bond Department, and in 
November, 1924, was made a director of the bank. He is also a director 
of the Scranton Lackawanna Trust Company and a member of its Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. Deubler, from 1903 to 1906, was a member of Company A, 138th 
Regiment, Pennsylvania National Guard. During the World War he was 
secretary of all of the Liberty Loan drives, and gave a great deal of time 
to the cause, all of the bonds passing through his office. Mr. Deubler is 
a Republican in politics; fraternally is affiliated with Peter Williamson 
Lodge, No. 323, Free and Accepted Masons; Keystone Consistory of the 
Scottish Rite; and Irem Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. Mr. Deubler belongs to the chamber of Commerce, the 
Scranton Club, Lackawanna Motor Club; and is a vestryman of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Deubler married, in 1914, Miss Ellen E. Bronson, of Scranton. 


Frank Peck Benjamin. One of the representative lawyers of the 
Keystone State is Frank Peck Benjamin, whose achievements in his 
chosen profession are of outstanding importance and whose effort for 
industrial and commercial progress is a force of wide and ever growing 
significance to the people. Mr. Benjamin is first and always a profes- 
sional man, nevertheless he has given his name a direct and constructive 
relation to many branches of organized advance. He is a member of a 
family long prominent in New England, and a son of Richard 5S. Benja- 
min, who was born in Massachusetts, and died in 1880. He was a lead- 
ing figure in the lumber industry throughout his lifetime, but his career 
was all too early cut short by the hand of death. The mother, Emmeline 
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(Peck) Benjamin, was born in Connecticut, and was descended from Sam- 
uel Peck, founder of Peckville, Pa. She died in 1887. 

Frank Peck Benjamin was born in Peckville, Pa., June 17, 1876. 
Receiving his early education in the public schools of Peckville, Mr. Ben- 
jamin later attended Dickinson College, from which he was graduated in 
the class of 1904, with the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Admitted to the 
bar of his native State within the year, Mr. Benjamin began the practice 
of his chosen profession at Scranton, and later formed an affiliation with 
William L. Houck under the firm name of Houck & Benjamin. This part- 
nership endured until 1923, when by mutual consent it was dissolved and 
Mr. Benjamin has since conducted a general law practice independently 
with offices in the Lincoln Trust Building. Throughout the entire course 
of his career thus far Mr. Benjamin has handled a general practice; still, 
important corporate interests have sought his services, and he has now 
for many years been affiliated in one relation or another with various 
financial and industrial organizations. The titles of these concerns reveal 
the breadth of his interests, for he is a director of the First National 
Bank of Scranton, the first vice president of the Peckville National Bank, 
a director of the Industrial Thrift and Loan Association, president and 
founder of the Benjamin Coal Company, president of the Radiant Coal 
Company, treasurer of the Barton Coal Company, treasurer of the Provi- 
dence Coal Company, treasurer of the East Pittston Coal Company, presi- 
dent of the Home Coal Company, president of the Wyoming Coal Com- 
pany, and president of the Meadow Hill Coal Company. The coal interests 
represented among these corporations are large and important. 

A Republican in his political allegiance, Mr. Benjamin has long borne 
a worthy part in the public advance, having served as chairman of the 
Republican Committee for many years. He was first assistant district 
attorney of Lackawanna County from 1913 until 1920 and was made dis- 
trict attorney in 1921 for one term. During the World war he was chair- 
man of the Legal Advisory Board for his district, and bore an enthusi- 
astic part in the many home endeavors of the period. Fraternally he is a 
member of the Oriental Star Lodge, No. 558, Free and Accepted Masons, 
of which he is Past Master; Lackawanna Chapter, Royal Arch Masons ; 
Coeur de Lion Commandery, Knights Templar, Keystone Consistory, 
Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, in which he holds the thirty-second 
degree, and Irem Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. He is further amember of the Knights of Pythias and the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics. His social affiliation is with the 
Scranton Club, of which he is president, the Country Club of Scranton, 
the Blooming Grove Hunting and Fishing Club, and the Irem Country 
Club. He attends the Presbyterian Church. 

Frank Peck Benjamin married, in 1908, Mabel Townsend, of Dickson 
City, Pa., daughter of Z. D. and Mary (Reese) Edwards. Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin are the parents of three children: Mary E., born in 1912; Rich- 
ard E., born in 1917; and Frank P., Jr., born in 1925. The family resides 
at No. 1660 Washington Avenue. 
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Fred B. Atherton is prominent among the successful business men 
of Scranton, where he is a partner in the firm of J. H. Brooks & Company, 
members New York Stock Exchange. He was born in Scranton, Aug. 11, 
1885, and is the son of Bicknell Bennett and Amanda (Safford) Atherton. 

Bicknell Bennett Atherton, deceased, was a veteran of the Civil War, 
and a representative citizen of Scranton. He was born in this city, May 
30, 1842, and spent his entire business career with the Delaware & Hudson 
Company. He died at Sayre, Pa., Nov. 7, 1915, and his wife died in 1907. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War Mr. Atherton enlisted as a private in the 
141st Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. He was advanced in 
rank for gallant conduct until finally he was commissioned as first lieuten- 
ant of Company H, 141st Regiment. He received wounds at Gettysburg, 
Chancellorsville and Spottsylvania, and in all took part in 18 important 
battles of the war, which does not include innumerable skirmishes and 
minor engagements. He was honorably discharged at the end of the 
war, having been in the army for four years, completing an honorable 
record of patriotic soldierly service. Mr. Atherton was a Republican, a 
member of the Providence Presbyterian Church, the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, Ezra Griffin Post Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

Bicknell Bennett Atherton was the son of Jonathan A. and Hllen S. 
(Bennett) Atherton. Jonathan A. Atherton was born at Greenfield, 
Mass., April 19, 1810, and died in 1898. He attended school until he was 
14 years of age and then began serving a five year apprenticeship at the 
shoemaker’s trade. He worked at this trade until 1835, and then with his 
wife journeyed in a one horse covered wagon from Vermont to West Troy 
(now Wyoming), Pa., and joined his brother, Ralph, who had settled there 
in 1830. He later moved to Hyde Park, Pa., and engaged at his trade until 
1846 when he bought coal lands in Keyser Valley, which he occupied until 
1855. He then purchased a farm of 150 acres near Montrose, Pa., which 
he greatly improved and leased to tenants. 

The Athertons of this branch trace their American ancestry from 
Jonathan Atherton, who with a brother came from England and settled 
in Franklin County, Mass., where Jonathan Atherton died Nov. 10, 1813, at 
the age of 75 years. A Captain Atherton was killed in battle during King 
Philip’s War. Jonathan Atherton, the founder, married and had a son, 
Jonathan, Jr., who was born in Franklin County, Mass., and was a farmer. 
He held many offices and died Sept. 1, 1857. He: married Huldah Cham- 
berlain, of Connecticut, and they had nine children: Susan, Martha, Alva, 
Almeda, Ralph, Marie, Permelia, Jonathan A., and Zora. Jonathan A. was 
the father of Bicknell B. Atherton. To Bicknell B. and Amanda (Safford) 
Atherton three children were born: Dudley R., vice president of the Trad- 
ers National Bank, Scranton; Grace, married John E. Adamson, an attor- 
ney, lives at Buffalo, N. Y.; and Fred B., the subject of this sketch. 

Fred B. Atherton spent his boyhood in Scranton and was educated 
in the public schools here, being a graduate of Scranton High School in 
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the class of 1901. He then became agsistant in the chemical department 
of the high school and four years later entered Lafayette College, where 
he spent two years in special study. Upon his return to Scranton he en- 
tered the Third National Bank in a clerical capacity, and was connected 
with that institution until 1909, at which time he became associated with 
J. H. Brooks & Company. The following year he became office manager 
and in 1916 became a partner in the business. This is one of the leading 
brokerage houses of the city and has a national reputation. Mr. Ather- 
ton is also a director of the Temple Anthracite Coal Company, a director 
of the Brooks Realty Company, a director of the Scranton Stove Works, a 
director of the Mount Lookout Coal Company, and director of the Lacka- 
wanna Laundry Company. 

In 1912 Mr. Atherton was united in marriage with Miss Ruth Lansing, 
the daughter of J. A. and Fannie (Waters) Lansing, of Scranton. Mr. 
Lansing is president of the Scranton Stove Works. Mr. and Mrs. Ather- 
ton have two children: James Lansing, born in 1913, attends Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn.; and Ruth Frances, born in 1916, at home. 

Mr. Atherton is a Republican, a member of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, and belongs to the Scranton Club, Scranton Country Club, 
Scranton Canoe Club, Lackawanna Kennel Club, Chamber of Commerce, and 
Phi Delta Theta fraternity. He is also a member of the Lackawanna His- 
torical Society, the New England Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania, 
and the Sons of the Revolution. He has a wide acquaintance in Lacka- 
wanna County and a host of friends. 





Otto R. Conrad, an energetic and successful business man of Scranton, 
whose career has been steadily upward and marked by progressiveness 
from the first, is Otto R. Conrad. He began his business experience with 
his honored father, who was also one of Scranton’s highly-regarded bus- 
iness men and was also noted as an able musician, and is today the head 
of a big business of his own, as the representative of one of the great 
motor corporations, and he also conducts an insurance agency represent- 
ing first-class companies. 

Andrew Conrad, father of Otto R. Conrad, and late of Scranton, Pa., 
was a member of a family which has won success in various directions 
since the coming to this country of its first representative. He was born 
in Wurtemburg, Germany, in 1830, and his death occurred in Scranton, 
Aug. 15, 1905. From his earliest years he displayed an extraordinary 
love and talent for music, and this gift was cultivated by the best teachers 
in the conservatories of music in Germany. He came to America with 
his wife in 1855, and for the first two years here resided in New York 
City. Thence he moved to Pottsville, Pa., and from that city to Wilkes- 
Barre, and in 1867, he came to Scranton, where he took up permanent 
residence, greatly benefitting thereby both himself and the city. moe 
had gained fame as a violinist and pianist long before he established 
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here a conservatory for the study of music, and his successful methods 
of instruction attracted immediately the attention of all concerned in 
his art. He had the rare power of imparting to his students his own 
enthusiasm and love for the art of music, and many of these who began 
their musical studies under Mr. Conrad thereafter won world-wide reputa- 
tions. And invariably these original students ascribed a large share of 
their success to the first principles instilled into them by him, their 
teacher. His private pupils and classes did not, however, absorb all of 
his time, and he was the organizer of many musical societies, and besides 
these activities in the Art Mr. Conrad was the organist and choir leader 
of the German Lutheran Church of Scranton for many years. In 1880, 
he established himself in business as a general agent for fire insurance, 
and he conducted this agency alone until 1893, when he admitted his son, 
Otto R. Conrad, to a partnership, the firm becoming that of A. Conrad 
& Son, and this is still being conducted prosperously by the latter. Andrew 
Conrad was married in Germany, in 1857, to Catherine Muller, daughter 
of Henry Muller, organist of the Lutheran Church at Hilburghhausen, 
Germany, and they were the parents of ten children: Matilda; Henry, 
deceased; Louise, deceased; William, deceased; Charles C., deceased ; 
Edward, deceased; Emma; Josephine; Louis; and Otto R., of whom 
further. 

Otto R. Conrad youngest child of Andrew and Catherine (Muller) 
Conrad, was born Oct. 16, 1871, in Scranton, Pa. Here he acquired his 
education in the public and private schools of that city. He had inherited 
from his talented father a love and gift for music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, and received instructions under the direction of Professor Bauer. 
After finishing his studies in the Scranton public schools and Business 
College he became associated with his father in the insurance business, 
the firm name, as above stated, being A. Conrad & Son, Insurance 
Agents. This business founded by the elder Conrad, is still one of the 
leading insurance concerns in Scranton, as it is managed by Otto R. Conrad. 

Mr. Conrad was exclusively connected with the insurance business 
until 1902 when he became the local agent for the Pierce-Arrow Automo- 
bile Company. He retained this agency until 1904, and in 1905 he became 
the distributing agent for the Ford Motor Company for the counties of 
Lackawanna, Wayne, and Susquehanna. His sales as far back as 1912 
had reached well toward the 500 mark, and in 1913 his sales had increased 
three hundred per cent. But in 1914 Mr. Conrad took the agency of the 
famous Dodge Brothers Motor Cars, a great corporation whose business 
was sold to a company of capitalists, because of the deaths of the prin- 
cipals and founders of the company. The first of January 1925, marked 
ten years of Mr. Conrad‘s agency for the Dodge Brothers’ Motor Car 
Company, and it was ten years of marvelous growth on his part. His 
relationship with Dodge Brothers dates from the time those enterprising 
men definitely decided to manufacture a car under their own name. In 
a booklet issued by Mr. Conrad to mark that 10 year anniversary he 
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says: “We are proud of the fact that during these ten years we have 
substantially increased our sales of the Dodge Brothers’ Motor Car each 
year, and we are pleased to report that we have delivered from Jan. 1, 
1924 to Jan. 1, 1925, more than one thousand new Dodge Brothers’ cars, 
and Graham Brothers’ trucks to meet the transportation needs of our 
friends and customers.” Starting at 245 Wyoming Street, in 1897, Mr. 
Conrad, owner of the business was engaged in selling the well known 
Columbia, Hartford, and Pierce bicycles. In 1901 the George N. Pierce 
Company, manufacturers of bicycles, introduced a one cylinder automobile 
known as the Motorette, which Mr. Conrad added to his agency, and in 
1904, Mr. Conrad introduced the first Ford machine in town, a two cylinder 
car, and two years later the Ford four-cylinder car. Several other well- 
known makes of cars were also handled by him during later years. But 
when the Dodge Brothers’ Motor Car-agency for the counties of Lacka- 
wanna, Monroe, Susquehanna, Wayne and part of Wyoming was acquired, 
larger quarters were required by Mr. Conrad. A beautiful new two-story 
fire-proof building was erected on the corner of Wyoming Avenue and 
Mulberry Street in 1916-1917 , and the business moved into it in February 
of the latter year. The ever increasing demand for the Dodge cars, how- 
ever, necessitated still larger quarters, and in 1922, two additional stories 
were added to this building, increasing the floor space from 19,500 square 
feet to 39,000. Mr. Conrad established closer relations with customers 
by appointing associate dealers in the outlying sections of his territory. 
He now has 14 of these associate dealers devoted to the business of his 
company. The building of the Conrad Motor Company today has depart- 
ments for accessories, for parts, a commercial car department, a used car 
department, insurance service, a service and maintenance department, 
and special representatives to care for every need. And in June, 1921, to 
provide for the needs and the convenience of patrons and owners of Dodge 
cars and the truck interests, the Motor Vehicle Finance Corporation was 
organized with headquarters at the Conrad home office in Scranton. This 
operates only within the Conrad organization, which has branches in 
Carbondale, Honesdale, Stroudsburg and Montrose, Pa. : 
Mr. Conrad’s energetic business qualities have inspired his organiza- 
tion with something of his own enthusiasm, which seems to be con- 
tagious. His keen mental qualities, his business sense and foresight, have 
carried him far. Although his business interests, which have been here 
described, are absorbing, Mr. Conrad is active in the civic life of the 
community. His family has been resident in Scranton for many years, 
and has been notable for imparting a healthy impetus to the current of 
business affairs. The Conrad family is not satisfied with self-service. 
It also serves its community, and in such service has reaped high regard 
and esteem of its fellow citizens. Mr. Conrad is vice-president and 
director of the Green Ridge Bank ; vice-president and director of the Scran- 
ton Building Association No. 10; is director and treasurer of the Scranton 
Motor Trades Association; director and treasurer of the Civic Betterment 
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Association; director of the Scranton Chamber of Commerce Home Build- 
ing Trust; director of the Scranton Industrial Development Company. 
His fraternal affiliation is with Schiller Lodge, No. 345, Free and Accepted 
Masons, and he is also a thirty-second degree Mason, belonging to Key- 
stone Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. His wide club associa- 
tion includes membership in the Scranton Chamber of Commerce, of 
which he is a director; the Scranton Club; the Country Club of Scranton; 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania; the Lackawanna Motor Club, 
of which he is a director; the Lincoln Memorial Association; the Masonic 
Club of Scranton; the Kiwanis Club; the Abington Hills Country Club; 
director and president of the City Rescue Mission. His religious con- 
nection is with the Green Ridge Presbyterian Church, of which he is an 
elder, trustee and treasurer. Mr. Conrad is always active in all move- 
ments for the betterment of the section and the general public welfare. 
He is regarded as one of Scranton’s most prominent citizens and has per- 
formed true service for his community. He is popular with all business 
associates, and is esteemed by all who come in contact with him. 

On Nov. 22, 1894, Otto R. Conrad married at Scranton, Kathryn 
Palmer, daughter of George H. and Jane (Wingrave) Palmer, her father 
having been for many years associated with Mr. Conrad in his insurance 
business. Mr. and Mrs. Conrad are the parents of five children: Mildred, 
born Sept. 15, 1895; Karl P., born March 15, 1898; Grace, born Dec. 5, 
1899; Josephine, born March 5, 1914; and Ruth, born Feb. 12, 1918. 


Charles E. Bradbury.—Not very often perhaps, is found that com- 
bination of talent and temperament in an individual that produces excel- 
lence in so divergent lines as political interest, ability at the bar, mathe- 
matical exactness as a public accountant, and the gift of authorship. So 
recognized by his fellow-citizens of Scranton is Charles E. Bradbury, who 
for many years has been active in professional life in the city and county. 

Charles E. Bradbury was born at Mount Morris, Livingston County, 
N. Y., July 16, 1849, the son of Rev. Charles J. and Eliza (Jones) Brad- 
bury, the latter of whom died in 1892 and the former in 1900. They 
were natives of England, but spent the greater part of their lives in the 
United States. The father was a minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

After his public school period was over, Charles E. Bradbury com- 
pleted a course in a commercial college, and a particular aptness in mathe- 
- matics led to his adopting accounting as a profession, one in which he has 
accomplished much aside from devising the accounting system in use by 
the Aetna Explosive Company during their existence, and other organiza- 
tions. In the meanwhile, he had early taken up the study of law and 
pursued the same in the offices of Hand & Post, of S. B. Price, and of W. 
W. Lathrope. In 1890 he was admitted to the bar and entered into the 
practice of law at Scranton as junior member of the law firm of McAskie, 
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Kays & Bradbury. Upon the death of Mr. Kays one year later, the firm 
_ became McAskie & Bradbury and so continued for about five years, when 
the partnership was dissolved. Since then, Mr. Bradbury has been alone 
in practice, making a specialty of References and Estates law, his offices 
being located on the eighth floor of the Connell Building, Scranton. 

At different times, Mr. Bradbury has been interested in and con- 
nected with substantial business enterprises of city and county, and was 
one of the organizers of the Nay Aug Coal Company. His clientage is 
among the leading corporations and estates of Lackawanna and Luzerne 
counties. An ardent advocate of temperance, for many years he was an 
active worker in the cause, and on several occasions prior to the passage 
of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution, was nominated for 
office in the Prohibition party. Subsequently, he unite dwith the Repub- 
lican party. During the World War, he was continuously concerned with 
work for the Red Cross. Notwithstanding his many other activities, Mr. 
Bradbury has found time for a large amount of literary work and has 
not only been a very acceptable contributor to newspapers and magazines, 
but has written poems of such artistic merit that they have been deemed 
worthy and suitable for publication with other choice literary selections, 
for use in the public schools. 

Mr. Bradbury has two sons, William R., and Thomas P., and five 
grandchildren, of whom William R. is the father. William R. Bradbury, 
a graduate of St. Thomas College, is a member of the insurance firm of 
Manness & Bradbury. Prior to the World War, Thomas P. Bradbury 
Saw service in the 13th Regiment, Pennsylvania National Guard, in which 
Charles E. Bradbury served seven years, ranking as corporal. Mr. Brad- 
bury attends the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





Clarence James Wing, a lawyer successfully established in his pro- 
fession at Scranton, is a former member of the Massachusetts bar, and 
achieved his early reputation as an attorney at Boston. He was born 
at Belfast, Maine, July 8, 1880, son of James E. and Elizabéth A. (White) 

ing. His father, who was a salesman, died in 1920, and his mother 
passed away in 1884. 

Clarence James Wing was educated in the public schools of his native 
state, graduating from the high school at Bangor in 1899. He had two 
years of travel and study in Europe, and graduated in law at the Boston 
University in the class of 1904. Having been admitted to the Boston 
bar, for about ten years he practiced his profession under his own name 
in Boston, remaining there until 1913. Some special legal work required 
his residence in New York City for a year, and then going to St. Louis, 
Mo., he practiced a year and a half, being admitted to the Missouri bar. 
Mr. Wing, in March, 1916, cameto Scranton, was admitted to the Penn- 
sylvania bar, and has since that time conducted a general law practice, 
with offices in the Scranton Life Building. January, 1926, Mr. Wing, was 
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appointed assistant district attorney under district attorney Harold A. 
Scragg, which office he now retains. During the World War period, he 
served as advisory counsel to the local Exemption Board, receiving the 
usual certificate of recognition from the United States Government. 

Mr. Wing is a Republican, and while in Massachusetts, represented 
the Twenty-sixth District of Suffolk County in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, and was town clerk of Hyde Park from 1909 tos 01k: 
He was formerly active in a number of fraternities and clubs, but his 
social activities are now largely confined to the Masonic Order. He is a 
Past Master of Acacia Lodge, No. 579, Free and Accepted Masons; is a 
former instructor in the Masonic School; is a member of Lackawanna 
Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Coeur de Lion, Commandery, Normal: 
Knights Templar; Keystone Consistory of the Scottish Rite; and was 
president of the Masonic Club of Scranton for the year 1922-23. 

Mr. Wing married, in 1915, Miss Frances F. Simons, of Wayne 
County, Pa., daughter of Edgar W. and Mary A. (Nevelle) Simons, her 
father a merchant. Mr. Wing is the father of five children, three by a 
former wife: 1. James B., born Feb. 19, 1908. 2. Alice C., born Dec. 5, 
1904. 3. Beatrice E., born Dec. 21, 1906. 4. Mary E., born June 24, 
1917. 5. Edgar C., born Sept. 20, 1922. 


John Bonner is one of the most successful business men of Scranton, 
where he is superintendent of the Scranton district of the Prudential 
Insurance Company. He was born at Hazelton, Luzerne County, Pa., Oct. 
2, 1872, and is the son of Patrick and Mary (Gallagher) Bonner. 

Both Patrick Bonner and his wife were natives of County Donegal, 
Ireland. They were married in New York City and shortly afterward 
settled at Hazelton, Pa., where Mr. Bonner was an engineer in the coal 
mines. He died at an early age. His wife was born Jan. 1, 1852, and 
died in November, 1926. Both are buried at Hazelton, Pa. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Bonner three children were born: John, the subject of this sketch; 
Ellen, married*Thomas Duffy, lives at Hazelton, Pa.; and Bridget, married 
Anthony O’Donnell, of Hazelton, Pa., and she is now deceased. 

After completing his schooling at Hazelton, John Bonner entered the 
coal mines of Luzerne County as a breaker boy. He continued in this 
work until Aug. 3, 1896, when he became connected with the Prudential 
Insurance Company as agent for the company at Hazelton. Later he was 
appointed assistant superintendent of the company’s office at Freeland, 
Pa., and on May 10, 1909, was made superintendent of the branch at 
Hazelton. Mr. Bonner was promoted to superintendent of the Scranton 
district on March 18, 1918, and since this office has been under his 
supervision it has established the finest record in the history of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company for any of its offices in the United States or 
Canada, in the sale of large policies. The company’s offices are in the 
Lincoln Trust Company Building. 
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On June 25, 1901, Mr. Bonner was united in marriage with Miss 
Sarah Gallagher, the daughter of Anthony and Catherine (Mooney) Gal- 
lagher. Mr. Gallagher, who lives in Ohio, was born in Ireland and for 
many years was employed in the coal mines at Freeland, Pa. His wife, 
a native of Pennsylvania, is deceased. John Gallagher, a brother, served 
for two terms as a member of the Pennsylvania State Legislature, and 
is now deceased. To John and Sarah (Gallagher) Bonner have been born 
seven children, as follows: Frank a graduate of Central High School, 
Scranton, is interested in the insurance business with the Prudential 
Insurance Company; John, Mary, Charles, Thomas, Elenore, all students; 
and Kathryn, deceased, buried at Hazelton, Pa. 

Politically Mr. Bonner is a Democrat, and he is a member of St. Peter’s 
Catholic Church, past president of the Holy Name Society, and vice presi- 
dent of the Scranton Diocese of the Holy Name Society. He is a member 
of the Scranton Insurance Association and is prominent in the business 
affairs of the city. 


Colonel Ezra H. Ripple, Jr., an attorney of Scranton for the past 22 
years is the only son of Colonel Ezra H. and Sarah H. (Hackett) Ripple, 
his father a distinguished figure in the military affairs of his time and 
one of the foremost citizens of Scranton. 

Ezra H. Ripple, Jr., was born in Scranton, Jan. 31, 1879. Receiving 
his early education in the local public schools, he later attended University 
School, at Cleveland, Ohio, then entered the Pennsylvania Military College, 
at Chester, Pa., from which he was graduated in the class of 1898. Enlist- 
ing in the 13th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, he saw ser- 
vice in the Spanish-American War, and continued with the United States 
Army until March, 1899. Soon after, on June 8th of the same year, Mr. 
Ripple enlisted in Company D, 13th Regiment, National Guard of the 
State of Pennsylvania, with the rank of private. Going forward in an 
ever-rising scale of distinguished service, he was promoted, first, to second 
lieutenant on Nov. 8, 1899; next, first lieutenant, on May 14, 1900; cap- 
tain, on Aug. 25, 1903; major, on June 28, 1907; and lieutenant-colonel, 
on Sept. 25, 1908. He held this rank in the 13th Regiment of the National 
Guard until Jan. 25, 1916, when he was promoted to the rank of colonel. 
In 1916 he was sent to the Mexican border, then in 1917 took an active 
part in the early progress of the World War, receiving his honorable dis- 
charge from the service, Jan. 19, 1918, with the rank of colonel. 

To his friends Colonel Ripple’s military record is of first significance, 
and perhaps fittingly begins the history of his life. His activity in his 
chosen profession is, however, equally creditable and useful. He started 
life as a mine surveyor and was active thus until 1900, when he decided 
upon entering the profession of the law. Taking up the study of law 
under the preceptorship of the well known firm of Welles & Torrey, 
Colonel Ripple later entered the University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
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from which he was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Laws in 
the class of 1904. Admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County in March 
of 1905, he has since been active in practice with only the interruption 
of his military duties. Colonel Ripple was associated professionally for 
many years with H. C. Reynolds, and in every phase of community and 
general progress his influence is always on the side of right and progress. 

Politically, Colonel Ripple supports the Republican party, but he has 
never thus far cared for the honors or responsibilities of office. He has, 
however, acted as director of Public Safety of the city of Scranton from 
August, 1918, until January, 1922. His fraternal affiliations include mem- 
bership in the Phi Gamma Delta and Delta Chi orders, and long a member 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church he serves as vestryman. During the 
years 1923 to 1924 Colonel Ripple served as president of the Scranton 
Rotary Club and later as governor of the 51st district of Rotary Inter- 
national which comprises Northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Ezra H:. Ripple, Jr., married, on October 23, 1906, Lois Schlager, 
daughter of Charles and Sarah (Patterson) Schlager, her father now 
deceased, but during his lifetime active as a real estate executive. Colonel 
and Mrs. Ripple are the parents of three children: Ezra H. (8), born 
Oct. 18, 1909; Dorothy Lois, born May 31, 1911; and Marjorie Elizabeth, 
born Aug. 17, 1912. The family reside at No. 906 Clay Avenue, Scranton. 


Edward J. Lynett.—From breaker-boy to clerk in the mayor’s court, 
to student-lawyer, to proprietor and editor of the largest and most influen- 
tial newspaper in the Scranton field is the story in brief of the meteoric 
rise of Edward J.. Lynett, who occupies a position of power extending far 
beyond the zone of his immediate activities, and he and his medium are 
rated as valuable assets of the community. 

As owner and editor of “The Scranton Times,” Mr. Lynett has devel- 
oped the property and enhanced its prestige to the point where the circu- 
lation of the paper is more than forty-five thousand daily as compared 
with a scant three thousand when he acquired control. “The Times” oc- 
cupies its own building, known as the Times Building. Mr. Lynett is at 
the forefront of the civic, business and political life of the Scranton area. 
He has been prominently connected with the borough affairs of Dunmore, 
a charming suburb of Scranton, where he was born, having been burgess 
and school board member. In the city of Scranton he has held the exact- 
ing office of secretary of the poor district, and he is officially associated 
with financial and industrial organizations. As a member of the Demo- 
cratic party he is one of its wheelhorses in this section of Pennsylvania and 
has represented his district with distinction at a number of national con- 
ventions. 

Born in Dunmore, Lackawanna County, Pa., July 15, 1857, Edward J. 
Lynett is the son of William Lynett and his wife Catherine (Dowd) Lynett. 
His father, a native of County Sligo, Ireland, emigrated to America when 
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he was 16 years of age, first living in New York and afterward removing 
to Dunmore, where he lived more than half a century, until his death in 
1891, at the age of 71 years. His business was that of a mining con- 
tractor in which he operated successfully. He possessed native ability, 
supplemented with a good practical education. He was a man of affairs 
in the community and was highly respected for the lofty standard of his 
public service. He was-at different times school director and treasurer 
and borough treasurer.. He exercised a beneficently powerful influence 
as a Democrat in political circles. To him and his wife Catherine were 
born seven children: Ann, married Thomas F. Cawley, of Dunmore; Mar- 
garet, died in infancy; Mary, married D. F. Boland, of Scranton, and is 
deceased; Edward J., of this review; Catherine, married Thomas N. Cul- 
len, of Scranton; Margaret, unmarried; Ellen, who was a teacher in the 
Scranton public schools and died unmarried. The mother of this family 
died Nov. 20, 1896, having survived her husband five years. 

Having received his elementary education in the borough schools of 
Dunmore, Edward J. Lynett attended the State Normal School at Millers- 
ville. He began to make his own way in the world by employment in a 
coal breaker. It was soon discovered, however, that he had abilities far 
above those of the ordinary breaker-boy, and when he was sixteen years 
of age he was appointed to the position of deputy in the office of clerk 
of court in the mayor’s court for the city of Scranton. It seemed at that 
stage of his career that he was marked for a disciple of Blackstone. He 
continued to fill the position of clerk with eminent satisfaction to his su- 
periors and the public until Dec. 1, 1875, when the court was abolished. He 
next entered the law offices of D. W. and J. F. Connolly and for one year fol- 
lowed the study of law. Within him there was, however, a powerful urge 
in the direction of the field of journalism. Regardless of whatever line of 
other endeavor he did enter or would seem to be led toward, he could not 
dispel the smell of printer’s ink, which his nostrils had sniffed. Yielding to 
that strange and mystical lure, the glorification of the Fourth estate, 
young Lynett entered upon the turning point in his long and highly suc- 
cessful career as a journalist. The editor of the “Scranton Free Press,” 
a Sunday paper, encouraged his ambition by giving him employment as a 
reporter. Virtually from the beginning he made good on his new job. 
His heart was in the work and his ability as a news gatherer and writer 
commanded the attention of the occupant of the sanctum; it was not long 
before he was given the dual position of editor and manager of the “Free 
Press.”’ With that newspaper he continued to give of his valued service 
until Oct. 10, 1895. That date was a redletter day in the life of Editor 
Lynett, for on it he came into possession of “The Scranton Times,” which 
since has been the efficient handmaid of his sanely progressive ideas of 
how a newspaper ought to be conducted for the best good of the most 
people within its field of influence. 

Upon assuming the ownership of “The Times,” Mr. Lynett set about 
with his customary energy and with intelligence to make of his news- 
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paper the very best medium of news and comment in Scranton. It was 
then the humblest paper in the field. Step by step, the new owner, im- 
pelled by sound business principles and altruistic motives, continued to in-- 
corporate modern ideas and machinery, desirable and popular features; 
and the circulation began to climb. The reading public met him and his 
efforts more than half way, and the daily output of copies rose from its 
low estate of three thousand a day to a volume exceeding fifteen times 
that figure. Editor Lynett, in the meantime, had forged to the front 
rank as a commanding figure in the newspaper business in Pennsylvania, 
and a mighty power to be reckoned with in Scranton itself and the county 
of Lackawanna. In him there was embodied literary ability, integrity of 
purpose and business ability. He was fearless in approaching a position 
and wholly unafraid after he had taken it and declared himself as its 
champion. His public spirit often found concrete expression through the 
columns of “The Times,” until the great clientele of the paper has come 
to expect that that journal will always be on the right side of a question, 
when its editor considers that side, in his opinion, is in the right. Popu- 
lar measures, civic enterprises, endeavors in the charitable and other 
commendable activities are given his unselfish support. He endeavors to 
lift and help maintain a high moral tone in the community and to send 
out from his office a newspaper that shall continue to be a power in this 
region. Pecuniarily he has been successful but his chief gratification 
lies in the fact that he has, with the help of the public, created a really 
popular and the most liberally supported newspaper in the city, and that 
the public has appreciated his efforts in its behalf. 

On April 1, 1925, plans were drawn and work started on the new Times 
Building which was erected with a frontage of 80 feet on Penn Avenue 
and a depth of 174 feet on Spruce Street. It is a four story and basement 
structure, equipped with the finest and most modern newspaper produc- 
tion machinery to be had, including two Hoe “‘Super-speed” octuple news- 
paper presses, the capacity of the presses being: 80,000 completed 32-page 
papers per hour, or 40,000 completed 64-page papers per hour. The build- 
ing, steel and concrete, was built for the present needs and for future ex- 
pansion. For present needs “The Times’ will occupy 55,000 square feet 
of floor space, leaving 14,000 square feet on the fourth floor for other of- 
fices. The architects responsible for this splendid structure were E. H. 
Davis and George M. D. Lewis of Scranton; the newspaper engineer, 
Samuel P. Weston; and the contractors were Dwight P. Robinson and 
Company, Incorporated, of New York City. 

Mr. Lynett was for three years a member of the school board of 
the borough of Dunmore, and was burgess of the borough for two years. 
For 13 years he gave excellent service as secretary of the Scranton Poor 
District, and he served as a member of the Pennsylvania State Anthra- 
cite Mine Cave Commission from 1911 to 1913. For a number of terms 
he was a director of the Associated Charities of Scranton. He holds the 
office of vice-president of the People’s Savings & Dime Bank and Trust 
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Company, and is president of the Paragon Plaster Company, and the 
Diamond Oil and Paint Company, and is a director of the United States 
Lumber Company, the Mississippi Central Railroad Company, and the 
International Text Book Company, which conducts the celebrated Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools of Scranton, besides having interests in 
a number of other industrial and commercial organizations. Of news- 
paper organizations he is a member of the Associated Press, the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Association, and the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

Within the realm of politics Mr. Lynett was a delegate from his 
Congressional district to the Democratic National Conventions of 1900, 
1908, 1916, and 1920, and he was a delegate-at-large to the convention of 
1912. He is a member of the Roman Catholic Church of St. Peter; and 
went as a delegate to the National Catholic Congress at Chicago in 1898. 
He was a delegate to the Holy Name Congress at Washington in 1924. 
He is affiliated with the Catholic Club, the Holy Name Society, the Knights 
of Columbus the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, the Scranton 
Chamber of Commerce, the Community Welfare Association, and the 
Seranton Club. 

Edward J. Lynett married, Sept. 30, 1896, Nellie A. Ruddy, daugh- 
ter of Thomas and Elizabeth (Nallin) Ruddy, her father being a merchant 
in Scranton. She died Nov. 4, 1924. Their children are: (1) William R., 
born Sept. 10, 1899, graduated from St. Thomas’ College with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree, and from the Catholic University of America with a 
Master of Arts degree; now assistant publisher of “The Times”; began 
his newspaper,career as a cub reporter on his father’s paper, and later 
covered for the paper, the State Legislature and National Congress, also 
the Democratic and Republican National Conventions of 1920 and 1924. 
(2) Elizabeth R., born June 23, 1903, graduate of Trinity College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Bachelor of Arts degree. (3) Edward J., Jr., born 
July 25, 1906, is still in college. 





Hon. Fred K. Derby, who is one of the leading citizens and chief 
mining engineer of the City of Scranton, is also one of the foremost min- 
ing engineers in Pennsylvania, specializing in coal. He is a member of 
the Pennsylvania State Legislature, has been a director of Public Safety 
of Scranton, and is one of the most prominent Republicans and clubmen 
of that city. 

Fred K. Derby was born in Plymouth, Luzerne County, Pa., the son 
of Zeno Derby, a native of Plymouth, who died in May, 1905, and Sarah 
A. (Phillips) Derby, also of Plymouth, who survives her husband. He 
was educated in the public schools of Luzerne County, and in the Normal 
Hill School at California. He went to Scranton in 1900 and began the 
practice of mining engineering. Subsequently he was with the Delaware, 
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Lackawanna & Western Railroad, until 1914, when the mayor of Scranton 
appointed him Director of Public Safety of that city, in which post he 
succeeded W. G. O’Malley. In 1918 he returned to his profession, with 
offices in the Mears Building, Scranton. 

Identified with Republican politics for many years and active in all 
civic affairs, Mr. Derby was elected to the Pennsylvania State Legislature 
on the Republican ticket in 1924, and re-elected in 1926. He served on the 
following committees: Electric Railways, Mines and Mining, Coal and 
Iron, Counties and Townships, and Federal Relations. He has served with 
Company F, Seventh Regiment of the National Guard, in California. Mr. 
Derby is chief mining engineer of the Bureau of Mine Inspection and 
Surface Support of the City of Scranton. 

Mr. Derby is a member of Hiram Lodge (Scranton), Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, the Patriotic Order Sons of America, the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, the Engineers’ Society of Peunsylvania, the 
Engineers’ Club of Scranton and the Craftsman’s Club, of Scranton. He 
is a member of the Methodist Church. 

In 1914 Mr. Derby was married to Miss Mary L. Millard, of Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canada, a daughter of J. George and Ella Louise (Edmon- 
ton) Millard. 


Christopher G. Boland.—This name for over forty years has 
been one of the most significant in the business, civic and educational life 
of the city of Scranton and the Lackawanna Valley. The late Christo- 
pher G. Boland, Sr., was a man of great energy, wise, liberal and warm- 
hearted, a worker for the public good, and he founded and developed the 
oldest and largest general insurance agency in Lackawanna County, a 
business still continued as the C. G. Boland Company, Inc., occupying 
quarters at No. 229 North Washington Avenue, in Scranton. 

Christopher G. Boland, Sr., was born in Ireland, Dec. 26, 1854, and 
was nine years of age when he came to America. His success was due to 
his great industry and a self-reliance that made him independent of cir- 
cumstances at all times. In 1878 he engaged in the mercantile business 
with his uncle, William R. Boland. Four years later he entered the in- 
surance business, and from that time forward was actively identified with 
the insurance, real estate and brokerage business in Lackawanna County. 
He was also prominent in the financial affairs of Lackawanna, N. Y., where 
he founded the National Bank of that city, and since 1904 had guided its 
affairs as president. He was head of this bank until his death on June 
17, 1924. 

His first public office came in 1878 when he was elected a member of 
the Scranton Board of School Control and at the organization of the 
board, shortly after his election, he was honored by being chosen secre- 
tary. In 1880 he became a candidate for reelection and was chosen by a 
large majority over his opponent. While in that office he was responsible 
for the establishment of the free text book system, and an equal salary 
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scale for men and women instructors, and at all times was deeply inter- 
ested in educational progress. In 1880 he was appointed a special agent 
of the census department on manufactures in the Lackawanna District. 
Eight years later, Mayor Bailey appointed him city treasurer, and he held 
that office three years. He was alsota very active and influential member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and did much to secure additional manu- 
facturing assets for the city. Fora great many years he was a member 
of the Cathedral Parish, and always took an active part in church work, 
being identified with the Holy Name Society. He was a member of the 
Scranton Lodge, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; the Scranton 
Council, Knights of Columbus; and a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Irish American Society of Lackawanna County. 

Mr. Boland married Mary O’Malley, who died March 13, 1919. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Boland eight children were born: James dees uiralon Neyo 
Alice, supervisor of Domestic Art, New York Textile College; Helen C., 
treasurer of the C. G. Boland Company, Scranton; Rosa F., married Leo 
B. Gagion, Scranton; Kathleen M., married Robert E. Dolphin, Scranton; 
Christopher G., Jr.; and W. Joseph, vice-president of C. G. Boland Com- 
_ pany, Scranton. 


Christopher G. Boland, Jr., son of Christopher G. and Mary (O’Mal- 
ley) Boland, has during his active business career, been most closely 
identified with the insurance and real estate business which his father 
founded. He was born at Scranton, March 28, 1896, and was educated in 
the public schools and business college. From school he entered the of- 
fice of his father in the real estate and insurance business, which had 
been founded by his father in 1882. This business was conducted under 
the personal name of C. G. Boland, Sr., until 1910, when it was incorpo- 
rated as the C. G. Boland Company. In 1917, C. G. Boland, Jr., became 
vice-president, and in 1925 he became president of the company, which is 
the oldest concern of its kind in Lackawanna County. W. J. Boland is 
vice-president and a director of the company, H. C. Boland, treasurer and 
a director, and J. G. O’Malley, secretary. Mr. Boland, Jr., is also a direc- 
tor of the Lackawanna National Bank at Lackawanna, N. Y. 

During the World War C. G. Boland, Jr., served 13 months with the 
Ordnance Department. He is affiliated with Lodge No. 123, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks; Equity Club; Chamber of Commerce; vice- 
president of the A. E. Rogers Company; Irish Society of Lackawanna 
County; Scranton Insurance Association; Pennsylvania Association of 
Insurance Agents; National Association of Insurance Agents; Scranton 
Real Estate Board; Pennsylvania Real Estate Board; National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards; Scranton Canoe Club; and the Ariel Club. 
Mr. Boland is a member of St. Peter’s Catholic Church. 

Christopher G. Boland, Jr., married in 1921, Geraldine K. Rogers, of 
Scranton, a daughter of A. E. and Eva M. (Kelly) Rogers. Mr. Rogers 
was born in Waymart, Wayne County, Dec. 12, 1862. When a young 
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man he went to Binghamton, N. Y., where he learned the watchmaking 
and jewelry trade. His first employment was with E. N. Sanford, one 
of the best known jewelers of New York State. In 1882 Mr. Rogers 
came to Scranton and was associated with C. W. Freeman, jeweler. In 
1889 he opened a store at 213 Lackawanna Avenue. He conducted this 
business until 1911, when he incorporated the A. E. Rogers Jewelry Com- 


pany, and removed to 425 Lackawanna Avenue. He died in 1922 and his - 


widow resides in Scranton. Mr. Rogers was a member of the Universal- 
ist Church, and his fraternal affiliations were: Union Lodge No. 291, Free 
and Accepted Masons; Keystone Consistory, S. P. R. 8. thirty-second de- 
gree; Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; and the Eagles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boland have a son, Christopher G. Boland, III. 


Patrick J. Boland is among the highly esteemed citizens and repre- 
sentative business men of Scranton, where he is identified with the con- 
tracting firm of Boland Brothers, with offices at 425 Spruce Street. He 
is a native of this city, born Jan. 4, 1881, and*the son of Christopher T. 
and Frances (Biglin) Boland. 

Christopher T. Boland, retired, ranks high among the leading citizens 
of Scranton. He was born in Ireland and came to this country when 
he was a boy of 18 years, locating almost immediately in the city of Scran- 
ton. He was a carpenter by trade and after a number of years became 
one of the city’s most reliable and successful building contractors. He 
has lived retired since 1924. His wife, also a native of Ireland, is deceased. 
Mr. Boland is a Democrat, a member of St. John’s Catholic Church, and 
is affiliated with the Knights of Columbus, 4th degree, and Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, having served as past county president of the latter organi- 
zation. To Mr. and Mrs. Boland were born ten children, as follows: 
Thomas, a member of the firm of Boland Brothers, Scranton; Mary, mar- 
ried James Powell, an attorney, lives at Minooka, Pa.; Patrick J., the 
subject of this sketch; William J., lives at Scranton; Christopher T., Jr., 
lives at Scranton; Dr. Martin F., a dentist, lives at Scranton; George, 
lives at Scranton; Anna, married Leo Dougher, lives at Detroit, Mich. ; 
Charles and Joseph, both live at Scranton. 

Patrick J. Boland received his education in St. John’s Catholic School 
in Scranton and attended St. Thomas College. He began his business 
career in his father’s business, after having learned the carpenter trade, 
and remained in his employ until 1905, at which time he engaged in part- 
nership with his brother, Thomas Boland, the firm being known as Boland 
Brothers. They are general building contractors and have done very fine 
work in their particular line, having to their credit some of the finest 
school buildings in this section of the state. They were the builders of 
several schools in Wyoming Valley and had the contract for Marywood 
College, which was erected as a cost of $600,000. A residence hall now 
being erected by the college costs $500,000. Mr. Boland also has other 
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business connections in the city and is identified with Jones & Company, 
sewer and paving contractors. This concern is now working on the larg- 
est contract that was ever let by the city of Scranton, its amount being 
$349,000. 

In politics Mr. Boland is identified with the Democratic party and 
he has served as state committeeman and has also represented the demo- 
cratic party on several occasions as county chairman. He served as a 
member of the common council for two terms. In 1907 he was elected 
to the school board of Scranton and served two years. He was elected 
county commissioner in 1915 and held that office until 1919. He has 
always been particularly interested in the small home owner and tax 
payer and has endeavored to work in his interests whenever possible. In 
March, 1919, Mr. Boland introduced a resolution calling for the survey of 
coal, but being in the minority, the resolution got no further. 

Mr. Boland is a member of St. Peter’s Catholic Church, and belongs 
to the Knights of Columbus, Elks lodge No. 123, Knights of St. George, 
and was president of the Irish American Society during the years 1926 
and 1927. He is identified with the Pennsylvania State Constructors 
Association and is active in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Boland married, Nov. 23, 1906, Miss Sadie J ennings, of Providence, 
Pa., daughter of John and Miss O’Malley Jennings, natives of Treland. 
Mr. Jennings lived in Scranton for a number of years. Mrs. Boland died 
Aug. 30, 1921, and is buried in Hyde Park Cathedral Cemetery. Before 
her marriage she held a prominent position with the I. C. S. and taught 
music for a number of years. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Boland, six children were born as follows: Francis, 
a medical student at St. Francis College; John Jennings, law student at 
St. Thomas College; Lenore, student at Mary Wood Seminary; Christo- 
Pher, public school; Eileen, Mary Wood Seminary; and Anna May, de- 
ceased. 





William B. Landis, a lawyer by profession, and a member of the 
Scranton bar, was born in Luzerne County, Pa., March 25, 1886. His 
father, D. E. Landis, a native of Berks County, purchased a tannery in 
Conyngham, Luzerne County, about the year 1880. In 1896 he left that 
business and became a horticulturist. He died in 1922. D. E. Landis 
married Sarah Becktel, of Montgomery County, Pa., who died in 1908. 
They left a family of eight children, six sons and two daughters, all still 
living, William B. Landis, being the fifth. 

William B. Landis prepared for his professional career, largely paying 
his own way by teaching and work; attending the public schools, the 
Bloomsbury State Normal School, and then entering Dickinson College, 
receiving his Bachelor of Philosophy degree in the class of 1911. He then 
entered Columbia University Law School, graduating with the degree of 
Bachelor of Law in the class of 1914. Mr. Landis was admitted to the 
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bar in that year, and immediately located at Scranton, where he has con-— 
ducted under his individual name, a growing general practice and has 
handled cases in all the courts. His offices are in the Board of Trade 
Building. 

For the past six years he has been associated with Hon. A. A. Vos- 
burg, ex-judge of the Orphans Court of Lackawanna County. 

Mr. Landis during the World War entered the Home Service Depart- 
ment of the Red Cross, serving with the rank of captain. He has always 
been interested in wholesome athletics and sports; is a Republican; and 
belongs to the Masons, Peter Williamson Lodge No. 323, Keystone Con- 
sistory and Irem Temple. He is a member of Patriotic Council No. 822, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics ; Lodge No. 123, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks; also is a member of the Scranton Canoe 
Club, and the Elm Park Methodist Church, and of the National College 
Fraternity of Alpha Chi Rho. 

Mr. Landis married, in 1915, Edith Parks of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a 
daughter of Frank Parks. They have two children: William B., Jr., 
born in 1917; and Frank P., born in 1921. 


Charles H. Welles, Jr.—Ranking high among the successful and 
prominent attorneys of Scranton is Charles H. Welles, Jr., who is asso- 
ciated with the law firm of Welles, Leech & Davis, with offices in the Con- 
nell Building. He was born in this city, Aug. 6, 1876, and is the son of 
Charles H. and Hannah B. (Sherrerd) Welles. 

Charles H. Welles, Sr., now deceased, was for many years a leading 
member of the bar of Lackawanna County. He was born at Dundaff, in 
Susquehanna County, Pa., April 16, 1845, and died Oct. 18, 1919. Mr. 
Welles was educated in the public schools and completed his scholastic 
work in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He studied law under Samuel Sherrerd of 
Scranton and was later with the firm of Hand and Post. In 1863 he en- 
listed in the 41st Regiment, Pennsylvania Militia, under Capt. Stanley 
Woodward, and saw active service in the Gettysburg campaign, and was 
later honorably discharged. In 1867 he passed the examinations for ad- | 
mission to the bar of Luzerne County and in March of that year was ad- 
mitted to practice in that county. In 1869 he was appointed clerk of the 
mayor’s court in Scranton,.and formed his first law partnership with F. W. 
Gunster, under the firm name of Gunster & Welles. This association con- 
tinued until Mr. Gunster was elected to the county bench. In 1898 Mr. 
Welles engaged in practice with James H. Torrey, and in 1902 Charles H. 
Welles, Jr., was taken in as a member of this well known firm. Mr. 
Welles’ knowledge of legal precedent and processes gave him great prom- 
inence in the city of Scranton. He was an executor for the estates of 
William Connell, Col. H. M. Boies, and many other men of prominence and 
large fortunes, and he was trustee for innumerable bequests. Mr. Welles 
was a director of the First National Bank, the Lackawanna Trust Com- 
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pany, the Scranton Lace Company, the Mississippi Central Railroad Com- 
pany, the United States Lumber Company, and the Scranton Bolt & Nut 
Company. In addition to his Civil War military service, he was a member 
of the Pennsylvania Militia for ten years and served on the state rifle 
team. He was president of the Penftsylvania Oral School for the Deaf, 
an institution in which he was always deeply interested. Mr. Welles’ 
country home, “Welbeck,” located near Waverly, Pa., with its wonderful 
gardens and conservatories, was one of the most attractive estates in the 
state. He was an authority on flowers, plants and trees, and had chrysan- 
themums in his gardens that rivaled those in the flower shows in New 
York City and Philadelphia. 

: On March 20, 1869, Mr. Welles married Miss Hannah B. Sherrerd, 
the daughter of Dr. John M. and Lucy (Walter) Sherrerd. Four children 
were born to them: Lucy Welles, married Paul B. Belin, of Scranton; 
Charles H., Jr., the subject of this sketch; Paul B., of Plainfield, N. J.; 
and Rev. Kenneth B., of Northampton, Mass. 

Charles H. Welles, Sr., was the son of Charles H. Welles, who was 
born at Hartford, Conn., July 6, 1795. He died at Dundaff, Pa., March 
26, 1852. He married Miss Sarah Gay, at Wyoming, Pa., the daughter of 
Fisher Gay, a pioneer. of Wyoming Valley, having removed there from 
his home at Sharon, Conn. Mr. and Mrs. Welles were the parents of the 
following children: Erastus H., Mary E., Margaret H., Jason H., George 
H., Annie A., Sarah L., and Charles H., Jr. 

The first American ancestor of Charles H. Welles, of Scranton, was 
Thomas Welles, Colonial governor of Connecticut, in 1655-6-7-8-9, and who 
occupied the chief magistracy of the colony during critical periods of 
stress, and who is represented throughout as having been one of the most 
estimable and exemplary men of the colony, and having to an unlimited 
extent the confidence of the people. The family of which he was a mem- 
ber is of very ancient origin of high rank in N ormandy and England, with 
royal intermarriage for over seven centuries when title and estates merged 
with the Willoughby and Dymoke families. Gov. Thomas Welles died 
Jan. 14, 1660. The descent of Charles H. Welles, Jr., traces through a 
son of Governor Welles, Samuel, and he is followed by his son, Samuel, Jr., 
whose son was Hon. Thomas Welles, who was born at Glastonbury, Conn., 
Feb. 14, 1693, and died May 14, 1747. John Welles, son of Hon. Thomas 
Welles, was born at Glastonbury, Conn., Aug. 11, 1729, and died April 16, 
1764. Hon. Ashbel Welles, son of John Welles, was born at Glastonbury, 
Conn., April 27, 1763, and died at Binghamton, N. Y., April 4, 1809. His 
son was Charles H. Welles, who was the father of Charles H. Welles, Sr., 
and he the father of Charles H. Welles, Jr. The latter has a son, Charles 
H. Welles, III. 

Charles H. Welles, Jr., spent his boyhood in Scranton and in 1895 
was graduated from Hotchkiss School at Lakeville, Conn., and in 1899 
from Yale University. He then attended the Law School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and in 1902 was admitted to practice in Lackawanna 
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County. He was associated with the firm of Welles & Torrey, and later 
with the firm of Welles, Stocker & Torrey. After the death of Mr. 
Stocker the firm was known as Welles & Torrey, and in 1919 after the 
death of Mr. Torrey, Mr. Welles became identified with the firm of Welles, 
Lerch & Davis. He has been admitted to practice in the superior, su- 
preme, federal, and appellate courts, and is a prominent member of the 
Lackawanna County Bar Association and the Pennsylvania State Bar As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Welles is a director of the First National Bank, the Scranton 
Lackawanna Trust Co., the Scranton Lace Company, the Wyoming 
Shovel Works, Hahneman Hospital, and the Pennsylvania Oral School for 
the Deaf. 

In 1904 Mr. Welles was united in marriage with Miss Mary A. Dick- 
son, the daughter of James P. and Laura (Reynolds) Dickson. Mr. Dick- 
son, deceased, was for many years president of the Dickson Manufactur- 
ing Company. His widow lives in Scranton. To Mr. and Mrs. Welles 
were born four children: Charles H., III, attends Yale University; James 
D., attends Hotchkiss School; Thomas D., attends Central High School; 
and Mary Browne Welles, attends James Madison School in Scranton. 
Mrs. Welles died June 21, 1919. 

In 1920 Mr. Welles married Miss Grace O’Malley, the daughter of 
Thomas P. and B. T. O’Malley, both deceased. To this union two sons 
have been born, Edward and Paul B. Welles. 

Mr. Welles is a Republican and has served as a member of the 
school board from the ninth ward for ten years. He is a member of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church and a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees. For many years he was treasurer of the Second Presbyterian 
Church before the time of the merging of the two churches. He belongs 
to the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity and the Skull and Bone Society. 


Harold A. Scragg, a leading figure in the younger group of profes- 
sional men in Scranton, is recognized for his outstanding work in pro- 
fessional advance. As district attorney of the State of Pennsylvania, he 
is giving to the progress of the commonwealth the untiring devotion and 
constructive endeavor of the loyal citizen as well as the keen-visioned pro- 
fessional man. In his various affiliations with organized advance, he is 
considered one of the worthy and forward-looking men of his day, and 
in every phase of interest with which he is identified he commands the 
unqualified esteem of his contemporaries. 

John F. Scragg, Mr. Scragg’s father, was a native of Scranton and 
was active in the practice of the law until his lamented death, which 
occurred in 1919. He was. considered one of the ablest attorneys who 
ever practiced law in Lackawanna County, a man of brilliant mentality 
and devoted spirit, most sincerely appreciated by those who were in closest 
touch with his activities. For a number of years he was associated in 
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practice with Judge Merrifield. John F. Scragg married Abbie A. Down- 
ing, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who also died in 1919. 

Harold A. Scragg was born in Scranton, Pa., Jan. 2, 1891. His educa- 
tion was begun in the local public schools, and later attending high school, 
he entered Yale College for the course*in Liberal Arts. His graduation 
occurring in 1913, he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts from that 
institution, and during his course was active in athletics, serving as 
manager of a Yale football team in 1912, also as president of the Yale 
Athletic Association, and as a member of the Yale crew. Taking up his 
professional preparations at Harvard University Law School, he was 
graduated from that institution in the class of 1916 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. While at Harvard, Mr. Scragg was a member of the 
Kent Club and won the Ames prize. 

Admitted to the bar of his native state in 1916, Mr. Scragg began 
the practice of his profession in association with his father, John F., and 
his brother, Robert E., under the firm name of Scragg & Seragg. The 
offices of this firm have for many years been located at No. 201 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Scranton, and the firm has always handled a general law 
practice. Since the death of their honored father, the brothers have gone 
forward together without change in the firm name and they hold fore- 
most rank in legal advance today. 

_ A member of an honored family, and demonstrating his own ability 
from the beginning, Mr. Scragg was early brought forward in the public 
service, his party, the Republican, considering him one of their strong 
men. He was appointed assistant district attorney of Lackawanna County 
in 1918, and two years later was appointed district attorney. In 1921 
this appointment was ratified by the people at the poles by Mr. Scragg’s 
election as district attorney, succeeding Frank P. Benjamin. He thereby 
gained the marked distinction of being the youngest man ever elected to 
the office of district attorney in the State of Pennsylvania. Every phase 
of the community and general advance reaches Mr. Scragg with strong 
appeal and he lends his influence to all worthy endeavor. During the 
World War he was a leading “four-minute” speaker, and served on various 
Liberty Loan drives, doing much work for the Red Cross and receiving 
a certificate in recognition of his services. Fraternally, he is identified 
with Union Lodge, No. 291,.Free and Accepted Masons, which he has 
served as Past Master; Melita Commandery, Knights Templar; Lacka- 
wanna Lodge, No. 291, Independent Order of Odd Fellows; the Patriotic 
Order Sons of America; the Junior Order of United American Mechanics; 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles; the Owls, and-others. He is also a member 
of the American Bar Association, the Pennsylvania Bar Association, and 
of the board of directors of the Lackawanna Bar Association. His clubs 
are the Scranton and the Kiwanis, and he is president of the Yale Alumni 
Association of Scranton, also is a member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and is affiliated with several other minor organizations. He attends Elm 
Park Methodist Episcopal Church, of which he is a member of the official] 
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board. In July, 1927 Mr. Scragg was appointed by Governor Fisher a 
member of the Pennsylvania Crimes Commission. 

Harold A. Scragg married, in 1919, Marjorie S. Schadt, of Scranton, 
daughter of Charles Schadt, formerly sheriff and county treasurer of 
Lackawanna County, but now deceased. The mother, Flora (Tampa) 
Schadt, was also a member of a prominent family. 


William C. Price.—At the head of what is denominated by the pub- 
lic generally the oldest and most substantial undertaking concern in 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, William C. Price holds an outstanding posi- 
tion in the community and one of the broadest significance to the welfare 
and progress of the people. In his careful and conscientious attention 
-to. his duties, Mr. Price has carried to great importance an enterprise 
which was founded by his honored father, and his sincerity in his work, 
added to the business ability with which he is endowed, give him a splen- 
did equipment for any activity of importance to the people. His position 
as a leading citizen of Scranton gives him the confidence and esteem of 
every member of the civic body -who is familiar with his work, and he is 
considered one of the thoroughly representative men of the day. He isa 
son of William Price, who was the founder and for many years the head 
of the present interest. 

William C. Price was born in West Scranton, April 13, 1869. His 
education was begun in the local public schools, and he later attended 
Mansfield and Freehold academies, thereby gaining an excellent classical 
~ foundation for his future success. From boyhood, Mr. Price was inter- 
ested in the work of the enterprise founded by his father in 1864. The 
business was at that early time established on South Main Street in Scran- 
ton, where the branch office now continues. As a young man, Mr. Price 
associated himself with his father in the capacity of assistant and mas- 
tered the details of the undertaking profession, learning the work with 
the definite purpose of sharing the father’s responsibilities and eventually 
succeeding to the interest. The business continued as it had been estab- 
lished in the name of the founder until 1890, when the elder Mr. Price re- 
ceived his son into partnership and the firm name became William Price 
& Son. They went forward under that title until Nov. 17, 1919, when the 
interest was incorporated. The officers of the concern at present are: 
William C. Price, president, William C. Price, Jr., treasurer, and Howard 
M. Davies, secretary. The main offices are at No. 219 Jefferson Avenue, 
in this city, and there are located their chapel and show rooms. They 
designate this branch as a “home for service,” and this is the slogan of the 
concern, indeed its attitude in every relation of their work to the public. 
The equipment is of the most modern type and among their patrons are 
numbered many of the wealthiest and most prominent people of Scranton 
and surrounding towns. This concern comprises the only group of men 
to be chosen in this section by the National Association of Morticians to 
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call themselves by that modern term in the profession. Mr. Price has 
for some years borne the responsibility of leadership in the organization. 
In 1924 Mr. Price was appointed on the State board of undertakers and 
in 1925 he was elected president of the State board of undertakers, which 
office he now holds. He is active also as a director of the West Side Bank 
and the Scranton Trust Company, and interested in every phase of pro- 
gressive endeavor, supporting the Republican party in political affairs. 
He is fraternally affiliated with the leading organizations, including Hyde 
Park Lodge, No. 339, F. and A. M., and all bodies of the Masonic Order, up 
to and including the 32nd degree; he is also a member of Irem Temple, 
and Lodge No. 123, Order of Elks. He is a member of numerous clubs 
and associations, including the Scranton and Country Clubs, and the West 
Side Business Men’s Association. He is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

William C. Price married (first), Rachel Evans, and they had two 
children: William C., Jr., who served as first lieutenant in the Regular 
Army during the World War, serving during the entire period of the 
war and was gassed in France, still serving; and Jane C. Mr. Price mar- 
ried (second), Victoria Watkins, and they have one child, Eleanor. The 
Price residence is at 1636 North Washington Avenue. 





H. Ray Fister is among the representative business men and leading 
citizens of Scranton, where he is identified with the firm of Stoehr & 
Fister. He was born at Orangeville, Pa., Dec. 16, 1879, and is the son of 
Ranslo and Caroline (Stiner) Fister. 

Ranslo Fister, who lives retired at Orangeville, is a veteran of the 
Civil War. He was born at Orangeville, where he has spent his entire 
life. During his active career he was a blacksmith and later a farmer. 
He has lived retired for many years. During the Civil War Mr. Fister 
served with the Third Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and took part in 
many important battles of the war. He is a Republican and active in 
politics. He is a member of the Grand Army of the Republic and is the 
oldest member of the local lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
His wife is also a native of Orangeville. To Mr. and Mrs. Fister five 
children were born: B. E., who is treasurer of the DuPont Powder Com- 
pany, Scranton; Elizabeth, married Fred Martin, lives in Philadelphia ; 
Laura B., deceased; Ralph P., a merchant, lives at Reading, Pa.; and 
H. Ray, the subject of this sketch. 

After completing his early schooling at Orangeville, H. Ray Fister 
was an apprentice in his father’s blacksmith shop. He came to Scranton 
in 1899 and took a course of study at the Scranton Business College, and 
two years later became connected with the J. Scott Inglis Furniture Com- 
pany as a bookkeeper. In 1906 he formed his present partnership with 
Mr. Stoehr and they continued in business at 121 Washington Avenue until 
1922, when they erected their present six story building at Adams and 
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Spruce streets. It is one of the largest and finest furniture houses in 
Pennsylvania and has a well established trade. The firm deals in high 
grade merchandise exclusively, and handles furniture, carpets, tapestries, 
draperies and victrolas. 

Mr. Fister is a Republican and is affiliated with F. & A. M. No. 291; 
Lackawanna Chapter R. A. M. No. 185; Scranton Council, R. & S. M. M. 
No. 44; Coeur de Lion Commandery, K. T. No. 17; Keystone Consistory, 
32nd degree; Irem Temple; Elks lodge; and Eagles lodge. He also belongs 
to the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, and a member of the Scranton 
Bicycle Club, 


Matthew J. Lynott, an investment broker in Scranton, who, beginning 
his career as a bookkeeper in 1908 with Brooks & Company, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, has risen to the managership of one of 
the city’s largest financial houses. 

Matthew J. Lynott was born in Scranton, Nov. 16, 1888. His father 
was Patrick F. Lynott, and his mother was Mary A. (Fallihee) Lynott, 
of Friendsville, Pa., who passed away on July 5, 1920. 

Matthew J. Lynott was educated in the public and high schools of 
Scranton, and in the University of Pennsylvania, where he took a special 
course in finance. He first became a bookkeeper with the firm of J. H. 
Brooks & Company, investment brokers, later serving as a salesman for 
S. B. Lewis & Company. On March 1, 1923, he became a manager of the 
Scranton branch of P. F. Cusick & Company, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and has served in that post ever since. 

Mr. Lynott is a member of the Scranton Club, Scranton Country Club 
and Abington Hills Country Club. He belongs to St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church, and is a veteran of the World War. 

Mr. Lynott married, in 1919, Kathryn L. O’Brien, a daughter of 
James and Deliah (Burke) O’Brien, at Olyphant, Pa., her birthplace. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lynott have four children: Matthew, J., Jr., born in Janu- 
ary, 1921; Mary Elizabeth, born in July, 1923; Ann, born in January, 
1925; and Robert, born March, 1927. 


Thomas F. Hanahue. Possessing a keen interest as well as a very 
practical experience in the various branches of his profession, Mr. Hanahue 
has established through his own efforts an active association with the 
interests of the Scranton bar, and he has won a well merited prominence 
in general practice, as well as in office. Formerly engaged in educational 
work in this section, he is held in high esteem for his abilities both as 
an educator and an attorney. He is a son of Thomas Hanahue, formerly 
engaged in the mining industry, born in County Mayo, Ireland, and died 
in 1915, and of Bridget (Daley) Hanahue, also a native of County Mayo, 
and whose death occurred in 1918. 
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Thomas F. Hanahue was born Nov. 25, 1876, at Throop, in Lacka- 
wanna County, Pa., where he attended the public schools, afterwards 
graduating at the Mansfield Normal School, and the School of Lackawanna. 
He then studied law in the office of J. J. O’Malley, and for a time he was 
a teacher and later principal of the Olyphant High School for nine years, 
succeeding M. W. Cummings. He was admitted to the bar in 1Stistand 
since that time he has continued a general law practice under his own 
name, with offices in the Connell Building, at Scranton. In the political 
field, Mr. Hanahue is a Democrat; and he has held the office of controller 
of the borough of Olyphant eleven years, and he is solicitor for the School 
Board. During the World War he took a prominent part in the various 
Liberty Loan drives. His fraternal affiliations are those of the Knights 
of Columbus, and the Scranton Country Club; and he is a communicant of 
St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church. 

Thomas F. Hanahue married, in 1908, Sadie B. O’Malley, of Olyphant, 
daughter of John and Anne (Gallagher) O’Malley, and they are the par- 
ents of two children: Thomas F., Jr., born Sept. 3, 1915; and Charles, 
born June 25, 1918. 


William A. Jensen, who is serving as the secretary of the Lackawanna 
Motor Club, is one of the best known citizens of Scranton and one of the 
most active clubmen and fraternal members in the county. He is a 
banker, and during the World War served on various military and con- 
scription boards. 

William A. Jensen was born in Beach Lake, Wayne County, Dec. 6, 
1879, of German-Danish parentage. His father was Louis Jensen, a 
native of Copenhagen, Denmark, a cabinet-maker, who died in 1881, and 
his mother was Anna M. (Lehman) Jensen, who was born in Hamburg, 
Germany, and died in 1913. He began his education in the public schools 
at Beach Lake and continued it in the Waymart Normal School, Lowell’s 
Business College, at Binghamton, and finished with special courses in 
the International Correspondence Schools in Scranton. For two years 
following his education he taught school in Wayne County, and then for 
a short time was an instructor in the International Correspondence 
Schools for one year. In the Spring of 1905 he became stenographer to 
the purchasing agent of the Delaware & Hudson Railway Co. at Scranton 
and finally to private secretary to G. G. May, general secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. For seven years he was, first, credit 
manager for the Weeks Hardware Company, in Scranton, and later travel- 
ing salesman for the same firm. On March 15, 1918, he was appointed 
secretary of the Lackawanna Motor Club, in which position he has been 
instrumental in increasing the membership from 465 to 10,000, an un- 
precedented growth of an individual club. 

Mr. Jensen is a director of the Central State Bank of Dalton, Pa., and 
of the Abington Hills Country Club. He is a Republican in polities; and’ 
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fraternally is a member of the Masonic Order, being Past Worshipful 
Master of Factoryville Lodge, No. 341, Free and Accepted Masons, also 
a member of the Coeur de Lion Commandery and Irem Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He is also a member of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, the Kiwanis Club, of Scranton, 
the Scranton Chamber of Commerce, in addition to the Lackawanna Motor 
Club. His church is the Methodist, of Dalton, Pa. 

Mr. Jensen married on Nov. 1, 1905, Anna G. Rhodes, of Lackawaxen, 
Pa. She was the daughter of William and Susan (Gordon) Rhodes. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jensen have four children: 1. Gordon L., born in 1907. 2. Har- 
riet R., born in 1909. 3. Richard E., born in 1913. 4. Robert, born in 
1916. 


Charles Berge Little—As a trial lawyer and also as a counselor, 
Charles B. Little is rated as one of the capable and efficient members of 
the legal profession in Lackawanna County, having been in continuous 
practice for more than thirty years. During this period he has proved 
himself a sincere and devoted advocate of progress and community wel- 
fare. He was born at Tunkhannock, Wyoming County, Pa., Sept. 9, 1875, 
a son of Clarence A. and Georgia (Loderick) Little. His father who was 
a member of the law firm of W. E. & C. A. Little, located at Tunkhannock, 
died in 1902, and his mother in 1904, after moving to Scranton. The son, 
after graduating from the public schools, and studying law in his father’s 
office, where he had registered at the early age of 14, was admitted to the 
bar at April Term 1897, when he was 21 years of age. Mr. Little derives 
from a family of lawyers, beginning with Thomas Little, who emigrated 
from Devonshire, England to Plymouth Colony in 1630. Mr. Little’s 
grandfather and three of the latter’s brothers were lawyers, as likewise 
14 members of the immediate family in the last three generations. In- 
cluded in this list are the Hon. Ralph B. Little, former president Judge 
of Susquehanna County, and the Hon. Robert R. Little, former president 
Judge of Columbia County, Pa. 

Upon admission to the Bar, Mr. Little located at Scranton, and for 
a time was associated with the law firm of Patterson and Wilcox. He 
later became associated with the late George M. Watson, former City 
Solicitor. For seven years he was associated with the law firm of Wil- 
lard, Warren & Knapp, engaging largely in the preparation of trial and 
appeal briefs; but also doing considerable trial work. After withdrawing 
from that firm, he has carried on a general law practice under his own 
name, with offices in the Mears Building. 

For many years he served as a Director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, acting as its counsel, and was Chairman of its Legislative Bureau. 
In this capacity he assisted in drafting the first and subsequent proposed 
legislation dealing with the mine-cave evil, including the Koehler-Fowler 
Mine Cave Law. During the World War he served as a member of the 
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local Draft Board, and was also attorney for the Legal Advisory Board. 
He reecived the usual certificate from the United States Government in 
recognition of this special service. 

Mr. Little is the author of several legal essays and treatises, pub- 
lished in legal journals. One of his articles entitled “Preliminary Legal 
Training” was published and distributed by the Lackawanna Bar Asso- 
ciation. Other published articles include “Legal Questions Arising from 
Federal Control of Railroads’; “Subrogation Under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act”; “The Case of Illinois Central R. R. Co. vs. Behrens,” and 
“Distinction Between Defenses of Assumed Risk and Contributory Negli- 
gence.” Mr. Little is Director of the Lackawanna Bar Association. 

In 1926 Mr. Little was appointed City Solicitor of Scranton, in which 
office he is now serving. 

In politics Mr. Little is a Republican. Fraternally he is affiliated with 
the Peter Williamson Lodge, No. 323, Free and Accepted Masons; Lacka- 
wanna Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Scranton Council, Royal and Select 
Master Masons; Coeur de Lion Commandery, No. 17, Knights Templar, 
Keystone Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite; and is a member 
of the Irem Temple A. A. O. N. M. S. and the Tall Cedars of Lebanon; the 
Knights of Malta; and Green Ridge Lodge, No. 603, Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. Other associations are with the Scranton Country Club, 
Scranton Club (of which he is a Director), the Scranton Bicycle Club, the 
Masonic Club, the Club Atlantic, Spruks Camp Hunt Club, Sportsmen 
League, and United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Little married in 1905, Miss Clara M. Peck, daughter of J. Rus- 
sell and Harriet (Chittenden) Peck. Mr. Peck was late tax agent for the 
Delaware & Hudson Company. 


David Boies. Prominent among the leading and successful business 
men of Scranton is David Boies, who is president of the Racket-Brook 
Coal Company. He was born in this city, Sept. 29, 1881, and is the son 
of Col. Henry Martyn and Elizabeth L. (Dickson) Boies. 

Col. Henry Martyn Boies was born at Lee, in Berkshire County, Mass., 
Aug. 18, 1837, and died Dec. 12, 1903. He was the son of Joseph Milton 
Boies, who was born at Blandford, Mass., April 20, 1809. His mother, 
Electa Caroline (Laflin) Boies, was born at Southwick, Mass., April 13, 
1811. He was a just, generous, public spirited, patriotic, and conscientious 
citizen, a man of positive convictions, who did not hesitate to express his 
opinions. Through him came those forceful traits which distinguished 
the latter in his mature manhood. 

Col. Henry Martyn Boies was named. for Henry Martyn, the heroic 
missionary to India, whose biography had just been published about 
1837. He entered Yale College in 1855 and graduated in 1859. He 
received the most coveted class honor, the wooden spoon, which is 
awarded to the most popular and best loved member of the graduating 
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class. In 1865 Mr. Boies came to Scranton as a resident and member of 
the firm of Laflin, Boies & Tarck, of Saugerties, N. Y. In 1861 he had 
married Miss Emma Brainerd, a sister of Thomas Brainerd, one of his 
classmates, and the daughter of Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D., a Presby- 
terian minister of Philadelphia. To them were born three children: 
Mary, Carrington, and Henry, all of whom are deceased. His wife died 
shortly after the birth of the last child. 

Colonel Boies entered actively into the business of making powder. 
His firm purchased from the Raynors a small plant at Archbald, and 
erected another at Moosic, Pa. Business was successful and both plants 
became merged and were called the Moosic Powder Company, of which 
Mr. Boies served as president and general manager. The capital stock 
was $150,000 and was later increased to $300,000. Mr. Boies continued as 
head of this concern until it was taken over by the DuPont De Nemours 
Company of Pennsylvania. During this time Colonel Boies made a num- 
ber of inventions, one to make safe the handling of powder by miners at 
their work. He also invented the prepared cartridge to meet this danger. 
This invention came into extensive use all through the anthracite region. 
In 1872 he helped organize the Third National Bank and became one of 
the directors, which position he held for ten years. In 1883 he was made 
president of the Dickson Manufacturing Company, which position he 
held until 1887, when he retired. In 1871 at a gathering of friends at his 
home was born the Home of the Friendless idea, and Colonel Boies rented 
the first building for this purpose and assumed entire expense of it. From 
1869 until 1871 he was president of the Y. M. C. A. and was active and 
on the board of directors for many years. Under the leadership of Colonel 
Boies with the legal work of Edward B. Sturges and Cyrus W. Hartley 
as attorneys he forced the saloons to close on Sundays, causing 638 saloon 
owners to line up before the court and enter into the agreement. 

In 1874 Colonel Boies was a charter member in the organization of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, and was elected trustee, which office he 
held until his death. In 1877, during the riots he took an active part in 
organizing the Scranton city guards, of which he was made commanding 
officer with the rank of major. This was later made the 18th Regiment, 
Pennsylvania National Guard, of which he was made commandant, serv- 
ing from 1878 until 1883 with the rank of colonel. In 1886, largely 
through his efforts, the Y. M. C. A. was housed in its own building on 
Wyoming Avenue, where the Poli theatre now stands. He was one of 
the founders of the Hahnemann Hospital, which was erected in 1898, 
and he served as a member of the advisory board. It was also through 
his efforts that the present fine home of the Y. M. C. A. was erected in 
this city. In 1887 his persona] friend, Governor Beaver, appointed him 
a member of the State Board of Public Charities, and he served on this 
commission for three consecutive terms, from 1887 until 1902. Out of 
this service and experience came two books: Prisoners and Paupers, 
which was published in 1893; and Science of Penology, which was pub- 
lished in 1901. 
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Colonel Boies was married the second time on Feb. 17, 1870, to Miss 
Elizabeth L. Dickson, the daughter of Thomas Dickson. He was born at 
Leeds, England, March 26, 1824, and when his famliy came to this country 
they settled at the foot of Elk Mountain in Northern Pennsylvania. He 
obtained work by clerking in a store’and began his first business venture. 
In 1856 he was one of the founders of Dickson & Company, of Scranton. 
In 1862 the company was reorganized under the title of Dickson Manu- 
facturing Company, with Thomas Dickson as president and general man- 
ager. About 1859 he was appointed superintendent of the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company. In May, 1867, he resigned as president of the 
Dickson Manufacturing Company and devoted his entire time to the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company. In 1863 he assisted in organizing the 
First National Bank and two years later was one of the organizers of 
the Moosic Powder Company. In 1867 he was elected vice president of 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company and in 1869 was made president. 
He died July 31, 1884. 

By his second marriage Colonel Boies had the following children: 
Mary, died in infancy; Joseph Milton, born Aug. 8, 1873, died April 27, 
1898 ; Ethel Marvine; David, the subject of this sketch; and Helen Eliza- 
beth, who married J. J. Beldin. 

David Boies spent his boyhood in Scranton. He was graduated from 
Hotchkiss School of Lakeville, Conn., in 1900 and from Yale University 
in 1904. He began his business career with the engineering department 
of the Scranton Coal Company and in 1906 was elected president of the 
Spencer Heater Company. He was actively connected with this business 
until 1921, when it was sold to the Standard Heater Company of Williams- 
port, Pa. Mr. Boies has always been interested in the coal business and 
in 1916 was made president of the Racket-Brook Coal Company, to which 
he has devoted his entire time since 1921. He is also a director of the 
Scranton Trust Company and a director of the International Text Book 
Company. 

On Feb. 2, 1907, Mr. Boies was united in marriage with Miss Ethel 
May Conrad, the daughter of Pearson S. and May (Serrill) Conrad, 
natives of Wayne, Pa. Mr. Conrad now lives retired in Philadelphia. His 
wife is deceased. To Mr. and Mrs. Boies have been born three children: 
Elizabeth Dickson, attends Smith College; Mari B., attends Miss Walker’s 
School; and David, Jr., a student. 

Mr. Boies is a member of the Westminster Presbyterian Church and 
is president of the board of trustees. He is a member of the Yale Club 
of New York, the Graduate Club of New Haven, the Scroll and Key, the 
Alpha Delta Phi fraternity, the Racquet and Tennis Club of New York, 
the Waverly Country Club, the Scranton Club, and the Scranton Country 
Club. He is a director of Hahnemann Hospital. During the World War 
Mr. Boies served on the State Committee of National Defense. From 
1905 until 1910 he was a member of Company F, 13th Regiment, Penn- 
sylvania National Guard, and held the rank of captain. 
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Rhys Powell, superintendent of schools in Scranton, is widely known 
among the successful educators of Lackawanna County. He was born in 
this city, where he received his early education. He attended Schools 
No. 18 and No. 14 and was graduated from the Scranton High School in 
1902. He then attended Brown University at Providence, R. I., and 
after his graduation was appointed professor of science and mathematics 
at Rutgers Preparatory College, New Brunswick, N. J. Later, he was 
made instructor in the same subjects at Mt. Pleasant Military Academy, 
Ossining, N. Y. 

Mr. Powell was appointed instructor at the Technical School in Scran- 
ton in 1908 and three years later was made head of the department of 
science. In 1914 he was chosen as principal of the Technical Evening 
High School and later served as night school superintendent and head of 
the science classes during the day. 

In 1922 Mr. Powell was appointed superintendent of the Scranton 
Public Schools and on April 12, 1926, he was reelected to that office for a 
period of four years. . 

During his entire school career, Mr. Powell was a leading figure in 
the athletic world, coaching many successful school teams in this city. 
He was a member of the Pennsylvania State Athletic Council for several 
years and was one of a committee that drew up the rules of the Pennsyl- 
vania Athletic Association. 

Mr. Powell was also one of the organizers of the Mathematics & 
Science Teachers Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania and has 
served as president of the organization. During the years of 1925 to 
1926 Mr. Powell was vice president of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. He is also one of the directors of the Kiwanis Club, of 
Scranton; trustee of the Community Chest; member of Hyde Park, No. 
339, F. & A. M.; Keystone Consistory Scottish Rite Masonry Irem Tem- 
ple, Order of the Mystic Shrine. Mr. Powell is an elder in the Ebenezer 
Presbyterian Church at West Scranton. -He is a member of the Silurian 
I. O. O. F., Scranton, Pa. He has an extensive acquaintance throughout 
the community and is an excellent citizen. 


Michael J. McHugh, ex-chief of police of Scranton, now engaged in 
the real estate and insurance business, is one of the well known and 
highly respected citizens of Scranton. He is a son of Thomas McHugh, 
who was born in County Mayo, Ireland, and died in 1891, and of Catherine 
McHugh, also of County Mayo. Thomas McHugh was in the mining indus- 
try and was killed in a mine disaster. é 

Michael J. McHugh was born July 28, 1880, at Scranton, and received 
his preliminary education in the public schools of his birthplace. He 
then attended the night school at St. Thomas’ College, in Scranton, and 
during his four-year term there he gained considerable local fame as 
captain and tackle for the football team and he was chosen as all-scholastic 
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tackle of Lackawanna County. Meantime, also as a boy of eight years, 
he went to work in the mines, his father having lost his life in a mine 
disaster, so the necessity fell upon the son to assist in the support of the 
family. Later, he was employed by the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, and so continued for f8 years, in the signal department of 
the railroad. He was made chief of police in 1922, being appointed to 
that office by Mayor Durkin. While he was in office, several innovations 
and important improvements were put into effect, notably the light signal 
system, which controls traffic in the downtown area; there are now 11 
locations of the overhead signal stations, with contemplated expansion 
in the near future. 

Mr. McHugh was elected to the executive committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police in 1923, and was also an executive 
of the Pennsylvania Chief of Police Association. He resigned Jan. 1, 
1926. Mr. McHugh then formed a partnership with Dr. Harry Pugh in 
the real estate and insurance business, with offices at 213 Miller Building, 
Scranton. 

In March, 1926, he was appointed by Judge E. E. Newcombe a 
member of the Scranton poor district to represent the old Hyde Park 
Boro including wards fourth, fifth, sixth, fourteen, fifteen and eighteen, 
which position he now holds. In 1925 Mr. McHugh, was a democratic 
candidate for mayor and lost by 109 votes. 

Mr. McHugh is a Democrat in politics. His fraternal affiliations are 
those of Lodge No. 123, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; the 
Knights of Columbus; the Eagles; the Irish-American Society of Lacka- 
wanna County, of which he served as president for 1925-26; a member 
of the Young Men’s Institute; president of the Equity Club; and he has 
been a delegate to all conventions. He is a communicant of St. Patrick’s 
Catholic Church. 


Edgar A. Jones, who was born at Scranton, has been a prominent 
figure in the bar and in the financial and civic affairs of that city for the 
past twenty-five years. He was born at Scranton, Feb. 16, 1878, son of 
D. M. and Anne Elizabeth (Williams) Jones. His father, a native of 
Wales, was in the real estate business at Scranton, and died in 1896. 
His mother was born at Pittston, Pa., and died in 1907. 

Edgar A. Jones was reared in Scranton and attended public schools 
there. He was graduated from Yale University with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in the class of 1902. He studied law in the office of D. 
J. Davis, former lieutenant-governor of Pennsylvania, and was admitted 
to the bar in the September term of 1903. At that time he engaged in 
practice in Scranton under his own name, and his abilities have brought 
him rank among the most successful members of the Lackawanna County 
bar. He has handled a general law practice, but all of his time in recent 
years has been taken up with corporate and financial affairs. In’ 1912 
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he became attorney and general counsel for the Lackawanna Trust Com- 
pany at Scranton, and in 1915 assumed similar duties for the First 
National Bank at Scranton. He still holds these positions, being vice- 
president of the Scranton Lackawanna Trust Company. He is also a 
director of the firm of Sprague & Henwood. 

Mr. Jones has served as collector of Poor taxes. For four years he 
was in the 13th Regiment of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, with 
the rank of commissary sergeant and second lieutenant, and during the 
World War was active in the war savings stamp campaign. Since 1910 
he has served as treasurer of the West Side Hospital. He is a Republican 
in politics; is Past Master of Hyde Park Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons ; 
a member of the Lackawanna Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Scranton 
Council, Royal and Select Masters; Coeur de Lion Commandery, Knights 
Templar; Irem Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; 
the Tall Cedars of Lebanon, and the Knights of Pythias. He has member- 
ship in the Scranton Club, the Craftsmen’s Club, and is a member and 
teacher of the Bible Class of the Washburn Presbyterian Church. | 

Mr. Jones married, in 1911, Mary Edwards, daughter of a dis- 
tinguished figure in the Lackawanna bar, the President Judge of Lacka- 
wanna County, Henry M. Edwards and his wife, Jennie (Richards) 
Edwards. Mr. and Mrs. Jones have two daughters: Mary Elizabeth, born 
in 1915; and Jane Anne, born in 1918. 


Michael Francis Sando has served as president judge of the Orphans’ 
Court of Lackawanna County since 1903. He was born in this city, 
May 8, 1863, and is the son of Joseph W. and Mary (Grogan) Sando. 

Joseph W. Sando, deceased, was a well known citizen of Scranton. 
He was born in Schuylkill County, Pa., Dec. 2, 1835. In early youth he 
worked in a sawmill in Schuylkill County and later learned the machin- 
ist’s trade with the Orchard Iron Works of Pottsville, Pa. In August, 
1859, he removed to Scranton, where he was employed by the Dickson 
Manufacturing Company as a journeyman until 1872. He was then pro- 
moted to foreman of the machinery department, and held that position 
for 26 years. In July, 1898, Mr. Sando retired from active business. He 
died in this city, Feb. 13, 1926, and his wife, who was born in Ireland, 
May 26, 1837, died July 30, 1903. Mr. and Mrs. Sando had two sons: 
Michael Francis, the subject of this sketch; and Will J., who lives at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who for three terms was vice-president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and is at present consulting mechani- 
cal engineer for the Sanitary District of Chicago. 

Michael Francis Sando spent his boyhood in Scranton, and received 
his education in the public schools, from which he was graduated in 1879. 
He then studied law under the preceptorship of W. H. Gearhart, a lead- 
ing attorney of this city, and in 1883 was admitted to the Lackawanna 
County Bar. Judge Sando has been elected to the office of judge of the 
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Orphans’ Court of Lackawanna County for three successive terms of ten 
years each, and has filled this responsible office in a highly satisfactory 
and efficient manner. 

On July 30, 1885, Judge Sando was united in marriage with Miss 
Anna L. Blair, of Albany, N. Y., who died Sept. 26, 1914. She was the 
daughter of David S. and Eleanor (Morton) Blair, the former a native of 
Scotland the latter of England. Both Mr. and Mrs. Blair are deceased. 
To Michael Francis and Anna L. (Blair) Sando three sons were born: 
Joseph B., who was graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1908, and he is now identified with the American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, as chief engineer of the develop- 
ment department; William R., died in infancy; and Francis B. was grad- 
uated from Cornell University in 1918, and is now in business in the City 
of New York as a consulting engineer. He lives at Cranford, N. J. Both 
sons of Judge Sando are veterans of the World war. 

On Feb. 7, 1916, Judge Sando was married to Mrs. Mary E. Lowe, of 
Brookline, Mass., who was born June 28, 1874, the daughter of Col. James 
Dammers. 

Judge Sando is a member of St. Peter’s Cathedral, and is affiliated 
with the Knights of Columbus, Elks, Scranton Club and Montrose Coun- 
try Club. He has always been a Democrat and in 1888 was elected to the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives, and served as a member of the 
Committee on Rules, also Appropriations, Judiciary, General, and Munici- 
pal Corporations. He was a member of the committee on organization 
of the Community Chest of Scranton and served for one term as director; 
is a director of the Lackawanna Branch of the Pennsylvania Association 
of the Blind. 


Henry Manning Dunham is a leader in the financial circles of Scran- 
ton, Pa., with offices at 530 Spruce Street, where, in partnership with Roy 
Voris, he carries on the business of investment banker and securities 
salesman, in association with Eastman, Dillon & Co. of New York. 

Mr. Dunham was born in Norwich, N. Y., on Oct. 25, 1892, his par- 
ents being George T. and Carrie (Manning) Dunham, of Norwich; his 
father was a banker. The education of Henry M. Dunham was obtained 
first in the public schools of Norwich and Scranton, Pa., and afterwards 
at Williams College, from which, however, he did not graduate. In 191s 
Henry M. became a clerk in the People’s Savings and Dime Bank of Scran- 
ton, where he remained for four years. Next he was a salesman for 
Reilly, Brock & Company, of Philadelphia. It was in 1918 when he, with 
Mr. Voris, opened the offices in Spruce Street and began an independent 
business career, which continues with increasing prosperity. 

Mr. Dunham has a large circle of acquaintances among Pennsylvania 
business men, and is respected for his integrity, activity and enterprise. 
He is a Republican in politics, a Presbyterian in religion, and a member 
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of the following organizations: Scranton Club, Scranton Country Club, 
Norwich Club of Norwich, N. Y., Scranton Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Williams Club of New York. 

Mr. Dunham was married, in 1914, at Scranton, Pa., to Gladys Marsh, 
and there are two children of this union: Henry, Jr., born in 1916; and 
Julia, born in 1918. 


Arja Adair, who is connected with the Adair Motor Company, is 
among the prominent and successful business men of Scranton. He was 
born at Olyphant, Pa., April 30, 1887, and is the son of William and 
Matilda (Davis) Adair. 

William Adair, deceased, was a substantial citizen of Lackawanna 
County. He was born at Des Moines, Ia., in 1862, and died in 1904. He 
is buried at Olyphant. Mr. Adair came to this section of Pennsylvania 
about 1880 and was a well known contractor of Olyphant. He was a Re- 
publican, and affiliated with the Masonic Lodge. His widow, a native of 
Olyphant, resides in Scranton. Seven children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Adair, as follows: Elmer D., an attorney, lives in Scranton; Arja, 
the subject of this sketch; Chester W., connected with the Internal Reve- 
nue Department, Washington; Gerwin D., lives at Kingston, Pa., where 
he is vice-president of the Keystone Ice Cream Company, and he is a vet- 
eran of the World War, having served in France as a captain in the First 
Division, “Pershing’s Own,” and was decorated for bravery; Earl W., who 
is connected with the Adair Motor Company, Scranton, also a World War 
veteran, having served in France as a first lieutenant with the 28th Divi- 
sion; Robert D., attends Colgate University; and Elizabeth, a teacher in 
the Wilkes-Barre High School. 

Arja Adair was reared and educated at Olyphant and attended Key- 
stone Academy in 1904-07. He was associated with the Nay Aug Lum- 
ber Company as an estimator until 1920, at which time he became inter- 
ested in the automobile business, in partnership with his brother, Earl. 
They purchased the Ford Automobile Agency from D. S. Price, and they 
are the proprietors of the oldest Ford dealership in the city. Their attrac- 
tive salesroom and service station is located on Seventh Avenue and oc- 
cupies 15,000 square feet of floor space. Approximately 26 men are em- 
ployed by the company. 

In 1917, Mr. Adair was married to Miss Anna E. Robinson, the 
daughter of Philip and Anna (DeMuth) Robinson, of Scranton. Mr. 
Robinson is deceased and his widow resides in this city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adair have two children, Arja Philip, Jr., and Anna Clare. 

Mr. Adair has always been a Republican. He is a member of the 
Masonic Lodge and its bodies, Irem Country Club, Y. M. C. A., Chamber 
of Commerce, and Scranton Liederkrantz. He is identified with the Lack- 
awanna Motor Club, Pennsylvania Automobile Association, West Side 
Business Men’s Association, and is a director of the Scranton Motor 
Trades Association. 
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Arthur G. Davis, as a leading figure in the graphic arts in Scranton, 
Pa., is bearing a broadly noteworthy part in present-day progress for he 
is meeting the demands of a very extensive group of business and pro- 
fessional people. Holding the highest ideals and applying to his work 
constructive ability as well as excellent training, Mr. Davis is making 
his enterprise one of definite significance to the people and is counted 
among the useful and outstanding citizens of today. He is a son of Wil- 
liam W. and Kate (Beck) Davis. 

William W. Davis was born in Lansford, Pa. At the age of two years 
he came to Scranton with his parents, and the 60 years of his residence 
here were spent within a radius of two blocks of the present family 
residence. He was identified with newspaper activities in early life. He 
developed the “Scranton Tribune’s” printing plant and was later general 
manager of the Tribune. He resigned in 1903 to establish his own print- 
ing business. Mr. Davis, familiarly known as “W. W.”, was one of the 
best known figures in Scranton’s business and political life. He belonged 
to a group of Welsh-American citizens who took a deep interest in the 
development of Scranton. He was active in the Republican party, and 
represented the 14th District on the old school board, which consisted of 
21 members. He was the first controller elected on a Republican ticket in 
that ward. In 1910 he was one of five councilmen appointed by Governor 
John K. Tener to succeed the old style bicameral council. He was a mem- 
ber of the Welsh Philosophical Society (later the Independent Order of 
Ivorites) ; one of the organizers of Lackawanna Council, No. 1133, Royal 
Arcanum, and a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Davis 
died July 15, 1915, and is buried at Forest Hill Cemetery. His wife, a 
native of Hawley, Pa., died Nov. 28, 1923. They were the parents of six 
children: Kate, at home; Howard was business manager for the W. R. 
Hearst newspapers of New York for a number of years and is now gen- 
eral manager for the New York Herald-Tribune in New York City; Walter 
D., Scranton; Arthur G., the subject of this sketch; Lester T., Scranton; 
and Harold, of New York City, where he is salesmanager for Potter & Co. 
of New York. 

Arthur G. Davis was born in Scranton, Jan. 21, 1883. His education 
was begun in the public schools of this city, and later attending business 
college, he gained a comprehensive theoretical preparation for his life- 
work, then learned the printer’s trade in association with his father. Re- 
maining with the firm permanently, Mr. Davis rose to executive responsi- 
bility, and the Davis Brothers are now associated in the interest. 

The Davis Printing Company was founded by W. W. Davis in 1905, 
the first location having been at the corner of Lackawanna and Washing- 
ton avenues. They later removed to Dix Court, then in April, 1914, took 
up their present location at No. 421 Linden Street. In 1909 the concern 
incorporated, the founder then turning over much of the responsibility to 
his sons, who succeeded to the business after his death, which occurred 
July 15, 1917. The personnel of the company is now Arthur G. Davis, 
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president; Howard Davis, vice-president; and Walter B. Davis, secretary 
and treasurer. The concern handles commercial printing of every kind— 
catalogue and book work, also legal documents. They have had a prosperous 
growth from the beginning and now employ about 20 hands, occupying one 
entire floor of a large building. With thoroughly up-to-date machinery 
and equipment, they comprise one of the oldest and one of the most impor- 
tant business concerns of this kind in Scranton. As a leading figure in 
this organization, Mr. Davis is prominent in civic affairs, and politically 
supports the Republican party. He was at one time director of public 
safety of the city of Scranton and served as poor tax collector for 1925 
and 1926. During the World war he was a leading figure in the various 
home activities of the period, particularly in Liberty Loan work. Frater- 
nally he is a member of Peter Williamson Lodge, No. 323, Free and 
Accepted Masons; the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, Lodge 
No. 123; and his clubs are the Scranton and the Craftsman’s. He is also 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce, and attends the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Walter B. Davis, secretary and treasurer of this concern, was born in 
Scranton, Oct. 20, 1880, and was also educated in the local public and 
high schools. He is one of the foremost figures in business advance in 
Seranton, and holds the esteem and confidence of all. 


David J. Reedy has been practicing before the bar for more than 30 
years, has served as solicitor for the Scranton Board of Education, has 
been assistant district attorney, and later district attorney in the city. 
Despite the fact that he belongs to the party that is in the minority in 
Pennsylvania, the Democratic, he has steadily forged ahead. As a gen- 
eral counsellor and practitioner he is held in high esteem. 

David J. Reedy was born in Scranton, Aug. 8, 1871. He was the son 
of John Reedy, who came from County Mayo, Ireland, and settled while 
still a young man in Scranton. John Reedy, who was for many years a 
merchant in Scranton, died on July 5, 1884. David J. Reedy’s mother 
was Hannah (O’Malley) Reedy, a native of Carbondale, Pa., who died 
on Dec. 22, 1928. F 

Mr. Reedy was educated in the public and parochial schoois of Scran- 
ton, in St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada, and in the University of 
Pennsylvania, taking a special course in the latter institution, from which 
he was graduated in 1892. He supplemented his academic training by 
reading and studying law in the office of Judge Smith, of Scranton, and 
in 1892 was admitted to the bar. He first became solicitor for the Scranton 
School Board, holding that position for many years. Then he was 
appointed assistant district attorney under Joseph O’Brien and succeeded 
Mr. O’Brien as district attorney and was in that office that year and in the 
following year. Since 1913 he has been devoting himself to general prac- 
tice, with offices in the Mears Building. He is a member of the B. P. O. 
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Elks, and of the Country Club of Scranton. He is a member of the con- 
gregation of St. Peter’s Cathedral of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Mr. Reedy married (first) Agnes C. Crossin, and (second) Agnes A. 
Grady, in Scranton, both wives having passed away. By his first mar- 
riage he has one daughter, Margaret Agnes, a graduate of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. She married B. F. Harding, and they reside in Scranton. One 
daughter has been born to this union, Mary Louise. To Mr. Reedy’s sec- 
ond marriage three children were born: David J., Jr., William J. and 
Helen A. . 


William G. Watkins. Along useful and eminently practical lines of 
business activity, William G. Watkins, of Scranton, is winning large and 
ever increasing success, for, as a member of the concern long known as 
the Taylor-Duryea Lumber Company and for some years president of the 
concern, Mr. Watkins is a leading figure in construction affairs in’ Lack- 
awanna County. The extensive activities of this concern, both in lumber 
distribution and in the contracting field, give its importance more than 
local significance, and Mr. Watkins, in his judicious administration of its 
affairs, is revealing his large ability and his progressive spirit. He is a 
son of Griffith T. Watkins, who was born in Wales, and died in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1893, after a useful but comparatively short career in the mining 
industry. The mother, Priscilla (Davies) Watkins, was also born in 
Wales, and she survived her husband for only about two years. 

William G. Watkins was born in Lackawanna County, June 5, 1876. 
Receiving his education in the public schools of this section, he early en- 
tered the business world, entering the employ of a prominent lumber con- 
cern about 1893. In 1901, Mr. Watkins entered upon his individual activi- 
ties as a member of the firm of Tubbs & Watkins, in which connection 
he was active for nine years. In 1910 he organized the present interest, 
and, with a small group of progressive associates, he has developed the 
enterprise to one of outstanding importance in this section. Under the 
title of the Taylor-Duryea Company, the concern maintains one plant at 
Taylor and the other at Duryea, and their activities include the retail 
distribution of lumber, also builders’ supplies and materials of every kind. 
They further handle contracting activities on a very considerable scale, 
specializing in the erection of frame dwelling houses. In fact, Mr. Wat- 
kins’ career has been largely contracting and building. Their operations 
have reached a point where they now unload an average of one car of 
lumber a day and employ some 75 people regularly; they execute com- 
missions in the building world throughout a radius of some 20 miles about 
Scranton. It is largely through the energy and initiative of Mr. Watkins 
that the concern has reached its present rank, and among all who are 
familiar with his activities he is recognized as a leading citizen. 

In the public affairs of Scranton, Mr. Watkins has long been deeply 
interested, and within recent years has been active also in county prog- 
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ress. In 1919 he was elected controller of Lackawanna County to suc- 
ceed Charles P. Savage, and Mr. Watkins’ reelection in 1923 was an excel- 
lent expression of the commendation of the people for his satisfactory 
service in the office. His present term expires in 1927. Mr. Watkins is a 
veteran of the Spanish-American war, having served in 1898, with the 
rank of corporal. During the World war he was commissioned first lieu- 
tenant and served with the 354th Labor Battalion. Fraternally, he is 
affiliated with Acacia Lodge, No. 579, Free and Accepted Masons; Knights 
Templar; Irem Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, Lodge No. 23; Elks Lodge; the Eagles; Knights of Pythias, Lodge 
No. 492, of which he is Past Chancellor; the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, of which he is Past Councillor; the Knights of 
Malta; and he is a member of the Craftman’s and Irem Temple Country 
clubs. His religious affiliation is with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of which he is a trustee of the official board. 

William G. Watkins married, in 1900, Emma Day, of Taylor, Pa., a 
daughter of David and Miriam Day. Mr. and Mrs. Watkins are the par- 


ents of three children: Burton E., born in 1901, and a graduate of Penn-— 


sylvania State College, A. B. 1923, and is now manager of the Duryea 
plant of the company; Millicent, born in 1908; and William G., Jr., born 
in 1911 and died Nov. 17, 1926. : 


Frank A. Gilroy, vice president and general manager of the Wood- 
lawn Farm Dairy Company, is a representative business man and excellent 
citizen of Scranton, where he has spent his entire life. He was born 
June 25, 1882, and is the son of Patrick H. and Mary A. (Finnerty) Gilroy. 

Patrick H. Gilroy, deceased, was a native of Scranton, and the son 
of Patrick Gilroy. Mr. Gilroy learned the carpenter trade and for many 
years was employed by the Delaware Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 
He later engaged in the grocery business and was the proprietor of a 
successful enterprise in West Scranton for years. He was living retired 
at the time of his death, May 1, 1925. His widow resides in Scranton. 
Mr. Gilroy was a life long member of St. Patrick’s Catholic Church and a 
highly esteemed member of the community. Mr. and Mrs. Patrick H. 
Gilroy had the following children: Frank A., the subject of this sketch; 
Mary, married Joseph R. Murphy, lives at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Margaret, 
known in religious life as Sister Lucretia, is head of the department of 
music at Marywood College, Scranton; Joseph G., lives at Scranton; Alice, 
married Thomas F. Ryan, lives at Scranton; P. J., lives at Scranton; and 
Clare, married Allen Crane, lives at Scranton. ; 

Frank A. Gilroy attended St. Patrick’s parochial school in Scranton 
and St. Thomas College. His first business connection was as clerk in 
the shop of Rose, the “Hatter,” at 223 Lackawanna Avenue, and after 
three years he organized the Royal Dairy Company at 529 Pleasant Street. 
Mr. Gilroy purchased milk from the farmers of Lackawanna County and 
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from the beginning was successful as a dairyman. He began on a small 
scale and in-1920, less than 20 years from the founding of the business, 
he operated ten delivery routes throughout the city. In 1920 Mr. Gilroy 
consolidated his business with the Woodlawn Farm Dairy Company, which 
was incorporated with the following officers: Harry J. Jones, president; 
Frank A. Gilroy, vice president and assistant general manager; T. B. 
Clark, treasurer; and H. B. Jones, secretary. The firm carried on busi- 
ness in Scranton and Wilkes-Barre and later established branches at 
Pittston, Avoca, Nanticoke, and Carbondale. On Jan. 1, 1926, this well 
known dairy firm merged with the United States Dairy Products Com- 
pany and Mr. Gilroy was made vice president and general manager. Milk 
is purchased from the 1,400 farms of Susquehanna, Wayne, Lackawanna, 
Luzerne, Bradford, Wyoming, and Montour counties, and the Woodlawn 
Farm Dairy Company ranks among the leading dairy organizations of the 
United States. 

In 1910 Mr. Gilroy was married to Miss Mae Mulcahy, the daughter 
of P. J. and Mary (Mitchell) Mulcahy, of Pittston, Pa. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Mulcahy are deceased and are buried at Pittston. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilroy have a son, Robert, born in December, 1921. 

Mr. Gilroy is a Democrat, a member of St. Patrick’s Catholic Church, 
and is affiliated with the Knights of Columbus, 4th degree, Irish American 
Society, and the Kiwanis Club. He is director of the Electric City Bank, 
president of the Scranton Association of Credit Men, and president of the 
West Side Business & Professional Club. Mr. Gilroy is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Scranton Club, Abington Hill Club and a director 
of West Side Hospital. Mr. Gilroy has always been a progressive busi- 
ness man and is ready at all times to support the best interests of the 
community. 





Charles F. Manness. In insurance advance Charles F. Manness, of 
Scranton, has won his way to a noteworthy position, his work in this 
vitally important and exacting realm giving to his name more than casual 
significance to people. Mr. Manness has been active in the present con-_ 
nection for 12 years, and in his wide experience and constructive efforts 
the people are realizing definite and permanent benefit. He is a son of 
Charles F. Manness, who was born in Scranton, Pa., and died in August, 
1887. He was identified with the steel industry during his active life- 
time. The mother, Ella J. (Pascoe) Manness, is a native of Philadelphia, 
and is still living. | 

Charles F. Manness was born in Scranton, Nov. 16, 1887. His edu- 
cation was begun in the local public schools, and he later, for some time, 
attended Phillips-Exeter Academy, at Exeter, N. H. In 1908, Mr. Man- 
ness entered the business world of Scranton, in the employ of the Title 
Guaranty and Surety Company, dealing in surety bonds, and continued 
thus active until November, 1911, when he went to California as resident 
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manager of their San Francisco branch. He fulfilled the duties of that 
office until May, 1913, when he accepted a position with the Royal Indem- 
nity Company of San Francisco, with which concern he was active until 
September of the following year. He then returned to Scranton and on 
Jan. 1, 1915, bought out the insurance business known as H. S. Keller 
Insurance Agency and Wayland and Bradbury, the first business being 
continued without change in name and the second becoming Manness & 
Bradbury, still continuing in this form. They deal in insurance, covering 
all forms, and their interests have steadily grown and extended until 
they now hold leading rank among executives in this general field in 
Scranton and vicinity. As a prominent business man of Scranton, Mr. 
Manness is universally known and esteemed in the city, and politically 
he supports the Republican party. His only public service, however, has 
been of a military nature. During the World war he served in the 28th 
Division, 107th Machine Gun Battalion, which unit saw active duty at the 
battles of Champaigne-Marne, Aisne-Marne, Oise-Aisne, and Meuse- 
Argonne, also a Heudicourt. He received his honorable discharge from 
the service with a rating of sergeant on May 22, 1919. Fraternally, Mr. 
Manness is a member of Lodge No. 123, Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, also a member of the Scranton Club. He attends the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Charles F. Manness married in May, 1913, Helen E. Simpson, of 
Scranton, daughter of John and Mary (Stewart) Simpson, her father a 
merchant, and the founder of the Cleland-Simpson Company. Mr. and 
Mrs. Manness have two children: Charles F., Jr., born Feb. 7, 1922; and 
Mary Stewart, born July 27, 1923. The family reside at 308 Clay Avenue, 
Scranton. 


C. S. Weolworth, who is chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
F. W. Woolworth Company, is a representative and well known business 
man of Scranton. He was born in Jefferson County, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1856. 

C. S. Woolworth was three years old when his family removed from 
Rodman to Great Bend, N. Y. He attended the public schools and spent 
his boyhood on his father’s farm. In October, 1878, he entered the em- 
ploy of Moore & Smith, dry goods dealers of Watertown, N. Y. Among 
the company’s eight or ten employees were Mr. Woolworth, his brother, 
Frank W. Woolworth, and Fred M. Kirby, who was later an officer in the 
F. W. Woolworth Company. C. S. Woolworth’s duty was to sweep out the 
store in the mornings and to keep up the fires. He worked from seven 
each morning until nine o’clock in the evening and his salary was four 
dollars per week. At this time Mr. Woolworth was 22 years of age. In 
January, 1879, he was sent to Copenhagen, N. Y., to assist in the man- 
agement of a branch store, opened for the purpose of disposing of old, 
shop-worn merchandise. In April of the same year the manager of the 
store resigned and Mr. Woolworth took charge of the business. In a 
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few months he was ordered to move the stock to another town, Morris- 
town, N. Y., where he displayed the same old merchandise. In the mean- 
time his brother, Frank W. Woolworth, had become interested in the five 
cent merchandise business and Mr. Woolworth went to Harrisburg, Pa., 
as manager of such a store there, it being one of the first types of this 
business in this section of the country. This store was known as the 
“Great Five Cent Store”, and Mr. Woolworth became known in the city 
as the “great five’. He spent about eight months in this city and then 
moved the stock to York, Pa., where a small store was opened in a very 
poor location. This venture was not successful and Mr. Woolworth then 
moved the stock to Lancaster, Pa., where a store had been in operation 
for about a year. In the fall of 1880 F. W. Woolworth opened a store in 
Scranton and C. S. Woolworth came here as manager. This store was 
located at 125 Penn Avenue. On Jan. 10, 1881, he formed a partnership 
with F. W. Woolworth, under the name of Woolworth Brothers, F. W. re- 
maining in Lancaster and C. S. in Scranton. A book in the possession of 
Mr. Woolworth shows the first day’s sales, which amounted to $13.27, 
which was considered a fairly good business for those days. The total 
sales for the first year amounted to $9,023.52. The store, in which two 
salesgirls were employed, was open daily from 7 a. m. to 9 p. m. The sec- 
ond year showed a considerable increase in profits. The brothers tried 
out various schemes, some of which proved successful and others failed 
utterly. In January, 1882, Mr. Woolworth bought out his brother’s in- 
terest and conducted the business alone. In January, 1884, the total 
assets of C.S. Woolworth amounted to $4,408. About this time Mr. Kirby 
became his partner and they opened another store in Wilkes-Barre under 
the firm name of Woolworth & F. M. Kirby. At the end of three years 
Mr. Kirby purchased Mr. Woolworth’s interests, and a few years later 
Mr. Woolworth opened at store at 317 Lackawanna Avenue, which was 
twice enlarged, and in 1922 a new and much larger store was opened at 
corner of Lackawanna and Washington avenues and is now occupied by 
the F. W. Woolworth Company. 

C. S. Woolworth opened his first branch store at Auburn, N. Y., about 
1891, and a little later another at Portland, Maine. Many others followed 
from that time until 1912 when Mr. Woolworth and five others engaged 
in the same type of business merged into the F. W. Woolworth Company. 
On June 14, 1919, Mr. Woolworth was made chairman of the Board of 
Directors and a member of the executive committee. 

Mr. C..S. Woolworth was married, June 2, 1886, to Anna E. Ryals, of 
Utica, N. Y. She died July 15, 1913, and is buried in Scranton, Pa. Chil- 
dren born to this union were: Ethel, wife of S. H. Huber, resides in 
Scranton; Fred E., Katonah, N. Y. ; and Richard, resides at Salem, N. Y. 

Mr. Woolworth is a member of Chamber of Commerce ; vice-president 
_ U.S. Lumber Co. and Mississippi Central Railroad Co. ; director First Na- 
tional Bank of Scranton, Pa., International Text Book Co., Scranton Gas 
and Water Co., Scranton-Lackawanna Trust Co.; trustee of Syracuse Uni- 
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versity, Scranton Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. He is a member of the 
advisory board of Johnson’s Manual Training School and director of the 
International Correspondence School. In politics he is a Republican and 
a member of the Methodist Church. He is a member of the Scranton 
Country Club, Union League, Hardware of New York, Everglade Gulf 
Stream, Palm Beach, Fla. His residence is at 520 Jefferson Avenue and 
his offices at 622 Scranton Life Building. 


John E. Bradley, who is widely known in Scranton as the general 
manager of The Scranton Times, is a member of one of the city’s most 
substantial and highly respected pioneer families. He was born in this 
city, Aug. 4, 1862, and is the son of Humphrey and Caroline (Barnett) 
Bradley. . 

Humphrey Bradley, deceased, was a prominent citizen of Scranton. 
He was born at Castlecomer, near Dublin, Ireland, in 1837, and received 
his education in his native land. He learned the shoe making trade and 
in 1857 emigrated to the United States and settled in Lackawanna County. 
The voyage from Ireland was made in a sailing vessel and required a pe- 
riod of three months. When the vessel arrived in New York harbor its 
supply: of food and water were almost exhausted. Mr. Bradley entered 
the employ of a Mr. Koehler, a pioneer boot maker of Scranton, who was 
the inventor of the Koehler last. Later, when Mr. Koehler moved his 
plant to New York, Mr. Bradley engaged in the boot business for him- 
self in Scranton, and made boots for many of the leading citizens of the 
city. He was later elected jury commissioner for Luzerne County and at 
the time of the division of Luzerne and Lackawanna counties Mr. Brad- 
ley resigned his position as he preferred to continue his residence in 
Scranton instead of moving to Wilkes-Barre. He was later appointed 
warden of the Lackawanna County Jail and served under the following 
sheriffs: Crippen, Lewis, Robinson, and Fahey. He resigned his position 
during the latter named administration. Mr. Bradley was a Democrat. 
His wife was born at Honesdale, Pa., and is also deceased. She and her 
husband are buried in Forest Hill Cemetery. To Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
were born seven children, as follows: William, deceased ; John E., the 
subject of this sketch; Robert, a druggist, lives at Pittsburgh; Humphrey, 
deceased; Kate, married H. M. Bass, lives at Scranton; Emma, married 
Harry D. Bell, lives in New York City; and Anna, the widow of Thomas 
D: Thomas, lives in Scranton. . 

John E. Bradley spent his boyhood in this city and attended. the 
public schools. In 1879 he went as an apprentice printer in the offices of 
the Sunday Free Press, and after completing his apprenticeship in 1884, 
he was made advertising manager under E. J. Lynett. Oct. 10, 1895, Mr. 
Bradley became advertising manager for the Scranton Times, at the 
time of the purchase of the paper by Mr. Lynett. He was soon made 
general manager and during his 48 years of service in the employ of E. J. 
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Lynett, Mr. Bradley has proven his honesty and capability. During this 
period of time the Scranton Times has become one of the leading news- 
papers between New York and Chicago. 

Nov. 4, 1885, Mr. Bradley was united in marriage with Miss Eliza- 
beth R. Evans, the daughter of the late Reese T. and Mary (Evans) 
Evans. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley have a son, Humphrey E., who is assistant 
advertising manager of the Scranton Times. He married Miss Helen 
Finn, and they have two children, John E., and Carolyn. Mrs. Elizabeth 
R. Bradley died July 17, 1923, and is buried in the Forest Hill Cemetery. 
Mr. Bradley is a Democrat, a 32nd degree Mason, a member of the Con- 
sistory and Knights Templar, and also belongs to the Irem Temple, 
Wilkes-Barre, Irem Country Club, Wilkes-Barre, Elks lodge, Liederkranz 
Society of Scranton,.and the Scranton Club. He is also a director of the 
West Side Hospital. 


Frederick Joseph Platt. One of the leading executives of Scranton 
and the territory in its region is Frederick Joseph Platt, who descended 
from an old family, the generations preceding him being among the build- 
ers of that city in a sense of development. 

Frederick Joseph Platt, eldest son of Joseph Curtis (2) and Kather- 
line Judd (Jones) Platt, and grandson of Joseph Curtis (1) Platt, was born 
at Franklin Furnace, N. J., July 21, 1871. In 1875 he removed to Water- 
ford, N. Y., with his parents, where he attended school. He was pre- 
pared for college at the Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N. Y. He 
entered Cornell University, pursuing the full mechanical and electrical 
engineering course and was graduated with the degree of Mechanical 
Engineer in the class of 1892, his degree including mastery of electricity. 
He located in Scranton where he attained eminence as an electrical and 
mechanical engineer. The year of his graduation he entered the employ 
of the Wightman Electrical Manufacturing Company, builders of street 
railway motors, at Scranton. This company later went out of business, 
and Mr. Platt followed his profession as engineer with various coal com- 
panies until 1894, when he organized the Scranton Electric Construction 
Company and became its manager. The purpose of the company is the 
manufacture and selling of electric appliances, apparatus and supplies for 
use in the anthracite regions, specializing in electric drills, locomotives, 
hoists, pumps and switchboards. The company also acts in the capacity 
of consulting engineers, and does a general electrical contracting business. 
In the anthracite coal fields it is the representativee of the General Electric 
Company of Schenectady, N. Y. In its line this Scranton Company is 
the largest in the eastern States, whence it draws largely its volume of 
“business, which has been steadily increasing from year to year. 

The Scranton Electric Construction Company now gives employment 
to more than 75 hands. The first president of the company was William 
T. Smith, who was succeeded by O. S. Johnson, and his successor was 
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Mr. Platt, who assumed that office about 1914. The company’s main 
office is in the Connell Building, Scranton, and its factory is in Dix Court 
in that city. In the little more than 12 years that have elapsed since Mr. 
Platt became president the company has enjoyed an almost unbroken 
period of prosperity, and its good will has been increased many fold. 

Mr. Platt has the distinction of having developed the electric light 
and power properties in Susquehanna County, which supply light and 
power to Susquehanna, Hallstead, Great Bend, New Milford, Montrose, 
and other towns of the region. He is past president of the Keystone 
Utilities Company, a director in the First National Bank, the Scranton- 
Lackawanna Trust Company, the Glen Alden Coal Company, and the 
Scranton Young Men’s Christian Association. He is a member of the 
Scranton Chamber of Commerce, the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, the Engineers’ Club, the Cornell Club of New York, the Scranton 
Club, the Scranton Country Club, the Rotary Club of Scranton, and the 
Madison Country Club of Madison, Conn. He is a trustee of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Scranton and secretary of its board, anda trus- 
tee of the Scranton Young Women’s Association. His college fraternity 
is the Kappa Alpha, and in politics he is a Republican. 

* Mr. Platt married on June 21, 1895, Jessie G. Blair, daughter of 
Austin B. and Emma (Gay) Blair, of Scranton. They have three sons: 
1. Joseph Curtis (3), educated at the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., and at 
Cornell and Princeton universities, taking an electrical engineering course 
at the former university and a science course at the latter. 2. Austin 
Blair, educated at the Hill School, with the electrical engineering course 
at Cornell University. 3. Frederick J., Jr., educated at the Scranton High 
School and the Hill School at Pottstown, Pa. Mr. and Mrs. Platt have 
their residence at 610 Webster Avenue, Scranton. 


Hon. Patrick F. Calpin, former state senator from Pennsylvania, is 
a representative and influential citizen of Scranton. He was born in this 
city, March 25, 1872, and is the son of Patrick M. and Mary (Conway) 
Calpin. 

Patrick M. Calpin was born in Ireland and came to this country in 
1865. He settled in Scranton in the Sixth Ward, and spent the remainder 
of his life in this city. Mr. Calpin was interested in mining and met an 
accidental death in the mines in 1881. He was active in local politics and 
served as assessor of the Sixth Ward in 1880. His wife was also a native 
of Ireland. She died in 1902. To Mr. and Mrs. Calpin five children were 
born: Kate, married John Flinn; Patrick F., the subject of this sketch; 
James A.; Margaret, married M. J. Noone; and Thomas F. 

Patrick F. Calpin spent his boyhood in Scranton and received his 
education in the public schools. He also attended Wood’s Business Col- 
lege and at an early age went to work in the mines. In 1890 he became 
an apprentice carpenter and four years later engaged in the contracting 
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business as a builder. He continued in this line of work until 1914, when 
he entered the real estate business with offices in the Miller Building. 

_In 1898 Mr. Calpin was elected a member of the common council of 
Scranton and in 1900 reelected and again in 1902. He served as presi- 
dent of the council in 1900 and 1901. In 1902 he was nominated on the 
Democratic ticket to succeed the late Senator Vaughan, Republican, who 
was elected in 1894 by a majority of nearly 4,000 votes and again in 1898 
by a majority of 3,400 votes. Against these tremendous odds Mr. Calpin 
was elected on the Democratic ticket by a majority of 4,172, which was a 
great tribute to his personality and character. He served in the sessions 
of 1903, 1904, 1905, 1906, and in July, 1906, was nominated on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for sheriff of Lackawanna County. He filled this office until 
1909. Mr. Calpin was the candidate for Congress on the Democratic 
ticket but was defeated. 

On Jan. 22, 1902, Mr. Calpin was united in marriage with Miss Jennie 
Clark, the daughter of Miles and Mary (Conway) Clark, of Scranton. 
They have no children. 

Mr. Calpin is affiliated with the Elk and Eagle lodges and belongs to 
the Scranton Chamber of Commerce. He is also a director of the Key- 
stone National Bank. 


George Dickson Kays, who is representative of the State Workmen’s 
Insurance Fund, Third District, in the state of Pennsylvania, is a veteran 
of the World war and a leading citizen of Scranton. He was born in this 
city, July 29, 1888, and is the son of Martin R. and Mary F. (Fordham) 
Kays. 

Martin R. Kays, deceased, was a prominent attorney for many years. 
He was born near Chinchilla, Pa., in 1858 and died in 1891. Mr. Kays 
was educated in the schools of Luzerne County, Pa., and was graduated 
from the College of Law, Columbia University, New York City. He then 
began the practice of law in Scranton after his admission to the bar of 
Lackawanna County. He was an elder of the Presbyterian Church. His 
wife, who was born near Providence, Pa., in 1859, died March 8, 1927. 
Both are buried in Forest Hill Cemetery. Mr. and Mrs. Kays had four 
children: George Dickson, the subject of this sketch; Isabel R. lives at 
Scranton; and two children died in infancy. 

George Dickson Kays received his education in the public schools of 
_Scranton and is a graduate of St. John’s Military School in New York. 
He then entered the employ of the Roydhouse Arey Company as a time- 
keeper and the following year left Scranton and went to Baltimore, Md., 
where he was a salesman for the Baltimore branch of the Washburn- 
Crosby Milling Company. In 1910 he returned to Scranton and was in- 
terested in the sale of Willys Knight and Overland automobiles for the 
next seven years. He then volunteered for service in the World war and 
attended the Second Officers Training School at Fort Niagara, N. Y., 
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where he received the commission of captain in the infantry. He was 
assigned to the First Regiment, Air Service, Mechanic’s Camp at Han- 
cock, Ga., and was later sent to France with this outfit and attached to 
the French Army throughout the remainder of the war period. He was 
discharged in November, 1919, and then engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness with the Aetna Insurance Company. In May, 1924, he was appointed 
representative of the State Workmen’s Insurance Fund, Third District, 
and has offices in the Union National Bank Building. 

In 1913 Mr. Kays was united in marriage with Miss Elizabeth Crip- 
pen, the daughter of Martin and Emma (Dearie) Crippen, natives of 
Olyphant, Pa. They are now residents of Scranton, where Mr. Crippen 
is claim adjuster for this division of the Delaware Hudson Railroad. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kays have a daughter, Elizabeth Dickson. 

Mr. Kays is a Republican, a member of the Presbyterian Church, and 
belongs to the American Legion, Green Ridge Club, and Chamber of Com- 
merce. He also belongs to La Societe des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux, 
Voiture No. 2. 


James J. Scott, who is president of Clark & Scott Company, Inc., has 
been a prominent business man of Scranton for many years. He was 
born ‘in New York City, March 9, 1869, and is the son of John and Mary 
(Hackett) Scott. 

John Scott, deceased, was widely known as the founder of the firm of 
Clark & Scott, leaders in the tobacco industry for more than 67 years. Mr. 
Scott was born in Ireland and emigrated to the United States with his par- 
ents in 1852, settling at Albany, N. Y. Ten years later he occupied a re- 
sponsible position with Payne & Sons, tobacconists of Albany, now Mc- 
Keown & Sons. At that time Goodhand Clark, destined to become a leader 
in the tobacco trade, was active head of the business, and young Scott 
served under him. Mr. Clark subsequently came to Scranton and in 1873 
the well known firm of Clark & Snover came into existence. In the mean- 
time John Scott had acquired an undisputed mastery of the secrets of the 
blending and manufacturing of tobacco, and had become superintendent 
of Lorillard & Company, New York. He was widely recognized in the 
trade throughout the United States as one of its foremost tobacco men. 
Upon the formation of the Clark & Snover Company, Mr. Scott’s services 
were secured as superintendent of this large concern, whose successor be- 
came the formidable antagonist of his son, James J. Scott, founder and 
builder of the Clark & Scott Company. : 

The first package of the Clark & Snover stripped smoking and chewing 
tobacco was prepared and offered to the trade by John Scott in 1873. For 
22 years James J. Scott, worthy son of an honorable father, shared with his 
sire the responsibilities of the manufacture of this rapidly growing and 
widely known concern. These were years of preparation, during which 
the intimacy between the famous master of tobacco blending and his son 
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grew closer and closer, forming one of the most beautiful object lessons 
in local commercial history. The sons became ripe in leadership and there- 
fore, in March, 1898, the firm of Clark & Scott came into existence, con- 
sisting of James J. Scott, Willing J. Scott, a brother, also Walter E. Scott, 
another brother, and Michael E. Clark. From the moment of its birth, 
the firm prospered. Factory and offices were opened at 1412 Penn Avenue, 
Scranton, with one cutting machine and 15 employees, and their first 
product was marketed in May, 1898, as “Clark & Scott’s Stripped Smoking 
and Chewing Tobacco.” In the same year the name was changed to 
“Scott’s Best Stripped Smoking & Chewing Tobacco.” It has always main- 
tained its excellence and has become the leading brand of combined smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco in the mining and manufacturing sections of the 
country, and is sold and demanded in large quantities in every section of 
the United States. 

In 1900 the Clark & Scott firm acquired by purchase the Leonard To- 
bacco Company of Scranton, and the Clock Tobacco Company, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., later of Hazelton, Pa., thereby greatly enlarging its busi- 
ness and securing control _of certain well known brands of tobacco widely 
distributed in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The growing 
demand for their various products and the greatly increased volume of 
their business, with consequent prosperity, enabled the firm in 1915 to 
purchase outright the Campbell Tobacco Company, Newark, N. J., one of 
the very oldest tobacco concerns of America, with a proud history of over 
100 years in existence behind it and a trade in New York, New J ersey, and 
Pennsylvania, wHich was well established and recognized. In this acquisi- 
tion the Clark & Scott firm became the owners of some 30 popular brands 
of tobacco, including Campbell’s Kentucky, Campbell Boka, Campbell Cav- 
endish, etc. In 1927 they secured by purchase outright the entire busi- 
ness of Clark & Snover Company, of Scranton, giving them the control of 
the original ideas inculcated by their father and brother in 1873, and there- 
by securing the brands of C. & S. stripped smoking, Yellow Daisy, and 
many others. Combining all of these large factories with its own at Scran- 
ton the company at present manufactures and sells all over the United 
States 75 different brands of tobacco, with a yearly output of over one 
million packages. Its present factory is equipped with the latest improved 
machinery and employs upwards of one hundred persons. In 1917 the co- 
partnership became a Pennsylvania corporation, with its principal offices 
and factory at 722-4-6 West Lackawanna Avenue. The officers are: James 
J. Scott, president; M. A. Crolly, vice president; and Walter E. Scott, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The first union tobacco factory in the United States, affiliated under 
the Federation of Labor, was that of the Clark & Scott firm in 1898. Ken- 
tucky burley tobacco principally is used in the manufacture of its products. 
The science of blending leaf tobacco for the pipe with perfect results of 
aroma is a profession requiring study, practice and experience of genera- 
tions. The first matriculation in the school for specialty work in the burley 
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blend for the pipe was John Scott, who with persistent energy and deter- 
mination after a large expenditure of time and money developed the pro- 
cess. The 40 years of labor and study bestowed on the science by Mr. 
Scott came as an inheritance to his sons, who have continued this specialty 
work. The annals of the history. of tobacco manufacture contain no more 
honored name than the Clark & Scott Company. It is one of Scranton’s 
largest and most prosperous institutions. Prior to purchasing the entire 
business of Clark & Snover Company, Scranton, their principal offices were 
located on West Lackawanna Avenue and Eighth Street. They moved to 
their new location in July, 1927, upon the acquisition of the old concern. 

To John and Mary (Hackett) Scott the following children were born: 
James J., the subject of this sketch; Mary, married J. G. Crolly, Scranton ; 
William J., deceased; Walter E., secretary and treasurer, Clark & Scott 
Company, Inc.; Catherine and John W., both deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
are deceased and are buried in St. Catherine’s Cemetery, Moscow, Pa. 

James J. Scott was reared and educated in Scranton and attended 
Wood’s Business College. At an early age he became interested in his 
father’s business, and he is now serving as president of Clark & Scott 
Company, Inc. 

Mr. Scott is a member of St. Peter’s Cathedral, Knights of Columbus, 
Fourth Degree, and belongs to the Elks Lodge. 


Tudor R. Williams is a prominent citizen of Scranton, where he is 
well known as a structural engineer with offices in the Scranton Life In- 
surance Building. He was born in this city, Sept. 4, 1881, and is the son 
of W. R. and Gwen (Rosser) Williams. 

W. R. Williams was born in Wales in 1846. He came to this country 
about 1870 and settled on the west side of Scranton, where he worked at 
his trade as a carpenter. He later organized the Washburn-Williams 
Lumber Company, which is one of the leading industries of the city at 
the present time. At the time of his retirement Mr. Williams was serving 
as treasurer of the company. He is president of the West Side Bank of 
Scranton. Mr. Williams is a Republican, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and belongs to the Masonic lodge. His wife is also a native of 
Wales. To Mr. and Mrs. Williams four children were born: Tudor R., 
the subject of this sketch; two children died in infancy; Gwilym and 
Edna, both deceased. 

Tudor R. Williams spent his boyhood in Scranton and was educated 
in the public schools. He was graduated from Lackawanna School in 
1899 and received his degree as a civil engineer from Cornell University 
in 1903. He then located in Scranton as engineer for the Scranton Rail- 
way Company and later was in charge of construction work for the Wash- 
burn-Williams Lumber Company. He then founded the firm of Williams 
& Richardson and in 1916 went with a builders’ supply company, which 
was known as LaBar & Williams Company. After he disposed of his 
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interest in this business to Messrs. LaBar and Parsons, Mr. Williams en- 
gaged in structural engineering work in 1921 and has private offices. 

Mr. Williams was married in 1906 to Miss Anna Spencer, the daugh- 
ter of Charles W. and Margaret (McInnes) Spencer, of Scranton. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer are now deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Williams have 
three daughters: Gwen, Janet, and All, all students. 

Politically, Mr. Williams is a Republican. He holds membership in 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church, is a 32nd degree Mason, and be- 
longs to the Irem Country Club, Scranton Country Club, and Rotary Club. 
During the World war Mr. Williams served as fuel administrator for 
Lackawanna County. He has an extensive acquaintance and is an excel- 
lent citizen of the community in which he lives. 





William P. Farrell, one of Scranton’s most prominent and successful 
young attorneys, is a veteran of the World war. He was born in this 
city, Jan. 1, 1900, and is the son of William and Mary (Kelly) Farrell. 

William Farrell has been well known in Scranton as a reliable mer- 
chant for a period of almost 50 years. He was born in Ireland and in 
1878 emigrated to the United States and immediately located in Scranton, 
where he has since engaged in the grocery business. He conducts a suc- 
cessful business in Hyde Park, where he is a well known grocer. Mr. 
Farrell is a member of St. Patrick’s Catholic Church and is active in the 
work of the Total Abstinence and Benevolent Society. His wife is also a 
native of Ireland. To Mr. and Mrs. Farrell were born six children, as 
follows: Evangeline, married Dr. F. A. Carroll, lives in Scranton; Mary, 
married T. E. McAndrew, lives in Jersey City, N. J.; William P., the sub- 
ject of this sketch; Helen, Joseph, and Elizabeth, all at home. 

After completing his early schooling in Scranton, William P. Farrell 
was graduated from St. Thomas College in 1918 and from the Dickinson 
School of Law in 1921. He then returned to Scranton, where he was asso- 
ciated with the law firm of Knapp, O’Malley, Hill & Harris for some time. 
_ He was appointed assistant city solicitor and served in that capacity from 
Jan. 1, 1923, until Dec. 31, 1925. Mr. Farrel] was admitted to the Lacka- 
wanna County Bar on Sept. 14, 1922, and also is admitted to practice in 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Superior Court, and Federal Court. 
He established his private office in January, 1926, at 321-324 the Connell] 
Building, where he is now located. 

During the World war Mr. Farrell served as a member of the Student 
Army Training Corps at Dickinson College. 

Mr. Farrell is identified with the Lackawanna County Bar Society, 
Pennsylvania Bar Association, and American Bar Association. He is a 
member of the Catholic Church, and belongs to the Knights of Columbus, 
American Legion, Delta Chi fraternity, and Chamber of Commerce. He 
is well and favorably known in the community where he has spent his 
entire life. 
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George F. Stuckart, who has lived all of his life in Northeastern 
Pennsylvania, is well and favorably known in banking circles, being sec- 
retary and treasurer of The Anthracite Trust Company, of Scranton. He 
was born in Monroe County, Pa., Oct. 25, 1878, a son of Anthony and 
Mary E. (Reinhart) Stuckart. His father, a native of Austria, came to 
America when he was 18 years of age. He located in Stroudsburg, Pa., 
where he was for many years an employee of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Company. He died in 1908. There were four chil- 
dren in the Stuckart family: George F., the subject of this sketch; Paul; 
Loretta; and Joseph. 

George F. Stuckart acquired his early educational advantages in the 
public and parochial schools, attended Woods Business College and St. 
Thomas College at Scranton. As a young man, five years of his life were 
spent in the service of the Maloney Oil Company. He left that organiza- 
tion to enter the Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Bank, of Scranton, as a clerk. 
He acquired his training as a banker there, and when the Olyphant Bank 
was established, was called there as its first cashier. He remained until 
the organization of the Anthracite Trust Company in 1910, when he be- 
came its secretary and treasurer, and has filled that position now for 18 
years. He is also a director of the Industrial Thrift and Loan Associa- 
tion at Scranton. 

Mr. Stuckart is a Republican; in 1918 he served as poor tax collector. 
During the World War he was a member of various boards and in the 
Spanish-American War periods of 1898, he served with the rank of cor- 
poral in the 13th Pennsylvania Regiment. He is a member of Scranton 
Council, Knights of Columbus; Scranton Lodge, No. 1238, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, the Kiwanis Club, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and St. Peter’s Cathedral of the Catholic Church. 

Mr. Stuckart married, in 1902, Ella R. Dougherty, of Scranton, 
daughter of Adam and Ann (DeVitt) Dougherty. 


Thomas F. Leonard, deceased, was a well known business man and_ 
leading citizen of Scranton, where he was the founder of the hardware 
business which bears his name. He was born at Enniscrone, Treland, in 
1884, and died in Scranton, April 24, 1922. 

Mr. Leonard came to this country from his native land in 1853 and 
his parents located in Scranton with their children. In 1865 Mr. Leonard 
engaged in a partnership with his brother, Bartley E. Leonard, and they 
founded one of the city’s pioneer business houses. After moving twice, 
the business was finally located at 505 Lackawanna Avenue, where the 
firm is still doing business. Soon the company became a wholesale house 
also, and now ranks among the city’s leading hardware firms. It is now 
conducted under the name of the T. F. Leonard Company. 

In his business dealings in Scranton Mr. Leonard acquired numerous 
friends and associates, and he was highly esteemed by all who knew him. 
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He was active in all charitable organizations in the city but never sought 
publicity in such work. His death in 1922 marked the passing of one of 
the city’s oldest and most reliable business men. 

Mr. Leonard was married to Miss Dorothy Mahon and they had five 
children: Edward, deceased; Mary, deceased; Mrs. William F. Shean; 
Dorothy, deceased; and Desmond F., who is interested in the business 
which was established by his father in Scranton. 

Mr. Leonard held membership in St. Peter’s Catholic Church. 


A. B. Cohen. Prominent among the most successful business men 
of Scranton is A. B. Cohen, who is general agent for northeastern Penn- 
sylvania for the International Life Insurance Company. He was born at 
Birzai, Russia, Sept. 4, 1873, and is the son of Reuben and Hinda (Wit- 
tert) Cohen. | 

Reuben Cohen spent his entire life in Russia and died in 1895. His 
wife came to this country and spent the remainder of her life at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where she died in 1912. Mr. Cohen was a manufacturer and owned 
and operated a large tannery. To Mr. and Mrs. Cohen were born three 
children: Solomon, lives in New York City; Sarah, married Louis Eglow, 
lives at Brooklyn, N. Y.; and A. B., the subject of this sketch. 

A. B. Cohen received his education in his native land and was gradu- 
ated from the Hebrew College. He learned the jeweler manufacturing 
trade and was employed as a goldsmith for three years. He emigrated 
to this country in 1892 and located in New York City. The following year 
he went to Pittston, Pa., where he conducted a jewelry business until 
1894, at which time he removed to Scranton, where he established a 
wholesale and retail jewelry business on Spruce Street and Lackawanna 
Avenue. In July, 1914, Mr. Cohen became interested in the insurance 
business, his firm being known as A. B. Cohen & Son Company, with 
offices in the Brooks Building. In September, 1926, he liquidated the gen- 
eral insurance business and was made general agent of northeastern 
Pennsylvania for the International Life Insurance Company. 

In 1892, Mr. Cohen was united in marriage with Miss Ella Wittert, 
the daughter of Lemach and Cecelia Wittert, natives of Russia, both now 
deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Cohen have three children: Cecelia, married E. 
Lester Mann, lives in Scranton, and they have two children, Frances and 
Eugene; Eva, married George Glaser, lives in Scranton, and they have one 
child, Carol; and Arthur Reuben, married Jean Collins, and they have one 
child, Ralph David. 

Mr. Cohen is a Republican and was for many years active in politics. 
He served as City Assessor from 1909 until 1914. He has been identified 
prominently with civic and communal work in Scranton for over thirty 
years. Mr. Cohen was associated with Ralph E. Weeks, C. R. G. Jackson 
and W. H. Hagen in establishing the first playground in Scranton. He 
also organized the Montefiore Hebrew School and served as its president 
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for 17 years. He was the organizer of the Linden Street Temple and 
served as the president of that Congregation for many years. He suc- 
ceeded in combining the sixteen separate Jewish charitable organizations 
in Scranton into the present Jewish Federation and acted, without pay, 
as Executive Director of the Federation for the first year of its existence. 
He was campaign director of the campaign which raised the funds for 
erecting the present beautiful Y. M. H. A. Building in Scranton in 1914. 
During the World War Mr. Cohen was vice-president of the United War 
Work Campaign. He helped organize Temple Israel in 1922 and was the 
first chairman of the Board of Directors. Mr. Cohen is at present a direc- 
tor of the Y. M. H. A. and of Temple Israel, and a National Director of the 
following organizations: United Synagogues of America and Canada, 
Zionist Organization of America, American Jewish Congress. He is presi- 
dent of Scranton Zionist District and vice-president United Palestine 
Fund, District No. 4, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Mr. Cohen is affili- 
ated with the Masonic and Elks lodges and is active in the social and club 
life of the city, where he has an extensive acquaintance. 


Harry R. Kinsley is a leading citizen and prominent business man: 
of Scranton, where he is identified with the E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
Company of Pennsylvania ag assistant to the president. He was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1877, and is the son of Charles R. and Theresa 
(Batcheler) Kinsley. 

Charles R. Kinsley, deceased, was a well known citizen of Scranton. 
He was a native of Manchester, N. H., born May 30, 1849. He was well 
educated and by profession was a practical engineer. After his marriage 
in 1876 Mr. Kinsley went to Wyoming, where he was identified with the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company as superintendent of construction. The 
following year he returned to Brooklyn, N. Y., and engaged in the railroad 
contracting business for himself. He had various contracts in the states 
of Connecticut, New Hampshire, and later went to Mt. Morris, New York, 
where he had the contract for the building of a stretch of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad. In 1883 Mr. Kinsley came to Scranton, 
where he was identified with the construction of the Erie & Wyoming 
Railroad. After the completion of this contract, Mr. Kinsley became a 
general contractor in Scranton, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
He retired from business in 1916 and died May 31, 1926. His wife was 
born at Lock Haven, Pa., in 1848 and died in 1925. Both are buried at 
Lock Haven. Mr. Kinsley was a Republican and had served as city street 
commissioner. He was a member of several Masonic bodies. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Kinsley five children were born: Harry R., the subject of this 
sketch; Allison S., lives at Denver, Colo.; Charles William, lives at Scran- 
ton; and three daughters died in infancy. 

Harry R. Kinsley was reared and educated in Scranton and after 
completing a business course he went with the New York, Ontario & 
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Wyoming Railroad Company as a stenographer in the superintendent’s 
office. He later went with W. T. Smith and after the death of Mr. Smith 
in 1898 Mr. Kinsley remained in the office, which was operated in connec- 
tion with the estate of Mr. Smith. Later, he went with Henry Belin, Jr., 
president of the DuPont de Nemours Company of Pennsylvania. Through 
many promotions Mr. Kinsley was finally made assistant to the presi- 
dent in 1918. ) 

In 1904 Mr. Kinsley was married to Miss Frances Mabel Ross, the 
daughter of J. Elliott and Frances M. (Hall) Ross. Mr. Ross, deceased, 
was a leading attorney of Scranton. His widow still resides in the city. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kinsley have a son, Robert Elliot, born in 1913. 

in 1899 Mr. Kinsley enlisted in the National Guard of Pennsylvania 
as a private and in 1910 resigned with the rank of first lieutenant of Com- 
pany D, 13th Regiment, Pennsylvania National Guard. 

In politics, Mr. Kinsley is identified with the Republican party. He 
is a member of the Green Ridge Presbyterian Church and belongs to the 
Scranton Country Club and Rotary Club. He served as president of the 
Rotary Club in 1925 and 1926. 


Gus N. Brown, who is successfully engaged in the insurance business 
in Scranton, is one of the city’s most substantial citizens. He was born 
in Scranton, Aug. 31, 1882, and is the son of Moses and Pauline (Harris) 
Brown. 

Moses Brown, deceased, was a leading pioneer merchant of Scranton. 
He was born in Prussia, Germany, in 1838, and came to the United States 
at an early age and settled at Pittston, Pa. He came to Scranton in 1868 
and engaged in the dry goods business with his brother-in-law, A. R. Har- 
ris. Their store, which was located on Lackawanna Avenue, was known 
as Brown’s Bee Hive. This enterprise prospered from the beginning and 
in 1883 Mr. Brown sold his interest to Mr. Harris. He then established 
another store on Lackawanna Avenue, and continued in business until 
about 1899, when he retired. He was one of Scranton’s best known mer- 
chants and was highly esteemed in the community. Mr. Brown died 
June 9, 1903. His wife is also deceased. Mr. Brown was a member of 
the Madison Avenue Synagogue, and belonged to the Masonic Lodge 
and Independent Order of Odd Fellows. To Mr. and Mrs. Brown three 
sons were born: Isaac, deceased; Leon D.; and Gus N., the subject of 
this sketch. 

Gus N. Brown spent his boyhood in Scranton and was graduated 
from the public schools. He became interested in the insurance business 
in 1900 on a small scale and today has one of the largest independent 
agencies in the city. He has offices in the Connell Building and special- 
izes in fire and casualty insurance. 

In 1912 Mr. Brown married Miss Florence Kline, the daughter. of 
Joseph Kline, who is deceased. They have two daughters, Peggy and 
Jane. 
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Robert P. Silverstein, city treasurer, is well and favorably known 
among the capable attorneys of Scranton, where he has engaged in the 
practice of his profession since 1915. He was born at Towanda, Brad- 
ford County, Pa., March 17, 1890, and is the son of Rabbi Louis and Libby 
(Schain) Silverstein. 

Rabbi Louis Silverstein was born in Russia, as was also his wife. 
They emigrated to this country about 1889 and spent the latter years of 
their lives in Scranton. Rabbi Silverstein died in December, 1890, and 
his wife died in 1920. Both are buried in Scranton. They had the fol- 
lowing children: Esther, died in 1922, was the wife of Wolfe Kaplizky, 
Scranton; Theresa, married Morris Dworezky, lives in New York; Joseph 
S., lives at Brevard, N. C.; S. Myer, lives in New York; Dr. Nathan, died 
in 1923, was a graduate of Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 
1909, and engaged in the practice of medicine and surgery in Scranton 
until the time of his death; and Robert P., the subject of this sketch. 

Robert P. Silverstein spent his boyhood in Scranton and received his 
early education in the public schools. In 1912 he was graduated from 
Cornell University and in 1914 received his degree from the Law School 
of Columbia University, New York City. He was then appointed secre- 
tary to Mayor E. B. Jermyn, and served in that capacity until 1918. Mr. 
Silverstein was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County in December, 
1915, and has since been admitted to practice in the Pennsylvania and 
Federal Courts. From 1922 until 1926 he served as assistant district at- 
torney of Lackawanna County and in the latter year was appointed city 
treasurer of Scranton. 

In 1919 Mr. Silverstein was married to Miss Blanche Raker, the 
daughter of M. and Rebecca Raker, of Olyphant, Pa. They have two 
children, Leonard L., born Jan. 21, 1922, and Marion L., born Sept. 5, 1927. 

Mr. Silverstein is identified with the Lackawanna County Bar Asso- 
ciation, and holds membership in the Elks lodge, Masonic lodge, No. 293, 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Knights of Pythias, Eagles lodge, and 
Chamber of Commerce. He is one of the leading attorneys in Scranton 
and is well liked. Mr. Silverstein is a Republican, and takes an active 
interest in politics. 


Thomas Francis, superintendent of schools in Lackawanna County, 
is a widely known and highly esteemed citizen of Scranton. He was born 
at Forest City, Pa., June 8, 1888, and is the son of William and Eliza 
(Little) Francis. 

William Francis, deceased, was a native of Wales. He was born 
at Merthyr-Tydvil, and his wife was born in England. William Francis 
came to the United States with his parents when he was a young man 
and they settled in Scranton, where he followed his profession as a mining 
engineer. He died in 1892 and is buried at Carbondale, Pa. His wife 
died in November, 1906, and is buried in Scranton. Mr. Francis is a Re- 
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publican and a member of the Episcopal Church. Six children were born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Francis, as follows: Rachael, married Ezra Davis, lives 
in New York City; Isaac, deceased; Margaret, married Alexander Cos- 
lett, lives at Scranton; William, deceased; Elizabeth, married Edward 
Tierney, lives at Carbondale, Pa.; and Thomas, the subject of this sketch. 

Thomas Francis received his early education in the public schools of 
Forest City, Pa., and is a graduate of Forest City High School, Blooms- 
burg State Normal School and Pennsylvania State College. In addition 
to his work at normal school and college he has several college extension 
courses to his credit. Mr. Francis has been identified with public school 
work in the capacity of teacher and executive in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania for the past 19 years, during which time he has held the following 
positions: Principal of the Turbotville High School in Northumberland 
County; supervising principal of the rural schools of Delaware Township, 
Northumberland County; supervising principal of the John James Audu- 
bon School in Scranton; supervisor of grade evening schools and director 
of Americanization in Scranton. 

In his boyhood Mr. Francis worked on a farm and after completing 
his educational work he chose the rural districts for his teaching’ pro- 
fession. He studied the organization and administration of the consoli- 
dated school together with the organization and administration of county 
school systems under the leading authorities of the United States. He 
took several courses under Dr. George Drayton Strayer, professor of edu- 
cational administration at Columbia University. In 1918 Mr. Francis was 
elected president of the graded department of the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucation Association and served for one year. He has the distinction and 
honor of serving as the first president of the Scranton Branch of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. In 1923 the teachers of 
Pennsylvania honored him by electing him a delegate to the National 
Education Association meeting and World Conference on Education at 
San Francisco, Cal. In that year, also, he was elected president of the 
Americanization Round Table of Pennsylvania and at the expiration: of 
his term was elected chairman of the Executive Committee. He was 
president of the Bloomsburg State Normal Alumni Association and held 
this office for a number of years. 

Mr. Francis has been active in the social and civic improvement of 
his community. As a member of the Schools Committee of the Scranton 
Community Chest he prepared and edited a handbook on Community Wel- 
fare for the teachers of Dunmore and Scranton schools. The Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal made special mention of Mr. Francis’ work. 

In 1913 Mr. Francis was married to Miss Tranie Sterner, the daugh- 
ter of George B. Sterner of Northumberland County, Pa. They have two 
children, Thomas Sterner and Miriam Elizabeth. 

Mr. Francis is a Republican and in 1925 was elected to his present 
office as superintendent of county schools. He is a member of the Metho- 
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dist Church, is a 32nd degree Mason, and belongs to the Grange, Elks 
Lodge, Chamber of Commerce, Sportsmen League, and is a member of 
Pi Gamma Mu. He is also identified with the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Lackawanna County Historical Society. 


Jacob R. Schlager, deceased, was for many years a representative 
business man and leading citizen of Scranton. He was born in this city, 
Aug. 29, 1860, and was the son of Jacob and Catherine (Gottwals) 
Schlager. | 

Jacob Schlager was born in Willstadt, Germany, in 1833. He came 
to this country about 1849 and settled first at Hawley, Pa., and later 
removed to Honesdale, Pa., where he lived for a number of years. Mr. 
Schlager was a tender of the lock on the Delaware & Hudson Canal for 
some time and after removing to Scranton he entered the employ of an 
uncle, who was a leading baker of this city. During the gold rush to 
California, Mr. Schlager went West and after a period of three years re- 
turned to Scranton, where he engaged in business until the time of his 
death, Dec. 28, 1904. His wife died in 1872. Mr. and Mrs. Schlager had 
two sons: Jacob R., the subject of this sketch; and George, who died 
in.1900. 

Jacob R. Schlager attended the public schools of Scranton and after 
completing his schooling in May, 1878, he entered the offices of the Stow- 
ers Pork Packing & Provision Company. His fidelity and loyalty to the 
interests of the company and his untiring efforts won him friends from 
the beginning, and many promotions followed until 1894, at which time 
Mr. Schlager was. made general manager of the concern. In 1909 he was 
elected president and held this position until the time of his death, which 
occurred Aug. 23, 1926. 

The Stowers Pork Packing & Provision Company was organized in 
1862 and is among the leading and widely known meat packing houses 
of the State, with provision dealers widely scattered throughout the east- 
ern part. 

Mr. Schlager was also a director of the Abington National Bank, at 
Clarks Summit, Pa. 

Mr. Schlager was married to Miss Edna Freeman, the daughter of 
Thomas J. Freeman, of Scranton, Dec. 12, 1907. To them were born three 
children: Jacob R., Jr., Katherine, and Jean Freeman. 

Politically, Mr. Schlager was always a Republican, and at the time of 
his death was serving as sheriff of Lackawanna County. He was elected 
treasurer of the county in 1913 and after a term of four years was elected 
to the office of sheriff. He was again reelected in 1925 and at the time of 
his death in 1926 Gomer C. Davis was appointed his successor. Mrs. Jacob 
R. Schlager was appointed treasurer of Lackawanna County at that time 
to fill the vacancy of that office, which had been held by Mr. Davis. Mr. 
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Schlager had also served as a member of the Scranton Board of Educa- 
tion for two terms. 

Mr. Schlager was affiliated with F. & A. M., Peter William Lodge; 
Lackawanna Chapter, R. A. M.; Coeur de Lion Commandery, K. T.; Key- 
stone Consistory, 82nd degree; Irem Temple, AAS OM NMS Sse irem 
Country Club; B. P. O. Elks, No. 125; Patriotic Sons of America; and 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics. In the early 80’s Mr. 
Schlager was the state champion as a bicycle rider and defended his title 
successfully for three years, establishing records over a one, three, five 
and ten mile track. 

Mr. Schlager was highly esteemed and widely known throughout the 
community and his death was a distinct blow to the city in which he had 
spent his entire life. 


Stanley C. Schooley is well known among the reliable and substantial 
citizens of Scranton, where he is executor and trustee of the Hulda A. 
Crawford Estate, with offices in the Connell Building. Mr. Schooley was 
born at Kingston, in Luzerne County, Pa., Sept. 17, 1884, and is the son 
of Edward D. and Mary (Evans) Schooley. 

Edward D. Schooley was born in Wyoming County, Pa., June 25, 
1856, and died in 1900. He was extensively interested in truck garden- 
ing for many years and owned a fine farm just outside Kingston, Pa. He 
was a Republican and prominent in politics. He held membership in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and was a member of the board of trustees. 
Mr. Schooley is buried at Forty Fort, Pa. His widow, also a native of 
Wyoming County, Pa., lives in Scranton. To Mr. and Mrs. Schooley were 
born four children: Stanley C., the subject of this sketch; Eckley P., 
cashier of the First National Bank, Moscow, Pa.; Errilla M., married 
Fred K. Lengler, lives at Scranton; and Ruth E., lives at home. 

Stanley C. Schooley attended the public schools of Kingston and in 
1901 was graduated from Wyoming Seminary. The following year he 
completed a course in Wilkes-Barre Business College and in 1902 came 
to Scranton, where he entered the offices of the Peoples Coal Company. 
Three years later he was appointed secretary of this company and served 
in this capacity until 1911, at which time the property was disposed of 
by the Crawford interests and Mr. Schooley then became personal secre- 
tary to Mrs. James L. (Huldah A.) Crawford. After the latter’s death 
in 1918 he was made co-executor and trustee of the Crawford Estate. 

In 1912 Mr. Schooley was married to Miss Lula M. Mathews, the 
daughter of James E. and Ada (Slingerland) Mathews, of Tioga County, 
Pa. Mr. and Mrs. Mathews reside in Scranton, where he served as super- 
intendent of the State Hospital for many years. 

Mr. Schooley is a Republican, a member of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, and belongs to the Rotary Club, of which he served as secretary 
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for two years. He has always taken a prominent part in boys’ work and 
is treasurer of the Big Brother organization of Scranton, of which he 
was a promoter. Mr. Schooley is also a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and for several years served as a director of the Spring Brook 
Water Supply Company of Wilkes-Barre. 





Martin Paul Kennedy, district manager for the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, is among the representative and successful 
business men of Scranton. He was born at Carbondale, Pa., Jan. 12, 
1882, and is the son of Henry and Helen T. (Brennan) Kennedy. 

Henry Kennedy, deceased, was a native of Ireland. When he was: 
six years of age his parents emigrated to this country and settled at 
Carbondale, Pa., having made the trip from New York by the old canal. 
Mr. Kennedy began life as a breaker boy in the coal mines. Many years 
later he became interested in the grocery business at Carbondale and 
was thus engaged until the time of his retirement in 1901. Mr. Ken- 
nedy died in 1908 and is buried in St. Rose’s Cemetery, Carbondale. He 
was a Democrat and a member of the Catholic church. He was one of 
the organizers and a charter member of the Columbia Hose Company, 
No. 5. In 1878 Mr. Kennedy went to Nevada during the gold rush, but 
later returned to Carbondale. Helen T. (Brennan) Kennedy was born 
at St. Catherines, Canada, and lives at Carbondale. There were eleven 
children in the Kennedy family, as follows: John J., mention of whom 
is made below; Thomas F., lives at Carbondale; Henry L., general super- 
intendent of the Powers-Kennedy Contracting Corporation, New York 
City; Catherine, married P. J. Muldoon, a grocer, lives at Carbondale, 
Pa.; P. A., an attorney, Harrisburg, Pa., is past state deputy of the 
Knights of Columbus; Bridget; died in 1908, is buried in St. Rose’s 
Cemetery, Carbondale; Martin Paul, the subject of this sketch; and 
four died in infancy. 

John J. Kennedy is general manager and treasurer of Powers-Ken- 
nedy Contracting Corporation, New York City. This firm has just com- 
pleted one of the most difficult pieces of subway construction ever 
attempted in New York City. It extends from the Grand Central Station 
along 42nd St. and is directly beneath the present subway at that loca- 
tion. The new subway was completed at a cost of over four million 
dollars. 

Martin Paul Kennedy attended the public and high schools of Car- 
bondale and began his business career as a stenographer for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company. He served in various 
capacities and at the time of his resignation in August, 1923, was chief 
clerk to the superintendent of the Scranton Division. He then accepted 
the position as district manager for the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York and has offices in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 
During the month of February, 1926, Mr. Kennedy led the United States 
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and Canada in producing more business than any other man in the field 
for this company and for the year ending in December, 1926, was the 
leading representative for the company in the Scranton territory, which 
includes northeastern and central Pennsylvania and northern New Jersey. 
It is, therefore; easily seen that Mr. Kennedy is one of the company’s 
most valuable representatives. 

In 1908 Mr. Kennedy was united in marriage with Miss Mary Con- 
nor, the daughter of T. J. and Sarah (Stack) Connor. Mr. Connor, a 
retired railroad engineer, resides at Hallstead, Pa. His wife is deceased 
and is buried at Great Bend, Pa. To Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy have been 
born four children: Mary Connor, was graduated from Central High 
School, Scranton, in January, 1927 and is now a student at New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Ruth Margaret, attends Marywood Seminary, Scranton; Paul A. 
and Eugene Martin, both students. 

Mr. Kennedy is a member of St. Peter’s Catholic Cathedral and 
belongs to the Knights of Columbus, being past chancellor and secretary 
and past master of the fourth degree of northeastern Pennsylvania. He 
held the latter office for 14 years and resigned in January, 1927. Mr.- 
Kennedy also belongs to the Catholic Club of Scranton, the: Catholic 
Big Brother’s Society, the Scranton Club and the Equity Club. He is 
active in the work of the Chamber of Commerce and the work of the 
Community Chest Fund, having served as one of the captains for several 
years. He is a director and member of the Abington Hill Country Club, 
and is prominent in the social and business life of the city. 


Charles M. Hepburn, secretary and manager of the Commercial Asso- 
- ciation of Scranton, is a highly esteemed and prominent citizen of this 
community. He was born at Tunkhannock, Pa., March 12, 1880, and is 
the son of Robert L. and Josephine (Jayne) Hepburn. 

Robert L. Hepburn was born at Tunkhannock, Pa., March 11, 1852, 
and died in August, 1924. He received a common school education and 
when a young man entered the employ of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
He worked through the various grades until he became an engineer for 
the company and was in their employ at the time of his death in 1924. 
Mr. Hepburn was a Republican and a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
His widow was born at Meshoppen, Pa., Sept. 9, 1852, and now lives at 
West Pittston, Pa. Mr. and Mrs. Hepburn had five children, as follows: 
Charles M., the subject of this sketch; Ruth N., married Charles Fox, 
lives at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Gussie L., married Charles Ruff, lives at Sun- 
bury, Pa.; Robert D., lives at West Pittston, Pa.; and Paul L., lives at 
West Pittston, Pa. 

Robert L. Hepburn was the son of Frederick Murray and Naomi 
(Spencer) Hepburn. He was born at New Haven, Conn., June 28, 1805, 
and died March 24, 1885, and is buried at Tunkhannock, Pa. Naomi 
Spencer, his wife, was born at Springville, Pa., May 20, 1815, and died 
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June 26, 1882. He was a merchant tailor and had an establishment at 
Tunkhannock for many years. 

The Hepburns are direct descendants of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
trace their colonial ancestry through the Lymans and Spencers. Naomi 
(Spencer) Hepburn’s great grandfather was Jeremiah Spencer, a soldier 
of the Revolutionary War, and is buried at Lynn, Pa. Her mother’s name 
was Naomi Lyman, and her great-grandparents were Gideon and Sarah 
Lyman. Her great-grandmother’s name was Tirzah Ashley, whose 
brother was Colonel Ashley of Revolutionary fame. Frederick Murry 
Hepburn was the son of Louis and Hulda (Hotchkiss) Hepburn. Louis 
Hepburn came to the Wyoming Valley and formed a partnership with a 
man named Smith. They bought coal lands, mined the coal, and rafted 
the first anthracite coal down the Susquehanna River. 

Charles M. Hepburn, subject of this sketch, received his education in 
the public schools of Tunkhannock and West Pittston and is a graduate 
of West Pittston High School. He had various business interests after 
leaving school until the time of the World War, when he served as. build- 
ing secretary with the International War Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. at Raritan Arsenal Depot in New Jersey. Later he served as mili- 
tary service secretary with the local Y. M. C. A. and then as troop train 
secretary between Camp Merritt and California, and after his service 
with the Y. M. C. A. he was appointed vocational advisor with the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, stationed at Philadelphia. He was later 
sent to Scranton as officer in charge of the local office, and on April 1, 
1921, accepted the secretary and managership of the Commercial Associ- 
ation of Scranton. 

In 1905 Mr. Hepburn was married to Miss J essie Wagner, the daugh- 
ter of Thaddeus and Helen Wagner, both deceased. To them a son was 
born, James Joseph. He was born Dec. 5, 1908, and died Aug. 4, 1918. 

Mr. Hepburn is a Republican, a member of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Clerk of the Session; Past Master of Green Ridge 
Lodge, No. 597, F. & A. M.; Coeur de Lion Commandery No. 17, Knights 
Templar, and Irem Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S., and the Green Ridge Club; 
secretary of the Scranton Rotary Club since 1924. 


J. D. James, general agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, is a leading business man of Scranton. He was born in 
Michigan, Nov. 9, 1872, and is the son of James R. and Elizabeth Ann 
James. 

James R. James was born in Cornwall, England, and spent his early 
life in the tin mines of that section. He came to this country with his 
family in May, 1866, and settled in Michigan, where he was employed in 
the copper mines for many years, being promoted to superintendent of 
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the Cliff Mining Company. This mine, opened in 1843, is the oldest 
copper mine in the United States. Mr. James lived retired at Lake Lin- 
den, Mich., at the time of his death in 1925. His wife, also a native of 
England, died in 1912. Both are buried at Lake Linden, Mich. Mr. 
James was a Republican, a member of the Methodist Church, and was 
affiliated with the Masonic Lodge and Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
To Mr. and Mrs. James eight children were born, as follows: Peter, de- 
ceased; J. D., the subject of this sketch; Thomas, lives at Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Elizabeth, married Edward Vine, lives at Lake .Linden, Mich.; 
Anna, married Fred Bement, lives at Columbus, Ohio; Stephen, lives at 
Tacoma, Wash.; Jennie, married Thomas White, lives at Milwaukee; and 
Mabel, married John Leonard, lives at Lake Linden. 

J. D. James was educated in the public schools of Cliff, Mich., and in 
1894 was graduated from Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Mich. His first posi- 
tion was with the prosecuting attorney as stenographer for one year. In 
1895 he became associated with the public schools of Calumet, Mich., 
having had charge of the library and school supplies. In 1898 he became 
a bookkeeper in the employ of the First National Bank of Calumet, and 
in 1905 resigned from the bank as chief bookkeeper. He then became 
identified with the Merchants & Miners Bank of Calumet as a teller and 
in 1911, at the time of his resignation, was serving as assistant cashier. 
On Oct. 1, 1911, Mr. James was appointed district agent for the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company at Calumet and-on Oct. 1, 1914, 
was transferred to the Scranton offices of the company as general agent. 
At that time he was in charge of six counties, but at the present time his 
territory includes counties in Pennsylvania and New York with a total of 
nine counties. Mr. James has established an excellent record in this field 
and has built up an exceptionally fine sales force, which has developed 
the territory into one of the company’s most productive districts. Mr. 
James has been untiring in his efforts and he is one of the most valued 
men in the employ of the company. 

In September, 1899, Mr. James was united in marriage with Miss 
Mary K. Currie, the daughter of John and Agnes Currie, of Scotland. 
Mr. and Mrs. Currie are deceased and are buried at Lake Linden, Mich. 
To Mr. and Mrs. James have been born two children; Agnes H., married 
Theodore McCrosky, an instructor at Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
and they have a daughter, Mariam Currie McCrosky; and Howard C., 
attends Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Mr. James is identified with the Republican party in politics and he 
is an active member of the Elm Park Methodist Episcopal Church, being 
Sunday School teacher and a member of the official board. He is presi- 
dent of the local branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
is affiliated with the Masonic Lodge. He has served as vice-president of 
the Chamber of Commerce for three years and was chairman of the first 
committee composed of 25 members which started the movement toward 
the erection of the Chamber of Commerce Building in Scranton. He has 
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always been active in the work of this organization and is chairman of 
the committee on committees. Mr. James also is prominent in all chari- 
table organizations in the city and each year manifests a deep interest in 
the Community Chest Fund. He is an excellent citizen of the community, 
one who always may be depended upon to give willingly of his time and 
money to worthy causes. 


Will'am C. Miller.—While his business career has been a successful 
service in banking and has brought him one of the responsible positions » 
among the banking institutions of Scranton, Mr. Miller is almost equally 
well known in the city for his earnest efforts in behalf of big and vital 
public improvements in social welfare movements. 

Mr. Miller was born at Scranton, Jan. 1, 1886, son of John C. and 
Elizabeth (Meyers) Miller, both of whom lived out their lives in Scran- 
ton, his father dying in 1894, and his mother in 1890. John C. Miller 
was for a number of years general manager for G. J. Babcock & Com- 
pany, of Scranton. William C. Miller was only a small child when he 
was left an orphan by the death of his parents. Beyond the public 
schools he had no special. opportunities for a liberal education and was 
still a boy in years when he took his first employment as a runner or 
messenger in the South Side Bank of Scranton. He was with that 
institution six years, getting in that time a thorough familiarity with 
the routine of banking, and proving his special talent for work in that 
line. He then left Scranton to go to Richwood, W. Va., as assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank there. He was promoted to cashier, 
and remained there until 1910, when he returned to Scranton. In that 
year the Anthracite Trust Company was organized and Mr. Miller accepted 
the position of paying teller in the new institution. He has remained 
with the Anthracite Bank since that time, being’ promoted to assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, the office he now holds. 

Mr. Miller was the founder of the South Scranton Improvement 
Association. It was largely through his efforts directed through this 
organization that a bridge was constructed over the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western tracks, affording a convenient link between the South 
Side and the residential section of Scranton. He has been identified 
with a number of other projects of lesser magnitude for the benefit of ~ 
South Scranton. Mr. Miller is a director of the Lackawanna Loan & 
Thrift Corporation; secretary and treasurer of the Scranton Taxicab 
Company; and served a term of three years as trustee and treasurer 
of the Scranton State Hospital. 

For some years Mr. Miller has been deeply interested in the Boy 
Scout movement, and is a leader of Troop No. 16 of this organization. 
He served as Republican chairman and treasurer for Lackawanna County 
in 1921 and 1923, and is serving as secretary of the Republican County 
organization. During the World War he was one of the leading ‘“four- 
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minute” speakers in the Scranton district, and was chairman of the 
fraternal organization in the Liberty Loan drive. He is treasurer of 
Schiller Lodge, No. 345, Free and Accepted Masons;'a member of the 
Keystone Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite; Irem Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the*Mystic Shrine; he belongs to the 
Knights of Malta, and the Patriotic Order Sons of America ; former 
president of the Scranton Masonic Club; and a member of the Crafts- 
man’s Club, Eastern Travelers‘ Club, and the Chamber of Commerce. 
In the first German Presbyterian Church he is teacher of the adult class 
in the Sunday School, and for a number of years has been assistant 
Sunday School superintendent. 

Mr. Miller married, in 1910, Margaret R. Smithson, of West Vir- 
ginia, daughter of Thomas and Nannie (Woodson) Smithson, her father 
being a Baptist clergyman. Mr. and Mrs. Miller are the parents of four 
children: William C., born June 28, 1911; Elizabeth W., born Sept. 20, 
1914; Ruth V., born March 4, 1917; and Norma M., born Nov. 13, 1921. 
Mr. Miller is past president of the Maennerchor Society and a member 
Oliet new yon M.* Cis A, 





Raymond B. Gibbs, general secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
is among the most prominent and influential] citizens of Scranton. He 
was born at Clarkston, Mich., Oct. 29, 1883, and is the son of William 
Henry and Phoebe (Millard) Gibbs. 

William Henry Gibbs, deceased, was a prosperous farmer of Michi- 
gan. He was born at Groton, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1842, and died in 1915. His 
wife was born at Coronna, Mich., Aug. 19, 1857, and died in 1920. Both 
are buried at Pontiac, Mich. Mr. Gibbs was well known as a breeder of 
fine horses and the owner of 120 acres of fine farm land near Pontiac. 
He was a Democrat and held many township offices. He was a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. To Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs four children 
were born: LeRoy, insurance, lives at Waterbury, Conn.; Estelle, mar- 
ried W. J. Graham, lives at Detroit, Mich.; Raymond B., the subject of 
this sketch; and Frank C., heating engineer, Toledo, Ohio. ; 

Raymond B. Gibbs attended the publi¢ schools of Clarkston, Mich., 
and in 1904 was graduated from Ferris Institute, at Big Rapids, Mich. 
He taught in the Oak Hill (Mich.) rural schools and later at Warsaw, 
Ind., in 1904-5. The next year was spent as head of the commercial de- 
partment of the South Jersey Institute at Bridgeton, N. J., and in 1906 
Mr. Gibbs entered Colgate University at Hamilton, N. Y., from which he 
was graduated in 1910 with the degree of Bachelor of Science. He spent 
the following three years as head of the commercial department of Tome 
School for Boys at Port Deposit, Md., and from 1913 until 1916 was sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce at Olean, N. Y. From 1916 until 
1919 he served in the same capacity at Lockport, N. Y., and from 1919 
until 1925 as manager of the Chamber of Commerce at Kansas City, 
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Kan. In 1925 Mr. Gibbs came to Scranton and accepted his present posi- 
tion as general secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 

In 1915 Mr. Gibbs was married to Miss Elizabeth Anderson, the 
daughter of Samuel and Caroline Anderson, of Olean, N. Y. They have 
three children: William Anderson, born June 17, 1916; Klare Raymond 
Millard, born June 20, 1919; and Elizabeth Bower, born July 1, 1923. 

Mr. Gibbs is independent in politics. He is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, and belongs to the Masonic Lodge, 32nd degree, Elks 
Lodge, Y. M. C. A., Rotary Club, Phi Kappa Psi fraternity, and Phi Beta 
Kappa honorary fraternity. He is identified with the College Dramatic 
Club, Scranton Advertising Club, Lackawanna Motor Club, and Associ- 
ated Advertising Club of the World. Mr. Gibbs is ex-president and sec- 
retary of the New York Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries; ex-president and secretary of the Kansas Association of Commer- 
cial Organization Secretaries; past president, secretary and treasurer of 
the National Association of Commercial Organization Secretaries; a 
member of the Alumni Board of Colgate University, and president of the 
Alumni Association of Colgate University in Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
During his residence in the city, Mr. Gibbs has become well and favor- 


ably known. 





Donald Gulick is a prominent and highly esteemed citizen of Scran- 
ton, where he is Scout executive of the Scranton Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. He was born in this city, Sept. 8, 1885, and is the son of Dr. 
F. B. and Ella (Roberts) Gulick. 

Dr. Furman B. Gulick, deceased, was for many years one of the lead- 
ing physicians and surgeons of Scranton. He was born in Wyoming 
County, Pa., in 1844, attended the public schools of that district, and in 
1868 received his degree as Doctor of Medicine from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Before completing his medical course he had served 
throughout the Civil War. Doctor Gulick engaged in the practice of 
his profession in Susquehanna County for one year, after which he 
removed to Scranton. He became one of the prominent physicians of the 
city, where he continued in practice until the time of his death, which 
occurred in 1893. Doctor Gulick was identified with the Lackawanna 
County Medical Society and held membership in the Lackawanna Institute 
of History and Science. His widow resides in Washington, D. C. Doctor 
and Mrs. Gulick had two children: Donald, the subject of this sketch ; 
and Virginia, married H. J. Sprout, lives at Washington, D. C., and they 
' have a son, James. ! 

After completing his schooling in the public schools of Scranton, 
Donald Gulick became associated with the J. H. Rittenhouse Civil Engine- 
ering Company. He was later employed in the office of the city engineer 
of Scranton, and at the time of his resignation in 1916 was serving as 
assistant engineer. In 1916 Mr. Gulick became identified with the Scran- 
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ton Council, Boy Scouts of America, as Scout executive. The local Council 
has had a rapid growth during the past ten years and now numbers 62 
troops, with 1600 members. 

In 1908, Mr. Gulick was married to Miss Charlotte Zurflieh, the 
daughter of John C. and Charlotte C. Zurflieh, of Scranton. Mr. Zurflieh 
is a retired merchant. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick have three children, Char- 
lotte, Virginia, and James Donald. 

Mr. Gulick is a member of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, a 
charter member of the Rotary Club, and is affiliated with the Masonic 
Lodge, Y. M. C. A., Chamber of Commerce, and Historical Society of 
Lackawanna County. He is a Republican. 


Stanley F. Coar is widely known among the prominent young 
attorneys of Scranton, and is a veteran of the World War. He was born 
in Scranton, May 19, 1891, and is the son of John P. and Hannah (O’Mal- 
ley) Coar. 

John P. Coar, deceased, was a native of Scranton. During his active 
business career he engaged in the hotel business. He was a Democrat 
and a member of St. Peter’s Cathedral. Mr. Coar died in 1908 and his 
wife died in 1923. Both are buried in St. Catherine’s Cemetery, Moscow, 
Pa. Mr. and Mrs. Coar had two children: Matt A., a coal operator, lives 
at Scranton; and Stanley F., the subject of this sketch. | 

After completing his early schooling in St. Cecelia’s Academy, Scran- 
ton, Stanley F. Coar was graduated from Scranton High School in 1908 
and from Villa Nova College in 1912. He received his M. A. degree at 
the latter named institution in 1915 and in the same year was graduated 
from the School of Law, University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Coar immedi- 
ately returned to Scranton, where he became associated with D. J. Reedy. 
He was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County on Oct. 59,1916, and 
was later admitted to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania and the United 
States Courts. He has offices in the Mears Building. 

During the World War Mr. Coar enlisted at Madison Barracks, N. Y.., 
and attended the first officers’ training school, where he was commissioned 
a captain on Aug. 15, 1917. He was then assigned to Camp Dix, N. J., 
with the 310th Infantry, and later transferred to Camp Hancock, Georgia, 
where he was assigned to the 4th Infantry with the rank of major on 
Aug. 25, 1918. He was discharged as major of infantry at Camp Dix, 
N. J., Oct. 23, 1919, and now holds a commission as major in the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard and U. S. Reserve Corps. He is a member of 
the American Legion and commander of Keystone Post No. 432. 

In 1921 Mr. Coar was married to Miss Clare Fadden, the daughter of 
M. F. Fadden. They have three daughters, Betty, Marjorie, and Marilyn. 

M. F.. Fadden is one of the most prominent business men of Scranton, 
where he is identified with Keystone Ice Cream Co., manufacturers of ice 
cream. He was born at Olyphant, Pa., in 1860 and has always lived in 
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Lackawanna County. He married Ellen Flynn, and they were the parents 
of the following children: E. J. and Theresa, deceased; Gerald F., who 
is associated in business with his father; Irene, who is the wife of Gap. 
Adair; and Clare Coar. 

Mr. Coar is a Democrat, a member of St. Mary’s Catholic Church, and 
belongs to the Chamber of Commerce, Elks and Delta Chi fraternity. 
He is an excellent citizen of the community and a capable man in his 
profession. 


Rey. Paul A. Kelly, pastor of St. Peter’s Catholic Cathedral, is among 
the most prominent and influential citizens of Scranton. He was born at 
Carbondale, Pa., March 30, 1889, and is the son of John, Jr., and Nellie 
(McDonough) Kelly, both of Carbondale. His paternal grandfather was 
for many years the mayor of Carbondale and the principal of one of the 
public schools in the pioneer city. 

In June, 1905, Paul A. Kelly was graduated from the classical depart- 
ment of the high school of St. Rose Academy, Carbondale. In September 
of the same year he entered St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ontario. St. 
Michael’s is one of the Federated Colleges of Toronto University. In June, 
1909, he completed his four years of work and obtained his degree. 

In September, 1909, Father Kelly became an instructor in Greek in 
St. Basil’s College, Waco, Texas. The next year he was appointed instruc- 
tor in Latin in St. Thomas College, Houston, Texas. He entered the The- 
ological course of St. Mary’s Seminary, La Porte, Texas, in September, 
1911, and completed the four years of theology in June, 1915. On July 15, 
1915, he was ordained priest by Right Reverend M. J. Hoban, D. D., Bishop 
of Scranton, in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Scranton. On Oct. Ist he was ap- 
pointed a curate at the cathedral and on Oct. 1, 1915, he was made admin- 
istrator of the Immaculate Conception (Italian) Church, West Pittston. 
On March 1, 1916, he was appointed private secretary to the Bishop of 
Scranton, and remained in this capacity until Sept. 1, 1924, when he was 
appointed pastor of St. Peter’s Cathedral, which position he still occupies. 

On July 1, 1925, Father Kelly was made editor-in-chief of the Catholic 
Light, the official Catholic paper of the diocese of Scranton. The day fol- 
lowing the death of Bishop Hoban, Nov. 14, 1926, His Eminence Dennis 
Cardinal Dougherty, D. D., Archbishop of Philadelphia, appointed him 
Oeconomus of the Scranton diocese until the new bishop would be installed 
in the See of Scranton. 

Reverend Father Kelly is the Faithful Friar of the Fourth Degree As- 
sembly, Scranton Council Knights of Columbus, the chaplain of the Court 
Joan of Arc, Catholic Daughters of America, Scranton, and a member of 
the Catholic Writers Guild of America. 

Father Kelly is the author of “The Romance of a Priest.” His resi- 
dence is at 315 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton. 








REV. PAUL A. KELLY 
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S. Fletcher Weyburn, who is secretary of the Historical Society of 
Lackawanna County, is a representative citizen of Scranton. He was 
born at Geneva, Ontario County, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1853, and is the son of 
Dr. Edwin and Elsie (Wooden) Weyburn. . 

Dr. Edwin Weyburn was born on a farm near Geneva, N. Y., in 1818 
and died in 1879. His wife was born in that section of New York in 1818 
and died in 1877. Both are buried at Geneva. Doctor Weyburn was a 
graduate of the Medical School of Syracuse University and engaged in 
the practice of his profession at Geneva for over 30 years. He was a 
Republican and a member of the Baptist church. To Doctor and Mrs. 
Weyburn were born the following children: Harrison Douglas, deceased ; 
M. C., lives at Macon, Miss.; Lewis A., lives at Oak Park, Il; S. Fletcher, 
the subject of this sketch; Charlotte M., the widow of George W. Schu- 
mann, lives at Rochester, N. Y.; and three children died in infancy. 

Dr. Edwin Weyburn was the son of Samuel, Jr., and Phoebe (Covert) 
Weyburn, natives of Pennsylvania, and both now deceased. They are 
buried in Seneca County, N. Y. He was a farmer and also taught school 
for many years. Samuel, Jr., was the son of Samuel and Jane (Bratton) 
Weyburn, the former a native of Connecticut and the latter of England. 
As a young man of 25 years, Samuel Weyburn was selected by Captain 
Durke as one’ of 140 men sent to Wyoming County by the Susquehanna 
Purchase Company in the spring of 1769. They arrived there in May 
of that year and erected Fort Durkee on the Susquehanna River, just 
south of the present river park in Wilkes-Barre. In the fall of that year 
they were driven out of the fort by the Pennemites. Major Durkee and 
several others were taken prisoner and sent to Easton, Pa. Samuel Wey- 
burn escaped and ‘located in Cumberland County, Pa., where he married in 
1774 and reared a family. His experience in fighting the Indians in 
Wyoming led to his selection as a member of the Pennsylvania Rangers 
in the Continental service during the Revolutionary War. Following the 
southern campaign in New York State under General Sullivan, who was 
sent to drive out the Six Nations, Samuel Weyburn Sr., moved his family 
from Pennsylvania to New York, and finally settled on Cayuga Lake, 
where he bought a farm, including what is now known as Taughannock 
Falls. His son, Samuel, Jr., and four of his nephews all became doctors. 

S. Fletcher Weyburn was educated in the public schools of Geneva, 
N. Y., and was educated at Hobart College in the class of 1877. He then 
went to Rockford, Ill., where he served as bookkeeper and teller for the 
Winnebago County National Bank for five years. He spent the following 
seven years as cashier of the Emmerson Manufacturing Company, and 
in 1889, became manager of the Real Estate, Insurance & Title Company, 
of Rockford, Ill. During the years of 1881-82-83 he resided at Denver, 
Colo., where he engaged in the mercantile and real estate business. Mr. 
Weyburn removed to Scranton in 1898, where he served as representative 
of the New York Life Insurance Company for several years. He has 
successfully engaged in the general insurance business in this city since, 
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and has offices in the County Bank Building. He has served as secretary 
of the Historical Society of Lackawanna County since 1921, and is identi- 
fied with the New England Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania, Wyom- 
ing Commemorative Association, Sons of the Revolution, Lincoln Memorial 
Association, and Civic Improvement Association. In 1912 Mr. Weyburn 
published the Weyburn Genealogy, after having spent several years in 
extensive research work on the Weyburn ancestry. He spent considerable 
time in Europe in connection with this book, which may now be found in 
many libraries throughout the country. 

On Oct. 10, 1878, Mr. Weyburn was married to Miss Flora M. Lyon, 
the daughter of Isiah and Mary (Hitchcock) Lyon, the former a native 
of Connecticut and the latter of New York. Isiah Lyon was one of the 
pioneer settlers and founders of Rockford, IIl., where he is buried. To 
S. Fletcher and Flora (Lyon) Weyburn two children were born: (1) 
Lyon, married Ruth Anthony, lives at Boston, Mass., where he is a 
prominent attorney, and they have two children, Reed and Ruth; (2) 
Elizabeth, married Alfred S. Marlow, lives at Lincoln Park, N. J., where 
he is engaged in the manufacturing business, and they have three chil- 
dren, Elizabeth, Alfred and Richard. Mrs. Weyburn died Sept. 21, 1920, 
and is buried at Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Weyburn was married Dec. 27, 1923, to Mrs. Deborah (Meredith) 
Brundage, the daughter of Thomas Meredith, of Susequehanna County, Pa. 

Mr. Weyburn is a Republican, and a member of the Baptist Church. 
He has always been active in Sunday School work and has served as 
vice president of the Illinois State Sunday School Association. He has 
been interested in the work of the Y. M. C. A., since its organization, and 
was instrumental in the erection of the first Y. M. C. A. building in the 
State of Illinois. Mr. Weyburn is also affiliated with all the Masonic 
Bodies of Scranton, and is a member of The Chamber of Commerce. 


Martin Memolo, who is serving as a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Legislature as representative of the Sixth District of Pennsylvania, is a 
leading citizen of Lackawanna County. He was born in Mirabella, Italy, 
March 16, 1879, and is the son of Joseph and Lucille (Menichiello) Memolo. 

Joseph Memolo, deceased, was a native of Italy, born near Avellina. 
He emigrated to the United States in 1880 and returned to Italy six years 
later, bringing his family to this country in that year. Mr. Memolo was 
a farmer. He spent some time at Schenectady, N. Y. His wife died in 
1914. 

Martin Memolo received his schooling in the public schools of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and when 12 years of age went to work in the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania as a driver. He was serving as an engineer when 
he left the mines in 1901. The following year he became an international 
organizer of the United Mine Workers of America and was connected 
with this organization until 1912. Mr. Memolo was elected burgess of 
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Old Forge borough in 1913 and served in this capacity until January, 1918. 
He has served as clerk to the commissioners of Lackawanna County con- 
tinuously since 1912, and in November, 1917, was elected borough con- 
troller of Old Forge and held that position until 1922. He was elected to 
the Pennsylvania State Legislature as a representative of the Sixth Dis- 
trict in 1924 and reelected to this office in 1926. 

In 1900 Mr. Memolo was married to Miss Catherine Gillardi, the 
daughter of Joseph and Anita Gillardi, natives of Italy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gillardi live at Old Forge, Pa., where he was a well known merchant for 
many years. Mr. and Mrs. Memolo have two sons: Joseph A., was 
graduated from Syracuse University as a chemist in 1923, now attends 
Dickinson Law College; and Dr. William Martin, a graduate of St. Thomas 
College, and the Dental College of Temple University, Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing his college career he was well known as a football player and was 
awarded letters at both universities. 

Mr. Memolo is a Republican, a member of St. Mary’s Catholic Church 
and belongs to the Elks and Eagle lodges. He is active in several Italian 
organizations in the city. Mr. Memolo resides at Old Forge, Pa., where 
he owns a beautiful residence. 


J. Nerman White, M. D., is a representative member of the medical 
profession in Scranton and one of the leading citizens of Lackawanna 
County. He was born in Albany, N. Y. April 12, 1877, and is the son of 
Joseph and Sarah (Ford) White. 

Joseph White was born at Albany, N. Y., in 1838. He was a farmer 
and a substantial member of the community in which he lived. He held 
membership in the Baptist church. Mr. White married Sarah, the 
daughter of Norman Ford, of New England. Five children were born to 
them: Augusta, married B. C. Hagadon; Lillian, married S. M. Stratton; 
Klizabeth, married B. D. Arnold; J. Norman, the subject of this sketén; 
and Sarah, married George Harnden. 

Joseph White was the son of Sidney and Bessie (Scutt) White. Their 
children were: Charity, married Henry Rivenberg; Josephine, married 
Madison Watson; Lyman; Sidney; and Joseph. 

J. Norman White spent his boyhood in Albany, N. Y., and was grad- 
uated from New York State Normal School. He then engaged in the 
teaching profession for five years, after which he entered Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia. He received his degree as Doctor of Medicine 
in 1904 and spent the following year as an interne in the State Hospital 
at Scranton. He then established his private practice in this city with 
offices in the Union Bank Building. Doctor White has served as coroner 
of Lackawanna County and is a member of the staffs of the following 
hospitals: State; Mid Valley; West Side; Stroudsburg; and the Hospital 
for the Criminal Insane at Fairview, Pa. He is one of the leading sur- 
geons in this section of the state and is identified with the Lackawanna 
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County Medical Society, Pennsylvania State Medical Society, and the 
American Medical Association. He is also a director of the City Rescue 
Mission. 

- Doctor White was married to Miss Margaret Jones, the daughter of 
Thomas Jones, of Scranton. They have a daughter, Alice. 

Doctor White is a Republican; a member of the Welsh Baptist Church, 
of which he is a deacon; and he belongs to the Masonic lodge, 32nd 
degree; Irem Temple, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Irem Country Club; Kiwanis 
Club; Abington Hills Country Club; and Chamber of Commerce. He is 
a director of the Keystone Bank. Doctor White is widely known in the 
city and takes an active interest in the civic and social life of the city. 


John F. Buckley, who is successfully engaged in the real estate and 
insurance business in Scranton, with offices in the Pauli Building, is a 
representative and highly esteemed citizen of Lackawanna County. He 
was born at Parsons, in Luzerne County, Pa., July 2, 1872, and is the son 
of Michael and Mary Ann (Skulley) Buckley. 

Michael Buckley, deceased, was a native of Ireland. He was born 
in County Tipperary in 1843 and died in November, 1910. Mr. Buckley 
lived in England for a time and in 1864 emigrated to the United States 
and settled at Parsons, Pa., where he worked as a miner. He later 
removed to Pleasant Valley, now Avoca, Pa., where he spent the remainder 
of his life. Mr. Buckley was a Democrat and a member of St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church. His widow, who lives at 318 Prospect Avenue, Scran- 
ton, is also a native of County Tipperary, Ireland, born April 2, 1845. 
Seven children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Buckley, as follows: Ellen, 
married Martin Kane, she died Oct. 18, 1927; John F., the subject of 
this sketch; Michael, deceased, buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery, Avoca, 
Pa.; Margaret, lives at Parsons, Pa.; Martin J., lives in Scranton, mar- 
ried Miss Fmma Lameriux, and they have four children, Martin, Mar- 
garet, William, and Stella; Philip, lives in Scranton, married Miss Mar- 
garet Clark; and Thomas, lives in Pittsburgh, where he is identified 
with the Babcock Boiler Company. 

John F. Buckley spent his boyhood at Avoca, Pa., and went to work 
in the coal mines of that section when he was a lad of eight years. Later, 
he worked in the mines at Parsons, and during these years attended 
night school. He also took courses of instruction from the International 
Correspondence School of Scranton, and thus was able to secure his edu- 
cation. He worked at the barber’s trade also in his spare time. Mr. 
Buckley came to Scranton in 1906 and established a barber shop in the 
Board of Trade Building, and later opened two other shops. He disposed 
of these interests in 1918 and became interested in the real estate and 
insurance business. Mr. Buckley is well known as a realtor in the city 
and represents the following leading insurance firms; Central Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Baltimore, Md.; Star Insurance Company of New York; 
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Delaware Insurance Company of New York; and National Ben Franklin 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 

In 1904 Mr. Buckley married Miss Sarah Stanton, the daughter of 
Thomas and Anna (Gaffney) Stanton, of Carbondale, Pa., both now 
deceased. Mr. Stanton was a Civil War veteran. Mrs. Buckley died in 
1918 and is buried in St. Joseph’s Cemetery, Minooka, Pa. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Buckley four children were born: Anna, married William Gallagher, 
lives at 213 Prospect Avenue, Scranton, and they have a daughter, Rose 
Mary; William, attends St. Ann’s Monastery, where he is studying for 
the priesthood; Marie, known in religious life as Sister Marie Clement, 
Mt. Saint Mary’s Church, Scranton; and Helen, deceased, buried in St. 
Joseph’s Cemetery, Minooka, Pa. 

Mr. Buckley was married on Aug. 19, 1920, to Miss Laura Halpin, 
the daughter of James and Bridget Halpin, of Scranton. 

Mr. Buckley has always been a Democrat. He is a member of St. 
Marys Dunmore Catholic Church, Knights of Columbus, 4th degree, and 
belongs to the Equity Club, Irish American Society, Holy Name Society, 
and Ancient Order of Hibernians, having served as president of the latter 
organization for the past ten years, and is now the-state president of the 
A. O. H., having been elected to that office at the state convention held in 
Hotel Casey in August, 1927. 


R. F. Haarmeyer, treasurer and general manager of the Inglis 
Furniture Company, is well known among the progressive business men 
of Scranton. He was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 1, 1877, the son of 
Herman A. and Elizabeth (Gary) Haarmeyer. 

Herman A. Haarmeyer, deceased, was a native of Germany. He came 
to the United States at an early age and settled in Cincinnati, Ohio, where 
he was successfully engaged in the dry goods business for over a quarter 
of a century. After his retirement he lived at Buffalo, N. Y., where he 
died. His wife was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, and is also deceased. Mr. 
and Mrs. Haarmeyer had five sons: Bernard A., lives at Cincinnati : 
Henry J., lives at Lafayette, Ind.; A. W. lives at Buffalo, N. Y.; Edward, 
lives at Topeka, Kan.; and R. F., the subject of this sketch. 

R. F. Haarmeyer attended school until he was 12 years of age, being 
enrolled at St. Mary’s School, Cincinnati. He then learned the wood 
carving trade ina Cincinnati furniture factory, but soon became inter- 
ested in the harness business as a salesman. He spent five years as a 
traveling representative and in 1899 became interested in the retail 
furniture business at Buffalo, N. Y., where he remained until 1918. He has 
since lived in Scranton and until 1915 served as manager of the Economy 
Furniture Company. He then became affiliated with the J. Scott Inglis 
Furniture Company and served as president and treasurer until 1919, at 
which time Mr. Inglis disposed of his interest in the business. At this 
date Mr. Haarmeyer was elected treasurer and general manager. This 
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is one of the oldest and largest furniture houses in the city and has an 
extensive trade. 

On June 24, 1902, Mr. Haarmeyer was united in marriage with Miss 
Myrtle Fry, the daughter of Jacob and Elizabeth (Hunzberger) Fry, 
natives of Ontario, Canada, and both now deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Haar- 
meyer have four children: R. Ralph, clerk in the Inglis Furniture Store, 
Scranton; Ruth E., attends Villa Marie Academy; R. Carl, attends St. 
Thomas College; and Marion, attends St. Cecelia Academy. 

Mr. Haarmeyer has always been a Democrat. He is a member of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral and belongs to the Knights of Columbus, 4th degree, 
Kiwanis Club, Elks Lodge, and Chamber of Commerce. He served as 
president of the Holy Name Society of St. Peter’s parish for one year. 
“Mr. Haarmeyer takes an active interest in the Boy Scout movement and 
is a member of the Council of Scranton. . 


Thomas H. Saville is well and favorably known in Scranton both in 
a business way and politically and was for the last few years a member 
of the Insurance and Real Estate firm of Saville and McDonnell with offices 
in the Union National Bank Building until recently appointed by the 
Governor of the State of Pennsylvania to the office of Supervising In- 
spector in the Department of Labor and Industry for the Scranton Dis- 
trict, a position which on account of his experience in the building line 
he is well qualified to fill. He was born in Newton, Montgomeryshire 
County, N. Wales, January 9, 1873, the son of Isaac and Leviah (Price) 
Saville. 

Isaac Saville was a native of Kingsley, Yorkshire, England. He died 
in 1881 and is buried at Halifax, Yorkshire, England. His widow, a native 
of Pontypreid, N. Wales, came to the United States in 1883, and settled 
in Scranton with her children where she died in 1883. She is buried in the 
Washburn Street Cemetery. Her husband was a wool inspector for the 
British Government. He held membership in the Calvanistic Methodist 
Church and many civic organizations. There were five children in the 
Saville family: James A., died in 1926, was a well known merchant of 
Scranton for twenty-five years, Thomas H., the subject of this sketch ; 
Isaac, living in Scranton, William E., living in Scranton, connected with 
the City Clerk’s office, and Roscoe a well known amateur football player 
who is connected with the Glen Alden Coal Company, Scranton. 

Thomas H. Saville was ten years of age when his family located in 
Scranton, and he immediately went to work in the breaker. From there 
in a few months he went to the Dodge Mines. He continued in this work 
for some years and at the end of the long day’s work attended night 
school. When he was fourteen years of age he entered the employ of 
Foote and Shear Company as an apprentice plumber. He worked in their 
shop from 7 A. M. until 5:30 P. M. daily except Sundays, and from there 
went to the mines where he drove water cars for the miners until twelve 
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o’clock each night. At the age of seventeen years he graduated as a 
journeyman plumber and steam fitter, and received $15 per week which 
in the days gone by was big wages. He spent ten years in the employ of 
_ Foote and Shear Company, and in 1894 established a plumbing and heat- 
ing business of his own which he successfully conducted until 1920. 
In that year he became connected with the International Correspondence 
schools, and spent the following three years rewriting and revising the 
Schools course in plumbing which is still used and goes all over the World. 
He has remained as a member of the I. C. S. staff for consultation on im- 
portant matters pertaining to plumbing and heating. In 1924 Mr. Saville 
entered into partnership with his son-in-law, Kenneth M. McDonnell, 
Insurance and Real Estate, and remained so until his appointment to his 
present position by the Governor. 

In 1898 Mr. Saville was married to Miss Elizabeth Schubert, the 
daughter of Henry and Elizabeth (Moore) Schubert, natives of Germany, 
and early settlers of Scranton. Both of Mrs. Saville’s parents are deceased, 
and are buried in the Pittston Avenue Cemetery, Scranton. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Saville three daughters were born: Marjorie, married Kenneth M. 
McDonnell, and Elizabeth and Ruth, both at home. Very early in life Mr. 
Saville became interested in politics and is a staunch Republican. He was 
elected to serve as a Member of Common Council for the Fourth Ward in 
1909-10-11, and in 1914 was elected to the present Council on which he 
served until January 5, 1926. He was president of the Council for three 
consecutive terms. Mr. Saville had the distinction of serving during the 
administrations of Mayors, Dimmick, Von Bergen, Jermyn, Connell and 
Durkin. Many of the improvements in the city due to his legislation 
while councilman are monuments to his faith in the future of Scranton. 

Mr. Saville is a member of the Methodist Church and is affiliated 
with many civic and fraternal organizations, among them being Past 
Master of Hyde Park Lodge 339, Irem Temple, Keystone Consistory, Tall 
' Cedars, National League of Masonic Clubs, Eagles, Elks, Y. M. C. A. 
Kiwanis Club, Chamber of Commerce, Real Estate Board, Republican Club 
and many others. Mr. Saville’s Slogan is “Service for all of the People.” 


William P. Huester, a substantial citizen of Scranton, is a member 
of one of the city’s oldest families. He was born in Scranton, Nov. 7, 
1879, and is the son of Charles and Arabella (Sohns) Huester. 

Charles Huester, deceased, was an early settler of Scranton. He was 
born in Hottenbach, Germany, March 31, 1854, and was 17 years of age 
when he emigrated to the United States and settled in Scranton. He 
was a moulder by trade and spent several years in the employ of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. Later he became interested 
in the hotel business, and owned hotels at 815 Cedar Avenue, and 346 
Birch Street. Mr. Huester died Nov. 6, 1907, and his wife, who was born 
at Albany, New York, died Sept. 30, 1913. Both are buried in Pittston 
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Avenue Cemetery, Scranton. Mr. Huester was a Republican and served 
as recorder of deeds of Lackawanna County from 1895 until 1898. He 
was a member of the German Presbyterian Church and affiliated with the 
Masonic Lodge, Irem Temple, Knights of Pythias, and Order of Red Men. 
Mr. and Mrs. Huester were the parents of the following children: Charles, 
deceased; John, deceased; William P., the subject of this sketch; Jacob F., 
died Jan. 11, 1922; Catherine, lives at Scranton; Peter, lives at Scranton; 
Fred J., alderman of the 11th Ward, Scranton; Frank P., died May 1, 
1926; August A., lives at Scranton; Wilhelmina, married William M. 
Mahon, lives at Scranton; and Charles P., who is serving in the U. 8S. 
Artillery in Panama. 

William P. Huester grew up in Scranton and attended the public 
schools. He spent three years in the office of the recorder of deeds during 
his father’s term of office, and later attended Wyoming Seminary. In 
1903 he entered the employ of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Company, 
and two years later, April 3, 1905, became a clerk in the city controller’s 
office, where he remained until Jan. 5, 1920. He was then elected by the 
City Council city clerk of Scranton and is now serving in that capacity. 

On Feb. 10, 1904, Mr. Huester married Miss Mary Reidenbach,. a 
daughter of Jacob and Katharina (Rosar) Reidenbach, both deceased. 
They have no children. 

Mr. Huester is a Republican, a member of the German Presbyterian 
Church, and holds membership in the Masonic Lodge, Irem Temple, Irem 
Country Club, Elks and Eagles lodges P. O. S. of A. 


James Arigoni is a substantial and well known citizen of Scranton, 
where he is serving as Director of Safety. He was born in this city, 
Feb. 12, 1881, and is the son of Ferdinando and Johanna Arigoni. 

Ferdinando Arigoni, deceased, was a native of Genoa, Italy, and 
was the first citizen of that country to become a naturalized citizen of 
Lackawanna County. He was 18 years old when he emigrated to this 
country and for several years after his arrival in Scranton he conducted 
a fruit business on the present site of the First National Bank. In 1883 
he became interested in the hotel business at 129 Pennsylvania Avenue 
and owned the first Italian hotel in the county. He retired from this 
business about 1897 and then engaged in the construction business as 
a builder of railroads. He had contracts in the building of the Ontario | 
Western Railroad and the Bangor & Portland Railroad. He also was 
active in the building of the Erie Canal between Amsterdam, N. Y., and 
Little Falls, N. Y., and built the water dam at Carbondale, Pa. In 1898 
Mr. Arigoni was in charge of. street building in Tripp Park, Scranton. 
He retired from business in 1904 and died ten years later. His wife died 
in 1902. Both are buried in Cathedral Cemetery, Scranton. Mr. Arigoni 
was a Republican, a member of St. Lucie Catholic Church, and was one 
of the organizers of the Victoria Emanuel Society of Scranton. To 
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Ferdinando and Johanna Arigoni were born five children: Mayme, the 
widow of G. Banchetti, who was the first Italian counsel to be appointed 
in this section, and he later lived in Buffalo, N. Y., where he was the 
founder of the Banchetti Banking Company, and they had two daugh- 
ters, Genevieve and Josephine; Rose, married Edward Oldorf, lives at 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Elizabeth, married Daniel Sullivan, lives at Portland, 
Conn.; James, the subject of this sketch; and Frank, lives at Rochester, 
Pet 

James Arigoni was the first Italian child born in the City of Scran- 
ton and County of Lackawanna. He received his education in the public 
schools of Scranton and began his business career as a clerk in the 
Meadow Brook store of the Connell Coal Company. Later, he was 
appointed a clerk in the county commissioner’s office by John Durken 
and served for three years. He then went to Buffalo, N. Y., and spent 
a year with the Banchetti Banking Company, after which he returned 
to Scranton and entered the employ of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
asasalesman. He then went with the Cruishank Company of Pittsburgh, 
and later received an appointment as deputy court clerk under Gomer 
C. Davis, in which capacity he served for eight years. Mr. Arigoni was 
later defeated for clerk of courts by Edwin Harris and was then appointed 
mercantile appraiser of Lackawanna County by Senator Albert Davis. 
In 1926 he was appointed police magistrate and on July 1, 1926, was 
appointed as safety director of Scranton. He also is extensively engaged ~ 
in the insurance business. 

On Sept. 6, 1906, Mr. Arigoni was united in Marriage with Miss Lil- 
lian Morris, the daughter of John Courier Morris. They have a daugh- 
ter, Anna, who is a graduate of Central High School. She is now in 
charge of her father’s insurance office. 

John Courier Morris was for many years one of the leading Welsh- 
men in Lackawanna County and from his early manhood took an active 
interest in political and civil life in the city and county. He was associ- 
ated with the Sunday Free Press when it was one of the leading news- 
papers of the city and from his pen came many brilliant articles. He was 
one of the leading Welsh bards in the country and when in the prime of 
life was one of the promoters of musical festivals among the Welsh peo- 
ple in this. section. He was editor of the Courier Progress, a weekly 
publication issued in West Scranton. He served as school director from 
_ the fifth ward and was responsible for many fine school buildings which 
were erected there. Mr. Morris served as city clerk, as county com- 
missioner from 1900 until 1903, and was appointed to a post in Wash- 
ington, D. C., when Hon. Joseph A. Scranton was Congressman. In 
1909 he moved to Buffalo, N. Y., and engaged in the banking business 
until the time of his retirement. He died Aug. 17, 1921. Mr. Morris was 
a member of Hyde Park Lodge F. &.A. M. No. 339. 

In politics, Mr. Arigoni is a Republican and he served as treasurer 
of the 1920 county committee. He is a member of the Catholic Church, 
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treasurer of the United Italian Societies, a member of the Victor Alfierei 
Society, St. Rocco Society, Ricciotti Garibaldi Society, Madonna Del Car- 
mine Society, Societa Catholica, and the Foresters of America. 


John C. Davis. One of the substantial and leading citizens of Scran- 
ton is Mr. Davis, who is vice president and secretary of the Acker & 
Jermyn Insurance Company. He was born at Miners Mills, Luzerne 
County, Pa., March 19, 1884, the son of David M. and Eleanor (Jones) 
Davis. 

David M. Davis, retired, is well and favorably known in Scranton, 
where he has lived since 1885. He was born in Wales and was a young 
boy when his family came to the United States and settled at Bellevue, 
which is now Scranton. He was educated in the public schools and for 
many years worked in the coal mines of this section. Later he became 
interested in the manufacture of extracts, essence and oils. . Mr. Davis is 
a Republican and a member of the Calvanistic Methodist Church. His 
wife, who was born at Beaver Meadow, Pa., died in December, 1916, and 
is buried in Washburn Street Cemetery, Scranton. Mr. and Mrs. Davis had 
three children: Jack C., the subject of this sketch; Ann, married Harry 
S. Seamons, lives at Scranton; and Bessie, lives at home. Mr. Davis was 
one of the organizers of the Loyal Knights of America (this order was 
dissolved 1926), and is the only living charter member of this organization. 

Jack Davis as he is better known began life as a newsboy and was 
also a breaker boy in the coal mines of Scranton for several years. He 
later went with F. H. Gerlock of the Scranton Republican as an apprentice 
printer. After leaving the printer’s trade, he became an accountant with 
the electrical department of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, where he remained for 11 years. Mr. Davis then served from 1916 
until 1918 as secretary of the Board of Health under Mayor Jermyn’s 
term of office from 1914 until 1918. He was later connected with the 
furniture business of Stoehr & Fister, and also spent four years with the 
Peoples Savings and Dime Bank of Scranton. Mr. Davis has been identi- 
fied with the Acker & Jermyn Insurance Company since 1921, and in 
1924 was elected vice-president and secretary. 

In December, 1919, Mr. Davis was married to Miss Eva G. Scholl, the 
daughter of John and Mary (Fox) Scholl, of Mount Carmel, Pa. Mr. 
and Mrs. Scholl have lived in Scranton since 1912. 

Mr. Davis is a Republican, a member of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church and is affiliated with the Masonic Lodge, 32nd degree, Scot- 
tish Rite and Keystone Consistory; Coeur de Lion Commandery Knight 
Templars, Tall Cedars of Lebanon, League of Masonic Clubs, Irem Temple, 
Irem Country Club, Rotary Club, Scranton Country Club. 

Mr. Davis is well known in musical circles in this city and for many 
years was a member of the old “Electric City Quartette.” He was tenor 
soloist of the Westminster Presbyterian Church from 1916 until 1923, 
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and was also soloist at the Elm Park Methodist Church for two years. 
He has been community song leader in Scranton for many years in charge 
of musical arrangements for all civic affairs. 


* 


Thomas Palmer. Among the successful business men of Scranton, 
whose work stands as proof of their value to the community, is Thomas 
Palmer, for many years one of the leading contractors of the city. He 
was born in England, Oct. 20, 1873, a son of John and Anna (Wood) Pal- 
mer. John Palmer was a mining engineer, of England, whose death 
occured in 1913. His wife was also a native of England, who died in 1924. 

Educated in the public schools, Thomas Palmer began, when 18 years 
of age, to work for various firms in engineering and construction work 
at Scranton and cities in its vicinity. In 1904 he had made himself so 
useful that he was taken into partnership in one of these concerns, and 
maintained that connection during the succeeding period of ten years. In 
1914, however, he entered into the contracting business for himself, under 
his own name, with offices in the Miller Building, and since then has held 
contracts on some of the most important of the buildings in this locality, 
among which may be named: Bosak Building, on Lackawanna Avenue; 
Lackawanna Automobile Company Building on Wyoming Avenue, which 
is one of the finest of its kind ‘in’ Pennsylvania, being five stories in 
height and providing 50,000 square feet of floor space; Post Warehouse 
buildings; Samter Brothers Building on Lackawanna and Wyoming ave- 
nues, which was reconstructed from top to bottom, a feature of this 
work which demonstrates Mr. Palmer’s skill being the fact that he rebuilt 
this building and the owners carried on their business without interrup- 
tion during the reconstruction; and the synagogue for Temple Israel, 
Monroe Avenue and Gibson Street, which is considered one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the city. 

In Masonry, Mr. Palmer has been advanced through the various bod- 
ies of the York and Scottish rites, having been raised in Kingsbury 
Lodge, No. 466, Free and Accepted Masons, of Olyphant, Pa., to which he 
still belongs; and he is a member of Lackawanna Chapter, Royal Arch 
Masons, of which he is Past High Priest; Melita Commandery, Knights 
Templar, of which he is a Past Commander; Keystone Consistory, Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite; and the Ancient Arabie Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. He has been a delegate to several conventions of this 
order. In politics he is a Republican. In the Kiwanis Club and the Scran- 
ton Club he holds membership. His religious affiliations are with St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church. At present, Mr. Palmer is serving as a mem- 
ber of the new building code committee which is working on an entirely 
new building code and regulations for the city of Scranton, in which 
capacity his long and varied practical experience is of great value. 

Mr. Palmer was married, in 1904, to Alpha E. Huffman, of Verona, 
Missouri. 
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John Hughes Blackman.—One of the most representative business 
men of Scranton is John Hughes Blackman, manager of Eastern and 
Central Pennsylvania and Northern New Jersey territory for the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. He was born at Pittston, Luzerne 
County, Pa., July 25, 1867, the son of Cornelius Searle and Mary (Shen- 
nan) Blackman. 

Both Cornelius Searle Blackman and his wife were natives of Dun- 
daff, Susquehanna County, Pa. After leaving school he learned the car- 
riage making trade. At the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted and 
served with a Pennsylvania outfit. After the close of the war, Mr. 
Blackman returned to his carriage shop which he conducted on a small 
scale. He met with success in his undertaking and became one of the 
leading carriage manufacturers of the country. Mr. Blackman died at 
West Pittston, Pa. His wife died in 1867. He was a Republican, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, and the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Mr. and Mrs. Blackman had only one child, John Hughes. 

John Hughes Blackman was educated in the public schools and fol- 
lowing his graduation from West Pittston High School in 1884, he became 
associated with the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York as 
agent at Pittston. He held various positions with the company and 
spent several years in Philadelphia. He has held his present responsible 
position in Scranton since 1900. Offices of the company are in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. 

In 1890 Mr. Blackman was united in marriage with Miss May Allen, 
the daughter of William and Amelia (Stark) Allen. Mr. Allen, deceased, 
was a Civil War veteran and for many years served as representative 
for the Dupont Powder Company in Luzerne County. He engaged in 
the hardware business at Pittston. His wife was a direct descendant of 
Molly Stark, famous during Revolutionary days. Mrs. Allen lives at 
West Pittston. To John Hughes and May (Allen) Blackman two children 
were born, John Hughes, Jr., and Marjorie Allen Blackman. 

John Hughes Blackman, Jr., attended the public schools of Pittston 
and is a graduate of Lawrenceville (N. J.) School, and Yale University. 
At the outbreak of the World War he attended the First Officers Train- 
ing Camp at Madison Barracks, N. Y., and was commissioned a lieutenant. 
He served in France as first lieutenant of Battery D, 109th Field Artillery, 
28th Division, and participated in five major operations. He is a captain 
on Colonel Elliott’s staff of the Pennsylvania National Guard. Mr. Black- 
man is identified with the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
as district manager. He married Miss Emily L. Fuller, a daughter of 
Hon. Judge Henry A. Fuller, of Luzerne County, Pa. They have two 
children, Joan Lindsley, and Ruth Parrish Fuller Blackman. 

Marjorie Allen Blackman is a graduate of Baldwin School, and 
Columbia University. During the World War she served with the Cen- 
sorship Bureau of the United States Navy, censoring mail from South 
America and the West Indies. Miss Blackman is now the executive in 
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charge of the publicity department of the Bonwit-Teller Company Stores, 
New York City. 

John Hughes Blackman is a Republican, a member of the Scranton 
Club, Country Club of Scranton, Fox Hill Country Club, Union League of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Society of, New York, and Chamber of 
Commerce. ' 


George Luther Peck. One of the substantial business men and lead- 
ing citizens of Scranton is George Luther Peck, lawyer and banker, whose 
professional standing and financial Stability are recognized throughout 
Lackawanna County. Mr. Peck belongs to one of the old families of this 
country that has been identified with American institutions and ideals 
since Colonial times. 

George Luther Peck was born Feb. 12, 1869, in Susquehanna County, 
Pa., son of Rev. Luther W. and Sarah Maria (Gibbons) Peck, the latter 
of whom survived until 1911. The father of Mr. Peck was born at Kings- 
ton, Luzerne County, Pa., became a well known minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and continued active in the same until his death 
in 1900. 

After public school training, George Luther Peck entered Cazenovia 
Seminary, a preparatory school at Cazenovia, N. Y., after which Wes- 
leyan University, and from that institution was graduated in the class 
of 1890, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He then entered upon the 
study of law in the offices of Hon. Cornelius Comegys, and in 1893 was 
admitted to the bar. He entered into practice at Scranton and has con- 
tinued ever since under his own name, practicing in all the courts, and 
has built up an honorable reputation as a wise counsellor and able advo- 
cate. Among other positions of importance held by him is the first and 
only presidency of the Electric City Bank at Scranton, of which he was 
one of the founders. 

Mr. Peck was married, in 1896, to Helen A. Mott, of this city, and 
they have had four children: George F., who is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University; James K., who is a graduate of Wesleyan University and of 
the Law School of Yale University; Mott, a student, who prepared for 
college at Mercersburg Preparatory School and is now a student in Wes- 
leyan University; and Jesse T., who died when nine years old. The two 
eldest sons are both veterans of the World War, George F. being a lieu- 
tenant in the heavy artillery, and James K. a lieutenant in an infantry 
regiment. The family attends the Elm Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Mr. Peck being a member of the official board, and he is a trus- 
tee of Wesleyan University. Mrs. Peck is a daughter of Frank W. and 
Harriet C. (Kilmer) Mott, well known family names in this part of | 
Pennsylvania. 

During the World War Mr. Peck took an active part in promoting 
the efficiency of the various patriotic movements in the Third District, 
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serving on many boards and committees; was at the head of the Legal 
Advisory Examining Board, and was ever ready to respond as & ‘“‘four- 
minute” speaker, giving willingly and freely of his time, talent and means. 
In earlier years he served seven years as first sergeant in the 13th Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania National Guard. In political life he is a Republican. 
He is a thirty-second degree Mason, a member of Peter Williamson Lodge, 
No. 323, Free and Accepted Masons; and is Past Commander of Coeur 
de Lion Commandery, Knights Templar. For a number of years. Mr. 
Peck has been a trustee of Wesleyan University, also director of the 
U. S. Lumber Co. and the Mississippi Central Railroad Co. He is a direc- 
tor of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Peck is secretary and trustee of Masonic 
Temple Scottish Rite Cathedral Association. This body has in charge 
the building of the Masonic Temple. 


Ralph A. Gregory. In the shaping of the activities of Seranton’s 
financial institutions, Mr. Gregory shares to a considerable degree in 
their history and the development of their interests within recent years, 
and today, as vice-president of the Third National Bank, he is one of the 
leading officials of an institution with which he has since 1896 been asso- 
ciated. A veteran of the World War, a wearer of the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, and with his appointment as major, he has a notable record 
for heroic service at the front and on French battlefields. 

The son of Marion A. Gregory, deceased, and of Lillian O. (Stevens) 
Gregory, both natives of Wayne County, Ralph A. Gregory was born 
Aug. 17, 1877, at Hollisterville. He received private schooling, after- 
wards graduating at the School of Lackawanna. Mr. Gregory began 
his business career with the firm of Price & Roe, who formerly conducted 
a stationery store in Scranton, and he was then employed in the office of 
Col. L. A. Watres. He afterwards went to Wilkes-Barre, where he was 
associated with the Spring Brook Water Supply Company. His interests 
in banking matters began when he entered the employ of the Title & 
Guaranty Trust Company, in Scranton, in the clerical department of that 
institution; and then he was in the clerical department of the County 
Savings Bank. In 1907 he was given the position of manager of the 
credit department of the Third National Bank. He held that position a 
number of years, and in 1914 he was made assistant cashier of that bank, 
and in July, 1919 he succeeded B. B. Hicks as the cashier. On Nov. 10, 
1924, Mr. Gregory was made vice-president of the bank. He is a Repub- 
lican in politics, but he has not held public office. 

Mr. Gregory enlisted with the 13th Regiment, Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, when the trouble with Mexico occurred, and he went to the 
“Mexican Border as a field officer of that regiment. In the World War he 
was with the 28th Division, and he was continuously at the front with 
his division, participating in the following battles: Champagne-Marne, 
July 15 to July 18; Aisne-Marne offensive, July 23 to July 31; Fismes 
Sector, Aug. 7 to Aug. 17; Oise-Aisne, Aug. 18 to Sept. 8; Meuse-Argonne, 
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Sept. 26 to Oct. 9; Thiaucourt Sector, Sept. 16 to Oct. 9; and Haumont, 
Nov. 10 to Noy. 11. During one of these campaigns he was gassed. He 
received his discharge in May, 1919, with the rank of major; and he 
received from the United States Government the Distinguished Service 
Cross for conspicuous bravery under fire. 

Mr. Gregory’s fraternal affiliations are those of Peter Williams Lodge, 
No. 323, Free and Accepted Masons; Keystone Consistory (thirty-second 
degree) ; and of Irem Temple, Ancient Arabic Order of the Mystic Shrine. 
He is also affiliated with the Scranton Club, the Country Club of Scran- 
ton, the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Rotary Club of 
Scranton, and many other organizations. His religious fellowship is with 
the Elm Park Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Ralph A. Gregory married, in 1907, Grace A. Peck, of Lackawanna, 
daughter of William H. Peck, president of the Third National Bank of 
Lackawanna, and of Araminta (Kyte) Peck, who died Oct. 24, 1924. 





Edward Eisele is well and favorably known in Scranton, where he has 
served as city controller continuously for the past 22 years. He was born 
in Scranton, July 11, 1875, the son of John F. and Catherine (Durner) 
Eisele. 

John F. Eisele, deceased, was a native of Germany and an early settler 
of Scranton. He came to the United States about 1849 and remained in 
New York until 1869, at which time he located in Scranton. He spent 
the remainder of his life in this city and was a well known tailor. Mr. 
Hisele died in 1914 and his wife, also a native of Germany, died in 1911. 
They are buried in Scranton. Mr. Eisele was a Republican, a member of 
the Lutheran Church, and served as treasurer of I. O. O. Fellows Alliance, 
No. 540, for 25 years. To Mr. and Mrs. Eisele nine children were born, as 
follows: J. George, retired, lives in Scranton; Louise, the widow of 
Emanuel Zizelmann, lives in Scranton; Lewis, deceased; J. Fred, engaged 
in the tailoring business, Scranton; Charles W., lives at Flint, Mich.; 
Edward, the subject of this sketch; Catherine, William, and Charles, all 
deceased. 

Edward Hisele has always lived in Scranton and attended the public 
schools of this city. He was 14 years of age when he entered the employ 
of Ruddy & Kelly, bakers, and later was connected with the Dickson Manu- 
facturing Company until 1890, at which time he entered the office of the 
city controller, J. George Eisele, his brother. In 1893 Mr. HKisele was 
appointed deputy city controller and served in this capacity until 1899, 
when he became a bookkeeper in the city treasurer’s office. He served 
as deputy city treasurer from 1903 until 1905, when he was elected city 
controller. Mr. Eisele was reelected to this office in 1908, 1911, 1915, 
1919 and 1923. He lives at 814 Sunset Street. 

In 1909, Mr. Eisele married Miss Rose Hagen, the daughter of 
Herman and Sophia (Frey) Hagen, the former a native of Germany, and 
the latter of Scranton. Mr. Hagen is deceased and his widow resides in 
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this city. Mr. and Mrs. Eisele have three children: Ruth, was graduated 
from Central High School, in 1927, attends Mansfield State Normal School; 
Edward, Jr., and George. 

Mr. Bidele is a stanch Republican and a member of St. John’s Luth- 
eran Church. He belongs to the Masonic Lodge, Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, West Side Craftsmen Club, South Side and North Side 
Republican clubs, Sportsmens Club and Chamber of Commerce. 


Walter S. Eckert, a successful insurance man of Scranton, with 
offices in the Lincoln Trust Building, is a native of Pennsylvania. He 
was born in Berks County, Dec. 23, 1891, the son of Alvin Y. and Rosie 
A. (Darkins) Eckert. 

Alvin Y. Eckert was born in Berks County, Pa., in 1871, the son of 
Samuel and Margaret (Yoder) Eckert. Samuel Eckert, a native of Oley- 
Line, Pa., died in 1918, and is buried at New Jerusalem, Pa. He was a 
farmer in early life and later engaged in the real estate business. His 
son, Alvin Y., was a graduate of Oley Academy. He followed general 
. farming and stockraising until 1909, when he removed to Kutztown, Pa., 
where he engaged in general contracting work until his death in 1913. 
His widow lives at Kutztown. Mr. Eckert was a Democrat and a member 
of the Pennsylvania German Reformed Church. To Mr. and Mrs. Eckert 
ten children were born as follows: Walter S., the subject of this sketch; 
Addison, lives at Kutztown, Pa.; Oliver, lives at Easton, Pa.; Annie, mar- 
ried Nevin Dietrick, lives at Fleetwood, Pa.; Nelson, lives at Boyertown, 
Pa.; Allen, lives at Nazareth, Pa., is a World War veteran; Blanche, mar- . 
reer Floyd Berkemeyer, lives at ‘Temple, Pas 7Otta; serving in the U. S. 
Navy, on the U. S. S. “Dobbin”; Llewellyn, lives at Kutztown; and Fran- 
cis, lives at Boyerstown, Pa. 

Walter S. Eckert received his education in the public schools of 
Berks County. He spent several years at Fleetwood, Pa., where he was 
employed as a paper box maker and as knitter in the Fleetwood Knitting 
Mills. He then entered the employ of the Kutztown Foundry & Machine 
Company, and in July, 1915, went with the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany as a steel moulder, resigning from this company’s employ in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, as assistant foreman. Mr. Eckert removed to Scranton 
in May, 1919, at which time he was appointed district manager of the 
Belt Automobile Indemnity Association. He is still district manager 
for this company and has the following counties under his supervision: 
Lackawanna, Luzerne, Wayne, Monroe, Pike, Wyoming, Susquehanna, and 
Bedford. 

Mr. Eckert was married Oct. 12, 1912, to Miss Jennie R. Smith, 
daughter of George H. and Eliza (Moodhardt) Smith, natives of North- 
ampton County, Pa., and both now deceased. Mr. Smith was a boatman 
on the Lehigh canal during the early days, and later a mill owner and 
lumber dealer. In 1908 he removed to Kutztown, Pa., where he became 
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superintendent of machinery in the pattern shop department of the Kutz- 
town Foundry & Machine Company. He retired in 1921, and died four 
years later. To Mr. and Mrs. Eckert have been born four children: Cora 
Mae, born March 16, 1913; Vivian E., born in 1915; Winifred R., born 
in 1918; and Walter S., Jr., born in 1920. 

Mr. Eckert is a member of the Second Reformed Church and belongs 
to Hyde Park Lodge, F. and A. M. No. 339 and Chamber of Commerce. 
He is a Republican. 


Charles F. Schroeder, city engineer, is among the widely known and 
highly esteemed citizens of Scranton. He was born at Hawley, Pa., Sept. 
10, 1879, and is the son of Adam and Amelia (Siedler) Schroeder. 

Adam Schroeder, deceased, was a native of Germany. He was born 
in 1842 and came to this country in 1861, and located at Hawley, Pa., 
where he worked at his trade as a stonemason and bricklayer. Two 
years later he removed to Scranton, where he became associated with 
the general contracting business which had been established by his 
brother, the late Conrad Schroeder. Mr. Schroeder died in 1914, and his 
wife died in 1904. She was the daughter of Frederick and Margaret 
Siedler, natives of Germany and pioneer settlers of Hawley, Pa. Mr. 
Schroeder was a Republican and served as a member of the select council 
from the 16th Ward for a number of years. He held membership in the 
Lutheran Church. To Mr. and Mrs. Schroeder the following children 
were born: Charles F., the subject of this sketch; Jacob, lives at Scran- 
ton; Veronica, lives at Scranton; William, lives at Scranton, is a World 
War veteran; Conrad, lives at Detroit, Mich.; Genevieve, married Harley 
A. McCloskey, lives at Newark, N. J.; and Georgiana, deceased. 

After completing his schooling in the old Scranton High School, 
Charles F. Schroeder attended Scranton Business College in 1896. He 
then entered the office of the city engineer, Joseph P. Phillips, and has 
worked through the various positions in the office. He has served as city 
engineer of Scranton since Jan. 3, 1925. Mr. Schroeder is thoroughly 
capable in his work and devotes much of his time to the study of engi- 
neering problems. 

In 1908 Mr. Schroeder was united in marriage with Miss Mary Rees, 
the daughter of Thomas and Jane (Jones) Rees, natives of Wales and 
early settlers of Carbondale, Pa. Both Mr. and Mrs. Rees are deceased. 
Mr. and Mrs. Schroeder have no children. 

Mr. Schroeder is a member of the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
and is affiliated with Masonic Lodge, 32nd degree; Irem Temple, Irem 
Country Club, League of Masonic Clubs, and he also holds membership 
in the Engineering Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania, the Lacka- 
wanna Motor Club and the Chamber of Commerce. In politics Mr. Schroe- 
der is a Republican. 
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Harry A. Kolb, assistant district attorney, is one of Scranton’s most 
successful and prominent young attorneys. He was born in this city, 
Jan. 9, 1890, the son of Dr. Albert and M. Delphine (Weinschenk) Kolb. 

Dr. Albert Kolb, deceased, was recognized as a physician of sterling 
abilities in Scranton where he was engaged in active practice for many 
years. He was born at Lancaster, N. Y., May 8, 1860. He received his 
medical education in the Medico Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, from 
which he received his degree in 1884. He engaged in the practice of his 
profession in Scranton from 1884 until the time of his death, which 
occurred March 25, 1927. Doctor Kolb was appointed superintendent of 
health by Mayor Alex Connell in 1903, and served in that capacity for 
three years. In 1913 he was elected school director and was made presi- 
dent of the school board in 1918. He served as chairman of the local No. 
4 Draft Board during the World War, and examined hundreds of South 
Scranton youths, who later saw active service in France and other 
European fronts. Doctor Kolb was a life long Republican. His widow 
resides in Scranton. She is the daughter of Anton and Marie (Christ- 
man) Weinschenk. He was born in Wasser, Alfingen, Wittenberg, Ger- 
many, July 7, 1829, and died in 1905. His wife was born in Monroe 
County, Pa., Nov. 25, 1834, and died in 1909. Both are buried at Dun- 
more, Pa. Anton Weinschenk was a molder by trade. He came to the 
United States in 1849 and settled at Carbondale, Pa. Two years later 
he removed to Scranton where he was employed by the Lackawanna Iron 
& Coal Company until 1896. He was serving as superintendent at the 
time of his resignation. Mr. Weinschenk served as a member of the 
local school board from 1878 until 1886, and was president of the German 
Building & Loan Association. 

To Doctor Albert and M. Delphine (Weinschenk) Kolb, three chil- 
dren were born: Stella, married V. D. Thayer, lives at Dunmore, Pa.; 
Harry A., the subject of this sketch; and F. L., manager of the Jeffery 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh. 

Harry A. Kolb attended the public schools of Scranton and was 
graduated from Technical High School in 1907. He later attended the 
School of Lackawanna, and in 1914, was graduated from Dickinson Law 
School. He went to Tulsa, Okla., where he engaged in practice for a 
short time, later removing to Jennings, Okla., where he served as city 
attorney for two years. In 1917 Mr. Kolb returned to Scranton and was 
appointed deputy city controller under E. Eisele. He served in that capac- 
ity until January, 1926, at which time he was appointed assistant district 
attorney. Mr. Kolb was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County in 
December, 1924, and subsequently was admitted to practice in the 
Superior, Supreme and Federal Courts. He is identified with the Lacka- 
wanna County, Pennsylvania State, and American Bar Associations. 

In 1916 Mr. Kolb was united in marriage with Miss Carmalieta Rench, 
the daughter of Peter and Margaret (Cole) Rench, natives of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Rench died in 1926, and his widow resides in Scranton. He was presi- ~ 
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dent of the Jennings National Bank, at Jennings, Okla. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kolb have three children, Carmalieta, Virginia, and Harry A. Jr. 

Mr. Kolb is a Republican, a member of the Elm Park Methodist 
Church, and belongs to the Knights of Malta, Liederkrantz Society, Green 
Ridge Club, Delti Chi fraternity, and Chamber of Commerce and The 
Peter Williamson Mason’s. 


Edward J. Kelly, a veteran of the World War, is arnong Scranton’s ~ 
prominent and successful attorneys, and is a member of one of the oldest 
families in the city. He was born in Scranton, Feb. 14, 1888, the son of 
William and Mary C. (Nolan) Kelly. 

William Kelly deceased was one of the leading citizens of Scranton, 
where he spent his entire life. He was born here, Jan. 23, 1852, the 
son of John and Ellen (Downey) Kelly. John Kelly was born in Belfast, 
Ireland, and his wife was a native of County Cork. About 1850 they 
emigrated to the United States and settled in Scranton, where Mr. Kelly 
was employed by the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Company. Later they 
moved to Olyphant, Pa., where he engaged in the manufacture of brick. 
He spent the latter years of his life in Scranton as a hotel owner. Both 
he and his wife are deceased. They were also the parents of Hon. John P. 
Kelly, a sketch of whom appears elsewhere in this history. 

William Kelly attended the public schools of Olyphant and Dickson 
City, Pa., and at an early age engaged in the brick manufacturing busi- 
ness with his father. Later he was associated with the firm of Kelly & 
Thompson, brewers, Scranton. In 1892 he became a member of the brew- 
ing firm of Casey & Kelly and served as president. The business was sold 
to the Pennsylvania Central Brewing Company in 1896, and Mr. Kelly 
was appointed assistant manager, and served as vice president of this 
organization until his death which occurred Aug. 27 , 1927. He was among 
the largest land owners in the city and was owner of the Kelly Silk 
Throwing Company. Mr. Kelly was a member of St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
Scranton Club, and Elks Lodge. Mary C. (Nolan) Kelly was born at 
Athens, Pa., and died in February, 1919. She is buried in Cathedral 
Cemetery, Scranton. To Mr. and Mrs. Kelly six children were born: 
James Bernard, lives at Denver, Colo.; Genevieve, married George F. 
O’Brien, an attorney, lives in Scranton; Dr. John F., a physician, lives 
in Scranton; Edward J., the subject of this sketch; Florence, married Leo 
Finnerty, lives in Scranton; and Frances, deceased. 

Edward J. Kelly received his early education in the public schools of 
Scranton and in 1905 was graduated from Lackawanna School. He then 
entered Cornell University from which he received his degree in law in 
1909. In that year he was admitted to the New York State Bar and 
engaged in the practice of his profession in New York City until 1910. 
He has since been located in Scranton and has offices in the Scranton Life 
Building. Mr. Kelly was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County in 
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September, 1912, to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 1913, and 
subsequently to the Federal and Superior Courts. He is identified with 
the law firm of O’Brien & Kelly. 

In July, 1918, Mr. Kelly enlisted for service in the World War and 
was sent to Camp Lee, Va. Later he was transferred to an officers train- 
ing camp, from which he was discharged November 238, 1918. 

In 1922, Mr. Kelly married Miss Mary E. Brennan, the daughter of 
William and Bridget L. Brennan. The former is deceased and the latter 
resides in Scranton. 

In politics Mr. Kelly is identified with the Democratic party. He is 
a member of St. Peter’s Cathedral, Scranton Club, Honesdale Golf Club, 
Cornell Club of New York, American Legion, Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity, 
and Irish-American Society. 


Arthur P. Ridgway is a leading citizen of Scranton; where he is 
identified with the Pennsylvania Central Brewing Company as assistant 
to the president. He was born in this city, March 25, 1876, and is the 
son of Charles W. and Amelia (Reynolds) Ridgway. 

Charles W. Ridgway, deceased, was a veteran of the Givil War. He 
was born in New York and was a child when his parents removed to 
Pennsylvania. During the Civil War he enlisted and served with the 
Union Army. He was a leading building contractor of Scranton for 
many years and later was a member of the Scranton police force under 
Mayor Ezra Ripple. He was promoted to lieutenant under Alex Connell’s 
first term as mayor. He died Oct. 9, 1923, and his wife died in November 
of the same year. Both are buried in Forest Hill Cemetery. Mr. Ridg- 
way was a Republican, a member of the Methodist Church, and belonged 
to the Grand Army of the Republic, the Masonic lodge, and the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows. To Mr. and Mrs. Ridgway five children were 
born, as follows: Clarke A., a merchant, lives at Scranton; Joseph A., a 
member of the firm of Curven & Ridgway, Scranton; Arthur P., the 
subject of this sketch; Ruth and Frances, both deceased. 

Arthur P. Ridgway received his schooling in the public schools of 
Seranton and at an early age entered the employ of the Scranton Drop 
Forging Company as a forger. He remained with that concern for about 
eight years and then became engaged with George Hufnagle for three 
years in the soft drink business. He has been associated with the Penn- 
sylvania Central Brewing Company since 1907, having entered their 
employ as a collector. 

During the Spanish-American War Mr. Ridgway enlisted and served 
with Company B., 13th Regiment. He was discharged as a corporal. 

Politically, Mr. Ridgway is a Republican, and he is affiliated with 
the Elks lodge, Eagles lodge, and, Modern Woodmen of America. He is . 
held in high regard throughout the community and is an excellent citizen. 
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Herbert L. Taylor, county Solicitor, is an attorney whose name is 
very favorably known in Scranton and Lackawanna County, where he has 
engaged in the practice of law for more than 40 years. He was born in 
Scott Township, Lackawanna County, and is the son of Reuben W. and 
Ann Elizabeth (Wheeler) Taylor. 

Reuben W. Taylor, deceased, was a leading farmer and stockman of 
Scott Township for many years. He was born in that township, April 
11, 1841, and died in July, 1924. During the latter years of his life Mr. 
Taylor lived retired in Hyde Park, Scranton. He was a Republican and 
held the offices of justice of the peace and tax collector. His wife, also a 
native of Scott Township, died in March, 1923. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor are 
buried in Tompkinsville, Pa. They had four children: C. E., druggist, 
lives in Scranton; Herbert L., the subject of this sketch; George L., 
agriculturist, lives at Uniondale, Pa. ; and H. E., druggist, lives in Scranton. 

Reuben W. Taylor was the son of Silas A. and Louisa (Carpenter) 
Taylor. Silas A. Taylor was born in the Taylor homestead in Scott Town- 
ship and spent his life as a farmer. He was the son of John Abbott and 
Gartry (Ackley) Taylor. John Abbott Taylor was born in Providence 
Township, now part of the city of Scranton, in 1790, and died in 1866. He 
spent the greater part of his life in Scott Township as a farmer. He 
was the son of Reuben and Celendia (Abbott) Taylor. Reuben Taylor 
was born at Norwalk, Conn., in 1759. He was 17 years old when he 
volunteered for service in the Revolutionary War. He served for a period 
of eight years and at the close of the war was being held as a prisoner 
at Jamaica. He located in this section of Pennsylvania about 1779 and 
was the owner of over 2,000 acres of land. Mr. Taylor served as town- 
ship assessor of Scott Township and held various other public offices. 

Herbert L. Taylor was reared on his father’s farm aud attended the 
district schools. After attending Keystone Academy he engaged in 
teaching for two years, and then entered the law offices of Hon. Henry 
M. Edwards, who later was Judge of Lackawanna County. Mr. Taylor 
was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County in October, 1886, and was 
with Judge Edwards until the latter’s elevation to the bench, at which 
time Mr. Taylor became a member of the well known law firm of Taylor 
& Lewis, with offices in the Brooks Building. He was elected to his 
present office as county solicitor in 1916. He also served as assistant dis- 
trict attorney under Judge Edwards and has served for five terms as 
county chairman of the Republican party of Lackawanna County. 

In 1892, Mr. Taylor was married to Miss Minnie Phillips, the 
daughter of William B. and Annie (Richards) Phillips. Mr. Phillips, who 
died in San Francisco, Calif., in 1876, was a native of Wales. He served 
throughout the Civil War. He was taken captive and held in the Ander- 
sonville and Libby prisons. His wife, who was born at Carbondale, Pa., 
now resides in Scranton. To Mr. and Mrs. Taylor were born four chil- 
dren: 1. William W., born at Los Angeles, Calif., June 2, 1898, is a 
graduate of Lafayette College, served as a second lieutenant during the 
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World War, now a teacher at Harvard Military Academy ; married Miss 
Alice Aten, and they have a son, William W. Jr. 2. Herbert L., Jr., born 
Jan. 29, 1900, was graduated from Lafayette College in 1921, and from 
the Harvard Law School in 1924, now a member of the law firm of Taylor 
& Lewis, Scranton. 38. Annie R., was graduated from Vassar College in 
1926, now a teacher in Scranton Junior High School. 4. Elizabeth W., 
attended Mount Holyoke for two years, now enrolled in the School of Fine 
Arts, Yale University. 

Mr. Taylor is a Republican and served five times as chairman of the 
Lackawanna County Committee, a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and is identified with the Lackawanna County Bar Association. 


Gustave David Stoehr, who is identified with Scranton’s leading 
furniture house, Stoehr & Fister, is among the enterprising business men 
of the city. He was born at Asch, Germany, Feb. 3, 1868, a son of God- 
frey and Margaret (Zeller) Stoehr. 

Both Godfrey and Margaret (Zeller) Stoehr were natives of Ger- 
many. He came to the United States in about 1876 and settled in Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., where he successfully engaged in the shoe business until 
1886, at which time he removed to Philadelphia. About 1880 his wife 
and children came from Germany. Mr. and Mrs. Stoehr spent the re- 
mainder of their lives in Philadelphia, and are now deceased. He was a 
Democrat, a member of the German Lutheran Church and belonged to 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. To Mr. and Mrs. Stoehr six chil- 
dren were born: Gustave David, the subject of this sketch; Herman, a 
manufacturer, lives in Philadelphia; Christian, lives in Philadelphia ; 
Ernestina, Emma, and Edward, all deecased, buried in Philadelphia. 

Gustave David Stoehr was 12 years of age when he came to the 
United States with his mother. He attended the public schools of Atlantic 
City, N. J., and began his business career as a clerk in the Grand Depot, 
which was at that time the leading general store in Atlantic City. After 
his removal to Philadelphia he entered the employ of the W. H. Snowden 
& Company as a salesman, later becoming assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s store at Frankfort-Kensington, Philadelphia. In the spring of 
1897 Mr. Stoehr came to Scranton, where he served as salesman and buyer 
for the firm of Williams & McAnulty, carpet dealers. In 1904 he went 
with Scott Ingiles Company, and became a partner in this well established 
furniture business. In 1908 the establishment was destroyed by fire, at 
which time Mr. Stoehr organized the firm of Stoehr, Fister & Jennings, 
which was located at 121 Washington Avenue. In 1913 Mr. Jennings 
retired and the business was reorganized under the firm name of Stoehr 
& Fister. The company’s new building at Spruce and Adams Avenue 
was erected in 1923. It is a six story structure and is among the finest 
stores in this section of the country. The company handles high grade 
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merchandise exclusively, including furniture, carpets, tapestries, phono- 
graphs, ete. 

In 1897, Mr. Stoehr was married to Miss Cora B. Frick, a daughter 
of John D. Frick. Mr. Frick, a native of Waynesboro, Pa., was a leading 
business man of that city. He is now*deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Stoehr 
have two children: Helen, lives at home; and Robert, a graduate of St. 
Thomas College, is employed in his father’s business. 

Mr. Stoehr is a Republican, and is affiliated with the Masonic Lodge, 
32nd degree, Irem Temple, Irem Country Club, Elks Lodge, and Lieder- 
krantz Society. He is also a member of the Kiwanis Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, and Commercial Mens Association of Scranton. 


Jeseph Francis Conrad, owner and proprietor of the Marquette Hotel, 
is among the substantial and highly esteemed business men of Scranton. 
He was born in this city, Dec. 3, 1884, and is the son of J oseph and Carrie 
(Lutz) Conrad. . 

Joseph Conrad, deceased, was a native of Scranton. He was born 
in 1865 and died in December, 1926. He was a carpenter by trade and 
in 1922 was appointed assistant. building inspector of Scranton by Mayor 
John Durkin. He served in this capacity until 1926. Mr. Conrad was a 
Democrat and always was active in local politics. He represented the 
old Eleventh Ward as a delegate for many years. He held membership 
in the German Lutheran Church and was a charter member of Patriotic 
Order Sons of America No. 430. Mr. Conrad is buried in Forest Hill 
Cemetery, Scranton. He was married in 1883 to Miss Carrie Lutz, also 
a native of Scranton. She is a member of St. Mary’s Catholic Church and 
resides in this city. 

Joseph Francis Conrad grew up in Scranton and attended St. Mary’s 
Parochial School. He clerked in the grocery store of Guy I. Ralph for 
a time and later was associated with Clark Brothers. After several bus- 
iness connections in the city, he became identified with Bartels Brewing 
Company in 1905, and was superintendent of the Scranton branch plant 
until 1915, at which time he organized the Pioneer Distributing Company 
in partnership with F. J. Stahl. They continued in business as wholesale 
liquor dealers until June 30, 1919, when the plant was closed down. Mr. 
Conrad then served as manager of the Elks Club in Scranton until April 1, 
1927. He then took over the Marquette Hotel, which he improved ex- 
tensively, and he has already met with marked success in this new 
undertaking. 

In February, 1910, Mr. Conrad was united in marriage with Miss 
Anna C. Winters, the daughter of August and Catherine (Lonsdorf) 
Winters, the former a native of Scranton and the latter of Germany. 
Mr. and Mrs. Winters, who are residents of Scranton, are the parents of 
the following children: Anna C. Conrad; Emma, married Frank Stahl, 
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lives in Scranton; Maria, married Joseph Corcoran, deceased, and she 
lives in New York; Cecelia, married Joseph Lally, lives in New York; and 
Martha, married Morley Kearney, lives in Scranton. Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
rad have no children. 

Mr. Conrad is a Democrat and is prominent in the city’s politics. 
He served as secretary of the Central Democratic Club when he was 22 
years of age, and in 1917 was a candidate for the office of recorder of 
deeds. He has been chairman of the finance committee, publicity com- 
mittee, and also has served as assistant secretary of the Democratic 
County Committee and served two years as Chairman of the Democratic 
City Committee. He holds membership in St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
and is affiliated with the Elks lodge, of which he has served as Exalted 
Ruler and was district Deputy Grand Exalted Ruler of Pennsylvania, 
northeast section. He is also a member of the Chamber of Commerce. 
He also belongs to the Knights of St. George, Eagles lodge and Ninth 
Ward Democratic Club. 


C. Pinkney Jones is among the widely known business men of Scran- 
ton, where he is identified with the George V. Millar Company as presi- 
dent. He was born at Baltimore, Md., Nov. 17, 1886, and is the son of 
E. Bradley and Nannie Shaw (Tiffany) Jones. 

E. Bradley Jones, deceased, was a leading citizen and representative 
business man of Baltimore, Md., for many years. He was born at Peters- 
burg, Va., Jan. 29, 1850. After completing his early education at his 
birthplace, Mr. Jones was graduated from the Virginia Military Institute 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He then taught school for several 
years and later removed to Baltimore, Md., where he became associated 
with P. T. George & Company. He became the executive head of this 
concern and later engaged extensively in the bond business in Baltimore. 
Both he and his wife are deceased and are buried in Blanford Cemetery, 
Petersburg, Va. Mr. Jones was a member of the Unitarian Church of 
Baltimore, and belonged to the University Club, Baltimore Country Club, 
Baltimore Yacht Club, and Maryland Society of New York. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones had three children: E. Bradley, associated with the Whitaker Paper 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; Beatrice, who is head of the music department 
of Foxcroft School, Middleburg, Va.; and C. Pinkney, the subject of this 
sketch. 

C. Pinkney Jones attended the public schools of Baltimore, Md., and 
in 1903 was graduated from Marsten’s University School of Baltimore. 
On May 1, 1904, he moved to New York City and later became associated 
with the National Lead Company as a traveling representative and in 
1918 was sent on a special mission to South America by the company 
to make a general survey of business conditions with the idea of estab- 
lishing branch offices wherever business conditions would warrant it. 
The following year Mr. Jones returned to New York with the recommen- 
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dation that a branch office be established at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
and he was appointed chief of the new branch. In the meantime he was 
married and was accompanied to South America by his wife. On Dec. 
1, 1916, Mr. and Mrs. Jones returned to New York and located at Scranton, 
where he became general manager and vice president of the George V. 
Millar Company. Upon the death of Mr. Millar on Feb. 4, 1920, Mr. Jones 
was made president of the company, which in addition to the retail store, 
and wholesale department “China Hall’, operates a hotel department, 
which extends throughout the eastern section of the United States. 

On Sept. 11, 1915, Mr. Jones was married to Miss Eva M. Millar, 
the daughter of George V. and Marguerite E. (Nesslein) Millar. They 
have two children: Beatrice Millar, born July 21, 1918; and Tiffany 
Millar, born March 20, 1920. Eva M. (Millar) Jones died Feb. 11, 1924, 
and is buried in Dunmore Cemetery, Dunmore, Pa. She was a member 
of the Wellesley Club, College Club, and Century Club, and was among 
the social and club leaders of the city. 

George V. Millar was born at Louisville, Ky., Nov. 2, 1858, and died 
in February, 1920. He was the son of Alexander and Anna (Walker) 
Millar. Mr. Millar was reared and educated in Louisville, Ky., and 
removed to Scranton in 1888, where he became identified with the busi- 
ness of C. P. Weichel under the firm name of Weichel & Millar. They 
opened a large china and glassware store at 116 Wyoming Avenue and 
the partnership continued until May 28, 1896, when Mr. Weichel retired. 
W. J. Peck then entered the business, which was afterward known as 
Millar & Peck until 1900, at which time Mr. Millar purchased Mr. Peck’s 
interest and the firm was thereafter known as George V. Millar & Com- 
pany. Mr. Millar purchased the present company site in 1903 and on 
Jan. 1, 1918, the business was incorporated with the following officers: 
G. V. Millar, president; C. Pinkney Jones, vice president and general 
manager; and Steryl L. Henning, secretary and treasurer. “China Hall” 
was founded by Mr. Millar almost 40 years ago and has become the center 
of an enormous retail and wholesale trade which extends from Maine to 
Florida and the company ranks among: the largest importers of china 
and glassware in the United States. Mr. Millar was interested in all the 
business activities of Scranton and held membership in the Masonic lodge, 
Board of Trade, Country Club of Scranton, and Scranton Club. He was 
a member of the Elm Park Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Millar was 
one of the founders of the Anthracite Trust Company of Scranton. 

Mr. Jones is a member of the Elm Park Methodist Episcopal Church 
and is exceedingly active in church affairs, being treasurer and chair- 
man of the finance committee of the church and a member of the various 
church societies. He is affiliated with the Masonic bodies, 32nd degree, 
Kalurah Shrine, Binghamton, N. Y., Tall Cedars of Scranton, Pa., and 
belongs to the Scranton Club. He is a director of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, president of the Travelers Aid Society, a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
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States of America, a director of the Country Day School, past president 
of the Commercial Association of Scranton, and a director of the Kiwanis 
Club, of which he served as secretary for four years. He is a director 
of the Advertising Club, and of the Anthracite Trust Company. He 
is chairman of the family service section of the Council of Social Agencies. 


Mark K. Edgar, editor of the Scranton Sun, is one of the leading citi- 
zens of the city, and one of the foremost newspaper men of Pennsylvania. 
He was born at Espy, Columbia County, Pa., Nov. 21, 1872, the son of 
Samuel W. and Olive (Killarm) Edgar. 

Samuel W. Edgar, deceased, was for many years a leading member 
of the bar of Lackawanna County. He was born at Espy, Pa., Oct. 4, 
1852. Two years after the organizations of Lackawanna County, Mr.. 
Edgar located in Scranton, where he spent the remainder of his life as 
an attorney. He served as solicitor of the Poor Board for a time, and 
was also secretary of the Board of Health. He was one of the organizers 
of the Scranton Camp of United Sportsmen, and served as its president. 
He died in Scranton on Dec. 19, 1920. His wife, who was born in Pike 
County, Pa., Nov. 19, 1850, died in 1883. Both are buried in Forest Hill 
Cemetery, Scranton. Mr. and Mrs. Edgar had two children: Mark K., 
the subject of this sketch; and Florence, married Sylvester Tillson, lives 
at Rochester, N. Y., and they have three children, Mark D., Olive, and 
Avis. 

Mark K. Edgar attended the public schools of Scranton and is a 
graduate of Wyoming Seminary. After leaving school he- became inter- 
ested in the newspaper business as a member of the original staff of the 
Scranton Tribune. From 1893 until 1896 he served as secretary to Mayor 
W. L. Connell. In 1896 he organized the Hawley Electric Light & Power 
Company, at Hawley, Pa., which he managed until 1904. Mr. Edgar served 
as director of Public Safety in Scranton from 1903 until 1906. On Oct. 
26, 1908, he was elected secretary of the Board of Trade, and served in 
this capacity until 1925. From January, 1918, until January, 1922, he 
served as city treasurer under Mayor Alex T. Connell. He has been 
connected with the Scranton Sun as editor since Sept. 14, 1926. For 
many years Mr. Edgar has been well known as a capable newspaper 
writer. 

In 1901, Mr. Edgar married Miss Adda M. Bone, the daughter of 
Frank A. and Margaret (Davis) Bone. Mr. Bone was born in England in 
1847 and was two years of age when his parents came to the United 
States and settled at Honesdale, Pa. He has lived in Scranton practically 
his entire life, where he is engaged in the upholstering business. His 
wife, who died in 1923, is buried in Forest Hill Cemetery, Scranton. She 
was the daughter of John Frank Davis, who emigrated to this country 
from Wales in 1841 and settled in Scranton, where he died in 1880. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar have been born four children: Samuel Worman; 
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Robert B.; Jane B., born in 1909, attends Martha Washington Seminary, 
Washington, D. C.; and Mark K., Jr., born in 1913. 

Samuel Worman Edgar was born in Scranton in 1902. He is a 
graduate of William and Mary College, and is connected with the Engine- 
ering department of the Pennsylvania Power & Light Company. He is 
a member of Phi Kappa Sigma fraternity and was prominent in athletics 
during his college career, being a member of the varsity track team. 

Robert B. Edgar was born in Scranton in 1904. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1926, and is now identified with the Scranton 
Sun as assistant sports editor. Like his brother he was prominent in 
college athletics. He holds membership in the Sphinx Society and Delta 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity. 

Mark K. Edgar is a Republican, a member of the Methodist Church 
and belongs to the Scranton Club, Chamber of Commerce, and Newspaper 
Editors Association. 


Frank M. Wymbs. Active and progressive in business, Frank M. 
Wymbs is prominent in Scranton, where he was born Sept. 2, 1894. He 
is president of Frank M. Wymbs Company, Inc., local dealers for the 
Willys-Knight and Whippet automobiles. Mr. Wymbs is the son of 
Michael F. and Agnes L. (Brown) Wymbs. 

Michael F. Wymbs, retired, was for many years one of the leading 
morticians of Scranton. Both he and his wife are natives of Pennsylvania 
and are the parents of the following children: Nan, at home; Frank M., 
the subject of this sketch; Margaret and Catherine, both at home. Mr. 
Wymbs engaged in the undertaking business at 1112 Jackson Street 
from 1897 until 1904, at which time he established a branch funeral home 
at 226 Wyoming Avenue. He was a graduate of Professor Renard’s 
School of Embalming, Philadelphia, and a thoroughly capable man in 
his profession. Mr. Wymbs is a member of St. Peter’s Cathedral and 
belongs to the Knights of Columbus, 4th degree. 

Frank M. Wymbs secured his early schooling in the parochial schools 
of Scranton and in 1915 was graduated from St. Thomas College. He 
also attended Villa Nova College. Mr. Wymbs then became associated in 
business with his father and is a registered undertaker in the State of 
Pennsylvania. In 1918 he volunteered for service in the World War and 
served with the Naval Aviation in Philadelphia and later in France. He 
was discharged in November, 1918, as a third class yeoman. Upon his 
return to Scranton Mr. Wymbs became interested in the automobile busi- 
ness and since February, 1921, has been the agent in Scranton for the 
Willys-Knight and Overland ears. His salesroom has been located at 329 
Adams Street since 1922. During 1926 this company disposed of over 
$700,000 worth of new cars, and upwards of $300,000 worth of used cars. 
Mr. Wymbs’ slogan, “Business is always good with Wymbs and his Over- 
lands”, has placed Willys-Overland fine motor cars in the front rank as 
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regards popularity and owners in the Scranton territory. He is a man 
who has kept this slogan before the community and has backed it with 
sound, progressive merchandising ideas. In 1918, Mr. Wymbs married 
Miss Florence E. Manchester, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Man- 
chester, natives of Vermont, and now resides at New Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wymbs have two sons: Henry Manchester, born in 1921; and 
F’. Carlton, born in 1924. 

Mr. Wymbs is a member of St. Peter’s Cathedral, Elks and faele 
Lodges, Knights of Columbus, Holy Name Society, Y. M. C. A., Irish- 
American Society,’ and Chamber of Commerce. 


John T. Walters is well and favorably known in busimess circles in 
the city of Scranton, where he is identified with the First National Bank 
as auditor. He was born in Cardiff, Wales, May 30, 1891, the son of 
David J. and Sarah B. (Lewis) Walters. 

David J. Walters, deceased, was a native of Wales. He was educated 
there and spent four years as an apprentice grocer, at the end of which 
time he purchased a business of his own in Cardiff. In 1893 he sold 
his interests and came to this country, locating in the Hyde Park section 
of Scranton. He was employed by Clark Brothers for a short time and 
later with the P. J. McCann Grocery Company. For a number of years 
Mr. Walters conducted a well patronized grocery business on the present 
site of the West Side Theatre. He died in 1918 and his wife, a native of 
Wales, died in July, 1925. Both are buried in Forest Hill Cemetery, 
Scranton. Mr. Walters was a Republican and a member of the First 
Welsh Baptist Church. Four sons were born to Mr. and Mrs. Walters: 
George, assistant auditor of the Hudson Coal Company, Scranton; John 
T., the subject of this sketch; Bernard and Herbert, both deceased. 

John T. Walters grew up in Scranton, attending the grammar and 
high schools. He was graduated from Lackawanna Business College in 
1907, and from the American Institute of Banking in 1911. He began 
his business career in June, 1907, as a clerk in the West Side Bank and 
remained with that institution until 1917, when he resigned as teller and 
general bookkeeper. In January, 1918, he enlisted in the Ordnance 
Corps of the U. S. Army and was sent to Mussel Shoals, Alabama, where 
he was attached to the Finance Division. He was discharged in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, and returned to Scranton. In the following month Mr. 
Walters became connected with the general ledger department of the 
First National Bank, and on April 15, 1924, was promoted to his present 
position as auditor. 

Mr. Walters is a Republican, a member of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
and belongs to the Masonic Lodge, 32nd degree, Irem Temple, Irem 
Country Club, League of Masonic Clubs, American Legion, and Chamber . 
of Commerce. 
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Herman M. Kerber, city forester and superintendent of parks, is a 
leading citizen of Scranton and a veteran of the World War. He was born 
at Newark, N. J., Sept. 14, 1894, the son of Max and Ruth (Sping) 
Kerber. 

Max Kerber, deceased, was a native of Germany. He was born in 
1867 and was eight years of age when his family emigrated to the United 
States and settled in Butte, Mont. He was a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and became a leading manufacturer of machinery. He died at 
Newark, N. J., in 1925 and his widow, a native of Philadelphia, resides 
in Newark. Mr. Kerber was a Republican and affiliated with the Masonic 
Lodge. There were seven children in the Kerber family: Bertha, at 
home; Robert, a World War veteran, lives at Newark, N. J.; Herbert M., 
the subject of this sketch; Augusta married James Mendelsohn, lives at 
Newark, N. J.; Anna, died in 1926; and two children died in infancy. 

Herman M. Kerber spent his boyhood at Newark and attended the 
public schools. He was graduated from the University of Michigan in 
1917 and received his M. S. F. degree from the same institution in 1920. 
During the World War he volunteered for service in the U. S. Navy in 
May, 1917, and was sent to Cleveland, Ohio, and later to Pelham Bay, 
N. Y., where he received the commission of ensign. He served on the 
U.S. S. Carolina until the close of the war and was discharged on Jan. 5, 
1919. In 1920 he went with the United States Forestry Department at 
Coeur D’Alene as forestry inspector, and in March, 1921, went to Dallas, 
Tex., as an assistant to the forester of the city of Dallas. He resigned 
from this position in July, 1921, and in October of that year accepted his 
present position in Scranton. 

In 1921 Mr. Kerber was united in marriage with Miss Birdie Harris, 
the daughter of Louis and M. Harris, natives of Los Angeles, Cal. They 
have a daughter, Ruth. 

Mr. Kerber is a Republican, a member of the American Legion, 
Sigma Xi fraternity, and Lions Club. He is identified with the American 
Society of Foresters, the Botanical Society of America, the Park Super- 
intendents Society of America, and is a director of the Wild Flower Club. 


William J. Fitzgerald, of the Lackawanna County bar, has had a wide 
and successful practice in Scranton for 25 years, and is active in the bus- 
iness and civic affairs of the community. He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
Nov. 19, 1877, the son of Daniel H. and Margaret (Kelly) Fitzgerald. 

Daniel H. Fitzgerald was born in County Cork, Ireland, in 1847. He 
emigrated to the United States about 1864 and settled in Syracuse, N. Y., 
where he engaged in the banking business as cashier. Later he removed 
to Brooklyn, N. Y., where he engaged in the manufacture of builders’ 
hardware. After several years he located at Reading, Pa., and engaged 
in the same business there until 1888, at which time he located in Scran- 
ton. Mr. Fitzgerald was living retired in this city at the time of his 
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death, which occurred Nov. 24, 1923. He is buried at Moscow, Pa. His 
wife was born in Scranton in 1854. She died Nov. 10, 1898, and is buried 
in Cathedral Cemetery, Scranton. Mr. Fitzgerald was a Democrat and a 
member of Holy Rosary Catholic Church. There were six children in 
the Fitzgerald family, as follows: William J., the subject of this sketch; 
John P., insurance, lives in Scranton; Daniel H., Jr., lives in Chicago, 
Ill.; Mary Kathleen, married Michael J. Walsh, lives in Scranton; Frank, 
deceased, buried in Scranton; and Ellen, deceased, buried at Reading, Pa. 

After completing his early schooling in Holy Rosary Academy, Wil- 
liam J. Fitzgerald attended St. Thomas College, Holy Cross College, and 
Georgetown University. He received his degree as Bachelor of Arts from 
Georgetown University in 1898, and afterward read law in the offices of 
Hon. Joseph O’Brien, in Scranton. On Feb. 15, 1902, he was admitted 
to the bar of Lackawanna County. From 1898 until 1902 Mr. Fitzgerald 
had served as principal of school No. 2, Scranton. On Jan. 1, 1908, he 
was made a member of the law firm of O’Brien & Kelly. They have offices 
in the Scranton Life Building. | 

On Nov. 9, 1916, Mr. Fitzgerald married Miss Clare P. McGrath, the 
daughter of William P. McGrath. Mr. McGrath, who lives retired at 
Norristown, Pa., was engaged in the wholesale and retail tobacco business 
for a number of years. Mrs. McGrath is deceased. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is a director of the Lackawanna Bar Association and 
is identified with the Pennsylvania State Bar Association and American 
Bar Association. He is a member of St. Paul’s Catholic Church and 
belongs to the Scranton Club, Country Club of Scranton, and Georgetown 
University Alumni Association. In politics Mr. Fitzgerald is independent. 





William Alonzo Wilcox has been engaged in the practice of law in 
this city continuously since 1880. He was born at Olean, N. Y., July 25, 
1857, son of Nathan Pendleton, Jr., and Celestine (Birge) Wilcox. 

Nathan Pendleton Wilcox, Jr., was born at Nunda, in 1832, educated 
in Nunda Literary Institute and in Rochester, where he lived with his 
uncle, Jeremiah Richardson. The Wilcoxes and Richardsons were Bap- 
tists. Mr. Richardson was an Odd Fellow. The anti-secret society move- 
ment was on and Mr. Richardson and family became Presbyterians, as 
the latter were more liberal. He died at Nicholson, Pa., April 25, 1904. 
He began business life as a clerk in a general store at Olean, N. Y., and 
when about 25 years of age established a general mercantile business at 
that place, in partnership with a Mr. Butler. A fire which started in a 
political celebration bonfire wiped out this business. He then became 
partner with J. K. Cornstock in a wholesale grocery as N. P. Wilcox & | 
Co., and with Fred Eaton as Wilcox & Eaton, general merchants. He 
was trustee of the village. In 1862 Mr. Wilcox removed to Nicholson, 
Pa., where he was associated with P. K. Williams and C. C. Birge as Wil- 
liams, Birge & Co., and with same partners, across the street in hard- 
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ware as N. P. Wilcox & Co.—later Wilcox & Pratt. Later he engaged in 
business for himself for several years. He was county surveyor of Wyo- 
ming County. He was a Democrat and on different occasions presided 
over the county conventions of the party. He served as member of the 
council, the school board and as burges’ of the borough. He was Ruling 
Elder of the Presbyterian Church organized three years after he came to 
Nicholson, the first church in the village; was twice delegate to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States; was 
one of the founders of Nicholson Lodge, F. and A. M., had been master 
of the Olean Lodge, F. and A. M. Celestine (Birge) Wilcox was born 
in Coventry, N. Y., in 1833, and is deceased. Both she and her husband 
are buried at Nicholson, Pa. To Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox four children were 
born: William A., the subject of this sketch; Clara Birye, deceased : 
Henry Pendleton Pendleton, deceased; and Anna Janet, lives in Scranton. 

William A. Wilcox attended Keystone Academy four terms and read 
law in the offices of W. E. and C. A. Little, at Tunkhannock, Pa. He was 
admitted to the bar in Wyoming County and in Lackawanna County in 
1880, and was later in the Supreme Court and Federal] courts. He is a mem- 
ber of Lackawanna Historical Society, an officer in the Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society, Wilkes-Barre, in the Wyoming Commemo- 
rative Association and the New England Society of Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. Five of his ancestors were Mayflower passengers, 1620, and 
three were governors. 

On April 22, 1885, Mr. Wilcox was married to Miss Katharine Maria 
Jenkins, youngest daughter of Hon. Steuben and Catherine (Breese) Jen- 
kins. Mr. Jenkins was an attorney of Luzerne County and served as a 
member of the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1857-58 and again in 1882-83. 
He was of Rhode Island Quaker stock. Abraham Pierson, first president 
of Yale College, was of his forbears. Two of the Woodbridge family 
were on the committee of ten selected to found the college. Later Mr. 
Pierson was president of Princeton. Mrs. Wilcox died Sept. 3, 1913, and 
was buried at Forty Fort, Pa. There were three children in the family: 
William Jenkins, a graduate of Hamilton College and of the law depart- 
ment of Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va., enlisted L9TS.in 
National Guard and in the United States Army; was furloughed from 
the Mexican border for his marriage to Kitty Minor, akin to the Lees, 
Harrison Dandridges and others of the Virginia families. Her grand- 
father, Gen. Asa Rogers, was treasurer of the State of Virginia. They 
have two children, Eleanor Logan and William Jenkins II. Emily, lives 
in Scranton with her father, a writer on Scranton Times; and Helen, 
married Howard Carrington Kinney, lives in Scranton, and they have 
two children, Dorothy Jane and Howard William. 

Mr. Wilcox has been a life long Democrat. He was elected as a mem- 
ber of the Scranton School Board in 1925 for a six year term. He is a 
member of the Westminster Presbyterian Church. He is Past Master of 
the Masonic Lodge at Nicholson. He is a member of the Lackawanna 
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County Bar Association and was one of the founders of the Pennsylvania 
State Bar Association. In 1908 he was honored by Hamilton College with 
the degree of Master of Arts. He was trust officer of the Scranton Trust 
Company and is now a director of the Scranton and Lackawanna Trust 
Company. 

In 1880 Mr. Wilcox enlisted in Company D of the Scranton City 
Guard, part of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, served between nine 
and ten years, and resigned with the rank of first leutenant. 


Robert P. Koehler is prominent in the city of Scranton, where he is 
serving as alderman of the Seventeenth Ward. He was born at Hart- 
ford, Wis., April 18, 1864, and is the son of Rev. Henry and Christina 
(Mitzel) Koehler. 

Rev. Henry Koehler deceased, was well known in Scranton for many 
years, being one of the city’s pioneer ministers and teachers. He spent 
his early life at York, Pa., later lived in Erie, Pa., and from therd went 
to Hartford, Wis., where he engaged in preaching and teaching. Upon 
his removal to Scranton he conducted a private school, and owned the 
largest school of its type in Lackawanna County. In later life Reverend 
Koehler lived in the west. He returned to Baltimore, Md., after a num- 
ber of years and died there. His wife died in Scranton. Ta Reverend 
and Mrs. Koehler were born the following children: Rev. Jacob M., a 
minister of the Episcopal Church, lives at Green Grove, Pa.; Henry T., 
mention of whom is. made below; Robert P., the subject of this sketch; 
Catherine, deceased; Frederick M., lives in Lackawanna County; and 
Benjamin M., address unknown. 

Henry T. Koehler was born in Erie, Pa., Dec. 18, 1861. He was edu- 
cated in his father’s private schools and at the age of 138 years entered 
the employ of Garney, Short & Company, tobacconists. He held various 
responsible positions with this company for a number of years. Mr. Koeh- 
ler is now serving as clerk of the Orphans Court in Scranton. He was 
married on Dec. 8, 1904, to Miss Clara P. Hughes. Mr. Koehler has been 
active in the city’s political and civic life and it was largely through his 
efforts that statues of Columbus, Washington, and Sheridan now adorn 
the city parks. He is a member of Schiller Lodge F. & A. M. No. 345; 
Keystone Consistory, 32nd degree; Northern Jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Council, 33rd degree; Irem Temple; and Irem Country Club. 

After completing his schooling with his father as tutor, Robert P. 
Koehler became interested in the tobacco business in the employ of Gar- 
ney, Short & Company. He was serving as assistant superintendent of 
this large tobacco plant when 23 years of age and remained in its employ 
until 1892, at which time he was appointed constable to succeed James 
Penman. Mr. Koehler was later elected to the office of constable, which 
he filled for three consecutive terms. In 1913 he became the successor 
of John T. Howe. During the same year he was elected alderman for 
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a term of six years and re-elected in 1919, and 1925. His term of office 
expires in 1932. 

On Sept. 14, 1889, Mr. Koehler was united in marriage with Miss 
Louise Helm, the daughter of Charles and Anna (France) Helm, natives 
of Germany. Both Mr. and Mrs. Helm: are deceased and are buried in 
Scranton, where they had settled in the early days. Mr. and Mrs. Koeh- 
ler have a daughter, Lydia, who lives at home. She is a graduate of 
Scranton High School and Bloomsburg Normal School, and is now a super- 
visor in the public schools of Scranton. 

Mr. Koehler has always been identified with the Republican party 
in politics. He is a member of the First German Presbyterian Church, 
and is affiliated with the Masonic lodge, Elks lodge, and Y. M. C. ‘A. He 
is active in the city’s business life, being identified with the Germania 
Building & Loan Association, the Industrial Loan Association, the Citizens 
Loan Association, the New Schiller Building & Loan Association, and the 
Lackawanna Savings & Building Association. He lives at 1416 Mulberry 
Street, Scranton, and his office is located at 240 Adams Ave. 


Michael James Walsh. One of the well known professional men of 
Scranton is Michael James Walsh, who has successfully engaged in the 
practice of law in this city for almost 20 years. He was born at Hibernia, 
N. J., and is the son of Michael M. and Mary (Mitchell) Walsh. 

Michael M. Walsh was born in County Cork, Ireland, and his wife was 
a native of County Claire. Both came to the United States in their youth 
and their marriage took place in New Haven, Conn. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Walsh were born eight children, as follows: Louise, lives at Mayfield, 
Pa.; Caroline, the widow of Peter Cunningham, lives at Mayfield, Pa.; 
John J., mine superintendent, lives at Kingston, Pa.; Mary, the widow of 
Andrew McNeal, lives at Carbondale, Pa.; Michael James, the subject of 
this sketch; Agnes, married Patrick F. Murray, lives at Mayfield, Pa.; 
Martha, married Joseph Farrell, lives at Chicago, Ill.; and Catherine, mar- 
ried Martin T. Butler, lives at Archbald, Pa. 

Michael James Walsh attended the public schools of Mayfield, Pa., 
and in 1896 was graduated from Stroudsburg (Pa.) Normal School. He 
subsequently entered Georgetown University, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1901. He spent the following year in the Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Walsh was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna 
County in 1908 and has since been admitted to practice in the Supreme, 
Superior and Federal courts. He has offices in the Connell Building. 

On Jan. 29, 1924, Mr. Walsh was united in marriage with Miss Irma 
Butler, the daughter of Francis P. and Hannah Butler, of Dunmore, Pa. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Walsh a son, David Theodore, has been born. 

Mr. Walsh is a Republican, a member of the Catholic Church, and 
belongs to the Elks Lodge, Country Club of Scranton, Fox Hill Country 
Club, Chamber of Commerce, Irish-American Society, Holy Name Society, 
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and Alumni Association of Georgetown University. He is a member of 
the Lackawanna Bar Association. 

Mr. Walsh has always been interested in baseball and during the 
years 1908-09-10-11 was baseball coach at Phillip Exeter Academy. While 
a student at Georgetown University he played on the varsity teams and 
was captain of the baseball team of 1901. He also coached baseball at 
Wesleyan College 1903 and 1907. 


Martin Thomas O’Malley, M. D. Both his wide and varied field of 
practice in Scranton, and his official and professional association with 
leading medical institutions, are inclusive in the round of Doctor O’Mal- 
ley’s activities in Lackawanna County, where he has been the recipient 
of honors and appointment to office in recognition of his skill in medical 
science. Doctor O’Malley was born in Scranton, Sept. 6, 1877, the son of 
Peter G. and Marie O’Malley. 

Doctor O’Malley was educated in St. Cecilia’s Academy and St. Thomas 
College, Scranton. He served as a newspaper reporter and city editor on 
one of the local newspapers until 1908, at which time he entered the Med- 
ico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia. He received his degree as Doctor 
of Medicine in 1912, and has engaged in the practice of his profession in 
Seranton continuously since that date, with the exception of time spent 
in post graduate work. He attended the University of Pennsylvania for 
two years, and has studied at Harvard University, University of Vienna, 
University of Berne, and University of London. 

Doctor O’Malley has served as president of the Lackawanna County 
Medical Society, as vice-president of the Pennsylvania State Medical So- 
ciety, and was first president of the Scranton Post Graduate Center of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is now serving as director and chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the latter named organization. He is a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Heart Association, 
and is identified with the American Medical Association. . 

Doctor O’Malley married Miss Catherine Gibbons, who died in Octo- 
ber, 1924. They had a son, Carlon Martin, who married Miss Lucy Bo- 
land. He attended Pennsylvania State College, was graduated from St. 
Thomas College in 1926, and is now enrolled in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School. 

Doctor O’Malley is a member of the Chamber of Commerce. He 
maintains offices in the Connell Building, Scranton. 


Joseph Thomas Kelly. Prominent among the successful young attor- 
neys of Scranton is Joseph Thomas Kelly, who is associated with the firm 
of Scragg & Scragg, with offices in the Lincoln Trust Company Building. 
He was born at Archbald, Pa., June 7, 1897, and is the son of Thomas 
and Mary (Kearney) Kelly. 
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Thomas Kelly, deceased, was for many years a leading figure in the 
civic and political life of Archbald, Pa., where he spent his entire life. 
He was a Democrat and held the office of chief of police for several years. 
He died in 1898 and is buried in St. Thomas Cemetery, Archbald. His 
widow still resides there. To Mr. and Mrs. Kelly the following children 
-were born: Richard, a World War veteran, lives in Philadelphia, is a 
United States post office inspector; John and Lottie, at home; Walter, 
also lives at home; Joseph Thomas, the subject of this sketch; and Frank, 
deceased. 

Joseph Thomas Kelly obtained his early education in the public 
schools of Archbald, from which he was graduated in 1915. He then 
became an apprentice printer and linotype operator on the Archbald Citi- 
zen, and later secured a position with the Scranton Times. In 1921 he 
entered St. Thomas College, Scranton, and spent the following year at 
Notre Dame College. He was graduated from the Law School of George- 
town University in 1926 and in September of that year was admitted to 
the bar of Lackawanna County. Besides his law work in Scranton, Mr. 
Kelly maintains a private practice at Archbald. 

Mr. Kelly is a member of St. Thomas Aquinas Catholic Church, and 
belongs to the Knights of Columbus and is now Chancellor of Archbald 
Council, Holy Name Society, Phi Alpha Delta fraternity, and Lackawanna 
Bar Association. He is unmarried. 


Walter W. Kaczmarek. One of the best known of the younger attor- 
neys of Scranton is Walter W. Kaczmarek, who is a veteran of the World 
War. He is a native of Scranton, born June 7, 1899, and the son of 
Michael and Antoinette (Gospodarak) Kaczmarek. 

Michael Kaczmarek was born at Posen, Poland, and his wife is also 
a native of that place. After their arrival in this country in 1884 they 
settled in Scranton, where Mr. Kaczmarek was employed by the Cliff Iron 
Works as foreman for many years. He is now retired. Mr. Kaczmarek 
is a Republican and holds membership in the Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church. Mr. and Mrs. Kaczmarek have nine children, as follows: Joseph- 
ine, now Sister Mary Louise, Mother Superior of the Convent of Sisters 
of Nazareth, Chicago, Ill.; Estelle, married John Pikulski, lives in Seran- 
ton; Frances, Marion and Charlotte, at home; Walter W., the subject of 
this sketch; Helen, at home; and Clara and Johanna, both deceased, bur- 
ied at Minooka, Pa. 

Walter W. Kaczmarek’s early education was received in the parochial 
schools of Scranton and in 1918 he was graduated from St. Thomas Col- 
lege. He then enlisted in the U. S. Army and attended the Officers’ Train- 
ing School at Fordham University. He was discharged from the service 
in January, 1919, and then entered Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania. The next year he matriculated at Fordham University, from 
which he received his degree in Law in 1923. The previous year he 
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received the degree of Master of Arts from Fordham University. During 
the years 1924 and 1925 he was a member of the faculty at St. Thomas 
College. Mr. Kaczmarek was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County 
on March 16, 1924, and was later admitted to practice in the higher 
courts. He established his private practice in April, 1926, with offices in 
the Miller Building. Mr. Kaczmarek is also counsel for the Dollar State 
Bank, Scranton. 

Mr. Kaczmarek is a Republican, a member of Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church, American Legion, Knights of Columbus, and Tatra Club. He 
also belongs to the Exchange Club of Scranton and the Alumni Societies 
of St. Thomas College and Fordham University. ; 


David W. Phillips, a leading attorney of Scranton, who is also serving 
as Internal Revenue Collector for the Twelfth District, is a native of Penn- 
sylvania. He was born at Johnstown, April 6, 1883, and is the son of 
deceased, was a well known clergyman in the Welsh Presbyterian denom- 
Rev. David C. and Mary E. (Davies) Phillips. Rev. David C. Phillips, 
ination and made valuable contributions to Welsh literature. 

After completing his early schooling in the old No. 14 School in 
West Scranton, now known as the Abraham Lincoln School, David W. 
Phillips was graduated from Scranton High School in 1901 and later 
from Lafayette College. From 1901 until 1921 he was a member of the 
faculty of the Technical High School of Scranton and for many years 
was head of the department of Mathematics. During this time Mr. Phil- 
lips became interested in politics. He managed the campaign of Alex- 
ander T. Connell, who was elected mayor of the city, and has also served 
as secretary of the Republican County Committee. In 1921 he was 
appointed to his present office as Internal Revenue Collector for the 
Twelfth District, which comprises 20 counties. He is a Republican and 
for 13 years has been a member of the Republican County Committee. 

Mr. Phillips is a member of the Lackawanna Bar with law offices 
in the Connell Building. He is the solicitor of the West Side Bank. 

Mr. Phillips was married to Miss Reba W. Williams, the daughter of 
Hon. John T. and Mary T. Williams. Mr. Williams was widely known 
for many years as President of the West Side Bank of Scranton. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillips have been born six children: John T., Mary Eleanor, 
Reba Williams, Martha Louise, David W., Jr., all living, and Roswell, 
deceased. . 

Mr. Phillips is a member of the Green Ridge Presbyterian Church 
and is active in church affairs, having represented the Presbyterian 
denomination in Presbytery, Synod and General Assembly. He is affiliated 
with the Masonic Lodge, 32nd Degree, and belongs to the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, Junior Order of American Mechanics, Elks Lodge, 
Kiwanis Club, Craftsman Club, Scranton Club, Green Ridge Club, and 
Sigma Nu Fraternity. He is a director of the West Side Bank, and a 
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director and Treasurer of the Lackawanna Cold Storage Company. He is 
past president of St. David’s Society of Lackawanna County and past 
president of the Lafayette Alumni Association of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Phillips is also active in Boy Scout work and is a District 
Commissioner in that organization. He is now the President of the 
Scranton Kiwanis Club and Secretary of the Pennsylvania District of 
Kiwanis International. He has always manifested keen interest in all 
civic affairs and is an excellent citizen of the community in which he 
lives. 


S. Aug. Davis, a veteran of the World War, is a member of the 
younger generation of lawyers engaged in the substantial practice of law 
at Scranton, with offices in the Connell Building. He was born in this 
city, Oct. 28, 1889, and is the son of J. Alton and Margaret (Mears) 
Davis. 

J. Alton Davis, deceased, was a prominent attorney of Scranton. He 
was born here in 1856 and spent his entire life in this community. Mr. 
Davis was a graduate of Hamilton College and successfully engaged in 
the practice of law in Scranton until his death, Nov. 19, 1897. He is 
buried at Dunmore, Pa. Mr. Davis was married on Aug. 20, 1884, to 
Miss Margaret Mears, of Scranton, Pa., where she now resides. Three 
children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Davis: Marjorie, married S. H. Win- 
terstine, lives at Dunmore, Pa.; Helen M., lives in Scranton; and S. Aug., 
the subject of this sketch. 

S. Aug. Davis spent his boyhood in Scranton and was graduated 
from Scranton High School in 1909 and from Hamilton College in 1913 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He received the degree of Master 
of Arts from the same institution in 1916. In 1913 Mr. Davis began the 
study of law in the offices of Welles & Torrey, Scranton, and in 1916 was 
admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County. He then enlisted in Com- 
pany A, 13th Pennsylvania National Guards, and was called into service 
in 1916 and served on the Mexican Border. The following year he was 
made second lieutenant of Company A, 13th Regiment, Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard, which was later Company A, 109th Regiment, 28th Divi- 
sion. Mr. Davis served in France with this outfit and participated in six 
major engagements: Champagne-Marne, Aisne-Marne, Oise-Aisne, 
Fismes Sector, Meuse-Argonne, and Heudicourt Sector. He was never 
wounded in spite of the fact that he took part in some of the worst fight- 
ing of the entire war. In 1918 he was made a first lieutenant and later 
in that year was promoted to captain. He was discharged at Camp Dix, 
N. J., May 19, 1919. While at the front, Mr. Davis was in charge of head- 
quarters company as a captain and used the “one pounders” all during 
this period. 

Upon ‘his return to Scranton after the close of the war, Mr. Davis 
associated himself with the law firm of Welles & Torrey, and in January, 
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1920, the law firm of Welles, Leach & Davis was formed. Mr. Davis has 
been admitted to practice in the Federal, State, Supreme and Superior 
Courts and is a leader in his profession. 

On Aug. 1, 1917, Mr. Davis was united in marriage with Miss Sophie 
Williams, the daughter of Elliot S. and Rachael (Squires) Williams, of 
Clinton, N. Y. Both Mr. and Mrs. Williams are deceased and are buried 
at Clinton. To Mr. and Mrs. Davis a daughter has been born, Barbara. 

Mr. Davis is a staunch Democrat, and is a member of the Masonic 
Lodge, American Legion, “40 and 8” Society, Green Ridge Club, Chi Psi 
fraternity, Chamber of Commerce, and Lackawanna County Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


John Elmer Williams, cashier of the Third National Bank of Scran- 
ton, is a prominent citizen of Scranton, where he is active in the city’s 
social and business life. He is a native of Lackawanna County, born in 
Clifton Township, January 29th, 1887, the son of Joseph Walter and Kate 
(Wilcox) Williams. 

Joseph Walter Williams was born at South Sterling, Wayne County, 
Pa., November 29, 1859, and his wife was born at Salem, Wayne County, 
Pa., December 29th, 1865. For many years Mr. Williams was extensively 
interested in lumbering and had charge of the Winter & Ball Lumber 
Company’s interests in Sterling Township, Wayne County. He removed 
to Elmhurst, Pa., about 1895, where he has since been interested in dairy- 
ing and farming. .Mr. Williams is a Democrat and has served as fax col- 
lector of Elmhurst Borough and Roaring Brook Township. He is a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church and past master of the Grange. Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams have five children: John Elmer, the subject of this sketch; 
Hugh Jeremiah, missionary for the Christian Church at Asuncion, Para- 
guay; Aletta Ruth, married John F. Lehman, lives at Everett, Wash.; 
Lamont Adrian, a World War veteran, lives at Seattle, Wash.; and Marion 
Ethel, married J. Elwin Webster, resides at Binghamton, N. Y. 

John Elmer Williams was educated in the public schools of Elmhurst, 
Pa., and attended Lackawanna Business College, graduating in 1903. He 
then went with the Delaware & Hudson Coal Company for two years as a 
clerk and in 1906 became identified with the Third National Bank in a 
clerical capacity. He was made assistant cashier in 1912 and elected 
cashier in January, 1925. Mr. Williams is one of the youngest men in 
the city to hold such a responsible banking position. 

October 27th, 1910, Mr. Williams was married to Miss Anna Suther- 
land Hand, the daughter of Fred C. and Jane (Goucher) Hand, of Scran- 
ton. Mr. Hand, who lives retired, was for many years connected with the 
Department of Labor and Industry, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. His 
wife is deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Williams have four children: John Elmer, 
Jr., attends Central High School; Jane Erskine, also a student at Central 
High School; Jean Elizabeth; and Joseph Walter, 2nd. 
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Mr. Williams is a Republican, a member of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Moscow Lodge, No. 504, Free and Accepted Masons, having 
served as Worshipful Master in 1915, and is at present its Treasurer; 
Keystone Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite (32nd degree) ; 
Irem Temple, Ancient Accepted Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; Irem 
Temple: Country Club, Exchange Club, Wynooska Hunting Club, Grange 
and Chamber of Commerce. He is secretary and treasurer of the Lacka- 
wanna County Horticultural Society, and was one of the founders of the 
Lackawanna County Farm Bureau. He is also treasurer of Camp No. 1 
of the Sportsman League of Pennsylvania. 


Jerome K. Barrett. The legal fraternity of Lackawanna County has 
no more capable and progressive member than Jerome K. Barrett of 
Scranton. He was born in this city, Dec. 11, 1881, the son of Hon. John 
Erigena and Mary Alida (Kelly) Barrett. 

Hon. John E. Barrett, editor-in-chief of the Scranton Republican, is a 
prominent citizen of Lackawanna County. He came to: this city from 
Pittston in the early seventies and for many years has been active in 
newspaper work. He served as a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Legislature for one term and has held the office of postmaster of Scran- 
ton. In 1877 he wrote a brilliant and true account of the riot of August 
Ist, but it did not meet with the approval of the friends of the Vigilantes, 
who had killed three men on Lackawanna Avenue, and he therefore lost 
his position. After several weeks he was reinstated by the newspaper 
and promoted to editor-in-chief. Later he founded the Scranton Truth. 
This newspaper prospered for many years and was finally merged with 
the Scranton Republican. - During his early years in newspaper work 
Mr. Barrett wrote a number of serial stories and many poems of rare 
beauty, which will live for generations. One of his poems, “Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ has been adopted as the State song of the Keystone State. 

Mr. Barrett was married, Nov. 29, 1876, to Miss Mary Alida Kelly, 
who died Oct. 18, 1922. She is buried in Cathedral Cemetery, Scranton. 
Mrs. Barrett was an active member of St. Peter’s Cathedral, where she 
was a devout communicant. °To Mr. and Mrs. Barrett the following chil- 
dren were born: Eva, Mother Superior of the House of the Good Shep- 
herd, Scranton, known in religion as Mother Sacred Heart; Elizabeth, a 
teacher in the Scranton public schools; Jerome K., the subject of this 
sketch; Paul V., director of the department of advertising, International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, lives at 908 Myrtle Street; Frank J., 
public accountant and World War veteran, lives at 626 Clay Avenue, 
Scranton ; Florence, lives at home, 702 Clay Avenue, Scranton; and Mary, 
married Martin W. Collins, manager of the Maloney Oil Company, lives 
at 1340 Wyoming Avenue, Forty Fort, Pa. 

Jerome K. Barrett attended St. Cecelia’s Academy and St. Thomas 
College, Scranton, and in 1901 was graduated from Lackawanna School. 
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He then engaged in newspaper work as a court reporter on the Sopeton 
Truth, now the Scranton Republican. In 1908 he entered Dickinson Law 
School, from which he received his degree in 1911. The following year 
he was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County, and was later admitted 
to practice in the Supreme and Superior Courts of Pennsylvania and the 
United States Court for the Middle District of Pennsylvania. He has 
offices in the Connell Building. In January, 1918, Mr. Barrett was ap- 
pointed assistant city solicitor under Mayor Alex T. Connell, and in 1921 
was appointed city solicitor. In January, 1922, he was appointed assistant 
city solicitor under Mayor John Durkan for a period of four years. ; 

In November, 1919, Mr. Barrett was married to Miss Dolly G. O’Dea, 
the daughter of John and Mary (Costello) O’Dea, of Scranton. They 
have a daughter, Mary, born in 1922. Mrs. Barrett was graduated from 
Dickinson Law School in 1908 and admitted to the bar of Lackawanna 
County in 1912. She is a member of Chi Omega Sorority. 

Mr. Barrett is a Republican, a member of St. Peter’s Cathedral and 
belongs to the Irish American Society, Holy Name Society, Equity Club, 
Eagles Lodge, and Delta Chi fraternity. 


Henry Hiram Dartt, vice president and general manager of the 
Scranton Railway Company, is a leading citizen of Scranton. He was 
born at Wellsboro, in Tioga County, Pa., Oct. 12, 1883, and is the son 
of Frank H. and Mary E. (Landrous) Dartt. 

Frank H. Dartt, deceased, was well and favorably known at Bloss- 
burg, Pa., where he was identified with the Blossburg Coal Company for 
many years as superintendent. He was born at Wellsboro, Pa., and spent 
his early life there. He learned the printing trade and later became 
interested in mining and lumbering. He later became connected with 
the Blossburg Coal Company. Mr. Dartt died in 1903, and his wife died 
in 1913. She was a native of Blossburg. Both are buried at Wellsboro. 
Mr. Dartt was a Republican, a member of the Episcopal church, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, and Masonic lodge. To Mr. and Mrs. 
_ Dartt three children were born: Henry Hiram, the subject of this sketch; 
Frank L., an engineer on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, lives at Scranton; and Kenneth E., city ticket agent for the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, lives at Newark, N. J. 

Henry Hiram Dartt grew up at Wellsboro and attended the public 
and high schools there. He also attended Mansfield Normal School, and 
began his business career with the engineering corps of the Blossburg 
Coal Company, later being promoted to assistant mining engineer. In 
1905 he went to Dubois, Pa., and was associated with the North Western 
Mining & Exchange Company in an engineering capacity. The following 
year he went to Mauch Chunk, Pa., as field engineer for the Lehigh Navi- 
gation Company in the canal real estate department. In 1908 Mr. Dartt 
came to Scranton for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
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and was connected with the auditing department until 1910, when he 
went with the Scranton Railway Company as an engineer. In 1916 he 
was promoted to engineer of maintenance way and in 1926 was made 
operating manager. In April, 1927, Mr, Dartt was elected vice president 
and general manager of the company. 

In 1911 Mr. Dartt was united in marriage with Miss Elizabeth Henry, 
the daughter of C. B. and Mary (Groome) Henry, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
both deceased. They have a daughter, Mary Elizabeth. 

Mr. Dartt is a member of the Episcopal church, and belongs to the 
Scranton Club, Engineers Club, Green Ridge Club, and Rotary Club. He 
is also affiliated with the Masonic lodge, Keystone Consistory, Irem 
Temple. 


George M. Brittain has a wide acquaintance in the city of Scranton, 
where he is identified with the firm of Grant L. Bell, public accountants, 
with offices in the Traders Bank Building. He is a native of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., born Feb. 24, 1894, and the son of Latta L. and Blanche E. 
(Hoover) Brittain. ; 

Latta L. Brittain was born in Columbia County, Pa., in 1869. At 
the age of 11 years he went to work in the coal mines of Pennsylvania 
as a breaker boy and worked his way up until he finally became station- 
ary engineer. In 1892 he went with the Lehigh Valley Railroad as a 
brakeman and is now a conductor on that road between Wilkes-Barre and 
Mauchunk, Pa. He is a Republican, a member of the Baptist Church, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Masonic lodge, and Patriotic Sons 
of America. His wife was born at Wilkes-Barre in 1871. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Brittain seven children were born, as follows: Elsie, deceased; 
George M., the subject of this sketch; Earl, deceased; Arthur, lives at 
Jenningsville, Pa.; Jasper, lives at home; Merritt, lives at Wyoming, 
Pa.; and Alpheus, attends the University of Illinois. 

George M. Brittain attended the public and high schools of West 
Pittston, Pa., and for several years worked as a blacksmith. In 1912 
he attended Wilkes-Barre Business College and began his business career 
with the Lehigh Valley Coal Company as a stenographer. He resigned as 
assistant to the division accountant in 1917 and then went with the Haz- 
ard Manufacturing Company of Wilkes-Barre as a cost clerk. When he 
left the company Dec. 1, 1921, he was serving as cost accountant. He 
then came to Scranton and has since been associated with Grant L. Bell. 
Mr. Brittain attended the Wharton Extension School of the University of 
Pennsylvania from 1915 until 1918, where he studied accounting. 

In 1916 Mr. Brittain was united in marriage with Miss Katharine 
E. Horton, the daughter of James G. and Fannie (Spear) Horton, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mr. Horton is deceased and his widow lives at Clarks 
Summit, Pa. There are four children in the Brittain family: George 
Horton, born in October, 1918; J. Robert, born in 1920; Ruth Elsie, born 
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in 1922; Catherine Elizabeth, born in 1926, and James Arthur, born in 
1927. 

My. Brittain is a Republican, a member of the Episcopal Church, and 
belongs to the Masonic lodge, 32nd degree, Irem Temple, rem Country 
Club, Chamber of Commerce, and Lions Club. 


James Blair, Jr., is among the business men of Scranton prominent in 
banking circles, where he is assistant cashier of the Peoples Savings & 
Dime Bank. He was born in this city, Aug. 25, 1872, and is the son of 
Austin B. and Emma (Gay) Blair. 

The Blair family is of Scotch descent and settled in New Jersey in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. James Blair, grandfather of 
the subject of this sketch, was born at Marksboro, N. J., May 15, 1807. 
He attended the district schools and in 1826 established a mercantile 
business at Marksboro, in Warren County, N. J., where he remained for 
almost half a century. In company with his brother, John I. Blair, he 
organized the Belvidere Bank in 1831, which subsequently became a 
National bank. He was elected director of this institution 66 times in 
succession and in 1897 retired, at which time he was the oldest bank 
director in the United States. His brother, John I. Blair, served as 
president. They were also the organizers of the Lackawanna Iron & Coal 
Company, and Mr. Blair was a director of the Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company. He removed to Scranton in 1865, and three years 
later became president and general manager of the Peoples Street Rail- 
way Company. In 1867 he was elected president of the Scranton Savings 
Bank. He was also director of the lowa, Cedar Rapids & Missouri Rail- 
road, the Iowa Falls & Sioux City Railroad, the Sioux City & Pacific Rail- 
road, the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley Railroad, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Scranton, and the Moses Taylor Hospital. He was a Repub- 
lican and cast his first vote for John Quincy Adams in 1828. He served 
as the first postmaster of Marksboro, N. J., and was trustee of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Mr. Blair was married Dec. 17, 1834, to Miss Elizabeth 
Locke, a granddaughter of Captain Locke, who was killed in the battle 
of Elizabeth, N. J., while fighting for American independence. To Mr. 
and Mrs. James Blair the following children were born: Milton Locke, 
who died in 1865; Austin B., father of the subject of this sketch; Lauretta, - 
married Col. H. A. Coursen; James Selden, who died in 1886; Anna, mar- 
ried James Linen; and Charles Edward. Mrs. Elizabeth Blair, who died 
in 1858, is buried in Scranton. 

Austin B. Blair was born at Marksboro, N. J., Sept. 23, 1838. He 
attended the public schools of his birthplace and in 1866 was graduated 
from Princeton University. He was associated in the dry goods business 
with Col. H. A. Coursen under the firm name of Coursen & Blaid in Scran- 
ton until 1876, at which time Colonel Coursen sold his interests to Israel 
Crane and the business was thereafter conducted as Crane & Blair. Later 
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the firm was liquidated and Colonel Blair went into the banking business. 
He became vice-president and director of the Scranton Savings Bank and 
was holding this office at the time of his death, May 28, 1908. He is 
buried in Scranton. Emma (Gay) Blair, who resides in Scranton, was 
‘born at Seneca Falls, N. Y. To Mr. and Mrs. Blair three children were 
born: Jessie, married F. J. Platt, a sketch of whom appears in this 
history; James, the subject of this sketch; and Alice, deceased, was the 
wife of Robert M. Fish, who is assistant cashier of the Traders National 
Bank, Scranton. 

James Blair, Jr., attended the School of the Lackawanna, from which 
he was graduated in 1891. He received the Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Princeton University in 1895 and was president of the Junior class. Mr. 
Blair has always been interested in banking and was at first connected 
with the Scranton Savings Bank as a teller. He then became assistant 
cashier and in 1913 when that institution consolidated with the Dime 
Deposit & Discount Bank he continued in the same office. In 1918 the 
bank was merged with the Peoples National Bank to form what has since 
been known as the Peoples Savings & Dime Bank. 

In February, 1926, Mr. Blair married Miss Dorothy Marie Kiefer, 
daughter of Philip and Mary (Linderman) Kiefer. The former is de- 
ceased and the latter lives in Scranton. 

Politically Mr. Blair is a Republican. He has served as trustee of 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church for 13 years, and is a member of 
the Ivy Club of Princeton, Nassau Club of Princeton, Scranton Club, 
Country Club of Scranton, and Lackawanna Historical Society. 


Hon. James E. Watkins, formerly a member of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives, is a leading attorney of Scranton, where he 
has been prominent in his profession and in public affairs for many 
years. He was born at Merthyr, Tydfil, Flamorganshire, South Wales, 
April 5, 1867, and is the son of William W. and Jane Watkins. 

Both William W. Watkins and his wife were natives of Wales. Sev- 
eral years after their marriage they came to the United States and 
located at Taylor, Pa. They are now deceased. 

James EK. Watkins obtained his early schooling in the public schools 
of Taylor, Pa., and attended Wood’s Business School in Scranton. He is a 
graduate of Cornell University and the Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County, Jan. 
25, 1895, and at that time entered the law offices of O’Brien & Kelly in 
Scranton. Later he was admitted to practice in the Supreme, Federal, 
and Superior courts. Mr. Watkins now has offices in the Mears Building, 
where he is engaged in private practice. 

Before taking up the study of law, Mr. Watkins was interested in 
teaching and for six years was principal of a grade school at Taylor, Pa., 
the supervising principal being Hon. F. R. Coyne. In 1891, upon the 
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election of Mr. Coyne to the Legislature, Mr. Watkins was appointed 
supervising principal of the schools of Old Forge Township, of which 
Taylor is a part. He later served as reading clerk in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in 1905 was elected a member of the House by a majority 
of 1,500 votes. He served his district with distinction and was a member 
of the session of 1906. Mr. Watkins was the Republican nominee for the 
office of district attorney in 1909 but was defeated by Joseph O’Brien. 

Mr. Watkins was married on July 1, 1895, to Miss Mary C. Davis, 
a daughter of Thomas C. and Elizabeth Davis, natives of Wales, early 
settlers of Taylor, Pa., where Mr. Davis was a fire boss in one of the 
Taylor mines. To Mr. and Mrs. Watkins two children have been born: 
Mercedes, the wife of Dr. U. P. Horger, Old Forge, Pa.; and Jean, mar- 
ried H. Cady Churchell, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. Watkins is identified with the Lackawanna Bar Association. 


George T. Williams is well and favorably known in Scranton; where 
he is serving as prothonotary. He was born at Nanticoke, Pa., May 31, 
1886, and is the son of Edward T. and Elizabeth (Griffith) Williams. 

Edward T. Williams was born in Wales, as was his wife. He came 
to this country when he was a small boy and settled at Providence, now 
North Scranton, where his family remained for some time. Later, they 
removed to Nanticoke, where he worked in the coal mines. He spent the 
remainder of his life at that place and died May 17, 1912. His wife 
died in 1888, leaving the following children: John G., lives at Nanticoke, 
Pa.; George T., the subject of this sketch; Jennie, died in 1887; and one 
child died in infancy. Mr. Williams was married the second time to Miss 
Margaret Davis, the daughter of David Davis. She died in 1922 and is 
buried at Nanticoke. Mr. Williams was a Republican and served as chief 
of the Nanticoke Fire Department in the early eighties. 

George T. Williams spent his boyhood at Nanticoke and at the age 
of 11 years left school and entered the coal mines as a breaker. He 
studied at night school and later went to Peckville, Pa., where he was 
employed by the Mt. Jessup Coal Company as a time clerk. He also 
studied mining through the International Correspondence School and in 
1908 took the examination for mine foreman. He then went as assistant 
mine foreman with the Mt. Jessup Coal Company at Jessup, Pa., and 
was later promoted to mine foreman and finally became safety inspector, 
which position he held until 1920. He then established the Peckville 
Music store, which he still conducts. Mr. Williams has for 25 years been 
interested in music. He possesses a good tenor voice, having won many 
prizes for solo singing in the Lackawanna and Luzerne valleys. As a 
choir director Mr. Williams has been very successful, having led 39 dif- 
ferent choirs in the aforesaid valleys, at Eisteddfod, and winning 35 
prizes. Some of the organizations he has directed to victory are as fol- 
lows: The Phil Harmonic Glee Club, the Mozart Glee Club, the Peckville 
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Choral Society and the Mid Valley Choral Society. He is president of the 
Hyde Park Choral Society, which won the $1,000 prize at the National 
Eisteddfod at Utica, N. Y., in May, 1927. In 1915 Mr. Williams was 
elected to the office of school director of Blakely borough and served in 
' that capacity until 1921, when he was elected borough secretary of 
Blakely. In January, 1925, when he became a candidate for the office of 
prothonotary of Lackawanna County he was elected by a large majority. 

On May 31, 1911, Mr. Williams was married to Miss Geraldine Sit- 
greaves, the daughter of George W. and Julia E. Sitgreaves, natives of 
Peckville. Mr. and Mrs. Sitgreaves celebrated their 60th wedding anni- 
versary in November, 1925, and he died the following January, 1926. 
Mrs. Sitgreaves resides at Peckville with her daughter, Mrs. Williams. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Williams have been born five children, as follows: Eliza- 
beth, born in 1913; Edward T., born in 1914; Lois, born in 1916; Phyllis, 
born in October, 1922; and Gerald, born in August, 1924. 

Mr. Williams has always been a Republican. He is a member of the 
Peckville Baptist Church, where he has been chorester for the past 21 
years, a 32nd degree Mason, and belongs to the Knights of Pythias, 
Eagles lodge, Lions Club, and-Junior Order of United American Mechanics. 
He is held in high regard throughout the community and is an excellent 
citizen. 


Arthur D. Beck is among the progressive men of Scranton, where 
he is serving as deputy county treasurer. He was born in this city, 
May 31, 1889, and is the son of Frank and Mary (Thomas) Beck. 

Frank Beck, well known in Scranton, was born in this city in Febru- 
ary, 1865. He is the son of David Beck, one of the pioneer merchants 
and business men of Slocum Hollow, now Scranton. Frank Beck was 
educated in the public schools of Scranton and when a young man learned 
the printing trade in the offices of the “Old Tribune”. Later he was made 
foreman of the shop in charge of the press room and at the time of the 
merger with the “Truth” Mr. Beck became one of the owners of the print- 
ing department, which was operated separately from the newspaper. 
After a number of years he took charge of the press room of the Davis 
Printing Company, where he is still actively engaged. He is a Republican 
and a prominent member of the Simpson Methodist Church. His wife 
was born in Merthyr, Tydvil, South Wales, the daughter of Daniel and 
Mary Thomas, early settlers of Scranton. Both Mr. and Mrs. Thomas are 
deceased and are buried in Scranton. To Mr. and Mrs. Beck only one 
child was born, Arthur D., the subject of this sketch. 

Arthur D. Beck grew up in Scranton and in 1907 was graduated 
from Scranton High School. He then became associated with Stevenson 
& Knight, civil engineers, and while in their employ took a special course 
in engineering. In March, 1912, he went with the Bell Telephone Com- 
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pany as engineer and construction foreman, and remained with this com- 
pany until December, 1925. Early in 1926 he was appointed deputy 
county treasurer, which position he has most capably filled. His resi- 
dence is at 635 North Garfield Avenue. 

In 1910 Mr. Beck was united in marriage with Miss Avis M. Prichard, 
daughter of Reese and Margaret (Jones) Prichard, of Scranton. Mr. 
Prichard, who lives retired in Scranton, was chief engineer of the water 
works at Little Falls, N. J., for 26 years. His wife is deceased. Mr. and 
Mrs. Beck have a son, John T., born in 1911. 

Mr. Beck is a Republican, a member of the Simpson Methodist 
Church, and belongs to the Masonic lodge, 32nd degree, Tall Cedars of 
Lebanon, Eagles lodge, Craftsmen’s Club, and West Side Republican Club. 
He has a wide acquaintance in the community where he has spent prac- 
tically his entire life. 


Jacob Smith. Among the prominent citizens of Scranton is Jacob 
Smith, who is serving as Alderman of the 16th Ward. He was born in 
Sunderland, England, April 26, 1877, the son of Barnett and Rebecca 
(Harris) Smith. 

Barnett Smith, deceased, spent his entire life in England where he 
was a well known glass manufacturer. He retired from business in 1907, 
and died July 13, 1927, at the age of 86 years. His wife died in 1915. 
Both are buried at Sunderland, England. To Mr. and Mrs. Smith were 
born eight children, as follows: David W., deceased; Simon, engaged in 
the insurance business with M. J. O’Malley, Scranton; Annie, married 
Joseph Baker, lives in Manchester, England; Sarah, married: Lewis Light- 
hill, lives in Manchester, England; Jacob, the subject of this sketch; 
Moses, deceased; Rose, married David Jacobs, lives in Sunderland, Eng- 
land; and Harry, born in May, 1890, lives in Scranton. 

Jacob Smith acquired his education in the public schools of Sunder- 
land, and in 1891 was graduated from Sunderland Academy. The follow- 
ing year he came to the United States and located in Scranton, where he 
entered the employ of Rosenberg Brothers Company, as a clerk. He soon’ 
became interested in the iron and steel business, and in 1910 engaged in 
the real estate business in Scranton. He is the owner with Sol Rubinow of 
the Times Printing Company, which was established in 1919. This mod- 
ern printing plant, which is located at 809-11 Linden Street employs 
160 people. 

In 1898 Mr. Smith married Miss Yetta Kabatchnick, the daughter of 
Bernard Kabatchnick, a sketch of whom appears elsewhere in this history. 
They have four children: Hildred, a graduate of Simmonds College, Bos- 
ton, married Joseph Blume, of the Blume Provision Company, Scranton, 
and they have a daughter, Barbara Ann; Beatrice Leda, a graduate of 
Wellesley College, married Lewis Neuwirth, lives at Pelham Manor, N. 
Y.; Lieut. Joseph, a graduate of West Point Academy in 1923, now 
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stationed at San Antonia, Tex., in the Aviation Corps; and Bernice Lillian, 
attends Central High School, Scranton. 

Mr. Smith is a Republican and in 1913 was elected Alderman of the 
16th Ward. He was reelected to this office in 1919.and 1925, being 
endorsed by both political parties in the last two nominations. He is a 
member of Temple Israel, Elks Lodge, Eagles Lodge, Order of Zionists, 
Chamber of Commerce, and Scranton Saddle and Riding Club. Mr. Smith 
is a direction of the Providence Bank and the Scranton and Wilkes-Barre 
Coco Cola Company. 


Robert M. Northup. Prominently identified with the educational life 
of Lackawanna County is Robert M. Northup, who is assistant county 
superintendent of schools. He was born at Glenburn, in Lackawanna 
County, Feb. 7, 1885, and is the son of Edgar J. and Mary A. (Atherton) 
Northup. 

Edgar J. Northup was born at Glenburn, Pa., May 5, 1857, the son 
of Emmanuel and Emily (Hall) Northup. The Northup family came to 
Lackawanna County during the early days from Abington, R. I., making 
the long journey by ox team. The harness used during the journey is 
still in the possession of the family. Emmanuel Northup settled at Glen- 
burn, where he purchased a tract of 1,000 or more acres of land, which 
he improved. He was one of the pioneers of this region and carried on 
his business affairs at Wilkes-Barre during those early days. Both he 
and his wife are buried at Glenburn. Their son, Edgar J., was reared 
on his father’s farm and attended Keystone Academy at Factoryville, 
Pa., and Madison Academy at Waverly, Pa. He followed farming for 
some time and later managed the Crest Farm Dairy in Scranton. He 
died in 1916 and is buried at Dalton, Pa. His wife was born at Clark’s 
Summit, Pa., the daughter of William and Margaret (Baumgartner) 
Atherton, early settlers of Lackawanna County. Mr. Northup was a 
Republican, a member of the Baptist Church, and belonged to the Masonic 
lodge. There were two children born to Edgar J. and Mary A. (Atherton) 
Northup: Robert M., the subject of this sketch; and Harry A., lives at 


Springfield, Mass., where he is identified with the Gold Medal Flour Com-. 


pany. He is a World War veteran, having served in Company K, 13th 
Regiment, Pennsylvania National Guards, with the rank of captain. He 
married Miss Frances Hollenback, of Scranton. 

Robert M. Northup secured his early education at Dalton, Pa. He 
was graduated from Keystone Academy in 1901; from Colgate University 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1908; and from Columbia Uni- 
versity with the degree of Master of Arts in 1913. From 1901 until 
1904 he was employed in his father’s dairy; from 1908 until 1909 taught 
mathematics in Franklin Academy, Malone, N. Y.; from 1909 until 1911 
taught mathematics in Horace Mann School in New York City; from 1911 
until 1920 was superintendent of schools at Malone, N. Y.; from 1920 
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until 1921 was with Redpath’s Chautauqua; from 1921 until 1926 was 
principal of Dalton (Pa.) High School; and on May 1, 1926, was appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools in Lackawanna County. In connec- 
tion with his school work, Mr. Northup is operating his father’s fine farm 
of 140 acres. 

In 1910 Mr. Northup was married to Miss Laura M. McCall, the 
daughter of Robert A. and Virginia (Miller) McCall, of East Orange, Nad 
Mr. McCall died in 1909 and his wife died in 1925. Both are buried at 
East Orange, N. J. To Mr. and Mrs. Northup have been born seven 
children: Virginia, Jean, Robert, Lawrence, Mary, Emily Lou, and 
Margaret. 

Mr. Northup is a Republican, a member of the Congregational Church, 
and belongs to the Masonic lodge, and Historical Society of Lackawanna 
County. He is a member of Delta Upsilon and Phi Beta Kappa honorary 
fraternities. The family residence is at Dalton. 





Edward A. Bosak ranks among the enterprising and progressive 
young business men of Scranton, where he is vice president of the 
Bosak State Bank. He was born at Houtzdale, Pa., March 19, 1891, and 
is the son of Joseph and Josephine (Emberly) Bosak. 

Joseph Bosak, deceased, was a native of Czecho-Slovakia. After 
coming to this country he settled at Plymouth, Pa., where he became a 
prosperous merchant. Both he and his wife are deceased. They were 
the parents of five children: Joseph, lives at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Frank J., 
lives at Bridgeport, Conn.; Helen, married Alfred Weber, lives at Scran- 
ton; Edward A., the subject of this sketch; and one child died in infancy. 

Edward A. Bosak spent his boyhood at Olyphant, Pa., and received 
his early education in the parochial schools. He later attended St. Thomas 
College, Scranton, and in 1908 was graduated from St. Vincent’s College, 
Beatty, Pa. He immediately became interested in the banking business 
in Scranton as a clerk in the Bosak State Bank. He was elected to his 
present responsible position as vice-president of the institution, Nov. 1, 
1915. | 

On April 25, 1917, Mr. Bosak was married to Miss Marie D. Megar- 
gee, the daughter of B. B. Megargee, who was president of the Megargee 
Bros., Inc., Scranton, and a director of the International Textbook Com- 
pany. Mr. and Mrs. Bosak have a son, Edward Guy, who attends the 
Seranton Country Day School. 

Mr. Bosak is a Democrat and served as a member of the zoning’ 
commission during Mayor Durkin’s administration. He is a member of 
the Catholic Church and belongs to the Knights of Columbus, Scranton 
Club, Scranton Country Club, Abington Hills Country Club, and Bloom- 
ing Grove Hunting and Fishing Club. In 1926 Mr. Bosak served as 
treasurer of the Community Chest Fund in Scranton. 








EDWARD A. BOSAK 
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William Ewart Napier is a leader in the business life of Scranton, 
where he is vice president and secretary of the Scranton Life Insurance 
Company. He was born at Dulwich, a suburb of London, England, Jan. 
17, 1881, the son of John and Isabella (Colyer) Napier. 

John Napier an insurance man of considerable distinction was born 
in England in 1850 and died in 1914. 

William Ewart Napier came to the United States at an early age and 
received his education in the public schools of Portland, Maine. He com- 
pleted his schooling in London and Berlin and for sometime was engaged 
in newspaper work in Pittsburg and New York City. At an early age 
he also became interested in the insurance business and in December, 
1908, accepted the position as actuary of the Scranton Life Insurance 
Company. He was later advanced to secretary and in 1914 was elected 
a director. 

In 1906 Mr. Napier was married to Miss Florence Holley Gillespie, 
and they have two daughters, Muriel Victoria and Ruth Alexandra. 

Mr. Napier is a member of the New York Press Club, Scranton Press 
Club, Scranton Club, and a Fellow of the American Institute of Actuaries. 

In 1904 Mr. Napier held the open and amateur chess championship 
of Great Britain. He is a member of the London Chess Club and the 
Brooklyn Chess Club. 


Alphonse C. F. Kenouski is one of the most prominent and successful 
of the younger attorneys of Scranton, where he is associated with the 
firm of Knapp, O’Malley, Hill & Harris, with offices in the Connell Building. 
He was born in this city, Aug. 27, 1900, and is the son of Frank and 
Stella (Matelewcz) Kenouski. 

Frank Kenouski was born in Wyoming, Luzerne County, Pa., and 
his wife is a native of Posen, Prussia. She has been prominent in local 
politics for many years and one of the pioneers in the question of woman 
suffrage. She is a director of the National Polish Union of America and 
is well educated, being a graduate of a German university. Mr. Kenouski 
is connected with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. He is 
a Republican and a member of the Polish National Reform Church. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenouski the following children were born: Alphonse C. 
F’., the subject of this sketch; Lucille, deceased; Cecelia, Marylan, Stanley, 
Martha, and Raymond. 

Alphonse C. F. Kenouski grew up in Scranton and in 1920 was grad- 
uated from Central High School. He attended Pennsylvania State College 
and in 1924 was graduated from George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was admitted to the bar of the District of Columbia on 
Nov. 11, 1924, and then went as a special investigator with the Depart- 
ment. of Justice, working in behalf of the Anti-Trust Act. He resigned 
from this position Nov. 7, 1924, and engaged in the practice of law in 
Washington, D. C., until June 1, 1925, when he came to Scranton. He 
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was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County in October, 1926, and 
.has since been admitted to practice in all the higher courts of the United 
States. 

While a student at George Washington University, Mr. Kenouski was 
a member of the debating team that defeated Oxford-Cambridge in 1922, 
Ramsey McDonald’s son being a member of the English team. Mr. 
Kenouski was also awarded the George Washington University key for 
high standing in scholastics and athletics. He was prominent in all col- 
lege athletics and was a member of the varsity wrestling and football 
teams. 

Mr. Kenouski is a Republican, a member of the Polish National Re- 
form Church, and belongs to the Kappa Delta Rho fraternity, H. N. E. 
honorary fraternity, and Lackawanna Bar Association. He is president 
of the Polish American Progressive Political Club of Lackawanna County 
and vice president of the Polish National Church of America and general 
council for the Polish National Union of America; also general council 
for the Polish Weekly Straz. 


Hugh James Evans, who is serving as chief United States Deputy 
Marshall of the Middle District of Pennsylvania, is a representative and 
well known citizen of Scranton. He was born at Delta, in York County, 
Pa., Aug. 15, 1873, and is the son of John H. and Mary (Williams) Evans. 

John H. Evans, deceased, was a native of North Wales. He was a 
rock contractor and came to this country shortly after the Civil War 
and located at Delta, Pa. Later, he removed to Shenandoah, Pa., where 
he engaged in the general mercantile business. He died in 1893 and is 
buried at Shenandoah. His wife, who died in 1883, was also a native of 
Wales. Mr. Evans was a Republican, a member of the Welsh Congrega- 
tional Church, and belonged to the Independent Order of Odd Fellows and 
Welsh Ivorites. Eight children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Evans, as 
follows: Elizabeth, the widow of Owen B. Williams, lives at Tamaqua, 
Pa.; William J., deceased; Mary J., married William Walkins, both de- 
ceased; Grace, deceased; Hannah, married Thomas Mullahey, lives at 
Allentown, Pa.; Thomas A., lives at Mt. Carmel, Pa.; Hugh James, the 
subject of this sketch; and Nellie, the widow of Robert Goodwill, lives 
in Philadelphia. 


Hugh James Evans attended the public schools of Shenandoah, Pa., ° 


and is a graduate of Dickinson Seminary at Williamsport, Pa. He was 
associated in the contracting business with his brother for one year and 
then went with the Union Coal Company at Mt. Carmel, Pa., as paymaster. 
Hight years later he was appointed assistant postmaster of Mt. Carmel 
and in 1906 resigned to accept the position of chief United States deputy 
marshall of the middle district of Pennsylvania. In 1914 he became chief 
deputy sheriff of Lackawanna County and four years later was made 
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auditor of the General Department of Pennsylvania. In 1921 he resigned 
and returned to his former position as chief United States deputy marshall. 

Mr. Evans married Miss Alice E. Wirt, the daughter of Benjamin 
and Malinda (Wittmer) Wirt, of Northumberland County, Pa. The 
former is deceased and the latter lives at Sunbury, Pa. Mrs. Evans died 
in December, 1924, and is buried in Shady Lane Cemetery, Chinchilla, Pa. 
Their son, Fred R. Evans, is engaged in the contracting business in Scran- 
ton. He is a World War veteran, having served in France with the Naval 
Aviation as a first lieutenant in the 109th Regiment, 28th Division. He 
married Miss Mary LaBar, of Scranton. 

Mr. Evans has always been a Republican. He is affiliated with the 
Masonic lodge, 32nd degree, and belongs to the Irem Temple, Irem Coun- 
try Club, Tall Cedars of Lebanon, Eagles lodge, Elks lodge, and Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Evans is a director in the Hyde Park Deposit Bank, 
also-a member of the Liederkranz Society, and the 9th Ward Republican 
Club. 


Maurice V. Cummings. One of the representative young professional 
men of Lackawanna County is Maurice V. Cummings, an attorney of 
Scranton, who is a veteran of the World War. He was born at Blakely 
Borough, Lackawanna County, Sept. 23, 1891, the son of J. B. and 
Margaret (McLaughlin) Cummings. 

J. B. Cummings, deceased, was a leading business man of Olyphant, 
Pa. He was born in County Mayo, Ireland, Dec. 15, 1858. He came to 
the United States about 1867 and settled at Olyphant, Pa., where he was 
employed in a coal mine. He later became identified with the Olyphant 
Water Company as superintendent and held that office for 35 years. He 
died June 3, 1927, and is buried in St. Patrick’s Cemetery, Olyphant. His 
widow, a native of Wayne County, Pa., lives at Blakely. Mr. Cummings 
was a Democrat, and a member of St. Patrick’s Catholic Church. He was 
one of the founders of the Olyphant Bank, of which he served as a 
director. Mr. and Mrs. Cummings were the parents of four children: 
Marie, married John P. Lynch, lives in Washington, D. C.; Walter, lives 
at Olyphant, Pa., married Miss Annie O’Malley, and they have five chil- 
dren, James, Anna, Marie, John, and Robert; Maurice V., the subject of 
this sketch; and John B., Jr., a World War veteran, lives in Blakely, mar- 
ried Miss Eleanor Mitchell, and they have a daughter, Eleanor. 

Maurice V. Cummings first attended St. Patrick’s parochial school, 
Olyphant, and in 1911 was graduated from St. Thomas College, Scranton. 
He received his degree from the Law School of the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. in 1914, and the following year was admitted to the 
bar of Lackawanna County. Mr. Cummings was associated in practice 
with James J. O’Malley in Scranton until 1917, when he enlisted in the 
U.S. Army. He attended the Officers Training School at Fort Leaven- 
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worth, Kansas, received his commission of second lieutenant, and was 
assigned to the Fifth U. S. Infantry, Empire Canal Zone, Panama. On 
Sept. 1, 1918, he returned with the regiment to the United States and 
was sent to Louisana as part of the 17th Division. He was discharged 
May 28, 1919, at Camp Taylor, Ky., with the rank of first lieutenant. 
Since his return to Scranton Mr. Cummings has engaged in practice with 
Col. David J. Davis, with offices in the Mears Building. 

On Feb. 4, 1924, Mr. Cummings was married to Miss Tressa O’Don- 
nell, the daughter of M. W. and Sarah (McKeown) O’Donnell, the former a 
native of Ireland and the latter of New York. Mr. O’Donnell died July 
1, 1924, and his wife died July 17, 1914. They are buried in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral Cemetery, Scranton. 

Mr. Cummings is a Democrat and in 1924 was appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Registration for the City of Scranton by Governor 
Pinchot. He holds membership in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Elks Lodge, American Legion, and La Societe des 40 Hommes et 
8 Cheveaux. 


John H. Price is one of Scranton’s capable attorneys, engaged in the 
practice of his profession, in partnership with his father, S. B. Price, and 
brother, C. B. Price. He was born in this city, Aug. 28, 1886, the son of 
Samuel B. and Julia (Hosie) Price. 

Samuel B. Price, a leading member of the Lackawanna County bar, 
was born at Branchville, Sussex County, N. J., April 29, 1847. He re- 
ceived his early education at Blairstown, N. J., and entered Princeton 
University in 1886. Owing to ill health he gave up his studies for a time 
and subsequently entered the Law School of the University of Michigan, 
from which he received his degree in 1870. He remained in the law de- 
partment of the university and two years later received the degree of 
Doctor of Law. He was admitted to practice at the bar at Detroit, Mich., 
Oct. 9, 1872, and shortly afterward located in Scranton, and was admitted 
to the bar of Luzerne County, now Lackawanna County, April 23, 1873. 
Mr. Price has always been a Democrat, but has never aspired to public 
office, having refused the nomination for judge in 1908, and the nomina- 
tion for lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania in 1910. He served as presi- 
dential elector in 1912 and 1920. Mr. Price has offices in the Board of 
Trade Building and is associated in practice with his two sons. 

John H. Price spent his boyhood in Scranton and in 1904 was gradu- 
ated from Blair Academy. He then attended Princeton University and 
in 1909 was graduated from the University of Michigan, with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Two years later he received his degree from the 
Law School of the University of Michigan, and in 1912 was admitted to 
the bar of Lackawanna County. He has since been admitted to practice 
in the Superior, Supreme and Federal courts. 

In 1918, Mr. Price was appointed a captain in the American Red Cross 
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and was sent immediately to Europe. He spent some time at Berne, 
Switzerland, as secretary to the commission, and was later transferred to 
Germany, where he was engaged in the release of the United States pris- 
oners of war. He was discharged from the service in 1919. 

In 1919, Mr. Price was married to Miss Evelyn Hubbard, a daughter 
of William A., Jr., and Helen (Vosburg) Hubbard, of Rochester, N. Y. 
They have two children: Richard, born in 1921, and Joan, born in 1925. 

Mr. Price is a Democrat, a member of the Presbyterian Church, and 
belongs to the Masonic Lodge, 32nd degree, Irem Temple, and Irem Coun- 
try Club, Scranton Club, Scranton Country Club, and Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is also a member of the Lackawanna County Bar Association, 
Chi Psi fraternity, Phi Delta Phi fraternity, and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. He is vice-president and director of the Union National Bank of 
Scranton. 


Edward J. Coleman. The proprietor of the Oak Restaurant is one 
of the most popular business men of Scranton, where he was born March 
19, 1870. He is the son of Owen and Bridget (O’Donnell) Coleman. 

Owen Coleman, deceased, was a native of Ireland. He emigrated to 
this country at an early age and was employed in Scranton for many 
years by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad as a blacksmith. 
Later, he conducted a grocery business at 421 South Washington Avenue, 
Scranton. He and his wife are deceased and are buried in Cathedral 
Cemetery, Scranton. He was a life long Democrat and a member of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral. To Mr. and Mrs. Coleman the following children were 
born: James, Scranton Life Insurance Company, Scranton; Mary, mar- 
ried L. O’Malley, Scranton; Eugene, Scranton; Edward J., the subject 
of this sketch; and several other children died in infancy. 

Edward J. Coleman was educated in the public schools of Scranton. 
He was employed as a water boy by the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Com-_ 
pany when a boy and later was an apprentice core maker. For several 
years he was a salesman for the Rohrwasser Baking Company, Scranton. 
In 1916 he opened the Oak Restaurant, which is located at 335 Adams 
Avenue. He has been successful in his undertaking and conducts one of 
the city’s finest restaurants. He has various other business interests, 
being the owner of the beautiful Coleman estate, near Scranton, which 
will soon be developed as a city: playground. 

In April, 1926, Mr. Coleman was united in marriage with Miss Jose- 
phine Rohrwasser, the daughter of Joseph and Sophia Rohrwasser, of 
Scranton. Mr. Rohrwasser, deceased, was widely known in the city of 
Scranton for more than half a century as a baker. Both he and his wife 
are buried in Dunmore Cemetery. 

Politically Mr. Coleman is a Democrat. He served two terms in the 
common council and two terms in the select council, representing the 16th 
Ward. He was appointed alderman of that ward by Governor Tener to 
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complete the unexpired term of Alderman Ruddy. Mr. Coleman holds 
membership in St. Peter’s Cathedral, The Redmen, Knights of Columbus, 
4th degree, Holy Name Society, Elks lodge, Eagles lodge, Loyal Order of 
Moose, Irish-American Society, Sportsman League of Pennsylvania, and 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Coleman has always manifested a keen interest in baseball and 
in 1904 purchased a New York league franchise owned by the Scranton 
Baseball Club, in partnership with John Barnes. He continued as owner 
of the club until 1914 when he disposed of it to Robert W. Allen. Mr. 
Coleman was popular as the owner of the team and won two penants for 
the Scranton baseball followers. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Coleman are lovers of travel and in 1926 made a 
world tour and visited all important centers of interest. 


——————— 


Merton H. Wheeler, who carries on a general insurance business in 
Scranton, with offices in the Mears Building, is a native of Lackawanna 
County. He was born at Tompkinsville, July 16, 1882, the son of J. Henry 
and Maria (Callender) Wheeler. 

J. Henry Wheeler, deceased, was a veteran of the Civil War. He 
was born in Scott Township, Lackawanna County, April 7, 1843. For 
many years he was a prosperous merchant of Tompkinsville, and also 
served as postmaster at that place. Later he removed to Jermyn, Pas 
where he was manager of the Jermyn Milling Company. He then pur- 
chased the general mercantile business of Charles L. Bell, which he man- 
aged until the time of his retirement in 1906. He died in March, 1926, 
and is buried at Tompkinsville. Mr. Wheeler. was a Republican, a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Masonic Lodge, and Grand Army of 
the Republic. His first wife, Maria Callender Wheeler was a native of 
Lackawanna County, and the daughter of Rev. Nathan Callender, one of 
the first Baptist ministers of Susquehanna County, Pa. She died Nov. 
25, 1903. To J. Henry and Maria (Callender) Wheeler were born five 
children: Lucy, married Charles W. Snyder, lives at Port Jervis, N.. ¥a3 
Ralph E., resides in Scranton, Pa.; Evelyn, married Grant L. Bell, lives 
in Scranton; Merton H., the subject of this sketch; and Verna W., lives 
at Jermyn, Pa. Mr. Wheeler later married Miss Nettie Avery, who lives 
at Jermyn, Pa. They had two children, Alice and Jane. 

Merton H. Wheeler obtained his education in the public schools of 
Jermyn, and in 1904 was graduated from Wyoming Seminary. He began 
his business career with the Title Guaranty & Surety Company as a 
clerk, and in 1906 was promoted to the Surety department. Three years 
later he became general agent for Lackawanna County, and in 1913, repre- 
sented the American Surety Company, which had absorbed the Title 
Guaranty & Surety Company. Mr. Wheeler became general agent for 
the Globe Indemnity Company in 1915 as representative for Lackawanna, 
Pike, Susquehanna, Wyoming, and Wayne counties. He'is also representa- 
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tive in Scranton for the Equitable Life Assurance Agency and several fire 
and Casualty companies. 

In 1908 Mr. Wheeler married Miss Jessie M. Billings, the daughter 
of Ruel and Jennie (Harvey) Billings, both deceased. Mr. Billings was a 
native of Tunkhannock, Pa., where he was a leading wholesale grain and 
hay dealer. He died in 1921. 

Mr. Wheeler is a Republican, a member of the Elm Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and belongs to the Rotary Club, having held the office 
of secretary of Rotary Club from 1918 to 1920; Scranton Club, Country 
Club of Scranton, Sportsmen’s League of Pennsylvania, Green Ridge 
Club, and Chamber of Commerce. He is a director of the Home Realty 
Savings & Loan Association. 


Ralph Eugene Ward. The jewelry house of Ralph Eugene Ward has 
_ the distinction of being one of the oldest and most reliable stores in Scran- 
ton. Mr. Ward was born in Hyde Park, June 15, 1875, the son of William 
S. and Margaret (Dale) Ward. 

William S. Ward was born in Scranton, the son of Reuben Ward, who 
was identified with the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company throughout 
his business career. He was the son of Simon Ward, a pioneer of this 
city, and one of the founders of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company. 

William S. Ward was reared and educated in Scranton. When a 
‘youth he learned the carpenter trade and later was employed by the Old 
Republican as chief mechanic and engineer. Prior to this time he had 
served as engineer on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 
Mr. Ward became interested in politics and served.as deputy sheriff under 
sheriff Frank Clemens. He later was appointed superintendent of public 
buildings during the administration of Mayor J. Benjamin Dimmick. He 
lived retired for several years before his death. He was a Republican, a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, and belonged to the Masonic Lodge 
and Independent Order of Odd Fellows. His wife, who was born near 
Daleville, Pa., died in 1915. Mr. and Mrs. Ward are buried in Forest Hill 
Cemetery, Scranton. They were the parents of five children: Robert, 
deceased; Ralph Eugene, the subject of this sketch; Simon R., retired, 
lives at St. Louis, Mo.; Ida, married Clifford Titus, merchant, lives at 
Spring Valley, N. Y.; and Mary, deceased. 

Ralph Eugene Ward acquired a public school education and for five 
years was employed by the jewelry firm of Mercereau & Connell. He 
then spent some time with the A. E. Rogers Company, jewelers, of Scran- 
ton, aS an engraver, and from there went to Rochester, N. Y. Upon his 
return to Scranton he returned to the employ of the A. E. Rogers Com- 
pany, as an engraver and watchmaker. In 1904 Mr. Ward engaged in 
business for himself, and two years later opened a jewelry store on Wyom- 
ing Avenue. He removed to his present location, 121 Washington Avenue, 
in 1924, where he has an attractive and well appointed store. 
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In 1900 Mr. Ward was united in marriage with Miss Bertha Conger, 
the daughter of Abel Barton and Alice (Dutton) Conger. Mr. Conger, 
who lives retired in Scranton, was well known in insurance circles for 
many years. He served during the Indian War and was also with the 
U. S. Regular Army in the West. Mr. and Mrs. Ward have two sons: 
Ralph Eugene, Jr., a graduate of Clarks Summit High School, attends 
Lehigh University; and William Barton, a graduate of Clarks Summit 
High School, attends the Pennsylvania School of Forestry, Mount Alto, Pa. 

Mr. Ward is a Republican, a member of the Methodist Church, and 
belongs to Waverly Lodge, F. and A. M., No. 301, Clarks Summit; Factory- 
ville Chapter, R. A. M. No. 205; Coeur de Lion Commandery, K. T. No. 17; 
Keystone Consistory, A. A. S. R., 32nd degree; Irem Temple, Wilkes- 
Barre; Irem Country Club; Sportsmens League of Pennsylvania; Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, Robert Burns Lodge, No. 859; Rotary Club, 
of which he is a director; Mens’ Club of Dalton, Pa.; and Chamber of 
Commerce. He is identified with the Pennsylvania Jewelers Association, 
and the National Jewelers Association. 


William R. Lewis is among the prominent attorneys and representa- 
tive citizens of Scranton, where he is identified with the law firm of Tay- 
lor & Lewis, with offices in the Brooks Building. He was born at Car- 
marthenshire, Wales, Feb. 26, 1867, and is the son of Reese J. and Ann 
(Jones) Lewis. 

Reese J. Lewis, deceased, was a native of Wales. During his early 
life he worked in the mines of his native land and in 1868 emigrated to 
the United States and settled in Scranton. He died at Scranton June 15, 
1887. His wife is also deceased and they are buried in Scranton. They 
were members of the Baptist church. To Mr. and Mrs. Lewis were born 
six children, as follows: Joseph R., deceased ; Mary, now deceased, mar- 
ried William Lewis; Annie, the widow of Daniel James; Jennie, married 
Elias E. Evans; Catherine, married John J. Davis; and William R., the 
subject of this sketch. 

William R. Lewis spent his boyhood in Scranton and attended the 
public schools. He was graduated from Bloomsburg State Normal School 
in 1886 and spent the following five years as deputy prothonotary under 
Thomas H. Dale. During that period he read law with Judge Gunster 
and later with Judge Alfred Hand and William J. Hand, and in 1893 he 
was admitted to the bar of Lackawanna County. The following year he 
formed a partnership with Mr. H. L. Taylor and this law firm ranks among 
the leading ones of the city. Mr. Lewis served as district attorney of 
Lackawanna County from 1901 until 1906 and is identified with the Lacka- 
wanna Bar Association, the Pennsylvania State Bar Association, and the 
American Bar Association. He also has various business interests in the 
city and for a number of years was president of the Scranton & Big Muddy 
Coal Mining Company. He is a director of the First National Bank. 
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Mr. Lewis was married to Miss Josephine Lloyd, of Scranton, the 
daughter of Joseph D. Lloyd. They have three daughters: Mary, is em- 
ployed at the Lewis & Reilly Shoe Store, lives at home; Ruth, a teacher; 
and Gertrude, attends Mt. Holyoke College. 

Politically Mr. Lewis is identified With the Republican party, and he 
is affiliated with the Masonic lodge, and Knights of Pythias. He is a 
member of the Abington Country Club, and a trustee of the State Hos- 
pital at Scranton. Mr. Lewis, with his sister, Mrs. E. E. Evans, com- 
prise the shoe firm of Lewis & Reilly, Scranton, Pa. Mr. Lewis resides at 
614 North Main Avenue. 


David Jenkins is a well known resident of Scranton. He was born in 
Mardy, South Wales, June 16, 1875, the son of Morgan and Catherine 
(Jenkins) Jenkins. 

Both Morgan Jenkins and his wife were natives of Wales, where 
they lived all their lives. He was employed in the coal mines at Swansea 
Valley. They were the parents of four children: Margaret, deceased; 
Ellen, married Thomas Reese, lives at Edwardsville, Pa.; William Henry, 
lives in Wales; and David, the subject of this sketch. 

David Jenkins worked in the mines of Wales during his boyhood and 
in 1896 came to the United States. He settled in Scranton where he 
entered the employ of the Delaware, Lackawanna Coal Company. In 
1912 he was apointed clerk in the county commissioners office and was 
later promoted to chief clerk in the transcript department, which position 
he now holds. 

In 1900 Mr. Jenkins married Miss Elizabeth Lewis, the daughter of 
William W. and Elizabeth (Price) Lewis, who came from Wales to Scran- 
ton in 1886. Both Mr. and Mrs. Lewis are deceased and are buried in 
Washburn Street Cemetery, Scranton. Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins have two 
children: William M., lives in Scranton, married in 1927, to Miss Ethel 
Jones, of Scranton; and Verona, lives at home. 

Mr. Jenkins is a Republican, a member of the First Welsh Baptist 
Church and belongs to the Knights of Pythias and Loyal Order of Moose. 
He is prominent in local musical circles and is conductor for several 
organizations, including the Dr. Perry Male Chorus of Scranton, and the 
Junger Maennerchor Singing Society. He is also director and soloist for 
the Hickory Street Presbyterian Church, and leader of the choir of the 
Welsh Baptist Church. Mr. Jenkins, has adjudicated in many of the 
Eisteddfods all over the United States and Canada. 


Harvey J. Butcher is prominent among the successful young business 
men of Scranton, where he is manager of Jermyn Brothers Sporting 
Goods Store. He was born in this city, May 21, 1889, the son of James 
and Mary A. (Lewis) Butcher. 
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James Butcher was born at Frohm, Somersetshire, England, in 1836. 
He was a coal miner and came to the United States in about 1868. He 
settled in Scranton and was employed in the mines of this section until 
the time of his death in 1894. He is buried in Washburn Street Cemetery, 
Scranton. Mr. Butcher was a Republican and a member of the Simpson 
Methodist Episcopal Church. His wife, a native of Pittston, Pa., died 
July 31, 1925, and is buried in Scranton. To Mr. and Mrs. Butcher were 
born four children: Cora, married George Griffis, both deceased; Eliza- 
beth, married Thomas H. Williams, lives in Scranton; Herbert, deceased ; 
and Harvey J., the subject of this sketch. 

Harvey J. Butcher grew up in Scranton and attended the public 
schools. He was employed for some time as a water boy by the Scranton 
Traction Company, and later worked in the dry goods store of Connelly 
& Wallace. For several years he was employed in the sporting goods 
store of Florey & Brooks, and later served as manager of the store owned 
by Harry W. Reinhart. He has been associated with the business of 
Jermyn Brothers since 1924, they having purchased the interest of Mr. 
Reinhart at that date. 

In 1912 Mr. Butcher married Miss Susie M. Russell, the daughter of 
Thomas and Minnie (Shipton) Russell, of Scranton. Mr. Russell is 
deceased. To Mr. and Mrs. Butcher have been born two children, J. Rus- 
sell and Doris Jean. 

Mr. Butcher is a Republican, a member of the Presbyterian Church 
and belongs to the Masonic bodies, Kiwanis Club and Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Fred Weston Lidstone has been established in the general practice of 
law in Scranton since 1906. He has offices in the Scranton Life Building, 
and has built up a law business of such scope and importance as to denote 
him one of the representative members of the bar of Lackawanna County. 
He is an active member of the Lackawanna Bar Association, Pennsylvania 
State Bar Association, and American Bar Association. 

Mr. Lidstone was born at Cape Wolf, Prince Edward Island, Canada, 
March 12, 1882, the son of Andrew Burns and Caroline (Ellis) Lidstone. 

Andrew Burns Lidstone was born on Prince Edward Island, in 1854. 
He was a shipbuilder by trade and spent his early life in Canada. In 
1884 he came to the United States and settled at Augusta, Maine, where 
he was associated with the Peerless Steam Cooker Company. Later he 
was transferred by the company to Omaha, Nebr., as general agent, and 
in 1896 came to Scranton in the same official capacity, at that time having 
territory which extended throughout eight of the eastern states. Mr. 
Lidstone was associated with this firm until his death in 1900. During his 
residence in Scranton he made several trips to Omaha, Neb., as repre- 
sentative of the firm. He was a prominent citizen of Scranton and highly 
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esteemed by all who knew him. He was a Republican and was serving 
as a member of the select council at the time of his death. He held mem- 
bership in the Methodist Church and belonged to the Masonic Lodge and 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows. His widow was born at New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, and now resides at Elmkurst, Pa. To Mr. and Mrs. Lid- 
stone were born four children: Ella S., lives at Boston, Mass.; Pearl B., 
married P. P. Carter, retired, lives at Elmhurst, Pa.; Vance Roy, veteri- 
nary surgeon, lives at Honesdale, Pa.; and Fred Weston, twin brother 
of Vance Roy. 

Fred Weston Lidstone obtained his early education in the public 
schools of Omaha and Scranton, being graduated from Scranton High 
School in 1901. He was graduated from the Law School of Boston Uni- 
versity in 1906, and in that year was admitted to the bar of Suffolk 
County, Mass., and Lackawanna County, Pa. He then returned to Scran- 
ton, where he has since developed a large and important law practice. 

Mr. Lidstone was married in 1911 to Miss Mary E. Hornbaker, the 
daughter of Samuel J. and Hannah (Swartz) Hornbaker, both deceased. 
Mr. Hornbaker was well known as a merchant at Moscow, Pa., where he 
was born. Mr. and Mrs. Lidstone have two children: Barbara Burns, a 
student; and Samuel Weston, born Jan. 1, 1923. 

Mr. Lidstone is a Republican, a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
and belongs to the Masonic Lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Green Ridge Club, and Chamber of Commerce. 


Harry W. Mumford, an attorney with offices in the Mears Building, 
Scranton, has practiced law in that city for over 20 years. He is a mem- 
ber of an old and honored family of Wayne County, Pa. He was born in 
that county March 18, 1877, son of Warren W. and Laura A. (Swift) 
Mumford, his father a native of Wayne County, and his mother of Ulster ° 
County, New York. Warren W. Mumford, who died in 1918, was a manu- 
facturer of wood alcohol; his wife died in 1915. 

Harry W. Mumford was reared in Wayne County, attended public 
schools there, and the Keystone Academy, and in 1901 was graduated 
from Brown University with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He studied 
law in the offices of his uncle, E. C. Mumford, at Honesdale, Pa., and was 
admitted to the bar there June 14, 1902. In 1903 he was admitted to the 
Lackawanna County Bar and began practice at Scranton. 

Mr. Mumford is a Republican in politics; is a member of the Peter 
Williamson Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, in Scranton; and the Chi 
Phi College Fraternity. During the World War he was a “four minute” 
speaker, and did committee work in the various Liberty Loan drives. 
He is a member of the Kiwanis Club. 

In 1912 Mr. Mumford married Hannah Eckersley, and they have two 
children: Warren J., born in 1913, and Dorothy A., born in 1914. 
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Cornelius Comegys.—Holding noteworthy rank in professional prog- 
ress in Lackawanna County, Pa., Cornelius Comegys has been in active 
practice in his chosen profession for more than 44 years and his achieve- 
ments have carried him to a position of assured success. He is affiliated 
with various branches of commercial interests in addition to his profes- 
sional activity, while his work as an able writer of more than usual force 
and fineness is recognized in literary as well as legal circles. Mr. Comegys 
is one of the widely known and broadly influential figures in professional 
advance in Pennsylvania today. He is a son of Dr. Henry C. Comegys, 
who was born in Greenboro, Caroline County, Md., and was active as a 
prominent physician. In 1881 he came to Scranton, Pa., and practiced 
medicine here until his death which occurred in 1905. The mother, Helen 
Augusta (Boon) Comegys, was also a native of Greenboro; her death oc- 
curred in 1914. 

Cornelius Comegys was born in Greenboro, Caroline County, Md., Oct. 
25, 1858. First attending the public schools of Maryland, and later St. 
John’s College, at Annapolis. In 1879 he began the study of law in the 
offices of Edward Ridgely, in Dover, Del., Mr. Comegys was admitted to 
the bar of Maryland in the April term of 1881, then was admitted to the 
bar of Lackawanna County, Pa., in the October term of the following 
year. Shortly, thereafter, he established his office in Scranton, and from 
that time until the present (1927) he has gone forward along legal lines 
in an independent way. In addition to his private practice, Mr. Comegys 
has for many years served as general counsel for the People’s Savings and 
Dime Bank and Trust Company, of Scranton, serving the same since or- 
ganization. He is further, at the present time, general counsel for the 
North Scranton Bank, and he is interested in the commercial life of the 
city as vice-president of the Mid-City Coal Company. A Democrat by polit- 
ical affiliation, Mr. Comegys served as first assistant district attorney un- 
- der Judge H. M. Edwards, but has otherwise never accepted the honors 
nor responsibilities of public office. He is a member of the County, State 
and American Bar association, and has served as president of the Lacka- 
wanna Bar Association since 1920, succeeding H. A. Knapp. He attends 
the Church of The Good Shepherd. 

Mr. Comegys was married in 1889, and has four children: Margaret 
B., a graduate of Wellesley; Cornelius B., a biography of whom follows; 
Helen A., a graduate of Wellesley; and Esther, also a graduate of Welles- 
ley. Mr. Comegys is one of Scranton’s leading citizens, and his writing, 
both on legal topics, and on travel, are widely known. 


Cornelius Breck Comegys.—Standing among the leading figures of 
professional men in Scranton today, Cornelius Breck Comegys has well 
demonstrated his ability as a legal practitioner, and in various branches 
of organized interests he keeps in close touch with the progress of the 
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time. He is the second child and only son of Cornelius Comegys, one of 
Scranton’s foremost lawyers. 

Cornelius Breck Comegys was born in Scranton, Pa., Jan. 30, 1896. 
His early education was received in the public and high schools of his 
birthplace, after which he entered Yale, University, from which he was 
graduated from the academic department in the class of 1918, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Two years later he was graduated from 
Yale University Law School with the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Ad- 
-mitted to the bar of Lackawanna County in August, 1920, Mr. Comegys 
has gone forward along general lines of practice under his own name, and 
in the comparatively short period which has since elapsed he has amply 
demonstrated his natural ability, also his constructive attitude toward all 
advance. He is, in short, considered one of those young men to whom 
the world confidently looks for noteworthy achievement in the future. 

Mr. Comegys is connected with various local banks as a counsel. 
During the World War he entered the Air Service in 1918, serving in 
Long Island City until the close of hostilities. He is affiliated fraternally 
with the Beta Theta Phi, the Phi Delta Phi, the Phi Beta Kappa, and so- 
cially holds membership in the Yale Club, of New York City, the Scran- 
ton Club, and was first president of the Lions Club. He attends the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Cornelius Breck Comegys married, Sept. 21, 1920, Mildred B. Conrad, 
a daughter of Otto R. and Katherine (Palmer) Conrad. Mr. and Mrs. 
Comegys have two sons, Cornelius B., born Jan. 10, 1922, and Richard 
Conrad, born March 7, 1925. 


Ernest F. Snyder, burgess of Dalton, is one of the most prominent 
business men of this city, where he is vice president of the Central State 
Bank: and also proprietor of the Dalton Feed Milling Company. He was 
born at Chinchilla, Pa., Dec. 30, 1865, and is a son of Egbert and Malissa 
_ (Leach) Snyder. 

Egbert Snyder, deceased, was a prominent farmer of Lackawanna 
County. He was the son of William Snyder, who came to this county 
from Orange County, N. Y., during the early days and settled near Hyde 
Park. His son followed general farming and stock raising throughout 
his life and was the owner of 100 acres of well improved land. He died 
in 1877 and his wife, who was born at Chinchilla, Pa., died in 1896. Four 
children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Snyder: Fred, deceased; Ernest BK 
the subject of this sketch; Harold and Anna, both deceased. All deceased 
members of the Snyder family are buried at Chinchilla. 

His boyhood spent on his father’s farm, Ernest F. Snyder attended 
the public schools of Chinchilla. He owned the home place until 1896, 
at which time he removed to Dalton and engaged in the feed milling 
business. He purchased the business of Francis & Dershimer and was 
associated with his brother, Fred Snyder, until 1910 when he became sole 
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owner of the enterprise. Mr. Snyder also added a gasoline filling station 
to his business interests in 1925, and carries a complete line of automobile 
accessories. 

In 1894 Mr. Snyder was united in marriage with Miss Maude Turning, 
the daughter of Jesse and Mary (Goodwin) Turning, natives of Pennsyl- 
vania and both now deceased. They have two daughters: Melissa, mar- 
ried Clement Slocum, lives at Dalton, and they have four children, Ernest, 
Betty, Clement and Maude; and Marion, married Dr. Alvin Hewett, den- 
tist, lives at Corning, N. Y. 

Mr. Snyder is a Republican and in 1925 was elected burgess of Dalton. 
He is a member of the Methodist Church, and is affiliated with the Masonic 
Lodge, 32nd degree, Irem Temple, Irem Country Club, and Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. 

Mr. Snyder was one of the organizers of the Central State Bank of 
Dalton in May, 1924, and has since served as first vice president and 
director. It was capitalized at $25,000 and has a surplus of $5,000. The 
officers are: Mortimer Fuller, president; E. F. Snyder, vice president; 
J. E. Edwards, vice president; Wm. A. Jensen, secretary; F. E.- Beers, 
consular; and L. W. Hazlett, cashier. The directors are: M. B. Fuller, 
E. F. Snyder, J. E. Edwards, J. H. Klingel, Wm. A. Jensen, Robert L. 
Koehler, George H. Smith, Ivan Wescott, R. B. Ritter, Dr. H. O. Baldwin, 
John Hill, Frank Linen, and Joseph N. Carpenter. 


Louis H. Jones, leading business man of Dalton, was born in Scran- 
ton, Oct. 16, 1871, a son of Henry D. and Mary E. (Lewis) Jones. 

Henry D. Jones was born in Carbondale and for many years was 
prominent in Scranton, where he engaged in the general mercantile bus- 
iness on Jackson Street, Hyde Park. After disposing of his business 
interests he served as city assessor of Scranton for one term. He was 
a Republican, a member of the Simpson Methodist-Episcopal Church, and 
belonged to the Masonic Lodge. His wife was born in Scranton, the © 
daughter of John L. Lewis, who was the first superintendent of the old 
Oxford mines and Pine mines near Taylor, Pa. He is deceased. Both Mr.. 
and Mrs. Jones are deceased and are buried in Scranton. They had three 
sons: Louis H., the subject of this sketch; Walter H., formerly cashier 
of the Electric City Bank, Scranton, now engaged in the real estate bus- 
iness in that city; and Oscar S., who is associated with the A. E. Rogers 
Company, jewelers, Scranton. 

Louis H. Jones attended the public schools of Scranton and is a 
graduate of Wood’s Business College. Following this, he started work 
in his father’s store aS an assistant, and was associated with him until 
the latter’s retirement. Mr. Jones then went as a bookkeeper for the 
Scranton Woodworking Company, and was later employed by Price & 
Howarth Lumber Company. He then served as assistant paymaster of 
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the Lackawanna Mills and in 1908 engaged in the general produce and 
meat business at 210 North Main Street, Scranton. He conducted this 
business until 1917, at which time he removed to Dalton, where he has 
since been interested in the real estate and insurance business. 

In 1900 Mr. Jones married Miss Anna Broadbent, the daughter of 
Wright and Nettie L. (Gardner) Broadbent, the former a native of Eng- 
land and the latter of Pennsylvania. Both are deceased and are buried in 
Scranton. Mr. and Mrs. Jones have four children: Lois V., married Reid 
Williams, superintendent of schools, Amherst, Va., and they have a son, 
John Powell Williams, born in 1926; Wright B., born in 1902, is a graduate 
of Pennsylvania State College, and the Agricultural School of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, teacher of science in the junior high school, Scranton; 
Helen G., a graduate of Bloomsburg State Normal School, teacher in 
School No. 23, Scranton; and Mary Elizabeth, attends Syracuse University. 

Mr. Jones is a Republican in politics and attends the Methodist 
Church, being a member of the official board. He belongs to the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, Pennsylvania State Grange and Boy 
Scouts of America. He is president of the board of health of Dalton, 
secretary of the Dalton Fire Protective Association, and the Dalton Men’s 
Club. 


Ivan B. Wescott, who is successfully engaged in business in Dalton as 
proprietor of the Wescott Hardware Store, is a native of Pennsylvania. 
He was born at Nicholson, in Wyoming County, May 18, 1891, and is the 
son of Lowell M. and Hattie E. (Chase) Wescott. 

Lowell M. Wescott, retired, was born in East Benton, Pa., and spent 
his boyhood on the farm. He engaged in the draying business at Nichol- 
son for 12 years, after having served as freight agent at that place for 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. In 1910 he removed to 
Fleetville, Pa., where he purchased a general store, in partnership with 
his son, Ivan B. They successfully conducted this enterprise until 1923 
at which time Mr. Wescott retired and removed to Dalton, where he now 
resides. He is a Republican and holds membership in the Universalist 
Church. His wife is a native of Glenwood, Pa. They had two sons: San- 
ford, deceased; and Ivan B., the subject of this sketch. 

Ivan Bb. Wescott acquired his education in the public schools of Nichol- 
son from which he was graduated in 1909. He then went as a clerk in 
the First National Bank of Nicholson, and the following year went to 
Fleetville, Pa., where he remained until 1923. After settling in Dalton he 
purchased the hardware business of E. H. Fisk, and the following year 
consolidated this with the well established hardware business of E. H. 
Addleton. He is a director of the Central State Bank, Dalton. 

On Aug. 15, 1918, Mr. Wescott volunteered for service in the World 
War, enlisting in the Motor School at the University of Pittsburg. He 
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was later transferred to the Field Artillery Replacements at Camp Jack- 
son, S. C. He was discharged Jan. 1, 1919, as a corporal. Mr. Wescott is 
past commander of the American Legion, Community Post No. 213. 

In 1917 Mr. Wescott was married to Miss Frances S. Smith, the 
daughter of George T. and Edith J. (Hopfer) Smith, of East Benton, Pa. 
They have a son, Neal, born in 1922. 

Mr. Wescott is a Republican and belongs to the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, Dalton Men’s Club, Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics and the Dalton Fire Protective Association. He is a member 
of the Universalist Church, and his wife belongs to the Methodist Church. 
They have a wide acquaintance in the community and are well liked. 


Fred J. Huester.—One of the best known and best liked men in 
Scranton is Fred J. Huester, who is serving as Alderman of the 11th 
Ward. He was born in this city, Sept. 27, 1886, the son of Charles and 
Arabella (Sohns) Huester. 

Charles Huester, deceased, was an early settler of Scranton. He was 
born in Hottenbach, Germany, in 1864, and was 17 years of age when he 
emigrated to the United States and settled in Scranton. He was a moulder 
by trade and spent several years in the employ of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad. Later he became interested in the hotel 
business and owned hotels at 815 Cedar Avenue, and 346 Birch Street. 
Mr. Huester died Nov. 6, 1907. His wife, who was born in Albany, N. Y., 
died Sept. 30, 1913. Both are buried in the Pittston Avenue Cemetery. 
Mr. Huester was a Republican and served as Recorder of Deeds in Lacka- 
wanna County from 1895 until 1897. He was a member of the German 
Presbyterian Church and affiliated with Schiller Lodge, F. and A. M., 
Lackawanna Chapter, R. A. M., Knight Templars, Irem Temple, Wilkes- 
Barre, Knights of Pythias, and Order of Red Men. Mr. and Mrs. Huester 
were the parents of the following children: Charles and John, both de- 
ceased; William P., whose sketch appears elsewhere in this history; Jacob 
F., deceased; Catherine, lives in Scranton; Fred J., the subject of this 
sketch; Frank P., died May 1, 1926; August A., lives in Scranton; Wil- 
helmina, married William M. Mahon, lives in Scranton; and Charles P., 
who is serving in the U.S. Artillery, in Panama. 

Fred J. Huester was educated in the public school of Scranton. He 
went as an apprentice machinist with the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, in whose employ he remained for six years. He then went 
with the Allis-Chalmers Locomotive Works as a machinist. From 1916 
until 1922 he was employed by the Erie Railroad and resigned as assistant 
foreman. He was appointed mercantile appraiser for Lackawanna County 
in 1922, and during that year was also appointed Alderman to fill the un- 
expired term of his brother, Jacob F. Huester, who died Jan. 11,1922. 
On Jan. 1, 1926, Mr. Huester was appointed clerk in the office of the 
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Prothonotary and is now serving in that capacity. He is also interested 
in the insurance business, having assumed his brother’s interests. 

Mr. Huester has always been a Republican and is prominent in local 
politics, being known as District leader of the South Side Republican 
Club. He also belongs to the Olyphant Republican Club. He holds mem- 
bership in the Hickory Street Presbyterian Church and is affiliated with 
the Masonic Lodge, United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania, Eastern Travelers 
Club, Junger Maennerchor Club, Scranton Liederkranz Society, and Scran- 
ton Saengerunde Singing Society. 


Alfred A. Kreitner. Representative of the successful young business 
men of Lackawanna County is Alfred A. Kreitner, who is vice-president 
and general manager of the Kreitner Lumber & Supply Company at 
Clarks Summit. He was born at Honesdale, Pa., Sept. 27, 1900, and is a 
son of Frederick W. and Ida C. (Atkins) Kreitner. 

Frederick W. Kreitner is president of the Kreitner Lumber & Supply 
Company of Clarks Summit, and president of Kreitner Brothers, Inc., of 
Honesdale. Mr. and Mrs. Kreitner, who reside at Honesdale, have four 
sons; Alfred A., the subject of this sketch; Edson R., mention of. whom 
is made below; Winton F., secretary of Kreitner Brothers, Inc., lives at 
Honesdale; and LeRoy, associated with Kreitner Brothers, Inc., lives at 
Honesdale. 

Edson R. Kreitner, who was cashier of the Traders National Bank, 
is among the prominent men of Scranton. He has been connected with 
that institution since 1907, succeeding D. R. Atherton, as cashier, Jan. 1, 
1920. He resigned 1927 and is in the bonding business in Scranton. 

Alfred A. Kreitner attended the public schools of Honesdale and has 
been identified with the lumber business all his life. In 1922 he was made 
vice president of Kreitner Bros. Inc., and four years later was elected 
vice president and general manager of the Kreitner Lumber and Supply 
Company. The latter business was originally known as the Wilson Lum- 
ber Company, and was taken over by the Kreitner interests in 1926. 

Mr. Kreitner is a Republican and holds membership in the Presby- 
terian Church. He belongs to the Social and Literary Club of Honesdale, 
and is prominent in that community where he has spent his early life. 


William Rowland Davies, M. D., one of the prominent physicians of 
Pennsylvania, and a leader among his professional brothers in the State, 
comes of a family originally Welsh, and representative of the best type 
of that stalwart race, which has contributed a valuable element to the 
composite citizenship of the United States. Small in numbers compara- 
tively with the representations of many European countries here, the 
Welsh contingent in America is not less valuable, forming as it does, a 
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leaven of its own peculiar virtues for great capacity for labor, industry, 
and strong moral sense. 

Dr. Davies’ paternal grandfather was John W. Davies, a native of 
Glamorganshire, Wales, where he was born probably in the first decade 
or two in the nineteenth century. This ancestor was the founder of the 
family in America. He was married to Magalen Daniels, also a native 
of Glamorganshire, Wales, and the daughter of Morgan Daniels, who was 
born in Neath, in the same Welsh county, in 1775. Morgan Daniels mar- 
ried Mary Gibbs in his native land and in 1832 emigrated from there to 
the United States. He died at Springbrook, Pa., in 1846. Mr. Daniels 
was a prominent figure both in his native and adopted communities and 
was the father of nine children. When John W. Davies came to this 
country he settled at Carbondale, Pa., and there married and his entire 
family were born. Of this family the youngest was William J. 

William J. Davies was born in August, 1844. As a boy he removed 
with his parents to Pittston, Pa., where he attended the public schools, 
and later pursued a more advanced course at the Wyoming Seminary. 
Upon completing his studies he took up construction work, and has been 
employed during most of his life in railroad construction and on public 
works. He married Jemima A. Rowland, a native of Carbondale, the 
daughter of Moses T. and Ann (Rogers) Rowland, of Carbondale, where 
Mr. Rowland was a tailor at the time of the outbreak of the Civil War. 
They were from Llangefny, North Wales. The children born to William 
J. and Jemima (Rowland) Davies were: Mary E., wife of Charles E. 
Pewny; Laura, married John B. Nicholas, of Hazelton, Pa.; William Row- 
land, the subject of this sketch; and Esther, wife of Thos. A. Hughes, 
of Chicago, Ill., a former teacher in School No. 13, Scranton. 

William Rowland Davies was born at Pittston, Pa., Nov. 2, 1875. He 
received the elementary portion of his education in the local public schools, 
but supplemented this with a course of study in Keystone Academy, at 
Factoryville, Pa., where he prepared himself for a collegiate course. It 
had been his intention from an early age to devote his life to the profes- 
sion of medicine, and accordingly, after completing his preparatory work, 
he matriculated in the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1895. He graduated with the class of 1899, and spent the following 
summer as house surgeon in the Pittston Hospital. He then opened an 
office at 221 South Main Avenue, Scranton, where he has since been 
located. 

On June 20, 1902, Dr. Davies married Miss Helen Clara Bard, a native 
of Factoryville, Pa., and the daughter of William W. and Alma (Newton) 
Bard, the former a descendant of the old and distinguished New England 
family of that name. To Doctor and Mrs. Davies have been born four 
children: Frederic Bard, born Jan. 12, 1905; Ralph William, born Oct. 25, 
1906; Mary Alma, born Nov. 10, 1910; and Helen Doris, born Feb. 28, 1915. 

Doctor Davies is a member of the County, State, and American Medi- 
cal Associations. He has represented the County society in the state body 
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and was chosen by the latter to represent it in the national organization. 
He was chairman of the public safety and legislative committees in Lack- 
awanna County associations. Besides these honorable and responsible 
posts he served on the staff of the West Side Hospital of Scranton and 
is consulting physician of the Mid Valley Hospital. He is a Republican. 
He is a member of Peter Williamson Lodge No. 323, F. and A. M., and 
Keystone Consistory, A. A. S. R, 32nd degree, and Lackawanna Historical 
Society. Doctor Davies is interested in music and art circles in the city. 


David Z. Miller. One of the substantial business men of Clarks Sum- 
mit is David Z. Miller, who has the agency for the Dodge automobile. He 
is a native of Lackawanna County, born in Ransom Township, Jan. 29, 
1888, the son of Edwin S. and Sarah (Michael) Miller. 

Edwin 8. Miller is among the prominent dairy men of Lackawanna 
County. He was born at Jackson, Monroe County, Pa., Sept. 8, 1859. His 
mother died when he was a young boy and he went to live with his father’s 
sister, spending his boyhood on the farm. He became interested in gen- 
eral farming and stockraising and after renting land for some time pur- 
chased 68 acres. He made additional land purchases from time to time 
and finally owned and operated 240 acres in Ransom Township. In Sep- 
tember, 1926, Mr. Miller disposed of 80 acres. He specializes in dairy 
farming and was the first man in this section to sell milk in Scranton. 
He also conducted a retail milk business at Moosic and Avoca. Mr. Miller 
is a Republican and an active member of the Evangelical Church, of which 
he is trustee and treasurer. He also belongs to the Grange. Mr. and 
Mrs. Miller, who reside at Ransom, had three sons: William W., de- 
ceased; Adam B., a farmer, lives in Ransom Township; and David Z., the 
subject of this sketch. 

David Z. Miller attended the schools of Ransom Township and in 
1911 was graduated from Wyoming Seminary. He attended Pennsy]l- 
vania State College for two years, and spent the following four years in 
his father’s business. He then became district representative of the 
Farmers & Traders Life Insurance Company of Syracuse, N. Y., resign- 
ing from this position in 1921. He became agent for the Dodge auto- 
mobile at Clarks Summit in 1922, and in that year also purchased the 
building in which his business is located. He does general repair work 
and carries a complete line of automobile accessories. 

In 1915 Mr. Miller was married to Miss Ann Reed, the daughter of 
B. Frank and Mary (Klipple) Reed, of Ransom Township. They have a 
son, Reed, born in 1916. 

Mr. Miller is a Republican, a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and is affiliated with the Independent Order of Odd Fellows; 
Waverly Lodge, F. and A. M., No. 301; Factoryville Chapter, R. A. M., 
No. 205; Coeur de Lion Commandery, K. T., No. 17; Irem Temple and 
Irem Country Club, Wilkes-Barre; and Abington Men’s Club. He belongs 
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to the Grange, being past master of the Pamona Grange, and is secretary 
and treasurer of the Lackawanna Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Clarks 
Summit, Pa. 


Thomas F. Kennedy.—Standing among the leading figures in the 
younger group of professional men in Scranton today, Thomas F. Ken- 
nedy, consulting engineer and tax expert, is prominent. He was born in 
this city Dec. 24, 1889, and is the son of Michael and Katherine (Gil- 
martin) Kennedy. 

Michael Kennedy was born in County Mayo, Ireland, in about 1840. 
He was about 20 years of age when he emigrated to this country and set- 
tled in Scranton, where he entered the employ of the Lackawanna Iron 
and Steel Company. When the steel mills were moved to Lackawanna, 
N. Y., Mr. Kennedy remained in Scranton. He retired from active busi- 
ness in about 1905, and died Feb. 22, 1920. His wife, also born in 
County Mayo, Ireland, died April 14, 1923. Both are buried in Cathedral 
Cemetery, Scranton. Mr. Kennedy was a member of St. John’s Catholic 
Church, South Scranton, and the Holy Name Society, and a lifelong Dem- 
ocrat. There were four children in the Kennedy family, as follows: 
John J., engaged in the plumbing business at Syracuse, N. Y.; Charles, 
died Dec. 13, 1905; Michael A., employed with Lewis & Reilly, Scranton; 
and Thomas F., the subject of this sketch. 

Thomas F. Kennedy was graduated from the Scranton Central High 
School in June, 1907, finishing the Scientific Course. Mr. Kennedy wrote 
the words of the 1907 Class Song. While attending the Scranton Central 
High School, he was a Scranton Times newsboy. He then entered the 
coal mining department of the Pennsylvania Coal Company as: a mine 
surveyor for a few months, and was later employed as a mining engineer 
by the coal mining department of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad, Scranton, from August, 1907, to August, 1911. During this 
period Mr. Kennedy did not give up his plans for a college education, and 
in September, 1911, he entered Pennsylvania State College, from which 
he received two degrees, Bachelor of Science in Civil and Sanitary Engi- 
neering, in 1915. Mr. Kennedy was Art Editor of the 1915 Year Book 
of Penn State College. . 

He then served as a mining engineer for Eli T. Conner until about 
March, 1916, when he was employed as an engineer in valuation by the 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. Company. During the latter part of 1916 and 
in the year 1921, he was an engineer for Sweeney Bros., general contrac- 
tors, Scranton. During the latter part of 1917 he was assistant engineer 
for the City of. Gary, Ind. 

From February, 1918, to May, 1919, during the World War, Mr. Ken- 
nedy served in the United States and France as a sanitary engineer in the 
Sanitary Corps, U. S. A., attached to the 301st Water Tank Train, Com- 
pany F of the 26th Engineers and Department of Forestry and Construc- 
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tion. Mr. Kennedy has in his possession a banjo which he carried 
throughout the period of his service in the World War. It serves as a 
memento of his war record in the United States and France as it carries 
the name of each town and the exact date visited by Mr. Kennedy. He 
prizes this very highly. * 

During 1917, 1919 and 1920, he was mining engineer for Eli T. Con- 
ner, consulting mining engineer. From June, 1922, to April, 1923, he was 
Associate Mining Engineer in the Bureau of Mine Inspection and Surface 
Support, City of Scranton. From May, 1923, to February, 1926, Mr. 
Kennedy was the Anthracite Coal Valuation Engineer in the Income Tax 
Unit, U. 8. Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. Since March, 1926, 
Mr. Kennedy has been consulting civil, sanitary and mining engineer and 
valuation and tax expert in Scranton. He is also Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Mine Inspection and Surface Support, Archbald Borough, Pa. 

He is also well known as a writer and is a frequent contributor of 
technical articles to Coal Age and Mining Engineering & Journal Press. 

Mr. Kennedy married Miss Genevieve F. Carroll, the daughter of Mrs. 
Catherine Carroll, of West Scranton, and the late William A. Carroll. 
They have one daughter, Marion, who is buried in New Bedford, Mass. 

Mr. Kennedy is a member of St. Patrick’s Catholic Church, and be- 
longs to the American Legion, Equity Club, Holy Name Society, and 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a member of the American Institute of 
Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, and of the Engineers’ Society of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 


Edward D. Morse. Prominent in the business affairs of Clarks Sum- 
mit is Edward D. Morse, who is cashier of the Abington National Bank. 
He was born in Scranton, July 27, 1882, the son of Henry D. and Cora 
R. (Riker) Morse. 

Henry D. Morse was born at Paxton, Mass., and was among the 
earliest settlers of Scranton. He was the son of Lewis S. Morse, who 
founded the business of Lewis S. Morse & Sons in Scranton in 1862. The 
latter is deceased and is buried in Forest Hill Cemetery, Scranton. His 
son, Henry D., located in Scranton in 1860. He was associated with the 
firm of Hill & Connell, furniture dealers, for many years and retired from 
business in 1915. He then removed to Bathurst, New Brunswick, Canada, 
where he died Aug. 9, 1926. His wife, who was born at Scott Township, 
Pa., died Feb. 20, 1918. Both are buried in Forest Hill Cemetery. Mr. 
Morse was a staunch Republican and a member of the Washburn Street 
Presbyterian Church. There were three children in the Morse family: 
Laura, born in 1879, died in 1881; Edward D., the subject of this sketch; 
and Smith, lives at Bathhurst, Canada, where he is auditor for the Bath- 
hurst Company. 

Edward D. Morse received his education in the public and high schools 

of his birthplace, being graduated from Central High School, Scranton, 
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in 1899. He spent the following year in the offices of the Lackawanna 
County Recorder, and then went as bookkeeper with the Scranton Bedding 
Company. He began his banking career as a messenger boy in 1901, at 
that time having entered the employ of the Third National Bank of 
Scranton. He left that institution on April 1, 1913, to accept his present 
position as cashier of the Abington National Bank. 

In 1905 Mr. Morse married Miss Bessie Frounfelter, the daughter of 
Adam and Amanda (Bowman) Frounfelter, natives of Monroe County, 
Pa., and now residents of Clarks Summit. Mr. Frounfelter, retired, was 
in the employ of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad as a 
conductor for more than half a century. Mr. and Mrs. Morse have a 
daughter, Jean Elizabeth, who attends Clarks Summit High School. 

Mr. Morse is a Republican, a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and is affiliated with the Masonic Lodge and its various branches, 
and the Knights of Malta. He is also a member of the Waverly Country 
Club and Sportsmen’s League of Pennsylvania. Mr. Morse has served 
as president of the local school board for two terms. 


Henry Harmon Howard, who lives retired at Fleetville, is among the 
well known and highly esteemed pioneer citizens of Lackawanna County. 
He was born in Susquehanna County, Pa., Aug. 9, 1856, the son of Acey 
and Sophia (Frederissa) Howard. 

Acey Howard was born at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1806, and died in 1888. 
He conducted a general mercantile business at South Gibson, Pa., for 20 
years, and also owned and operated a grist mill at that place. He spent 
the latter years of his life on a farm. Mr. Howard was a Republican and 
served as justice of the peace for many years. He was a member of the 
Methodist Church and belonged to the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
His wife was born at Mifflinville, Pa., in 1816, and died in 1909. Both are 
buried in South Gibson Cemetery. To Mr. and Mrs. Howard were born 
nine children: Eliza E., born June 19, 1834, married in 1864 to Thomas 
J. Anderson, a Civil War veteran, who died in November, 1917, and she | 
resides at Fleetville; William, lives at Scranton; Bethsina, Helen, Clarke, 
Grant, Kate, and Joseph, all deceased; and Henry Harmon, the subject 
of this sketch. 

Henry Harmon Howard received his education in the schools of Gib- 
son, Pa., and in early youth came to Scranton where he was employed as 
a salesman by A. A. Snyder & Company, wholesale produce dealers. After 
seven years in their employ he went to New York, where he served as a 
trainer of race horses for J. B. Hammond, a prominent hotel owner. 
Later Mr. Howard established a private racing stable, and was the owner 
of such famous horses as Frederica, Corona, Nellie S., Volunteer Prince, 
Sister Barefoot, and Flossie Bell. After a number of years Mr. Howard 
returned to Scranton where he reentered the employ of C. D. Wegman 
& Company. He spent six years as a hotel proprietor at Olyphant, Pa., 
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and also operated a hotel at Uniondale and Montdale. In May, 1924, he 
disposed of his business interests and removed to Fleetville. 

In 1877 Mr. Howard was united in marriage with Miss Gertrude M. 
Coyle, the daughter of Henry and Miranda Coyle, both deceased. To 
them two children were born: Frank Hs, lives at Montdale, Pa., married 
Elizabeth Holmes, the daughter of Reverend Holmes of Pittston, Pa.; 
and Florence, the widow of William Sweeney, lives at Olyphant, and she 
has a son, Howard. 

On Jan. 13, 1924, Mr. Howard married Ruth Adelia Everets, the 
daughter of Peter Nathaniel and Hannah (Smith) Everets, the former a 
native of Lackawanna County and the latter of Rhode Island. Mr. Ever- 
ets died Sept. 18, 1864, and his wife died March 12, 1901. Both are buried 
at Clifford, Pa. They had six children: George Albert, died March 20, 
1863; Eugene Milan, lives in Benton Township, Lackawanna County; 
Mary Jane, born May 38, 1860, the widow of Joseph Bell, lives at Peck- 
ville, Pa.; Lillian Eleanor, born in 1861, married John Carey, lives at 
Wilkes-Barre; Ruth Adelia Howard, born April 17, 1863; and Thurston 
Nathaniel, born Oct. 28, 1868, died June 18, 1885. By a former marriage 
to C. J. Cordner, deceased, Mrs. Howard has two daughters: Alphia 
Maud, lives in Philadelphia; and Avangy Elizabeth, married Harry 
Laymon. 

Mr. Howard is a Republican, and is affiliated with Kingsbury Lodge, 
F. and A. M.; Keystone Consistory, 32nd degree; Irem Temple and Irem 
Country Club. He also belongs to the Royal Arcanum and Woodmen of 
the World. ' 


Walter C. Lippert is prominent among the educators of Lackawanna 
County, being supervising principal of the Dalton schools. He was born 
in Dyberry Township, Wayne County, Pa., Sept. 10, 1894, and is a son 
of John R. and Grace Elizabeth (Thomas) Lippert. 

John R. Lippert was born in Dyberry Township, Wayne County, in 
1867. His wife was born in Pleasant Mount Township, Wayne County. 
Mr. Lippert has always been a farmer and is one of the successful stock- 
men of the section in which he lives. He owns and operates 120 acres of 
improved and wood land. He is a Democrat and has served as township 
assessor for 18 years and also as school director. Both he and his wife 
are members of the Presbyterian Church. They are the parents of four 
children: Walter C., the subject of this sketch; Mabel A., married Harold 
T. Olver, lives at Honesdale, Pa.; Dorothy E., and Mildred J., both students. 

Walter C. Lippert was educated in the public schools, including Clin- 
ton Township High School, from which he was graduated in 1915. He 
spent the following three years as a teacher in the schools of Dyberry 
Township, and in 1918 was graduated from Mansfield State Normal School. 
The following year he served as principal of Springville High School in 
Susquehanna County, and then entered Dickinson College, from which he 
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received the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1921. He taught at the Junior 
High School in McKeesport, Pa., during 1921-22 and the following two 
years taught mathematics and science at Blair Academy. He was prin- 
cipal of Pleasant Mount High School in 1924-25-26, and in 1926 accepted 
his present position as supervising principal of the Dalton schools. Dur- 
ing the summers of 1925-26 he attended Syracuse University. 

In 1924 Mr. Lippert married Miss Helen E. Gregory, the daughter of 
EK. E. and Sarah A. (Monington) Gregory, of Nicholson, Pa. 

Mr. Lippert is a Republican, a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
and is affiliated with Blairstown Lodge, F. and A. M. No. 165, and Dalton 
Men’s Club. He is also a member of the Pennsylvania Teachers’ 
Association. 


Martin J. Moffitt—Both capable and popular in public office, and 
thoroughly informed concerning the civic status and progress of Elm- 
hurst, Mr. Moffitt, burgess, is a representative citizen of Lackawanna 
County. He was born in Scranton, in the Bellevue section, Oct. 3, 1879. 
the son of Michael and Julia (Corcoran) Moffitt. 

Michael Moffitt, deceased, was a native of Ireland. He came to this 
country during his early youth and settled in Scranton, where he spent 
the remainder of his life as a miner. He died in 1898, and his wife, also 
born in Ireland, died in 1901. Both are buried in Cathedral Cemetery, 
Scranton.’ Mr. Moffitt was a Democrat, a member of St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral, and belonged to the Holy Name Society. To Mr. and Mrs. Moffitt 
were born two sons: Martin J., the subject of this sketch; and Michael, 
who died in 1899, is buried in Cathedral Cemetery, Scranton. 

The boyhood of Martin J. Moffitt was spent in Scranton and he 
attended the public schools. He was graduated from the School of the 
Lackawanna in 1900, afterward entering the law offices of O’Brien & 
Martin, attorneys, as a stenographer. After serving with Mr. O’Brien, 
who was district attorney for four years, Mr. Moffitt was appointed offi- 
cial court reporter of the Orphan’s Court, Scranton, and has served in 
this capacity continuously since 1902. He removed to Elmhurst in 1908, 
and has been burgess of this borough since 1912. He was elected justice 
of the peace in 1920 for a period of six years, and reelected in 1927. He 
has also served as school director. 

On Oct. 28, 1902, Mr. Moffitt was united in marriage with Miss Cath- 
erine V. Gallagher, the daughter of Michael H. and Mary (Garvey) Gal- 
lagher, the former a native of Ireland, and the latter of Dunmore, Pa. 
For many years Mr. Gallagher owned and operated a hotel on South 
Washington Avenue, Scranton. Both he and his wife are deceased and 
are buried in Cathedral Cemetery. Five children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Moffitt: Martin J., Jr., a graduate of St. Thomas College, contractor, 
lives at Stroudsburg, Pa.; Robert, a graduate of St. Thomas College, asso- 
ciated with Bradstreets, lives at home; Mary D., attends St. Elizabeth’s 
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College; Julia, a graduate of Marywood College, attends the Alviene 
School of Dramatic Art, New York; and Frank, a student at Central High 
School. 

Mr. Moffitt is a Democrat, a member of St. Eulalia’s Catholic Church, 
and belongs to the Elks Lodge. He is agmember of the Board of Trustees 
of St. Catherine’s Cemetery Association. 


The Abington National Bank, of Clarks Summit, is among the sub- 
stantial banking houses of Lackawanna County. It was chartered on 
May 8, 1913, and opened its doors for business on July 1st of that year. 
It had a capital stock of $25,000, with a surplus of $25,000. The officers 
were: George H. Nichols, president; W. N. Butts, vice-president; and E. 
D. Morse, secretary and cashier. The Board of Directors were: George 
H. Nichols, W. N. Butts, George T. Bailey, C. D. Ransom, J. J. Todd, - 
George Alger, and J. R. Schlager. 

The capital stock of the Abington National Bank was increased in 
June, 1924, to $50,000, and the bank building remodeled at that time. 
The bank’s statement on June 30, 1927, is as follows: Resources: Loans 
and Discounts, $552,013.65; U. S. Bonds to secure circul, $50,000; Bonds 
and Securities, $239,147.41; Banking House furniture and fixtures, 
$38,289.59; Other Real Estate, $2,200; Five per cent Redemption Fund, 
$2,500; Cash and due from Banks, $69,426.39; Total, $953,577.04. 
Liabilities: Capital stock, $50,000; Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$62,228.30; Circulation, $48,400; Bills Payable, $42,500; Deposits, 
$749,448.74; Total, $953,577.04. 

The present officers are: W. N. Butts, president; N. A. Wallace, 
vice president; E. D. Morse, cashier; and A. C. Stevens, assistant cashier. 
The Directors are: N. A. Wallace, George T. Bailey, J. H. Bunnell, W. 
N. Butts, F. C. Hanyen, H. B. Miller, E. D. Morse, Dr. W. H. Newman, 
C. M. Pallman, and W. B. Parker. 


Ellis Jones is among the able business men of Clarks Summit, where 
he is supervising agent for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road. He was born at Columbia, N. J., Aug. 24, 1873, the son of John G. 
and Matilda (Allen) Jones. 

John G. Jones was born near Canareohn, Wales, and at the age of 
19 years came to the United States and settled at Slatington, Pa. He 
was a graduate of Stroudsburg Academy and followed his trade as a 
slater with the Browning Slate Company at Columbia, N. J. Later he 
became a foreman for the company and was associated with them until 
the time of his retirement. Mr. Jones died in 1912 and his wife, who 
was a native of Northampton County, Pa., died in 1881. Both are buried 
at Portland, Pa. Mr. Jones was a Republican and prominent in local poli- 

tics. He held membership in the Presbyterian Church, and belonged to 
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the Masonic Lodge and Knights of Pythias. Three children were born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Jones: Mary, the widow of Evan R. Jones, lives at 
Columbia, N. J.; William, deceased, was engaged in the general mercan- 
tile business at Portland, Pa., for many years; and Ellis, the subject of 
this sketch. 

Ellis Jones obtained his education in the public schools of Columbia, 
N. J., and is a graduate of Bangor High School. He clerked in his 
brother’s store for several years and in 1894 entered the employ of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad as a clerk at Portland, Pa. 
In 1901 he was made acting agent at that place and the following year 
was transferred to Clarks Summit as agent. He has held his present 
responsible position as supervising agent since 1923. 

Mr. Jones opened the first motion picture theatre at Clarks Summit 
in 1911, and successfully operated this business until 1926, at which time 
* Mr. Jones leased the theatre to the Comerford Amusement Company. 

On Oct. 3, 1894, Mr. Jones was united in marriage with Miss Carrie 
B. Staples, the daughter of Daniel and Ellen (Keiser) Staples, natives of 
Stroudsburg, Pa. Both are now deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Jones have a 
daughter, Hilda, who is the wife of Brittan Shippy, of Palmerton, Pa. 
He is a chemist for the New Jersey Zinc Company. Mr. and Mrs. Shippy 
have a son, Donald Ellis Shippy. 

Mr. Jones is a member of the Presbyterian Church, and is affiliated 
with Waverly Lodge, F. & A. M., No. 301, past master 1908; Tall Cedars 
of Lebanon, Forest No. 77; Abington Men’s Club; Lackawanna Veterans’ 
Association and American Association of Railroad Ticket Agents. He 
and his family are prominent members of the community in which they 
live. In politics he is independent. He was the second burgess of Clarks 
Summit, and served four years. 


Charles W. Griggs. A merchant of repute and a citizen of the high- 
est standing, Charles W. Griggs occupies a prominent position among the 
business men of Clarks Summit. He was born at Middletown, N. Y., 
May 18, 1880, the son of Walter T. and Emma G. (Goldsmith) Griggs. 

Walter T. Griggs, who resides at Glenburn, Pa., is a native of Middle- 
town, N. Y. He was reared there and for many years conducted a dray- 
ing and transfer business at that place. In 1913 he sold his interests and 
removed to Glenburn, Pa., where he lives retired. Mr. Griggs is a Re- 
publican and a trustee of the Methodist Church. His wife was born at 
Boskobell, Wis. To Mr. and Mrs. Griggs were born two sons: Arthur, 
who died Aug. 18, 1927, buried at Pittston, Pa.; and Charles W., the 
subject of this sketch. 

Charles W. Griggs spent his boyhood at Middletown, N. Y., and 
attended the public schools. In 1898 he was graduated from Mrs. Conk- 
lin’s Business College, and began his business career with the Prudential 
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Insurance Company in New York City as a bookkeeper. While a resident 
of that city he studied at the Alexander Hamilton Institute for five years. 
Upon his return to Middletown he was employed in a hardware store for 
eight years and in 1915 came to Scranton, where he was connected with 
the Weeks Hardware Company. Later.he served as superintendent of 
the Dickson City branch of the Scranton Anthracite Briquette Company, 
and in 1918 formed a partnership with William F. Brandamore at Oly- 
phant. They conducted a five and ten cent store business until 1923, 
when the firm was liquidated. In 1921 Mr. Griggs founded the Charles 
W. Griggs Coal Company, which continued in business until 1927. In 
April, 1927, he established his present business at Clarks Summit, which 
has already proven successful. He carries a general line of merchandise, 
the price range of which runs from five cents to one dollar. On Nov. 5, 
1927, Mr. Griggs opened another store in Montrose, Pa. 

In 1905 Mr. Griggs was united in marriage with Miss Leona Gard- 
ner, daughter of Milton W. and Clara (VanInwegan) Gardner, of Glen- 
burn, Pa. Mr. Gardner is a retired farmer. Mr. and Mrs. Griggs have 
three children: Ruth, Myrtie M., and Howard G. 

Mr. Griggs is a Republican and is serving as secretary of the local 
school board. He is a member of Peter Williamson Lodge, F. and A. M., 
No. 323; Lackawanna Chapter, R. A. M., No. 185; Coeur de Lion Com- 
mandery, K. T., No. 17; and Abington Men’s Club. 


W. E. Smith. One of the well known men of Dalton is W. E. Smith, 
who is a member of one of the oldest families of this section. He was 
born in Dalton, Oct. 3, 1862, the son of William Wescott and Mary Ann 
(Ruland) Smith. 

William Wescott Smith was born at Dalton in 1823. He spent his 
entire life on a farm, being the owner of 55 acres of land near this city. 
He was well known as a stock raiser. Mr. Smith was living retired at 
the time of his death, April 30, 1891. He was a Democrat, and served as 
road supervisor, councilman, and as a member of the school board. His 
wife was born in Susquehanna County, Pa., and died in 1896. Both are 
buried at Dalton. There were six children in the Smith family: Ivan 
N., deceased; Carrie, deceased, was the wife of David Patterson; W. E., 
the subject of this sketch; M. D. and N. H., both deceased; and Lilly 
Bell, deceased, was the wife of George Patterson. 

W. E. Smith is a graduate of the public schools of Dalton and Waverly 
High School. He remained on his father’s farm until 1889, at which time 
he established his present business in Dalton. He is one of the leading 
merchants of the city, being its pioneer grocer and meat dealer. 

In 1887 Mr. Smith was united in marriage with Miss Elizabeth A. 
Anthony, the daughter of M. W. and Josephine Anthony, both deceased. 
They had three children: Mildred J., married George H. Smith, who is 
engaged in the insurance business at Dalton, and they have a daughter, 
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Gloria B.; Beulah E., married William R. Hayden, lives at Dalton, and 
they have a daughter, Romayne; and Stanley A., who is deceased. 

Mr. Smith is a Democrat and has served as school director. He 
is affiliated with the Factoryville Lodge, F. and A. M.; Factoryville Chap- 
ter, R. A. M.; Melita Commandery, K. T.; Irem Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S.; 
and belongs to the Dalton Men’s Club and Irem Country Club. 


Richard Little, Sr., deceased, was an influential and representative 
citizen of Scranton, where he was widely known as the founder of The 
Scrantonian. He was born in Scotland, Aug. 25, 1855, and died in this 
city, Aug. 10, 1918. 

In early life Richard Little was interested in the general mercantile 
business in Scotland, his mother being the owner of a large store in the 


town of Helensburg. Having a taste for writing, Mr. Little contributed. 


to the newspapers and derived quite an income from this source. At one 
time he wrote editorials for three or four large newspapers in Scotland and 
being of a frugal disposition was able to accumulate quite a sum of money, 
with which he purchased his mother’s business when she retired. He con- 
ducted this business until 1885, at which time he emigrated to the United 
States and settled in Philadelphia. After a short time he removed to 
Johnstown, Pa., where he remained until after the flood. He then lived 
in Wilkes-Barre for several years, and from there went to Buffalo, N. Y. 
After coming to Scranton, Mr. Little achieved success as the publisher 
of the Scrantonian, the first Sunday newspaper to be launched in this 
city. At the same time he conducted a dry goods business here, in which 
enterprise he was also successful. 

The Scrantonian was published for the first time in 1897 and during 
its early history Mr. Little was associated with James Mahon. The paper 
won almost instant recognition in spite of the fact that at the beginning 
of its publication there were two newspapers in the city struggling for 
existence. The aim of the Scrantonian has always been to tell the truth 
and its policy has been independent of politics from the beginning of its 
history. Until the time of his death in 1918 the whole heart and soul of 
Mr. Little were in the success of his newspaper. 

Mr. Little is survived by his widow and two children: Agnes, who is 
the wife of M. Costlett; and Richard, Jr., who is president of The Scran- 
tonian. 

Mr. Little was always identified with the Republican party in politics. 





Richard Little, IJ., president of the Scrantonian Publishing Company, 
is one of the progressive and well known young business men of Scranton. 
He was born in this city, July 17, 1898, and is a son of Richard and Jean 
(Niven) Little. A complete sketch of Richard Little appears elsewhere 
in this history. 
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Richard Little, II., spent his boyhood in Scranton and attended the 
public schools. He was graduated from Keystone Academy in 1916 and 
later attended Bucknell University. While enrolled at the latter institu- 
tion he served with the Students Army Training Corps as a sergeant- 
major. He began his business career with the Scrantonian Publishing 
Company. This company was incorporated in 1915, with Richard Little, 
as president, and he was succeeded by his son in 1926. 

In September, 1924, Mr. Little was united in marriage with Miss 
Lois M. Thomas, the daughter of G. J. and Ida Thomas, natives of Scran- 
ton and now residents of Clarks Summit, Pa. Mr. Thomas is with the 
state auditor general’s office as an inspector. Mr. and Mrs. Little have 
two children, Richard, III., and Ida Jean. 

In politics Mr. Little is identified with the Republican party. He is 
a member of the Episcopal Church, Masonic Lodge, 32nd degree, Irem 
Temple, Wilkes-Barre; Irem Country Club, League of Masonic Clubs, 
Ariel Club, Lions Club, Eagles Lodge, American Legion, and Phi Gamma 
Delta fraternity. He is a member of the Historical Society of Lacka- 
wanna County and is an excellent citizen of the community in which he 
lives. 


Frank L. Jennings. A good citizen and successful business man of 
Chinchilla is Frank L. Jennings, one of the leading dairy men of Lacka- 
wanna County. He was born in Newton Township, Lackawanna County, 
Jan. 27, 1875, the son of Lewis E. and Jane (Phillips) Jennings. 

Lewis E. Jennings, who lives retired, is a native of Pennsylvania. 
He was born at Portland, and spent his early life on a farm in Lacka- 
wanna County. Later he learned the stonemason’s trade and for a num- 
ber of years was employed by the Hillside Poor District. He is at present 
serving as assessor of Clarks Summit. Mr. Jennings is a Republican, a 
member of the Methodist Church, and belongs to the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows and Knights of Malta. Jane (Phillips) Jennings, a native 
of Lackawanna County, is deceased and is buried at Newton, Pa. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Jennings were born three children: Frank L., the subject 
of this sketch; Stella, deceased; and Mabel, married Frank Steffan, lives 
at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Jennings was married the second time to Jennie 
Bailey, the widow of Herbert Bailey. She had two children: Anna, mar- 
ried Ellery Falck, lives at Clarks Summit; and Joseph Bailey, deceased. 
He served during the World War as a member of Company C. 15th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, and was killed in action on Sept. 16, 1918, during 
the St. Mihiel offensive. Through arrangements made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jennings, while on a European tour in 1920, the body of Joseph Bailey 
was returned to the United States and is buried at North Chinchilla. 
The American Legion Post at Clarks Summit is named in honor of him. 

Frank L. Jennings was educated in the elementary schools of New- 
ton Township and attended Keystone Academy. For several years he 
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remained on his father’s farm and in 1901 became interested in the dairy 
business at Newton, Pa. During the winter of that year he removed his 
business to Chinchilla. Jennings & Son Dairy are purchasers of milk 
through this entire section and distributors of their product in Scranton. 
This modern and up-to-date plant is under the supervision of the State 
as well as the city of Scranton. 

In 1898 Mr. Jennings married Miss Mary Snook, daughter of William 
and Catherine (Schaeffer) Snook, natives of Frederick City, Md. The © 
Snook family settled at Chinchilla in 1895, having removed here from 
Clarks Green, Pa. Both Mr. and Mrs. Snook are deceased. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Snook four children were born: Bessie, married Allan M. Pitzer, 
lives at Frederick City, Md.; Mary Jennings; Charles, a farmer, lives at 
Clarks Summit; and Irene, the widow of D. Webster Swallow, lives at 
Clarks Green. Mr. and Mrs. Jennings have a son, Charles F., a sketch of 
whom appears elsewhere in this history. 

Mr. Jennings is a Republican, a member of the Methodist Church, 
and belongs to the Knights of Malta, P. O. S. of A., and Independent 
Order of Owls. 


Frank Berger, proprietor of the Empire Store Company, and Burgess 
of Old Forge, has long been recognized as one of the substantial business 
men of Old Forge. He was born at Oslavan, Bohemia, Province of Aus- 
tria, Jan. 13, 1876, the son of Frank and Justina (Rudish) Berger. 

Both Frank Berger and his wife were natives of Bohemia. He was 
a miner and after his arrival in the United States was employed in the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania. He and his wife are deceased and are buried 
at Hughestown, Pa. Mr. Berger was a Republican and a member of the 
Catholic Church. ‘There were six children in the Berger family, as 
follows: Frank, the subject of this sketch; Mary, deceased; John, lives 
at Old Forge; Justina, deceased; Rudolph, lives at Washington, D. C., 
where he is manager of the E. S. Kleine Company; and Fanny, married 
Henry Babich, lives at Duryea, Pa. 

The boyhood of Frank Berger was spent in his native land, where 
he was educated. He emigrated to the United States with his parents 
in 1888 and settled at Olyphant, Pa., where he was employed in the mines. 
Later he lived at Dixon City, thereafter locating at Old Forge. Until 
1900 Mr. Berger was employed as a miner by the Austin, J ermyn & Simp- 
son Coal Company. He then became interested in the United Mine Work- 
ers Union, and was made president of Local No. 306, representing the 
Jermyn No. 1 and No. 2 collieries. During that year he was elected a del- 
egate to the convention held at Hazelton, Pa., and made a member of the 
scale committee, which later successfully settled the coal strike. 

In 1902 Mr. Berger engaged in the meat business on a small scale, 
and on Sept. 8, 1905, organized the Empire Store Company in partner- 
ship with Max Rosenblunt. Two years later he purchased his partner’s 
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interest. It is one of the largest stores of its kind between Pittston and 
Scranton. Mr. Berger is also vice-president and director of the Old Forge 
Discount & Deposit Bank and president of the Board of Trade. He has 
always been a booster of Old Forge and has been instrumental in the 
locating of several large business houses here, including the Dutchess 
Underwear Corporation of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In 1901 Mr. Berger was married to Miss Elvira Riesz, the daughter 
of John and Hermine (Liebald) Riesz, natives of Bohemia, both now 
deceased. They have two children: Freida May, a graduate of the Phil- 
adelphia College of Pharmacy, lives at home; and Francis, who attends 
Old Forge High School. 

Mr. Berger is a Republican and has held many local offices, including 
that of Burgess and Poor Treasurer and Justice of Peace. He belongs to 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Order of Redmen, Knights of the 
Golden Eagle and is director of the Taylor Hospital Association. He is 
numbered among the excellent citizens of the community in which 
he lives. 


John J. Bushko is among the well known men of Old Forge, where 
he is successfully engaged in the real estate and insurance business. He 
was born at Freeland, Pa., Feb. 3, 1882, the son of Andrew and Anna 
(Schweingross) Bushko. 

Andrew Bushko was born in Austria and emigrated to the United 
States in 1878. He located at Freeland, where he was employed in the 
mines until 1884, at which time he removed to Olyphant. Later he pur- 
chased a farm in Scott Township which he successfully operated until 
1925. He now lives retired at Olyphant. Mr. Bushko is a Republican 
and a member of the Catholic Church. He was married at Freeland to 
Anna Schweingross, also a native of Austria. They are the parents of 
the following children: John J., the subject of this sketch; Mary, lives 
at home; Thomas, a farmer, lives at Dalton, Pa., is a veteran of the World 
War; Anna, married John Bosak, who is vice-president of the Miner’s 
Bank of Olyphant, and they have five children, Joseph, John, Cyril, Vin- 
cent, and Theodore; Andrew, lives at Eynon, Pa.; Bertha, married Gyze 
Mika, an attorney, and veteran of the World War, lives at Bridgeport, 
Conn.; George, lives at Eynon, Pa.; Josephine, lives at home; Michael 
and Alice, both deceased. 

John J. Bushko received his education in the public and parochial 
schools of Olyphant. When nine years of age he went to work in the 
Blue Ridge Colliery. He became a miner and spent several years at this 
occupation. He later purchased a hotel.at Olyphant from M. F. Fadden 
and in 1905 removed to Old Forge where he spent five years in the hotel 
business. He then traveled as a salesman for a wholesale liquor house 
and in January, 1916, became interested in the insurance and real estate 
business. His operations extend throughout Lackawanna and Wyoming 
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counties and he represents the following companies: Hartford Fire, 
Home Insurance, Continental, Michigan Fire & Marine, City of New York, 
Hanover, North American, Newark Fire, Chicago Fire, Royal Indemnity, 
and National Surety Company. He is a director of the Old Forge Dis- 
count and Deposit Bank, and is financially interested in the Duchess 
Underwear Corporation of Brooklyn, N. Y., which has recently erected 
a branch factory at Old Forge. 

In 1904 Mr. Bushko married Miss Catherine Knadler, the daughter 
of Joseph and Margaret (Spangal) Knadler, natives of Germany. Mr. 
and Mrs. Knadler were early settlers of Pennsylvania, and were married 
at Wilkes-Barre. He served throughout the Civil War and died from the 
effects of wounds received while in service. Five children were born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Knadler: John Knadler, lives at Wilkes-Barre; Theodore, 
Lawrence, Louise, all deceased; and Catherine, wife of John J. Bushko. 

Mr. Bushko is a Republican and takes an active part in local politics. 
He served as borough treasurer during 1916-17, as school director from 
1917 until 1924, and in 1925 was elected borough tax collector. He is 
treasurer of the Taylor Hospital Association, and a member of the Board 
of Trade. He holds membership in St. Lawrence Catholic Church, Elks 
Lodge, Red Men, and is one of the organizers and charter members of the 
F. O. Eagles at Moosic, Pa. 


Charles F. Jennings is among the popular young men of Chinchilla, 
where he is associated in business with his father as a member of the 
firm of Jennings & Son Dairy. He was born here in August, 1902, the 
son of Frank L. and Mary (Snook) Jennings. A complete sketch of 
Frank L. Jennings is elsewhere in this history. 

Charles F. Jennings received his early education in the public schools 
of Chinchilla and attended Scranton Business College. Throughout his 
business career he has been associated with his father, and in 1927 be- 
came a partner in the business. 

On Oct. 17, 1923, Mr. Jennings was united in marriage with Miss 
Rebt Furhman, the daughter of Solomon and Lillie (Stewart) Furhman, 
the former a native of New York and the latter of Scranton. Both are 
deceased. Mr. Furhman was connected with the American Railway Ex- 
press Company for many years. He was living retired at the time of 
his death, which occurred in October, 1928. His wife died July 19, 1925. 
They are buried in Shady Lane Cemetery, Chinchilla. Mrs. Jennings is 
a member of the Rebecca Lodge and the Daughters of America, of which 
she is vice consular. , 

Mr. Jennings is a Republican, a member of the Methodist Church 
and belongs to the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Electric Star 
Lodge, No. 490, of which he is Noble Grand. 
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